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CHAPTER  XX. 

WORKS    PUBLISHED  IN    1817-18— CORRESPONDENCE,    &C. 
— HOGG — SCOTT — MALCOLM. 

Considerable  space  has  been  devoted  to  Blackwood's 
Magazine  during  Murray's  part-ownership  of  that  periodi- 
cal, but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  correspondence 
betw'een  the  two  publishers  was  confined  to  that  topic  ; 
they  were  in  constant  communication  about  other  matters 
of  connmon  interest,  and  chief  among  these  were  the  works 
of  Byron  and  Scott,  in  which  they  were  jointly  interested. 
Blackwood  declared  that  he  "  was  like  to  be  torn  to  pieces 
for  copies  of  Byron's  Poems." 

The  first  series  of  the  '  Tales  of  my  Landlord  '  had 
proved  a  great  success,  and  while  edition  after  edition  was 
going  off,  Scott  was  busy  with  the  second  series,  con- 
taining the  '  Heart  of  Midlothian ' ;  but  Murray  and 
Blackwood  had  still  1500  copies  of  one  edition  of  the  first 
on  their  hands,  when  Ballantyne  advertised  a  new  edition 
of  the  work,  in  deliberate  disregard  of  the  existing  arrange- 
ment with  the  other  publishers.  Blackwood  expostulated 
with  Ballantyne  on  this,  as  being  "  a  piratical  invasion  of 
our  property,"  and  threatened  an  action  for  damages. 
Counsel's  opinion  was  taken  ;  Jeffrey  and  Cranstoun  were 
-VOL.  II.  r. 
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retained,  and  the  publishers  determined  to  proceed,  but 
as  this  would  have  called  forth  the  author — who  still 
remained  incognito— AnXo  the  witness-box,  the  action  was 
compromised,  by  the  two  publishers  obtaining  from 
Hallantj'ne  the  subscription  price  for  the  unsold  copies. 
When  this  affair  was  settled,  the  books  were  transferred 
to  Constable. 

Murray  and  Blackwood  were  also  jointly  interested  in 
the  publication  of  the  works  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  In 
l8i6,  his  'Mador  of  the  Moor'  came  out ;  and  successive 
editions  of '  The  Queen's  Wake '  were  also  published. 

Mr.  Wm.  Blackwood  to  John  Murray. 

"  I  am  happy  to  hear  that  'Mador'  has  been  doing  so 
well.  The  Shepherd  will  be  quite  elated  when  he  hears  of 
it  He  is  at  present  in  the  Highlands,  exploring  the  wild 
scenery  of  Argyleshire.  I  have  not  seen  'Waterloo'  ad- 
vertised yet*  It  is  a  misfortune  that  it  is  very  much  in 
Mr.  Scott's  manner.  As  Mr.  S.  said  to  me  himself  the 
other  day,  when  talking  of  *  Ilderim.'t  '  It  docs  not  do,  Sir; 
every  man  should  have  a  trump  of  his  own.'  " 

Scott  himself  was  beginning  to  suffer  from  the  terrible 
mental  and  bodily  strain  to  which  he  had  subjected  himself, 
and  was  shortly  after  seized  with  the  illness  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  which 
disabled  him  for  some  time.  Blaclovood  informed  Murray 
(7th  March,  1817),  that  Mr.  Scott  "has  been  most  danger- 
ously ill,  witli  violent  pain  arising  from  spasmodic  action 
in  the  stomach  ;  but  he  is  gradually  getting  better.  Was 
it  not  Johnson  who  said  that  Garrick's  death  had  eclipsed 
the  gaiety  of  nations?  Ballantyne  informed  me  that  he 
had  been  bled  and  blistered."  A  few  days  later,  Blackwood 
wrote  to  Murray  again,  enclosing  copy  of  a  note  from  Scott, 

^^_^   *  By  H.  Gall}'  Knight.        ■,^-,^   f  ^Ir.  Canninjj's  ode. , 


SCOTT  AND  THE  ETTRJCK  SHEPHERD,  3 

which   he  said  :   "  I  am   greatly  better,  but  not   able 

to  write.     The  author's  copy  of  the  third  volume  of  the 

'Curiosities  of  Literature*  reached  me  two  or  three  days 

ago,  as  Robinson  Crusoe  says,  to  my  exceeding  refresh- 

ImenL    When  you  write  to  Murray,  say  I  am  still  hers  de 

Ymbat.     When   an>'thing   new   reaches   you,    I    shall   be 

[glad  to  see  it." 

For  some  time  Scott  remained  in  a  state  of  exhaustion, 
unable  either  to  stir  for  weakness  and  giddiness  ;  or  to  read, 
^■for dazzling  in  his  eyes;  or  to  listen,  for  a  whizzing  sound 
^Bin  his  cars — all  indications  of  too  much  brain-work  and 
^■mental  worry.  Yet,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  resume  his 
^Babours,  we  find  him  characteristically  employed  in  helping 
^liis  poorer  friends. 

Mr.  Blackwood  to  John  Murray. 

May  28th,  1817. 

"Mr.  Scott  and  some  of  his  friends,  in  order  to  raise  a 
itn  of  money  to  make  the  poor  Shepherd  comfortable, 
tevc  projected  a  fourth  edition  of  '  The  Queen's  Wake.' 
'nth  a  few  plates,  to  be  published  by  subscription.  We 
ave  inserted  your  name,  as  we  have  no  doubt  of  your 
oingever\^ingyou  can  for  the  poor  poet.  The  advertise- 
ncnt,  which  is  e.xcellent,  is  written  by  Mr  Scott." 

Hogg  wrote  one  of  his  very  complimentary  letters  to 
irray  for  the  exertions  he  was  making  in  his  behalf. 


J/r.  James  Hogg  to  John  Murray. 

heard  of  your  liberal  subscription  for  the  Author's 
opy  of  '  The  Queen's  Wake,'  set  on  foot  by  some  of 
iy  friends,  and  likewise  that  you  were  interesting  your- 
ill  warmly  in  it.  I  must  now  inform  you  that  the  two 
guinea  subscriptions  have  come  so  slowly  in,  that  it  has 
l^»  abandoned,  and  the  subscription  copy  now  is  to  be 
DVil  octavo,  price  one  guinea.     Pray  could  not  you  at  your 
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sales  get  ofT  a  few  of  them  for  me  among  the  trade ;  for  as 
I  have  made  nothing  by  my  literary  exertions  for  a  long 
time  bygone,  I  have  enough  need  of  it  You  have  quite 
given  over  writing  to  me  ;  but  pray  do  send  me  a  few  lines 
in  answer  to  this,  and  tell  me  how  you  have  been,  and  when 
I  shall  again  have  the  pleasure  of  clinking  a  glass  with  you 
in  Scotland." 

John  Murray  to  Mr,  James  Hogg, 

January  24th  ^  1818. 
My  DEAR  SiK, 

I  do  assure  you  that  your  kind  letter  has  aflbrdcd  me 
very  great  pleasure ;  for  although  our  correspondence  has 
been  suspended  by  my  own  indolence,  and  no  other  cause» 
yet  my  regard  for  you  has  never  diminished,  and  I  should 
much  rejoice  in  any  occasion  of  doing  you  a  service.  I 
shall  have  great  pleasure  in  taking  a  share  in  your  new 
work,  and  in  being  its  publisher  in  London.  With  regard 
to  the  projected  quarto  edition  of 'The  Queen's  Wake,'  I 
am  not  sorry  that  it  is  at  an  end ;  for  you  will  gain  more, 
I  think,  by  one  in  royal  octavo.  But  I  really  think  that 
you  ought  to  print  a  thousand  \u  demy  octavo  to  sell  for  pj-,, 
and  throw  off  no  more  in  the  larger  size  than  you  arc 
confident  of  obtaining  subscribers  for— otherwise  you  will 
absolutely  stop  the  sale  uf  your  book  by  printing  it  in  a 
form  that  is  neither  customary  nor  useful,  and  retard  at 
the  same  time  the  advancement  of  your  own  fame.  If 
Blackwood  likes,  I  will  join  in  giving  you  at  once  half  the 
profit  of  the  edition  of  icndo  copies  to  sell  at  9J.,  and  let 
you  throw  off  copies  for  your  subscribers  in  royal  octavo, 
paying  only  for  the  paper  and  working.  If  you  will  draw 
out  a  neat  advertisement  of  the  royal  octavo,  and  give  me  all 
the  names  of  subscribers,  I  will  print  the  whole  for  you,  and 
insert  it  in  the  next  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review — of 
which,  by  the  way,  the  number  printed  is  now  equal  to  that 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  12,000,  and  which  I  expect  to 
make  14,000  after  two  numbers.  I  beg  you,  at  any  rate,  to 
put  my  name  down  upon  your  list  for  twenty-five  copies,  at 
j^l  \s.  each,  and  I  will  try  to  get  you  other  subscribers. 
This  is  the  very  best  time,  if  you  will  send  mc  your  adver- 
tisement and  list  of  subscribers.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I 
have  your  portrait  in  my  room — the  one  done  by  a  painter 
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in  Edinburgli.  I  expect  to  receive  the  MS.  of  *ChUde 
Harold,'  Canto  IV.  and  last,  in  a  few  days,  as  Mr.  Hob- 
house  is  on  his  way  from  Venice  with  it  Lord  Byron  was 
very  well.     With  sincere  regard,  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  friend, 

John  Murray. 

Mr.  James  Hogg  to  John  Murray, 

March  38th,  1818. 

Mv  DEAR  Sir, 

1  have  delayed  answering  your  very  friendly  letter  so 
Dng.  that   I   mifjht   be   in    Edinburgh   and  consult  with 
Blackwood    [Personally   about   its    contents.     He    is 
txtremely  glad  that  you  are  going  to  interest  yourself  in 
ny  tales  as  well  as  the  edition  of  '  The  Queen's  Wake,'  and 
ivises  me  to  conform  to  your  proposals  with  rcgarti  to  the 
bH  edition  of  the  '  Wake,'  as  to  one  who  knows  better  than 
iWyman  what  will  do  with  the  public.  ...  In  the  mean- 
■timc  you   must  make   a   long  pull   and  a  strong  pull   in 
I-ondon  for  subscriptions,  as  you  and  Mr.  Rogers  are  the 
pnncipal  men  wc  have  to  depend  on.     Walter  Scott  will 
"Tite  to  you   himself  within  these   few  days.  .  ,  .  Black- 
wood k  keeping  the  literary  world  and   the    trade  here 

alive  by  that  d d  Magazine  of  his.  .  .  .  P.S.  I  have 

5ecn  Mr.  Scott  this  moment,  and  he  says  he  will  not 
*rite  till  he  has  an  article  for  the  Rei'tew  to  send  alonff 
with  it,  to  put  you  in  better  humour  ;  but  in  the  meantime 
you  may  use  his  name  freely  to  any  friend  of  yours  that 
>*ou  think  likely  to  forward  the  subscription.  You  will 
hear  from  him  very  shortly. 

J.  H. 

Mr.  Scott  did  send  the  article  (though  it  does  not  seem 
t  have  been  inserted),  and,  on  fonvarding  it,  wrote : 

Mr.  W.  Scott  to  John  Murray. 

'I  send  an  article  on  our  friend  Hogg.  It  is  too  lon^ 
1  rather  too  dogmatical  ;  but  if  you  have  room  for  it,  it 
'  do  our  poor  friend  some  good,  who  really  requires  to 
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have  the  public  attention  called  to  him  now  and  then. 
Please  to  correspond  on  this  subject  with  Mr.  Grieve, 
North  Bridge,  to  whom  the  article  may  be  returned  if 
it  does  not  suit,  or  the  consideration  transmitted  if  it 
should  find  favour  in  Gifford's  eyes.  Remember  me 
kindly  to  him." 

Hogg  was  tempted  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's  gift  of 
a  farm  on  Eltrive  Lake  to  build  himself  a  house,  as  Scott 
was  doing,  and  applied  to  Murray  for  a  loan  oi  £^0,  which 
was  granted.  In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  money 
he  wrote : — 

Mr.  James  Hogg  to  John  Murray, 

August  nth,  iSiS. 

....  I  am  told  GifTord  has  a  hard  prejudice  against 
me,  but  I  cannot  believe  it.  I  do  not  see  how  any  man  can 
have  a  prejudice  against  me.  He  may,  Indeed,  consider 
me  an  intruder  in  the  walks  of  literature,  but  I  am  only 
a  sauntercr,  and  malign  nobody  who  chooses  to  let  me 
pass.  ...  I  was  going  to  say  before,  but  forgot,  and  said 
quite  another  thing,  that  if  Mr.  Gifford  would  point  out  any 
light  work  for  me  to  review  for  him,  I'll  bet  a  MS.  poem 
with  him  that  I'll  write  it  better  than  he  expects. 

Yours  ever  most  sincerely, 

James  Hogg. 

As  Scott  still  remained  the  Great  Unknown,  Murray's 
correspondence  witti  him  related  principally  to  his  articles 
in  the  Quarterly,  to  which  he  continued  an  occasional 
contributor.  Murray  suggested  to  him  the  subjects  of 
articles,  and  also  requested  him  to  beat  up  for  a  few  more 
contributors.  He  wanted  an  article  on  the  Gypsies,  and 
if  Scott  could  not  muster  tinle  to  do  it,  he  hoped  that 
Mr.  Erskine  might  be  persuaded  to  favour  him  with  an 
essay. 


\ 
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yohn  Murray  to  Mr,  Scott. 


1817. 


"We  look  for  the  Killiecrankie  article,  which,  from  the 
peculiar  appetite  excited  by  these  novels,  will  be  most 
gratifying  to  the  public  Would  you  like  to  dash  off  a  few 
p^cs  on  the  '  Residence  in  Belgium/  of  which  something 
may  be  said  />/-(>  and  con — mixed  up  with  what  yet  remains 
in  your  mind  upon  the  subject?  The  author  is  a  Miss 
Waldie,  a  very  amiable  young  lady ;  but  I  beg  leave  to 
remind  you  that  its  being  my  publication  is  not  upon  any 
account  in  the  world  to  influence  you  even  in  the  estimation 
of  a  hair.  By  the  way,  1  send,  as  in  duty  bound,  a  letter 
which  I  got  yesterday  from  Southey,  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  'Tales,'  which  Hallam,  Frcre,  ami  W.  S,  Rose  are 
discussing  round  my  fire  at  this  instant  Frere  is  repeating 
with  delight  whole  passages  of  the  Scotch." 

Scott,  however,  in  the  midst  of  pain  and  distress,  was 
now  busy  with  his  '  Rob  Roy,'  which  was  issued  towards 
the  end  of  the  year. 

A  short  interruption  of  his  correspondence  with  Murray 
occurred — Scutt  being  busy  in  getting  the  long  buried 
and  almost  forgotten  '  Regalia  of  Scotland '  exposed  to 
light ;  he  was  also  busy  with  one  of  his  best  novels,  the 
*  Heart  of  Midlothian,'  Murray,  knowing  nothing  of  these 
things,  again  endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  renew  his 
correspondence,  especially  his  articles  for  the  Revieiv, 


John  Murray  to  Mr.  Scott. 

March  17th,  1818. 

My  dear  Sir. 

Totally  unable  to  account  for  the  interruption  of  all 
intcrcsling  correspondence  with  you,  I  content  myself 
with  believing  that  it  arises  from  causes  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  me,  and  that  when  these  subside,  the  bird 
of  correspondence  will  fly  to  me  again.  In  a  word,  I 
lake  it  for  granted  that  you  have  been  fully  occupied, 
and,  having  no  time  to  spare  on  me  or  mine,  you  have 
Icli  it  to  my  own  sense  at  once  to  make  the  discovery 
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and  to  wait.     Has  the  moment  of  temporary  leisure  yet 
arrived,   and    will   you    have   the    kindness    to   bestow   it 
upon  me?    I  sent  you  a  volume  of  *  Lord  Orford's  Letters,' 
hoping  that  the  amusement  and  lightness  of  their  subject 
might  tempt  you  to  dash  off  a  review  of  them.      They 
would   admit  of  copious  judicious   extracts,   forming  an 
interesting  and  lively  picture  of  the  fashion  of  the  times 
in  which  they  were  written,  and  of  the  character  of  their 
author.     It  would  be  doing  mc  a  great  service  to  attempt 
this,  and  I  am  anxious  for  so  pleasing  a  paper  for  the  next 
number  of  the  Quarterly.     It  will  appear  absurd  to  ask  for 
more,  when  I  have  so  little  claim  to  ask  for  anything,  but 
if  the  subject  happened  to  please  you,  perhaps  you  would 
give  a  curious  as  well  as  an  amusing  review  of  Mr.  Rose's 
translation  of  the  W7//;«(7// /a;-^H/;/  Mr.  Frere's  'Whistle- 
craft,*  and   {entrt'   nous)    Lord    Byron's  '  Beppo,*   showing 
their  origin  and  object,  and  detailing  their  beauties  and 
fim.     '  Beppo,'  a  copy  of  which  I  hope  )'ou  have  received, 
is  really  an  extraordinary  cRbrt.  written  in  two  nights,  in 
consequence  of  reading  *  Whistlccraft.'     The  attack  upon 
your  valued  friend  Sothcby*  arises   from  his  temerity  in 
sending   the   author  an   anonymous  letter,  and   from    his 
having  cut  his  acquaintance  abroad.     I  have  received  the 
Fourth  Canto,  which  contains  finer  things  than  the  author 
has  ever  yet  written,  comprising  a  noble  tribute  to  yourself, 
whose  kindness  he  will  not  easily  forget.     I  should  be  very 
glad  if,  when  you  and  your  friends  arc  making  arrange- 
ments  with   Constable,  you   thought  of  me  ;   for   I   fancy 
that  neither  of  us  have  any  objection  to  publish  good  books 
in  conjunction.    Perhaps  a  word  from  you  might  yet  induce 
Ballantyne  to  ask  for  my  junction  in  the  '  New  Tales  of  my 
Landlord,*  as  it  w  ill  be  thought  lo  be  from  dissatisfaction 
in  their  mighty  author,  that  I  am  not  their  continued  pub- 
lisher.    But  I  have  no  right  to  ask,  much  less  to  expect, 
any  exertion  in  this  way  from  one  to  whom  I  am  alreadj' 
so  much  obliged  ;  and  it  is  only  if  an  opening  arises  which 
may  be  penetrated  without  difficulty,  that  I  will  venture  to 
hope  that  you  will  thrust  me  in.     At  any  rate,  do  allow  me 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  few  words  from  you. 

Yours  verj'  faithfully  and  much  obliged, 

John  Murray. 

*  See  page  24, 
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To  this  letter  Scott  replied — 


Mr,  Scott  to  John  Murray,^ 


Dear  Murray, 


Abbotsford,  March  23rd,  181S. 


"  Grieve  not  for  me,  my  dearest  dear, 
I  am  not  dead  ;  but  slecpcth  here." 

I  have  little  to  plead  for  myself,  but  the  old  and  vile 
apologies  of  laziness  and  indisposition.  I  think  I  have 
been  so  unlucky  of  late  as  to  have  always  the  will  to  work 
when  sitting  at  the  desk  hurts  mc,  and  the  irresistible 
propensity  to  be  lazy,  when  I  might,  like  the  man  whom 
Hogarth  introduces  into  Bridewell  with  his  hands  strapped 
up  against  the  wall,  "  better  work  than  stand  thus."  I  laid 
Kirkton  aside  when  half  finished,  from  a  desire  to  get  the 
original  edition  of  the  *  Lives  of  Cameron/  &c.,  by  Patrick 
Walker,  which  I  had  not  seen  since  a  boy,  and  now  I  have 
got  it,  and  find,  as  I  suspected,  that  some  curious  motceaux 
have  been  cut  out  by  subsequent  editors.  I  will,  without 
luss  of  time,  finish  the  article,  and  think  you  will  tike  it. 
Blackwood  kidnapped  an  article  for  his  Magazine  on  the 
I'ranken.stein  story,  which  I  intended  for  you.  A  very  old 
friend  and  school  companion  of  mine,  and  a  gallant  soldier. 
Sir  Howard  Douglas,  has  asked  me  to  review  his  work  on 
'Military  Bridges.'  I  must  get  a  friend's  assistance  for  the 
scientific  part,  and  add  some  Balaam  of  mine  own  (as 
|)rintcrs'  devils  say)  to  make  up  four  or  five  pages.  I  have 
no  objection  to  attempt  '  Lord  Orford,*  if  I  have  time,  and 
find  that  I  can  do  it  with  ease.  Though  far  from  admiring 
bis  character,  I  have  always  had  a  high  opinion  of  his 
Jents,  and  am  well  acquainted  with  his  works.  The 
tters  you  have  published  are,  I  think,  his  very  best — 
lively,  entertaining,  and  unaflTccted.  I  am  greatly  obliged 
you  for  these,  and  other  literary  treasures,  which  T  owe 
I  your  goodness  from  time  to  time.  Although  not  thank- 
ully  acknowledged  as  they  should  be  in  course,  these 
Hings  arc  never  thanklessly  received.     I  could  have  sworn 

*  A  considerable  part  but  not  the  whole  of  this  letter  is  pttbtishcd 
Lockhart's  '  Life  of  Scotl.' 
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that '  Beppo  '  was  founded  on  *  Whistlecrafl.'  as  both  were 
on  'Anthony  Hall,'  who,  like  '  Bcppo,'  had  more  wit  than 
grace.  I  am  not,  however,  in  spirits  at  present  for  treating 
either  of  these  worthies,  or  mj'  friend  Rose,  though  few 
have  warmer  wishes  for  any  of  the  trio.  But  this  con- 
founded changeable  weather  has  twice  brought  back  my 
cramp  in  the  stomach.  Attacks,  however,  arc  not  at  all 
of  the  formidable  description  they  were  at  first,  still  they 
only  give  way  to  laudanum,  a  medicine  which  disagrees 
with  me  particularly.  We  have  had  snow  and  frost 
alternately,  and  I  have  so  much  the  habits  of  robust  health 
that  1  am  too  apt  to  run  after  my  workpeople  in  all 
weathers,  but  I  suppose  time  and  pain  will  make  me  wiser 
at  last 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  Mr.  Ballantyne's  arrange- 
ments with  Constable.  I  only  understand  generally  that 
he  had  some  unexpected  difficulties  in  settling  with 
Blackwood  ;  and  doing  the  best  he  can  for  an  author  who 
does  not  act  for  himself,  I  suppose  he  has  tried  to  mend 
his  market  elsewhere.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  my 
interference  on  the  occasion  could  be  of  service  in  the  way 
you  mention. 

The  newspapers  have  been  croaking,  I  hope  inaccurately, 
respecting  Lady  Byron's  health.  I  should  like  much  to 
know  how  she  is.  Adieu.  My  next  shall  be  with  a 
packet. 

Yours  truly, 

Walter  Scott. 

P.S. — Direct  to  Edinburgh  if  anything  occurs.  How  do 
you  stand  with  '  Paul's  Letters  '  ?  The  other  publishers  are, 
I  believe,  out.  I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  press  a  new 
edition  unless  I  should  go  abroad  again.  Remember  mc 
kindly  to  Gifford. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  letter  that  Scott,  with 
the  best  intentions  regarding  Murray,  was  practically 
powerless  in  the  disposal  of  his  own  works,  but  perhaps 
on  this  account  he  was  all  the  more  ready  to  exert  him- 
self on  behalf  of  the  Quarieriy, 


SCOTT'S  KEVIEWS. 
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Afr.  Scott  to  John  Murray. 

Edinburgli,  May  15th,  1818. 

I  received  your  favour  of  Friday  this  morning,  and  now 
enclose  the  sheet.  I  wish  some  of  your  learned  men  would 
still  give  a  glance  at  the  algebra.  I  am  not  confident  in 
these  matters,  and  a  blunder  would  be  discreditable. 

My  delay  to  review  Canto  IV.,  *  Childe  Harold,'  does  not 
arise  from  my  not  liking  the  conclusion  of  that  extraordinary 
IX)em, — very  much  the  contrar>\  But  I  would  like  to  have 
full  time  to  read  over  the  former  Cantos,  and  form  some- 
thing like  a  general  view  of  the  whole,  and  the  lime  did 
not  suffice  for  that  purpose.  I  will  endeavour  to  meet  your 
wishes  against  the  next  number.  By  this  you  will  have 
received  Orford.  I  have  got  D'Israeli  from  Blackwood. 
and  I  enclose  reference  to  the  quotation,  which  you  will 
patch  together  as  well  as  may  be,  unless  you  have  done  it 
already. 

Hogg's  Tales  are  a  great  failure,  to  be  sure.  With  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  original  genius  he  is  sadly  deficient, 
not  only  in  correct  taste,  but  in  common  tact.  But  I  hope 
you  will  not  cancel  the  title-page,  because  it  would  be 
doing  the  poor  fellow  irretrievable  injury.  We  are  now 
trying  to  get  subscriptions  for  an  edition  of 'The  Queen's 
Wake,*  his  best  poem,  for  his  own  immediate  benefit,  for  by 
the  failure  of  the  bookseller  he  was  deprived  of  all  emolu- 
ment from  his  most  popular  work.  Now  your  withdrawing 
your  name  from  his  Tales  would  be  a  sad  slap  in  the  face. 
After  all,  you  who  print  so  many  good  books  can  suffer 
nothing  from  now  and  then  publishing  one  which,  for  the 
sake  of  the  author,  we  may  all  wish  better. 

In  case  you  have  time  I  add  a  curious  quotation  from 
•  Kirkton.'  The  copy  I  had  in  the  country  lacked  the 
leaves  which  contain  it,  otherwise  I  would  have  inserted 
it  before,  for  it  is  capital.  I  am  here  for  two  montlis, 
but  I  hope  your  journey  and  visit  will  rather  take  place 
when  I  am  at  Abbolsford. 

What  manner  of  book  is  '  Evelyn's  Diary'?  If  there  is 
stuff  in  it  for  a  review  I  should  like  to  try  it. 

Remember  me  kindly  to  Gifford,  to  whom  I  will  write  in 
two  days.  I  trouble  you  with  a  letter  for  the  twopenny 
post-bag. 
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I  will  give  you  an  article  on  D'Israeli — I  have  notes 
lying  by  me — on  the  Calamities  of  Authors,  which  contain 
some  curious  literary  anecdotes.  I  suppose  they  may  be 
blended  together. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  S. 

What  Scott  thought  of  Byron  may  be  inferred  from  his 
interview  with  Blackwood  at  Edinburgh. 

Mk  Blackwood  to  John  Murray. 

"  He  told  me  that  he  had  no  objection  in  the  least  (but 
the  contrary)  to  be  knowTi  as  the  author  of  the  critique. 
He  said  he  had  written  it  with  the  feelinfj  that  it  was  the 
only  way  to  expect  better  things  from  Lord  Byron  to  treat 
his  conduct  gently.  He  would  not  wonder,  he  said,  if  his 
Lordship  should  yet  become  a  very  different  man,  and  as 
people  often  go  from  one  extreme  to  another,  he  would  not 
be  surprised  at  seeing  him  a  Methodist.  I  happened  to 
remark  that  there  was  one  evident  amelioration  in  Lord 
Byron's  views,  for  in  his  later  poems  there  was  frequent 
reference  to  a  great  First  Cause,  and  not  the  gloomy  ma- 
terialism which  was  too  often  seen  in  his  former  works. 
Mr.  S.  said  he  regretted  he  had  not  noticed  this." 

John  Murray  to  Mr.   W.  Scott. 

June  6th,  i8t8. 

Dearest  Sir. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  a  copy  of  the 
new  number  of  my  Revietc,  to  which  your  unabated  kind- 
ness has  contributed  so  much  value.  As  wc  cannot  afford 
to  put  all  our  plums  into  one  pudding,  Mr.  Gifford  has 
reserved  the  amusing  paper  on  '  Lord  Orford's  Letters '  for 
our  next  number.  I  have  therefore  enclosed  it  to  you 
re\'iscd,  and  shall  be  happy  if  it  receive  any  enlargement 
of  interesting  extracts  which  may  have  occurred  to  you.  .  . 
I  am  sorry  to  sa>'.  Southey  had  nearly  completed  an 
article  on  Kvelyn's  delightful  memoirs  before  1  had  been 
favoured  with  your  inquirj'.  But  1  would  like  to  send  for 
your  consideration  Miss  Aikin's  very  entertaining  *  Court 
of  Queen  Elizabeth/  and  Coxe's  '  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of 


Marlborough.'  Perhaps  you  will  favour  mc  with  putting 
your  memoranda  together  on  D'lsraeli's  work.  George 
Chalmers  persists  in  his  determination  to  pubh'sh  the  private 
life  of  Queen  Mary,  on  the  priming  of  which  he  has 
already  made  great  progress.  This  will  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  giving  a  most  interesting  account  of  this  un- 
fortunate woman,  and  of  the  characters  and  times  of  her 
reign.  I  have  myself  ten  or  twelve  original  letters, — from 
which  something  might  be  extracted — written  during  her 
confinement  in  Sheffield  Castle.  Now,  if  you  would  do 
me  tlie  favour  to  make  your  memoranda  for  such  a  subject, 
— and  much  preparation  you  must  already  have  formed  in 
spite  of  yourself, — and  favour  me  by  writing  the  life,  which 
you  could  accomplish  easily  in  three  or  four  sheets  of  the 
Review,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  being  your  debtor  in 
the  sum  of  ico  guineas  and  a  hundredweight  of  obligation. 
I  have  just  parted  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Somerville,  who  set 
out  for  Edinburgh  on  Wednesday.  I  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  before  the  autumn  closes. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  &c.,  &c., 

J.  Murray. 

Mr,  Scott  to  John  Murray, 

Abbotsford,  July,  1818. 

Dear  Siit, 

I  am  busy  with  an  article,  which  the  General  Election 
has  sadly  interrupted.  Every  one,  you  see,  is  worried 
on  these  occasions  more  or  less ;  and  I  had  two  elections 
to  attend.  I  hope  to  send  '  Harold '  •  early  next  week. 
I  will  also  attempt  the  little  article  promised.  I  have 
however  committed  the  blunder  of  locking  up  both 
the  second  part  of  the  National  Poem  and  Hose's  book 
carefully  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  I  will  be  oblij^ed  to  you  to 
lend  me  other  copie.s.  I  should  also  be  glad  to  sec  Rose's 
original  *  Gli  aniniali  parlanti^  if  it  can  be  bought  or 
borrowed.  I  am  here,  in  all  hurry  and  bustle,  taking 
possession  of  an  in.stalmcnt  of  my  additional  building, 
where  you  will  find  mc  on  your  coming  this  way  ;  and  1 
hope  you  will  bring  Mrs.  Murray  with  you,  in  which 
request  my  wife  joins.  I  have  at  present  hardly  a  place  to 
write  upon,  or  a  pen  to  write  witli. 

•  Review  of  the  Fourth  Canto  of '  Childe  Harold,'  Q,k.^  No.  37. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  Mr.  Murray  paid  a  visit  to 
Edinburgh  on  business,  and  after  seeing  Mr.  Blackwood, 
and  expostulating  with  him  in  person  as  to  the  personali- 
ties in  the  magazine — apparently  without  effect — he  made 
his  way  southward,  to  pay  his  promised  visit  to  Walter 
Scott  at  Abbotsford,  an  account  of  which  has  already  been 
given  in  the  correspondence  with  I-ord  Byron, 


John  Murray  to  Mr.  Walter  Scott. 


My  very  dear  Sir, 


September  3rd,  1818. 


I  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  presenting  my  best 
thanks  to  you  for  your  very  kind  reception  of  me  at  your 
delightful  Castle,  and  for  the  gratification  which  I  derived 
from  your  amiable  family.  Long  may  your  health  and 
happiness  last.  Our  confidential  communication  has  made 
a  great  impression  on  my  mind,  and  our  friend  Mr.  Giffbrd 
appeared  no  less  struck  by  its  palpable  good  sense  and 
propriety.  With  regard  to  the  magazine,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  write  peremjJtorily  to  Blackwood  to  say  that 
if  the  scurrilous  part  of  the  personality  be  continued,  my 
name  must  be  removed.  Hunt  and  Hazlitt  merit  every 
exposure  and  chastisement,  but  it  is  not  for  me  to  inflict 
it  in  the  way  it  has  been  done.  Besides,  it  lowers  com- 
pletely the  tone  and  character  of  the  journal,  to  which 
respectable  persons  will  cease  to  contribute,  as  they  would 
soon  find  themselves  exposed  to  the  abuse  of  such  fellows 
in  return.  Indeed,  I  cannot  conceive  how  our  friends,  of 
so  much  character  as  well  as  genius,  can  condescend  to  the 
use  of  such  language.  Barrow,  as  the  head  of  all  my  most 
respected  friends,  lias  told  me  that  it  would  be  utterly 
detrimental  to  my  character  to  continue  my  name  any 
longer;  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  its  use,  for  if  the 
writers  direct  their  minds  to  higher  objects,  to  which  they 
arc  fully  competent,  the  journal  will  sell  ten  times  better. 
I  have  already  raised  the  sale  500  copies  since  I  have 
joined  in  it.  These  personalities  absolutely  tied  up  my 
hands,  for  it  is  now  a  constant  reproach.  I  think  you 
must  be  equally  aware  of  this.  To  be  sure,  I  was  not 
myself  sensible  of  the  effect,  until  I  took  upon  myself  tlie 
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responsibility.      But  now   tliat   I   do   feel    its  operation.   I 
would  not  undergo  it  longer  for  any  consideration. 

I  trust  that  you  will  have  thought  with  every  one  here, 
that  the  number  of  the  Quarterly  is  excellent  I  don't 
know  if  the  subject  of  the  '  Translation  of  tlie  Bible  '•  will 
yet  have  attracted  you.  but  you  will  find  it  exceedingly 
interesting  and  most  powerfully  executed.  I  have  got  a 
copy  of  '  Tales  of  the  Dead/  which  I  will  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  sending  to  you,  and  perhaps  you  will  send 
me  a  paper  upon  it.  I  am  very  much  obliged  by  the  two 
articles  which  you  have  contributed  to  our  present  number 
(No.  36).  .  .  .  There  is  no  chance,  I  fear,  that  Sir  John 
Malcolm  will  get  the  appointment  which  Sir  Evan  Nepean 
wants.  Every  one  of  his  jwrsonal  friends  eirc  out  of  the 
direction  by  rotation,  and  Elphinstone  will  get  it.  They 
arc  all  alike  deserving  of  it,  and  are  the  very  best  friends. 

With  the  greatest  esteem, 

Yours  sincerely, 

John  Murray. 

James  Hogg,  who  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  Scott 
and  Murray  at  Abbotsford,  wrote  to  Murray  as  follows  : — 


James  Hogg  to  John  Murray. 


My  dear  Sir. 


Edinburgh,  February  20th,  1819. 


I  arrived  here  the  day  before  yesterday  for  my  spring 
campaign  in  literature,  drinking  whiskey,  &c.,  and  as  I 
have  not  heard  a  word  of  you  or  from  you  since  we  parted 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  above  Abbotsford.  I  dedicate  my 
first  letter  from  the  metropolis  to  you.  And  first  of  all,  I 
was  rather  disappointed  in  getting  so  little  cracking  with 
you  at  that  time.  Scott  and  you  had  so  much  and  so 
many  people  to  converse  about,  whom  nobody  knew  any- 
fling  of  but  yourselves,  that  you  two  got  all  to  say,  and 
le  of  us  great  men,  who  deem  we  know  everything  at 
home,  found  that  we  knew  nothing.  You  did  not  even 
tell  me  what  conditions  you  were  going  to  give  mc  for  my 
■Jacobite  Relics  of  Scotland,'  the  first  part  of  which  will 

•  This  article  was  by  Dr,  D'Oyly. 
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make  its  appearance  this  spring,  and  I  think  bids  fair  to 
be  popular.  .  ,  .  Our  worthy  friend,  Scott,  has  again  had 
an  attack  of  the  cramp  in  his  stomach,  and  yesterday 
when  I  saw  him  he  was  very  far  from  being  well.  He 
spoke  in  the  very  highest  terms  of  both  the  Quarterly  and 
the  Magazine. 

Believe  me,  yours  very  faithfully, 

JAMLS  Hogg. 

When  young  Walter  Scott  passed  through  London  in 
June  1819,  on  the  way  to  join  his  regiment,  the  i8th 
Hussars,  at  Cork,  his  father  commends  him  to  Murray. 

As  my  son  Walter  passes  through  London  to  join 
his  regiment,  I  have  desired  him  to  look  in  at  Albe- 
marle Street,  about  four  or  five  o'clock,  when  he  has  a 
moment  to  spare.  I  do  not  send  him  any  letters  of  recom- 
mendation ;  but  I  will  be  much  obliged  to  you  to  name 
him  to  any  of  my  friends  that  may  chance  to  be  with  you, 
that  he  may  say  he  has  seen  some  of  the  English  literati 
en  passant. 

Mr>  Scott  to  John  Murray. 

July  3rd,  1819. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  desired  John  Ballantyne  to  show  the  little  edition 
of  '  Gary '  *  (for  tlie  original  manuscript  of  which  I  was 
many  years  since  obliged  to  you),  and  to  ask  you  whether 
you  chose  to  take  it  at  ;^I05,  or  preferred  accepting  as 
many  copies  as  would  gratify  your  amateur  friends.  As 
he  writes  me  that  you  have  made  the  former  option,  I 
draw  on  you  for  £\0'^  i^s.  at  three  months,  instead  of 
£\o^  at  six.  The  bill  may  be  easily  renewed  to  the  full 
term  of  credit ;  but  I  want  the  money  just  now  to  help  out 
Walter's  appointments,  which  come  pretty  heavy. 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention  to  the  young 
soldier,  who  wrote  me  that  he  was  to  spend  a  day  with 
you  before  he  left  town.  I  thought  of  being  in  town 
myself ;  but  though  in  some  degree  recovered,  I  am  not 
stout  enough   for  a  long  journey.      So  that   if  you  come 

•  This  was  the  '  Memoirs  of  Robert  Cary,  Earl  of  Monmouth,'  pub- 
lished by  Constable  and  Murray  in  180S. 
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down  to  Scotland,  you  will  find  me  stationary  at  Abbots- 
ford,  should  you  travel  that  way. 

Yours,  very  truly, 
Walter  Scott. 

After  the  discontinuance  of  Murray's  business  connec- 
tion with  Blackwood,  described  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
James  Hogg  wrote  in  great  consternation : 


K 


Mr.  James  Hogg  to  John  Murray. 

Eltrive,  by  Selkirk,  Dec.  9th,  1829. 


Mv  DEAR  Sir, 

By  a  letter  from  Blackwood  to-day,  I  have  the  disagree- 
able intelligence  that  circumstances  have  occurred  which  I 
fear  will  deprive  me  of  you  as  a  publisher — I  hope  never 
as  a  friend  ;  for  I  here  attest,  tliough  I  have  heard  some 
bitter  things  against  you,  that  I  never  met  with  any  man 
whatever  who,  on  so  slight  an  acquaintance,  has  behaved 
to  rae  so  much  like  a  gentleman.  Blackwood  asks  to 
transfer  your  shares  of  my  trifling  works  to  his  new  agents, 
1  answered,  "Never!  without  your  permission."  As  the 
'Jacobite  Relics '  are  not  yet  published,  and  as  they  would 
only  involve  you  further  with  one  with  whom  you  are  going 
to  close  accounts,  I  gave  him  liberty  to  transfer  the  shares 
you  were  to  have  in  them  to  Messrs.  CadcU  and  Davies. 
But  when  I  consider  your  handsome  subscription  for  'The 
Queen's  Wake.'  if  you  have  the  slightest  inclination  to 
retain  your  shares  of  that  work  and  'The  Brownie,*  as  your 
name  is  on  them,  along  with  Blackwood,  I  would  much 
rather,  not  only  from  affection,  but  interest,  that  you  should 
continue  to  dispose  of  them. 

I  know  these  books  arc  of  no  avail  to  you ;  and  that  if 
you  retain  them,  it  will  be  on  the  same  principle  that  you 
published  them,  namely,  one  of  friendship  for  your  humble 
poetical  countryman.  I'll  never  forget  your  kindness  ;  for 
I  cannot  think  that  I  am  tainted  with  the  general  vice  of 
authors'  ingratiiude ;  and  the  first  house  that  I  call  at  in 
London  will  be  tlie  one  in  Albemarle  Street. 

I  remain,  ever  yours  most  truly. 

James  Hogg. 

VOL.  II.  c 
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Murray  did  not  cease  to  sell  the  Shepherd's  works,  and 
made  arrangements  with  Blackwood  to  continue  his  agency 
for  them,  and  to  account  for  the  sales  in  the  usual  way. 

In  recording  the  dealings  of  Murray  with  Blackwood  we 
have  already  mentioned  the  name  of  one  of  the  corre- 
spondents whom  he  secured  for  Blackwood* s  Magasine,  Mr. 
Thomas  Mitchell,  one  of  the  first  Greek  scholars  of  his  day, 
who  on  taking  bis  U.A.  degree  at  Pembroke  College,  Cam- 
bridge, had  received  a  silver  cup,  valued  at  thirty  guineas, 
for  his  remarkable  scholarship.  He  also  gained  an  open 
fellowship  at  Sidney-Sussex  College.  He  was  thoroughly 
Atticised,  and  yet  his  learning  did  not  seem  to  be  acquired, 
but  to  form  a  part  of  his  nature  and  surroundings.  After 
he  left  college  he  became  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr. 
Hope,  the  author  of  '  Anastasius,'  and  travelled  with  his 
sons.  On  his  return  to  England  he  began  to  write  for  the 
press,  and  tlie  high  commendation  which  his  translation  of 
the  *  Birds  of  Aristophanes*  met  with  privately  from 
Giffbrd,  encouraged  him  to  proceed  with  the  translation  of 
'The  Knights,*  with  a  view  to  publication.  Writing  to 
Murray  (27th  July,  1S17),  he  said,  "Visiting  your  Critical 
Room  does  not  tend  to  inspire  confidence."  There  he 
met  John  Hookham  Frere — also  a  distinguished  Greek 
scholar — Gifford,  Hallam,  and  many  other  authors.  He 
wished  to  include  Mr.  Frere s  translation  of  the  Chorus 
in  *  The  Knights  ' ;  but  he  eventually  made  one  of  his  own. 
There  was  much  correspondence  between  him  and  Murray 
on  the  subject,  and  at  length  his  work  was  ready  for 
publication. 

Mr,  7".  Mitchell  to  John  Murray. 

Oct.  t9th,  1818. 

"To  what  has  been  already  done  I  certainly  look  back 
with  satisfaction  ;   and  I   am  more  and   more  persuaded 


that  a  translation  of  '  Aristophanes '  will  be  a  real  public 
service,  in  showing  how  many  more  blessings  we  enjoy- 
in  our  constitution  than  young  men  of  imagination  are 
apt  to  ailow  themselves  to  believe.  It  is  a  very  great 
satisfaction  to  me  to  find  that  Mr.  GifTord's  eye  has  been 
upon  the  work  in  its  progress.  Be  pleased  to  express  to 
him  how  sensible  I  am  of  his  kindness." 

Nov.  13th,  i8i«. 
"Your  letter  of  the  nth  reached  me  too  late  to 
admit  of  being  answered  by  return  of  post ;  but  I  should 
not  do  justice  to  the  feelings  which  it  excited  in  me  if 
I  did  not  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  expressing  in 
the  warmest  terms  the  sense  I  entertain  of  its  kind, 
friendly,  and,  I  may  s.iy,  affectionate  language.  It  will 
form  a  very  satisfactory  answer  to  all  questions  which  con- 
tinually assail  me  as  to  the  reasons  why  '  Aristophanes ' 
yet  remains  unpublished  ;  and  for  all  the  rest  I  leave  myself 
in  your  hands  with  the  most  perfect  confidence.  Your 
very  liberal  offer  for  writing  in  the  Quarterly  Review  I 
duly  appreciate  ;  but  as  most  of  the  materials  which  I  have 
collected  will  be  inserted  at  intervals  in  the  '  Aristophanes,' 
I  doubt  whether  what  is  left  will  be  an  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  what  is  offered.  It  is  too  handsome,  however,  not 
to  stimulate  me  to  make  the  attempt  The  season  is  now 
so  much  advanced,  and  my  health  so  inadequate  at  present 
to  any  great  exertion,  that  I  believe  we  must  drop  the 
thoughts  of  bringing  the  'Aristophanes*  out  this  season. 
.  ,  .  With  regard  to  my  future  plans  in  life,  I  will  communi- 
cate with  you  on  a  future  occasion  :  I  am  sufficiently  aware  of 
your  value  and  estimation  in  society  to  know  that,  whatever 
my  plans  may  be.  they  will  stand  a  chance  of  being  most 
materially  assisted  by  your  countenance  and  friendship." 

On  the  32nd  November,  Mr.  Mitchell  sent  part  of  the 
preface  to  '  The  Clouds/  and  wrote  : 

*'It  ju5t  strikes  me  that  the  enclosed  would  furnish 
no  bad  paper  for  tlie  Quarterly  Rev{eit\  and  if  you  should 
like  it  in  that  way,  I  could  easily  dress  it  up  for  the 
purpose.  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention  in  send- 
me  a  draft  for  £^0  ;  but  I  am  in  no  immediate  want  of 
Itnoney,  and  I  would  rather  that  all  considerations  of  the 
[kind  were  dropped,  till  we  settle  whether  the  work  shall  be 
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continued  after  the  printing  of  ' The  Clouds'  I  therefore 
return  it.  I  will  not  fail  to  think  of  j'our  wishes  respecting 
the  Qitarterly  Review  and  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine, 
I  have  already  two  or  three  subjects  in  my  thoughts  for 
each,  and  indeed  whatever  I  do  hereafter  in  literature,  I 
should  wish  to  confine  myself  entirely  to  those  two  publi- 
cations, as  my  opinions  on  almost  all  matters  are  strictly 
in  unison  with  them,  and  I  begin  to  be  of  an  age  [he  was 
then  thirty-five]  when  opinions  on  all  matters  of  importance 
should  be  no  longer  in  any  state  of  fluctuation.  1  live  too 
much  in  a  state  of  seclusion  to  know  w'ho  are  the  writers 
in  the  latter  work  ;  but  they  seem  to  me  very  able  men, 
and  I  have  been  exceedingly  amused  by  some  of  their 
lucubrations.  The  '  Mad  Banker  of  Amsterdam  '  pleased 
me  beyond  measure." 

From  this  time  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  became  one  of  Murray's 
most  esteemed  personal  friends,  continued  to  write  articles 
for  the  Quarterly  and  Blackwood  on  the  Grecian  Philosophy, 
on  the  Convivial  Parties  of  the  Greeks,  on  the  State  of 
Female  Society  in  Greece,  on  Grecian  Women,  on  the 
Character  of  Socrates,  the  Characters  of  Xenophon  and 
Plato,  and  other  subjects  connected  with  his  translation 
of  'Aristophanes.'  Mr.  Murray  maintained  a  regular  corre- 
spondence with  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  occasionally  gave  his 
opinions  of  the  articles  which  he  transmitted.  With  respect 
to  his  article  on  Grecian  Philosophy,  Mitchell  wrote : 

Mr.  T,  Mitchell  to  John  Murray. 

"  It  may  have  rather  a  scholastic  appearance,  but  I  have 
given  a  light  entrance  to  it  in  the  hope  of  entrapping 
readers.  Pray  continue  your  remarks.  It  is  to  persons  of 
your  class — men  of  general  intelligence  and  education,  but 
whom  other  avocations  have  prevented  from  entering 
deeply  into  the  more  mechanical  parts  of  the  learned 
languages — that  I  wish  chiefly  to  address  myself.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  age  or  country  ever  possessed  a  body 
of  men  so  circumstanced  as  our  own  does  at  this  present 
time ;  and  which  gives  an  opening  to  evcr>'  species  of 
literature  being  properly  and  justly  appreciated." 
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The  number  of  new  works  now  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Murray  was  very  great     He  wrote  to  Lord  Byron  : 

yohn  Murray  to  Lord  Byroii. 

Sept  1817. 
"My  hands  are  quite  full.  I  am  preparing  several 
accounts  of  the  unfortunate  '  China  Expedition  ' — by  Lord 
Amherst,  Captain  Hall,  Mr.  McLeod,  surgeon,  and  last. 
but  not  least,  Mr.  Ellis  (Lord  Buckinghamshire's  son),  who 
was  second  in  command,  I  have  also  Captain  Tucke/s 
Journal,  a  very  interesting  one,  of  the  Mission  to  Africa, 
right  to  the  day  of  his  death.  All  Burckhardt's  papers  (the 
Sheikh  Ibrim) ;  two  new  novels,  left  by  Miss  Austen,  the 
ingenious  author  of  *  Pride  and  Prejudice/  who,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  died  about  six  weeks  ago  ;  a  '  History  of  the  Middle 
Ages'  (two  vols.  4to.),  by  Mr.  Hallam  ;  cum  multis  aliis. 
I  hope  to  be  allowed  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  list 
*  Childe  Harold,'  Canto  IV.  ...  I  am  rejoiced  at  the 
prospect  of  again  opening  my  Literary  Campaign  under 
such  brilliant  auspices." 

Wc  have  several  times  had  occasion  to  refer  to  Mr. 
Frcrc's  *  VVhistlccraft,'  *  a  curious  and  brilliant  jeu  cf  esprit. 
now  almost  forgotten,  but  which  affords  evidence  that  if 
Mr.  Frere's  ambition  had  been  equal  to  his  genius,  he 
might  have  placed  his  name  high  among  the  poets  of  his 
age.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Murray  relating  to  the  extrava- 
ganza, he  writes : — 

Mr.  Frere  to  John  Murray. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  27th  April,  1818. 

Dear  Muricav, 

The  stanzas  which  I  now  send,  you  have  I  believe  seen 
before.  There  arc  in  all  upwards  of  a  hundred,  including 
a  Whistlecraftian  view  of  the  lera  of  Pericles,  Phidias,  the 

•  *  A  Prospectus  and  Specimen  of  an  Intended  National  Work,  by 
WUJvaro  and  Thomas  Whistlccraft,  of  Stowmarket,  in  Suffolk,  Harness 
zod  Collar  Makers,  intended  to  comptise  the  most  interesting  Par- 
ticulars relating  to  Sir  Arthur  and  bis  Round  Table.' 
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Elgin  Marbles,  and  the  Peloponncsian  War,  after  which  a. 
few  stanzas  will  conclude  the  siege  of  the  Convent,  and 
bring  round  the  unity  of  the  story ;  but  there  arc  eighty 
which  may  be  printed  by  themselves,  though  I  should  like 
to  divide  them  differently.  What  you  say  of  the  style,  as 
foreign  to  our  general  taste,  is  perfectly  true.  The  public 
have  no  notion  of  wit  or  humour  without  malignity,  and 
put  themselves  at  a  loss  for  a  meaning  which  they  conclude 
must  be  an  ill-natured  one  ;  perhaps  they  will  like  this 
better,  for  it  has  seemed  good  to  me  to  gibbet  a  couple  of 
names  en  passant,  and  to  make  a  political  allusion  which  is 
pretty  palpable.  I  was,  1  confess,  mortified  at  seeing  no 
notice  of '  Whistlecraft '  in  the  last  Quarterly.  It  might,  I 
think,  have  occupied  the  place  of  '  Adams  on  Cataract.* 
What  has  the  Quarterly  to  do  with  cataracts,  or  catheters, 
or  cataplasms,  or  with  any  subjects  which  are  neither  of 
political,  national,  or  literary  interest  ? 

With  respect  to  advertising.  The  advertisements  that 
I  see  are  nothing  to  the  purpose.  *  Whistlecraft,  a  Na- 
tional Poem,'  is  nothing  ;  but  '  Metrical  Prospectus  and 
Specimen '  gives  an  intimation  of  the  possibility  of  good 
nonsense  in  the  work.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  advertise,  I 
will  furnish  one— ^.^.  (after  the  old  collar-making  advertise- 
ment) :  "  This  article  is  confidently  recommended  to  the 
public  from  its  superior  durability,  being  warranted  not  to 
wear  out  by  the  most  repeated  perusals. 

"First  purchase  'Whistlecraft,'  and  then 

Peruse  and  rc-peruse  again, 

A  dozen  times  at  least,  or  ten  ; 

The  flights  of  his  Stowinarket  pen 

Require  a  keen  attentive  ken. 

Soaring  above  all  other  men, 

As  much  as  hawks  surpass  the  wren. 

Let  En^*)'  grumble  from  her  Den, 

While  Pindus  yields  from  Dupham  Fen. 

CONFUCIITS,  i'oet-in-Ordinar)*  to  Her 
Majesty's  Lottery  Office  Keepers, 
Warren's  Blacking,  &c,  &c." 

If  you  have  the  spirit  to  put  in  a  longer,  1  will  send  you 
an  excellent  one,  containing  tlie  testimonies  of  posterity  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  sometimes  put  in  the  testimonies 
of  the  reviews.     *'  The  following  testimonies  to  the  merit 
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of  this  work  may  be  expected  to  appear  early  in  the 
ensuing  century."  But  it  is  too  long  to  write  unless  you 
wish  to  have  it,  which  you  may  let  me  knovx'.  Your  usual 
prudcrj'  about  advertising  is  quite  out  of  place  with  such  a 
work  as  this.  A  man  comes  into  a  room  with  a  strange, 
uncouth  foreign  uniform.  If  he  looks  shy  and  diffident, 
he  is  immediately  the  last  man  in  the  company,  and 
nobody  troubles  themselves  about  him.  If  he  puts  himself 
confidently  forward,  he  becomes  an  object  of  general 
notice  and  curiosity.  This  is  precisely  the  case  with 
Whistlccraft's  title-page.  What  you  say  of  the  opinion  of 
the  best  judges  is  very  satisfactory  in  one  respect,  and 
might  induce  me  to  go  on  if  the  work  were  a  serious  one  ; 
but  to  write  a  burlesque  poem  for  men  of  good  taste  to 
laugh  at  in  private,  is  not  an  object  of  very  exalted  am- 
bition. A  sober  man  (Burke  says  it  of  himself)  may 
condescend  to  amuse  the  populace  with  innocent  buffoonery, 
but  it  would  not  I  apprehend  become  him  to  go  on  with 
his  grimaces  if  the  mob  look  grave.  If  I  should  be  in- 
duced to  go  on  with  the  work,  you  will  have  nothing  to 
apprehend  from  the  shortness  of  your  term  in  it.  My 
object  was  to  prevent  the  possibility  (as  literarj'  history 
furnishes  some  examples  of  quarrels  between  booksellers 
and  authors)  of  having  the  first  cantos  of  a  work  which  I 
was  continuing  wholly  out  of  my  own  hands.  I  shall  rate 
my  present  stanzas  at  two  guineas  apiece.  If  you  think 
this  too  mucli,  I  will  beg  you  to  return  them.  I  will  stand 
my  trial  with  posterity  upon  the  first  cantos,  and  if  you 
should  ultimately  be  a  loser.  I  will  find  some  way  or  other 
of  reimbursing  you.  But  for  the  future  I  shall  require  a 
higher  stimulus  to  withdraw  me  from  playing  backgammon 
of  an  evening,  which  has  been  my  main  occupation  this 
winter.  I  was  much  pleased  to  find  that  Lord  Byron  was 
pleased  with  '  Whist  lee  raft,'  but  you  do  not  mean  to  deny 
that  •  Bcppo '  is  W.  Rose's.  I  mean  to  assert  it  positively 
and  distinctly.  If  I  had  .seen  it  in  his  handwriting,  I  could 
hardly  be  more  convinced  of  it  than  I  am.  It  is  much 
better  than  anything  that  he  has  done  before,  but  there  are 
his  very  phrases,  and  in  some  stanzas  about  the  weather  a 
sort  of  valetudinary  tone,  which  belongs  to  him.  I  shall 
lose  my  walk  if  I  write  any  more. 

Believe  me,  sincerely  yours, 

J.  H.  Freue. 
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In  a  later  letter,  Mr.  Frere  says,  "Do  not  insert  the 
buffoonish  advertisement  which  I  sent  you." 


Mr.  Frere  to  John  Murray. 


My  DEAR  Murray, 


May  4th,  i8t8. 


I  send  you  tlic  concluding  stanzas  of  the  fourth  canto. 
.  .  .  Lord  Byron  has  paid  mc  a  great  compliment  indeed. 
Vou  will  have  thought  it  odd  that  I  should  persist  in  my 
first  impressions  after  your  letter,  but  the  expression  was 
ambiguous,  and  I  fancied  that  it  was  intcndcdly  so.  In 
fact,  I  was  only  convinced  by  seeing  it  in  the  printed  list 
of  his  works.  If  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  laying  wafers, 
I  might  have  been  finely  taken  in  ;  for  the  attack  on 
Botherby  *  appeared  fully  to  me  to  account  for  its  being 
attributed  to  Lord  Byron,  yet  the  expressions  in  it  arc 
such  as  (between  ourselves)  I  have  heard  from  W.  Rose 
But  tliis  is  something  like  old  Chalmers  showing  that  he 
was  in  the  right  in  believing  the  Ireland  papers  to  be 
Shakespeare's.  By-the-bye,  tliat  Shakespearian  faculty  of 
transforming  himself  was  a  quality  which  I  did  not  think 
belonged  to  liyron  in  so  high  a  degree  as  '  Bepjxj '  has 
shown  that  it  does.  I  am  obliged  to  walk  to  the  Wells, 
and  remain, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

J.  H.  Frere. 

The  last  letter  of  Frere's  that  we  shall  give  relates 
partly  to  * Whistlecraft,'  and  partly  to  his  'Translation 
of  Aristophanes ' :  — 

Mr.  Frere  to  John  Murray. 

Tunbridge  Wells,  May  29th,  1818. 

Dear  Murray, 

My  brother  has  sent  me  an  account  of  his  negotiations 
with  you.  I  certainly  do  not  think  that  the  office  of 
buffoon  to  the  public  is  which  any  one  man  ought  to  apply 

•  Meaning  Sothcby.  Byron  supposed  that  he  had  sent  him  an 
anonymous  letter,  though  Sothcby  dented  it.  An  account  of  '  Whistle- 
craft  *  is  given,  with  extracts,  in  the  large  one-volume  edition  of  Byron's 
works,  1837,  p.  1+2. 
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as 


for  a  second  time,  especially  at  my  time  of  life.  But  this 
may  perhaps  be  considered  as  making  a  part  of  the  first 
sample,  and  therefore  you  are  welcome  to  print  it  gratui- 
tously for  the  remainder  of  your  term  in  the  post  If  the 
pubh'c  before-mentioned  would  have  been  contented  with 
mere  humour  and  creative  fancy,  and  what  in  the  old  style 
was  "honest  mirth,"  I  would  willingly  have  condescended 
to  "  make  sport  for  them."  I  had  done  about  26  stanzas 
of  a  new  canto,  but  I  consider  your  pecuniary  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  work  as  the  only  way  in  which  I  can 
receive  from  you  an  undisguised  and  uncomplimentary 
opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  its  popularity,  and  I 
cannot  go  on  rhyming  for  rhyming's  sake,  or  for  the 
chance  that  posteritj'  may  laugh  at  my  verses  when  I  am 
ciead.  You  are  welcome,  however,  to  what  has  been 
produced  under  a  different  impression. 

With  respect  to  'Aristophanes/  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  fair  to  the  present  translator  to  insert  in  his  work  those 
parts  which  I  had  selected  and  translated  as  the  most 
capable  of  affording  a  good  translation.  This  would  be 
picking  the  plums  out  of  the  pudding.  You  may  be 
assured,  however,  that  if  I  publish  anything,  it  will  not  be 
in  a  way  calculated  to  injure  your  interest  in  the  present 
translation  ;  but  rather  I  should  hope  to  promote  it  by 
attracting  attention  to  the  merits  of  the  original  I  have 
translated  about  a  third  of  two  other  plays  which  you  have 
never  seen,  and  which  will  probably  see  the  light  some 
time  or  other.*  But  I  shall  be  glad  to  consult  you  as  to 
the  time  and  mode  in  which  I  shall  do  it.  These,  how- 
ever, are  things  that  will  keep,  and  I  am  in  no  hurry  cither 
to  finish  or  publish  ihcm. 

I  remain,  yours  sincerely, 


J.  H.  Frere, 

The  name  of  Robert  Owen  is  but  little  remembered 
now,  but  at  the  early  part  of  the  century  he  attained  some 
notoriety  from  his  endeavours  to  reform  society.  He  was 
manager  of  the  Lanark  Cotton  Mills,  but  in  1825  he 
cn^igrated  to  America,  and  bought  land  on   the  Wabash 

•  Mr,  Frere  published  a  collected  Edition  of  his  Translations  of 
*  Aristophanes/  some  twenty  years  after  this,  in  Malta. 
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whereon  to  start  a  model  colony,  called  New  Harmony. 
This  enterprise  failed,  and  he  returned  to  England  in  1827. 
The  following  letter  is  in  answer  to  his  expressed  intention 
of  adding  Mr.  Murray's  name  to  the  title-page  of  the 
second  edition  of  his  '  New  View  of  Society.' 

John  Murray  to  Mr.  Robert  Owen. 

September  9U1,  1817. 

Dear  Sir, 

As  it  is  totally  inconsistent  with  my  plans  to  allow  my 
name  to  be  associated  with  any  subject  of  so  much  political 
notoriety  and  debate  as  your  New  System  of  Society,  I 
trust  that  you  will  not  consider  it  as  any  diminution  of 
personal  regard  if  I  request  the  favour  of  you  to  cause  my 
name  to  be  immediately  struck  out  from  every  sort  of 
advertisement  that  is  likely  to  apjicar  upon  this  subject. 
I  trust  that  a  moment*s  reflection  will  convince  you  of  the 
utter  impropriety  of  my  receiving  the  books  of  registry 
which  i  understand  you  talked  of  sending  to  my  house.  I 
beg  leave  again  to  repeat  that  I  retain  the  same  sentiments 
of  personal  esteem,  and  that  I  am.  dear  Sir, 

Vour  faithful  ser\'ant, 

John  Murray. 

At  the  beginning  of  1817  a  curious  correspondence  took 
place  with  respect  to  the  publishing  of  American  books  in 
England,  and  of  English  books  in  America.  William 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone — son  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone, 
who  had,  with  the  help  of  a  French  army  under  General 
Hoche,  attempted  to  get  up  a  rebellion  in  Ireland  at  the 
end  of  1796 — had  emigrated  to  America,  and,  in  the  first 
place,  endeavoured  to  obtain  an  honest  living  by  entering 
into  the  bookselling  and  publishing  business.  He  was 
not  at  all  successful,  and  shortly  after  abandoned  it,  and 
entered  the  United  States  Artillery  as  lieutenant,  having 
himself  been  a  soldier  under  Napoleon  I.     He  had,  how- 
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ever,  called  upon  Kirk  &  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Edinburgh 
and  Quarterly  Reviews  in  America,  as  well  as  of  the  works 
of  Lord  Byron — all  pirated  of  course.  Kirk  communicated 
with  Mr.  Murray,  and  expressed  himself  as  willing  to 
enter  into  a  mutual  arrangement  with  him  for  the  early 
sheets  of  works  published  by  him  in  England,  and  which 
he  thought  might  be  worthy  of  republication  In  America. 

His  proposal  may  be  regarded  as  the  forerunner  of  what 
is  now  called  the  "  Advance  Sheets "  system,  which  is 
practised  by  English  and  American  publishers. 


J/r.  Kirk  to  John  Murray. 


R"  Gentlemen  in  the  trade  on  your  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
gely   interested    in    the    publication    of   very    valuable 
B   expensive   copyright    works,   have    long   and  deeply 
luit   the  great   inconveniences,  and  to  them  the  injurious 
operation  of  the  laws  in  this  countr)*,  inasmuch  as  they 
do  not  recognise  the  copyright  of  any  book  published  by 
citizens  of  another  state  or  nation.     In  Uiis  state  of  things, 
a    remedy  has  presented   itself  to  our  minds,  to  wit,  to 
make  an  arrangement  founded  on  principles  of  reciprocity 
and  confidence,  and  divide  the  profits  arising  from  the  first 
republication  of  new  works  in  this  country  with  the  pub- 
lisher in  England  who  first  sends  out  the  copy.     With  this 
view,  we  propose  that  you  funiish   us  with  the  sheets  as 
irinted,   to  be   forwarded   by   duplicate   conveyances    as 
dily  as  possible,  of  all  such  books  of  merit  and  general 
interest  as  might  be  deemed  suitable  for  republication  in 
^America.     On  all  such  books  thus  forwarded  by  you,  and 
republished  by  us,  we  propose  to  allow  you  one-third  of  the 
net  profits,  the  proportion  due  to  you  to  be  subject  to  your 
order  in  six  or  eight  months  from  die  time  of  republication." 

Mr.  Kirk  further  stated  that  the  first  book  which  he 

3posed  Mr.  Murray  to  republish   in  England  was  the 

'Narrative  of  Captain  James  Riley';  and  he  at  the  same 

bmc  desired  Captain  Riley  to  address  Mr.  Murray  relating 

to  his  '  Narrative,*  which  arrived  in  due  time. 
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Captain  Riley  to  John  Murray. 

*'  The  book  which  I  am  about  to  publish  is  an  authentic 
account  of  my  own  shipwreck  and  sufferings  on  the  Western 
Coast  of  Africa.'  I  was  redeemed  from  the  worst  of 
barbarous  slavery  by  an  Englishmtn,  who  possesses  not 
only  all  the  virtues  and  all  the  sympathetic  feelings  so 
justly  attributed  to  the  British  character,  but  an  elevation 
of  soul  which  will  not  fail  to  enrol  his  name  high  on  the 
imperishable  list  of  worthy  benefactors  of  mankind — I 
mean  William  Willshire,  Esquire,  a  native  of  London. 
This  work,  though  written  by  a  seaman,  I  am  confident 
will  be  read  with  avidity  and  interest  by  every  class  of 
readers  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  in  Great 
Britain  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  source  of  uncommon  profit 
to  its  publisher  and  proprietors." 

This  was  certainly  very  high  praise  to  come  from  the 

author  of  the  work ;  yet  it  was  justified  by  the  result. 
Captain  Riley  desired  that  Mr.  Murray  should  secure  a 
•copyright  for  the  book  if  possible,  and  stated  tliat  lie  wished 
to  share  the  profits  with  the  widows  and  children  of  his 
unfortunate  shipmates,  who  had  been  left  destitute.  Mr. 
Murray  could  not  secure  a  copyright  for  the  book,  because 
it  had  already  been  published  in  the  United  States,  but  he 
at  once  published  it,  and  subsequently  sent  Captain  Riley 
half  the  profits  of  the  sale.  What  was  thought  of  the 
interest  of  the  narrative  may  be  understood  from  what 
Blackwood  wrote  to  Murray. 

Mr,  Blackwood  to  John  Murray. 

May,  1817. 

"  What  a  treat  you  have  given  to  Mrs.  B.  and  me  in 
'  Riley '  1  I  never  read  anything  so  affecting  and  interesting. 
We  cried  over  it  yesterday  like  children.     Surprising  and 

•  *TUe  Authentic  Narrative  of  the  loss  of  the  American  Brig 
Commerce^  on  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa,  with  the  sufferings  of  her 
surviving  Officers  and  Crew.' 


almost  incredible  as  the  events  are,  yet  there  is  a  verity 
and  touching  simph"city,  with  a  natural  eloquence  of 
language,  which  !iave  perhaps  never  been  surpassed.  Our 
philosophers  laugh  at  religious  feeling,  but  if  it  were  no 
more  than  a  matter  of  taste,  if  they  thought  justly,  they 
would  acknowledge  its  power." 

Among  the  other  new  books  published  by  Mr.  Murray 
in  1817  were  Mr.  Charles  Bucke's  'Beauties,  Harmonies, 
and  Sublimities  of  Nature* — described  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  as  "  one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  he  had 
ever  read,  and  that  it  must  stand  at  the  head  of  its  class  in 
modem  times  ;"  Mr.  Charles  Butler's  '  Historical  Memoirs 
of  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish  Catholics  since  the 
Reformation  '—one  of  the  ablest  books  of  the  time,  which 
soon  went  to  a  third  edition;  Sheirs  tragedy  of  *The 
Apostate/  for  which  Murray  gave  the  author  ;r400  the  day 
after  he  had  seen  it  acted  at  Covent  Garden  ;  William 
Stewart  Rose's  '  Letters  from  the  North  of  Italy/  addressed 
to  Henry  Hallam,  for  which  Murray  gave  the  author  300 
guineas  ;  La  Rochejaquelein's  '  Narrative  of  The  Cam- 
paign in  La  Vendee '  ;  G.  F.  Leckie's  work  on  the 
'  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe' ;  John  Maclcod's  '  Voyage 
of  H.M.S.  Akeste  to  the  Island  of  Loochoo' ;  and  various 
other  books,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned. 

Mr.  Murray  received  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Malcolm,  with 
a  review  of  Captain  Williams*  work  on  the  Bengal  Army, 

Sir  John  Malcolm  to  John  Murrey, 

TrincomaJcc,  March  3rd,  18 17, 
You  will  not  be  sorry  to  hear  that  I  am  going  on  with  my 
Letters  with  good  success.  Five  are  finished,  and  eleven 
or  twelve  will  make  a  fair-sized  quarto.  They  will  include 
a  journey  across  the  Peninsula  from  Madras  to  Bombay,  by 
Hyderabad  and  Poonah.  The  visit  to  these  capitals  in 
'799  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  writing  what  I  am  now 
revising — the  account   of  the    rise    of   Mahomedan    and 
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Hindu  power  in  the  South  of  India,  with  a  description  of 
the  country,  buildings,  and  the  characteristics  and  manners 
of  its  actual  inhabitants.  These  letters  will  finish  at  Bombay, 
^■ith  a  description  of  the  character  of  the  Indians.  The 
next  volume  will  be  devoted  to  Persia.  I  once  thought, 
from  the  fund  of  matter  I  had  collected,  that  it  would 
surpass  the  Indian  scries.  But  as  I  proceed,  my  opinion 
•changes  ;  and  if  I  can  manage  to  make  the  whole  like 
those  I  have  done,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  why  I 
should,  my  Persian  production  will  be  a  younger  brother. 
The  style  of  these  letters  is  to  my  taste.  I  can  be  critically 
correct  on  historical  facts,  and  strike  off  at  pleasure  into  an 
interesting  talc  relating  to  a  king,  a  dancing  girl,  a  tomb, 
a  queen,  a  palace,  or  a  snake,  and  yet  preserve  unity ; 
making  the  whole  bear  on  one  point,  a  full  and  faithful 
delineation  of  the  usages,  habits,  and  character  of  the 
natives  of  India.  I  am  t^ot  yet  resolved  what  I  shall  do 
with  this  production.  If  it  never  goes  further,  it  will  be 
of  use,  as  it  has  served  to  condense  all  that  is  worth 
preserving  of  my  letters,  journals,  &c.  If  I  determine 
on  its  publication,  you  shall  hear.  But  I  see,  from  what  is 
done,  that  I  can  form  no  judgment  of  its  value  till  it  is 
•completed.* 

Ever  yours, 

John  Maxcolm. 

Mr.  Murray  had  already  begun  to  identify  himself  with 
■works  of  voyages  and  travels — to  the  North  Pole,  and  into 
the  interior  of  Africa ;  his  chief  helper  in  the  enterprise 
being  his  active  friend,  John  Barrow,  Under-Secretary  of 
the  Admiralty,  who  in  May,  1817,  brought  to  him  the 
account  of  the  ill-fated  expedition  to  explore  the  Congo 
which  was  despatched  by  the  Admiralty,  with  full 
•equipment  in  1816,  to  trace  the  river  to  its  source. 
Fever,  however,  of  a  virulent  type  broke  out  among  the 
members  of  the  expedition,  and  nearly  all  of  them, 
including   Captain   Tuckey,  R.N.,  the  commander,   died. 

•  These  leuers  were  afterwards  published  in  'Murray's  Home  and 
•Colonial  Library.' 


The  Journals  were  published  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  widows 
and  orphans  of  the  unhappy  sufferers, 

Mr.  Murray  gave  ii^40O  for  tiie  Journal,  but,  as  in  the 
case  of  Mungo  Park's  narrative,  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
some  portion  of  the  MS.  had  been  surreptitiously  printed 
and  issued  elsewhere. 


Mr.  Barroiu  to  John  Murray. 

August  J5th,  1817. 
It  is  too  true  that  the  rascals  have  somehow  or 
other  got  access  to  Tuckey's  'Journal,'  through  what 
channel  I  fear  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  to  discover, 
or  if  we  could  discover,  be  able  to  prevent  them  going 
on  ;  the  extraordinary  fact  is  that  none  but  common 
artificers  and  seamen  returned,  all  the  officers,  except  the 
master,  the  surgeon,  and  a  mate  having  died  ;  and  the 
master,  as  he  thought,  having  secured  all  the  Journals.  I 
sent  for  our  solicitor,  and  desired  him  to  inquire  if  there 
were  any  means  of  laying  an  injunction  on  the  further 
publication  ;  but  he  thinks  there  are  not,  and  if  there  were 
jt  could  only  be  done  by  the  Chancellor  on  affidavit  that 
the  MS.  belonged  to  the  public,  and  the  Court  of  Chancery 
is  closed  till  the  end  of  October.  Perhaps  it  will  be  better 
to  take  no  notice  of  it,  as  it  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted 
any ;  and  if  we  could  print  two  sheets  every  day,  the  work 
might  come  out  at  the  end  of  September ;  but  then  I 
doubt  whether  the  colonial  part  would  be  ready.  As  far 
as  relates  to  myself  I  am  now  ready  with  the  Introduction, 
and  could  very  soon  have  the  remaining  part  in  a  state  of 
forwardness.     But  your  plates — when  will  they  be  ready  ? 

August  30th,  1817. 
"  I  would  give  something  to  detect  the  vagabond  who 
has  stolen  it.  I  have  written  to  the  master,  and  to  Mrs. 
Tuckcy.  but  I  don't  believe  that  they  know  the  least  about 
it.  Could  not  you  set  to  work  some  cunning  fellow  to  get 
at  it?" 

September  ist,  1S30. 
"T  have  seen  Mrs.  Tuckey,  and  she  tells  me  that  Mrs. 
Eyre,  tlie  fat  purser's  widow,  informed  her  that  among  her 
husband's  things  she  found  a  copy  of  a  journal  which  she 
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supposed  to  be  her  husband's.  I  have  sent  her  to  Mrs. 
Eyre  to  desire  her  to  call  on  me.  This  is  no  doubt  the 
channel,  and  it  is  probably  confirmed  by  her  living  in  the 
Strand.  If  she  comes,  I  will  endeavour  to  frighten  her  so 
far  as  to  prevail  on  her  to  endeavour  to  recover  the  MS. 

*'  [  sat  up  last  night  over  Mr.  Macleod's  *  narrative  till  I 
had  nearly  got  through  it,  which  proves  at  least  that  it 
interested  mi\  and  I  am  much  deceived  if  it  will  not 
interest  others.  There  is  no  pretence  of  science  or  fine 
writing  about  it  ;  but  the  story  of  the  voyage,  and  the 
description  of  the  Loo-Choo  Islands  in  particular,  is  told 
in  a  plain,  intelligible,  and  unaffected  manner.  It  will 
certainly  make  a  ver>' entertaining  readable  octavo  volume  ; 
and  will  afford  a  very  pretty  little  article  for  the  Review  ; 
so  that  you  have  it  in  two  ways,  and  it  will  not  in  the  least 
interfere  with  Ellis's  quarto." 

Mr.  Murray  continued  to  publish  a  few  poems  besides 
those  of  Lord  Byron.  Mrs.  Hcmans  was  not  very  successful 
at  first  She  regretted  (26th  rebniar>%  1817)  the  loss  which 
had  been  occasioned  through  the  publication  of  '  The 
Restoration  of  the  Arts/  and  requested  Mr,  Murray  to 
suggest  any  subject,  or  style  of  writing  likely  to  be  more 
popular.  Her  poem  on  the  '  Elgin  Marbles  '  had  not  been 
satisfactory  ;  and  she  seemed  at  a  loss  how  to  employ 
her  pen.  But  on  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  in 
November  18 17,  there  was  a  great  outburst  of  poetry. 
Poems  on  the  subject  came  from  all  quarters — from 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Mrs.  Hemans  again 
tried  her  hand  in  the  '  Monody  on  the  Princess  Charlotte.' 

Some  time  later  Major  H.  Browne,  on  the  part  of  Mrs* 
Hemans  (his  sister),  sent  Mr.  Murray  the  first  canto  of  the 
* Abencerrages,'  and  requested  "a  liberal  offer  for  the 
copyright."  He  also  showed  his  unfamiliarity  with  Hteraiy 
procedure  by  asking  that  Mr.  Giflbrd  would  allot  a  page 
of  the  Quarterly  to  a  review  of  the  work. 

•  Voyage  of  Ihe  AkesU  to  Chin.i. 
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Mr.  Murray  kept  up  his  corre^ipondence  and  friendship 
with  Mrs.  Hcmans  for  many  years,  and  pubh'shcd  several 
of  her  works.  For  the  copyright  of  the  'Vespers  of 
Palermo/  referred  to  in  the  following  letter,  he  paid  her 


I 


200  gumeas. 


Mrs,  Hemans  to  John  Murray. 

Brownhylfa,  March  31st,  t83|. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  letter,  and 
according  to  your  desire,  will  draw  upon  you  for  the 
amount  you  authorize  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  I  have 
almost  completed  a  Tragedy  on  the  subject  of  the  Sicilian 
V^cspers,  but  am  undecided  whether  to  offer  it  for  the 
Theatre  or  for  publication.  My  friends  advise  the  former, 
but,  if  I  could  dispose  of  the  copyright  to  my  satisfaction, 
I  think  I  should  prefer  the  latter.  If  you  will  favour  me 
with  your  advice  on  the  subject,  I  shall  feel  much  obliged. 
We  have  been  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety  and  alarm  for 
some  time  past,  on  account  of  my  brother,  Colonel  Browne, 
of  whose  imminent  danger  you  have  doubtless  heard. 
His  recovery  from  the  numerous  wounds  he  received  in 
struggling  with  the  cowardly  Bravos  who  attacked  him 
in  Dublin,  has  been  very  slow,  but  I  trust  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  month  he  will  certainly  return  to  England. 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  Hemans. 


Among  the  would-be  poets  was  a  young  Quaker  gentle- 
man of  Stockton-on-Tces  who  sent  Mr.  Murray  a  batch  of 
poems.  The  publisher  wrote  an  answer  to  his  letter,  which 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  poet's  father,  of  the  same  name, 
but  without  the  word  "  Junr."     The  father  answered  : — 


Mr,  Proctor  to  Mr,  Murray. 

Esteemed  Friend, 

I  feel  very  much  obliged  by  thy  refusing  to  publish  the 
papers  sent  thee  by  my  son.  I  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
anjthing  of  the   kind,  or  should  have  nipt  it  in  the  bud. 
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On  receipt  of  this,  please  burn  the  whole  that   was  sent 
thee,  and  at  thy  convenience  inform  me  that  it  has  been 
done.     Witli  thanks  for  thy  highly  commendable  care, 
I  am  respectfully,  thy  friend. 

John  Proctor. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Hodgson,  the  friend  and  correspondent 
of  Lord  Byron,  published  a  poem  entitled  'The  Friends,* 
which  was  favourably  noticed  by  the  reviewers,  but  was 
soon  forgotten.  Hodgson  afterwards  said  it  should  have 
been  called  *  Foes  *  instead  of  '  Friends.'  In  a  letter  to 
Murray  (30th  May,  1818),  he  wrote  : — 

"They  have  come  late  into  the  world,  but  with  this 
you  have  nothing  to  do,  and  I  (if  possible)  still  less.  In 
proportion  to  the  slow  arrival  of  a  guest  at  a  fashionable 
party,  he  should  be  loudly  announced  by  the  people  at 
the  stair-head.  In  plain  English,  every  exertion  will  be 
necessary  to  prevent  this  last  comer  from  dropping  dead 
from  the  press." 

Few  of  the  poems  when  published  reached  a  second 
edition,  and  not  unfrequently  the  unsuccessful  poets  blamed 
their  publisher  rather  than  themselves  for  the  failure  of 
their  works. 

Even  Sharon  Turner,  Murray's  solicitor,  wrote  to  him 
about  the  publication  of  his  poems,  which  he  had  written 
**to  idle  away  the  evenings  as  well  as  he  could."  Murray 
answered  his  letter : 

John  Murray  to  Mr,  Sharon  Turner, 

17th  November,  1817. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  creditable  to  your  name,  or 
advantageous  to  your  more  important  works,  that  the 
present  one  should  proceed  from  a  different  publisher. 
Many  might  fancy  that  Longman  had  declined  it  Long- 
man might  suspect  me  of  interference  ;  and  thus,  in  the 
uncertainty  of  acting  with  propriety  myself,  I  should  have 
little  hope  of  giving  satisfaction  to  you.     I  therefore  refer 
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the  matter  to  your  own  feelings  and  consideration.  It  has 
afforded  me  great  pleasure  to  learn  frequently  of  late  that 
you  are  so  much  better.  I  hope  that  during  the  winter,  if 
»■€  have  any,  to  send  you  many  amusing  books  to  shorten 
the  tediousncss  of  time,  and  charm  away  your  indisposition. 
Mrs.  Murray  Ls  still  up  and  welt,  and  desires  me  to  send 
her  best  compliments  to  you  and  Mrs.  Turner. 

Ever  yours  faithfully, 

J.  Murray, 

Mr.  Turner  thanked  Mr.  Murray  for  his  letter,  and  said 
that  if  he  proceeded  with  his  intentions  he  would  adopt 
his  advice.  "  I  have  always  found  Longman  very  kind  and 
honourable,  but  I  will  not  offer  him  now  what  you  think  it 
right  to  decline." 

Sir  John    Dillon    sent    Mr.    Murray   'The    Chieftain's 
Daughter.'     He  wished  him  to  publish  it,  and  to  attend 
its  performance  when  represented  on  the  stage.     Murray 
I     sent  the  drama  to  Mr.  Gifford,  who  decided  against  it 

^^^  Mr.  Gifford  to  John  Murray. 

^H  Jan.  ist.,  i8iS. 

I^'  "  I  have  got  through  three  acts  of  the  play,  and  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  travel  further.  It  is  very  smooth, 
ver>'  pretty,  very  tame,  very  improbable,  and  very  childish. 
I  will  engage  to  write  you  three  such  tragedies  faster  than 
a  common  letter.  But  we  have  audiences  more  silly  than 
the  silliest  writer,  and  this  perhaps  may  suit  them.     This 

tthe  nrst  day  of  the  year.     I  wish  it  may  be  a  happy  one 
yoa"— W.  G. 
Mr.  Murray  continued  his  kindness  to  literary  men,  no 
matter  what  their  political  opinions  might  be.     The  fol- 
lowing note  affords  an  illustration  of  this  : — 

^^h  Mr,  James  Mill  to  John  Murray, 

^^^^K  1,  Quecn^s  Square,  Westminster, 

^^^B  July 

^^^^■Ir.  Mill  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Murray,  and 
^^Hi|l  he  wilt  accept  his  cordial  thanks  for  the  loan  of  the 
^H  D  2 
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Sanscrit  Algebra.  Mr.  Mill  is  also  desirous  of  expressing 
his  high  sense  of  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Murray  in  offering  to 
favour  him  with  the  sight  of  any  book  which  he  publishes; 
an  offer  which,  on  the  scale  of  Mr.  Murray's  transactions, 
is  no  small  indulgence  to  a  man  of  letters,  and  an  in- 
dulgence of  which  Mr.  Mill  will  often  very  gratefully  ax^ail 
himself." 

M.  de  Sismondi  also  wrote,  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  several  books  which  Mr,  Murray  had  been  kind  enough 
to  send  him  ;  and  proceeded  : — 


Mk  y.  C  L.  de  Sismondi  to  John  Murray, 

Geneva,  38th  July,  1817. 
Even  were  I  to  suppose  some  design  to  gain  me  over 
to  the  high-Tory  principles  which  seem  to  pervade  them 
all,  I  should  be  grateful  for  the  attempt,  though  perhaps 
further  than  ever  from  surrendering,  or  from  putting  in  my 
calendar  such  a  saint  as  the  Duchess  of  Angouldme.  It  is 
in  a  system  every  way  opposite  that  I  have  finished  my 
history  [*  Republiqucs  Italiennes  '],  and  am  ready  to  print 
the  five  last  volumes,  from  .\ii.  to  xvi.  I  had  no  agreement 
with  my  bookseller  at  Paris  ;  but  from  the  complete  downfall 
of  freedom  on  the  continent,  I  begin  to  doubt  whether  such 
a  book  as  mine,  under  the  protection  of  its  enormous  bulk, 
will  be  allowed  in  France,  though  there  would  be  no  sus- 
picion in  a  country  which  preserved  even  a  shade  of  liberty. 
I  had  once  made  you  a  proposal  for  printing  the  preceding 
volumes  in  England.  You  thought  then  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  vie  with  continental  booksellers.  Now  it 
may  very  well  be  that  the  Holy  Alliance  would  grant  you 
a  kind  of  exclusive  privilege  by  prohibition  for  which  I 
shall  not  be  in  the  least  disposed  to  thank  them.  How- 
ever, it  would  change  entirely  the  condition  of  the  English 
bookseller  who  should  take  my  work.  An  extensive  sale  in 
England,  and  a  probable  smuggling  over,  though  not  to  a 
great  extent,  on  the  continent,  would  be  the  necessary  con- 
sequences of  the  suspicions  of  the  police.  If  that  alteration 
in  the  case  should  change  your  mind,  and  if  a  price  of 
;^300  per  volume  of  about  thirty  sheets,  or  ;^I500  for  the 
whole,  would  be  agreed  to,  I  should  go  over  to  England  in 
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about  three  months,  to  survey  and  correct  the  print.  I 
would  be  very  thankful  for  a  ready  answer  to  that  proposal, 
which  must  have  great  influence  on  my  other  determinations. 
Believe  me  to  be,  with  high  gratitude  and  esteem, 

You  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

J.  C.  L.  HE  SiSMONDI. 

Mr.  Murray,  however,  did  not  agree  to  this  proposal  to 
publish  Sismondi's  '  History  of  the  Italian  Republics/  and 
to  smuggle  the  volumes  surreptitiously  into  France, 

Mr.  Murray  kept  up  his  pleasant  correspondence  with 
Mrs.  Graham,  then  living  at  Broughty  Ferry  on  the  Tay. 
She  had  woven  a  Scotch  plaid  for  Mr.  Murray's  use  during 
the  approaching  winter  season,  and  announced  its  comple- 
tion in  the  following  pleasant  letter : — 
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My  dear  Sir, 


Mrs*  Graham  to  yokn  Murray. 

Broughty  Ferry,  2nd  November,  1817. 


At  length  the  plaid  is  woven  and  packed  up,  and  only 
waits  a  fair  wind  to  .sail  with  my  two  brothers  and  sister  to 
you.  I  hope  you  will  like  it  as  well  as  mine.  I  like,it  better, 
as  it  is  both  finer  and  softer.  I  also  send  Mr.  Foscolo's 
little  book,  which  I  had  unintentionally  purloined,  and 
a  book  of  Sir  J.  Mackintosh's,  which  you  may  give  him 
when  you  have  an  opportunity.  If  the  five  brace  of  grouse 
I  send  you  arrive  in  good  order,  will  you  send  one  brace 
to  him  with  the  parcel,  as  I  have  forgotten  his  address ; 
and  I  will  send  Mrs.  Murray  ptarmigan  in  about  three 
weeks  to  make  up  for  it. 

I  wish  you  would  write  me  some  news,  for  I  have  none 
here  ;  and,  to  mend  matters,  I  caught  so  bad  a  cold  at 
Stormont,  where  I  was  paying  a  visit  some  vveeks  ago,  that 
1  have  never  been  able  to  stir  out  of  the  hou.se  since,  and 
therefore  can't  work  in  the  garden,  or  walk,  or  sai!,  or  do 
anything  agreeable  out  of  doors — not  even  to  go  and  sec 
the  famous  attack  made  upon  the  whales  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Dundee,  which  was,  I  am  told,  ludicrous  beyond  the 
powers  of  description.     We  saw  the  shoal  of  fish  go  up 
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the  river  the  day  before,  but  little  thought  they  were  to 
afford  such  sport.  Hector  Mclntyrc's  combat  with  the 
Sealgh  was  nothing  to  that  of  a  currier  and  a  finner  in  the 
harbour.  The  currier  ran  up  to  his  middle  into  the  water 
with  a  dressing-knife,  and  manfully  plunged  it  up  to  the  hilt 
in  the  side  of  the  finner.  The  whale  turned  sharp  on  the 
currier,  and  turned  him  head  over  heels  in  the  water,  but 
bearing  off  the  knife  of  the  half-drowning  currier.  Mean- 
while a  sailor  leaped  on  the  enraged  animal's  back,  and 
swam  Arion-like  round  the  harbour,  holding  by  the  back 
fin.  I  am  half  sorry  to  relate  tliat  tiie  poor  fish  was  at  last 
mastered.  The  oil  will  probably  illuminate  the  currier's 
kitchen  this  very  night  .  .  . 

I  am  promised  one  of  the  first  copies  of  *  Rob  Roy.' 
What  a  mine  the  author  possesses  t  I  would  rather  have 
it  than  any  of  those  in  Peru.  W.  Scott,  a  short  time  ago. 
notified  a  visit  to  Sir  James  Colquhoun,  near  Loch  Lomond. 
Sir  James  imagined  that  it  must  be  for  the  purpo.sc  of 
obtaining  certain  MSS.  which  are  in  his  family  relative  to 
'Rob  Roy,'  and  sent  word  that  his  house  was  full  of 
plasterers  and  painters,  and  that  he  could  receive  nobody. 
W.  S.  therefore  resolved  to  take  him  by  surprise,  and 
accordingly  went  unawares  to  the  house,  but  when  Sir 
James  heard  there  was  a  gentleman  at  the  front  door  he 
went  out  at  the  back,  and  so  escaped,  and  also  escaped 
contributing  to  the  novel.* 

Pray  what  is  the  4th  Canto  of  '  Childe  Harold  '  doing? 
and  wliere  is  Lord  Byron  ?  You  know  my  admiration  for 
his  works,  and  my  thoughts  for  the  best,  the  very  best,  of 
the  man.  What  is  your  friend  the  Laureate  doing  ?  Is  he 
returned  from  the  Continent?  I  have  seen  but  one  new 
book — a  Danish  account  of  the  nortli  of  Africa,  interesting 
and  curious.  Have  any  of  your  geographers  got  hold  of  it  ? 
It  is  straight  from  the  Baltic,  having  been  commissioned  by 
my  good  friend.  Dr.  Ross,  who  has  just  received  some  chests 
full  of  German  books,  which  he  threatens  mc  with  a  read- 
ing <:>^,  .  .  .  My  love  to  Mrs.  Murray  and  the  children, 
especially  little  Maria,  and  believe  me  ever, 

Very  truly  and  gratefully  yours, 

M.  Graham. 


•  Sec  allusion  in  Lady  Abercorn's  letter^  p.  65. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

MR.   SOUTHEY  AND  TlfE  'QUARTERLY.' 

We  must  now  return  to  the  Qitarterly  Review^  to  which,  as 
it  had  been  Mr.  Murray's  first  love,  he  continued  faithful 
to  the  end.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Gifford's  failing  health  and 
the  incurable  irregularity  with  which  he  prepared  each 
number  for  publication,  the  circulation  reached  12,000  in 
1817,  and  14,000  a  few  months  later. 

Southey  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  most  constant  and 
prolific  contributors.  "The  most  profitable  line  of  com- 
l>osition  is  reviewing,"  he  wrote  to  J.  T.  Coleridge.  ..."  I 
have-not  yet  received  so  much  for  the  'History  of  the 
Brazils'  (in  three  volumes)  as  for  a  single  article  in  the 
Quarterly"  To  help  Southey  in  this  unfortunate  work, 
Bishop  Ilcbcr  aftcnvards  wrote  a  laudatory  article  in  the 
Revinc.  Mr.  Murray,  always  willing  to  render  assist- 
ance, oflfered  Southey  j^500  a  volume  for  a  series  of 
English  Biographies,  six  in  number,  which  he  might 
collect  from  the  Lives  he  had  written  for  the  Quarterly  ; 
but  Southey  was  busy  with  his  'Book  of  the  Church,'  and 
did  not  accept  the  offer.  He  afterwards  wrote  an  article 
on  Cromwell  for  the  Quarterly^  but  he  did  not,  as  Murray 
proposed,  expand  it  into  a  regular  biography. 

The  payments  for  his  contributions  were  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  his  income,  "  Literature,"  said  Robinson, 
•■  is  now  Southey 's  trade ;  he  is  a  manufacturer,  and  his 
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study  is  his  workshop — a  very  beautiful  one,  certainly.  .  .  . 
His  time  is  his  wealth  ;  and  I  shall  therefore  scnipulously 
abstain  from  stealinjj  any  portion  of  it"* 

By  dint  of  experience,  he  was  able  to  collect  his  informa- 
tion and  write  out  his  articles  with  great  rapidity  ;  and  he 
could,  without  difficulty,  have  filled  a  whole  number  from 
his  own  head  and  pen  alone.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he 
was  able  to  '*  tear  the  heart  out  of  a  book  ; "  glancing 
down  each  page  to  see  whether  it  contained  anything  that 
he  was  likely  to  make  use  of,  he  made  certain  notes  which 
he  slipped  in  as  marks,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
with  the  help  of  his  remarkable  memory,  he  obtained 
enough  materials  to  form  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
paper.  It  was  not  merely  a  review  with  extracts,  but  a 
complete  analysis,  giving  the  gist  of  the  book  under  con- 
sideration. He  could,  moreover,  infuse  a  little  sarcasm  too. 
Rogers  said  of  him  :  "  The  Laureate  has  two  inkstands 
always  at  hand  ;  the  one  is  filled  with^//,  and  the  other 
with  ntiik:' 

He  was  at  times,  as  has  already  been  said,  the  despair 
of  Gifford,  who  was  occasionally  under  the  necessity  of 
abridging  his  articles,  or,  as  Southey  called  it,  "  mutilating  " 
them,  at  which  the  Laureate  was  usually  very  sore.  No.  32 
contained  no  fewer  than  three  by  him.  When  Southey's 
article  on  '  Parliamentary  Reform  *  came  out  in  the  pre- 
vious number,  it  was  immediately  surmised  that  he  was 
the  author,  and  the  Whigs  and  Radicals  attacked  him 
furiously.  Hazlitt,  who  detested  him,  was  the  most  severe, 
and  he  contrasted  Southey's  article  in  the  Quar/erfy^  with 
his  '  Wat  Tyler.'  Some  of  Southey's  enemies  caused  '  Wat 
Tyler'  to  be  reprinted, on  which  Southey  applied   for  an 

*  H.  C.  Robinson's  '  Diary,  Reminiscences,*  &c.,  ij.  22. 
t  Hazlitt's  '  Political  Essays,  with  Sketches  of  Public  Characters, 
1S19,'  pp.  190-240. 


SOUTHEY'S  '  WAT  TYLER: 
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injunction  against  its  re-publication.  The  circumstances 
of  this  early  literary  indiscretion  have  already  been  related 
in  a  letter  from  Murray  to  Lord  Byron.*  On  the  appear- 
ance of  the  article  in  the  Quarterly,  Mr.  William  Smith,  M.P., 
made  an  attack  on  Southcy  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  which  Southey  replied  in  a  *  Letter  to  Mr.  Smith/ 
published  by  Murray  in  1817.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer 
to  the  particulars  of  the  case ;  but  what  Mr.  Murray 
thought  of  the  transaction  may  be  learned  from  the  fol- 
lowing passage  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Blackwood. 


jfohn  Murray  to  Mr.  Blackwood, 

Feb.  27th,  1817. 
••  The  Whigs  are  in  a  most  infernal  fury  at  our  article  on 
Reform.  But  the  upshot  is  an  abuse,  not  of  the  article, 
which  is  too  masterly  for  them,  but  of  the  author,  that 
it  is  a  shame  that  IIE  should  write  such  an  article  who 
once  thought  so  diflTcrently.  I  suppose  I  have  had  thirty 
applications  to  know  the  author  (Southey),  and  half  as 
many  to  print  it  separately,  forsooth.  ...  I  will  send  you 
down  in  post-mail  parcel  a  copy  of 'Wat  Tyler.*  It  was 
written  many  years  ago  by  Southey,  and^'w;/  to  Ridgway 
to  assist  to  pay  his  expenses  when  in  prison.  It  was  never 
printed,  and  was  thought  so  little  of  that  the  MS.  was 
never  demanded.  Some  one  has  had  the  baseness  to  print 
it  at  this  time.  There  is  an  injunction  against  it,  and  I 
give  you  this  as  a  curiosity." 

There  is  an  allusion  in  the  foregoing  letter  to  a  difficulty 
which  has  always  beset,  and  still  besets,  the  owner  of  the 
Quarterly  Review^  in  the  constant  applications  which  are 
made  by  well-meaning  persons  when  any  article  of  par- 
ticular interest  appears,  to  republish  it  at  a  low  price,  so 
that  it  may  be  spread  abroad  throughout  the  kingdom. 
To  such  correspondents  Mr.  Murray  was  not  so  accom- 
modating. 

•  See  voL  i.  p.  383, 
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yokn  Murray  to  Mr,  W,  Blackwood, 

Feb.  22nd,  1817. 
"  What  I  am  I  to  give  away  the  result  of  the  sweat  of  ten 
years  ?  These  good  people,  who  never  even  sprinkled  with 
water  the  root  of  my  tree,  would  now  thoughtlessly  pluck 
all  my  plums  and  pears,  the  results  of  my  long  labours. 
Would  not  the  least  reflection  leach  them  that  they  ought 
(two  or  three  dozen  of  them)  to  buy  a  quantity  of  my 
Review,  and  thus  encourage  the  publisher  ?  I  am  just 
now  answering  another  of  these  cost-me-nothing  acts  of 
philanthropy,  received  from  my  friend  William  Kerr  of 
your  Post-office.  While  rearing  this  machine,  has  it  not 
nearly  fallen  and  overwhelmed  me  ?  and  did  any  of  these 
men  come  to  my  help  ?  '  Pray,  my  Lord/  said  Johnson  to 
Chesterfield, '  is  not  a  patron  one  who  looks  with  unconcern 
on  a  man  struggling  for  life  in  the  water,  and  when  he  has 
reached  ground,  encumbers  him  with  help?'" 

Southey  was  a  very  keen  poUtican,  and  did  not  confine 
his  polemics  to  the  pages  of  the  Quarterly, 


Mr,  Souths  to  John  Murray. 

Keswick,  July  sist,  iSiS. 

My  deak  Sir, 

I  have  made  good  way  in  a  letter  to  Brougham  in  con- 
sequence of  a  false  and  slanderous  attack  which  he  made 
upon  me  from  the  hustings, — with  the  amicable  intention,  I 
believe,  of  setting  my  neighbours  upon  stoning  me, — this 
being  the  fashion  with  the  rabble  of  his  party.  As  I  was 
not  present  to  give  him  the  lie  in  the  face  of  the  multitude 
(as  assuredly  I  would  have  done).  I  have  given  him  such  a 
castigation  as  such  a  thorough-paced  scoundrel  deserves — 
a  Wi  liam  Smithiad.  But  I  should  hardly  have  taken  the 
trouble  for  mere  personal  motives  if  I  had  not  hoped  to  do 
some  good  by  a  full  and  complete  exposure  of  his  system 
of  slander. 

For  this  purpose  in  the  body  of  the  letter  I  want  to  give 
in  order  a  clear,  succinct  and  strong  statement  of  all  the 
calumnies  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  which  he  has  been 
convicted,  with  the  documents  in  the  Appendix  (between 


ourselves  this  is  a  suggestion  of  Croker's).  Send  me, 
therefore,  the  Debates  of  the  last  Parliament,  from  the 
time  Brougham  came  in  for  Winchclsea—I  forget  whether 
in  1814,  '15,  or  '16.  The  first  part  I  shall  very  shortly 
send  you  through  Bedford's  hands,  and  you  will  let  Pople 
print  it.  By-the-bye»  this  printer  has  requested  me  to 
speak  a  good  word  for  him  to  you,  and  if  in  the  plenitude 
of  your  power  you  could  sometimes  employ  him,  you 
would  confer  a  favour  upon  me,  serving  a  very  deserving 
man. 

Jeffery  and  Sir  E.  K.  come  in  for  some  tremendous  blows 
in  this  letter.  I  expect  also  to  have  a  letter  from  Words- 
worth to  append  to  it,  addressed  to  myself.  He  was 
included  in  the  attack. 

You  can  have  no  conception  of  tlie  Devilish  spirit  which 
Brougham  has  raised  and  left  behind  him  in  Westmorland. 
It  has  shocked  many  of  his  own  party. 

You  want  some  German  in  the  Review,  and  I  can  help 
you  to  some.  There  is  a  neighbour  of  mine  perfectly 
competent  to  give  you  an  able  and  philosophical  criticism 
upon  Schiller's  works,  if  you  will  send  the  collected  edition 
to  Thomas  De  Quinccy,  Esquire,  Grasmere,  near  Ambleside. 
I  have  been  talking  to  him  this  day  upon  the  subject,*  He 
is  a  man  of  singular  acuteness  and  ability. 

'Evelyn's  Alemoirs'  would  assist  in  furnishing  materials 
for  an  essay  of  great  pith  and  moment  upon  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  and  the  spirit  of  that  age.  But  my  next  paper 
must  be  '  The  New  Churches  and  the  Catacombs,'  easily 
and  naturally  connected. 

There  is  a  book  upon  Nonconformity  lying  for  me  at 
your  house,  written  by  Conder,  the  bookseller.  Let  it  come 
in  the  next  parcel, — I  shall  have  occasion  to  touch  upon  it 
in  my  Life  of  Wesley. 

What  if  I  were  to  make  a  Life  of  Marlborough  for  the 
Review  from  Coxc's  book  ? 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  most  truly, 

Robert  Southev. 


I  shall  not  fail  in  the  copyright  question. 

•  De  Quinccy  never  contributed  to  the  QuarUrty, 
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Mr.  Crokcr  contributed  to  No.  32  a  review  of  Miss 
Plumptrc's  '  Residence  in  Ireland.'  Gifford  had  struck  out 
some  of  the  sentences  ;  but  Croker  was  not  so  indignant 
as  Southey  would  have  been.    He  merely  wrote  to  Murray : 

"  I  regret  that  Gifford  struck  out  the  beastly quotation 

from  Miss  Plumptrc's  book.  But  I  am  one  of  those  who 
never  complain  (on  personal  grounds)  of  the  despotism  of  the 
Editor,  which  I  think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain." 

No.  33  contained  an  article  on  Hazlitt's  '  Round  Table/ 
by  Mr.  Russell.  Hazlitt  attributed  the  article  to  Gifford, 
and  attacked  him,  in  a  violent  pamphlet,  as  an  "  ultra- 
crepidarian  critic.'*  Gifford  took  no  notice  of  such  attacks, 
because  he  Iield  that  secrecy  was  necessary  in  conducting 
a  Review,  and  shortly  before  his  death,  directed  hb 
executor,  Dr.  Ireland,  Deati  of  Westminster,  to  destroy 
all  his  confidential  letters  and  papers,  especially  those 
relating  to  the  Quarterly.  It  was  at  times  considered 
so  necessary  to  keep  the  names  of  the  principal  contri- 
butors secret,  that  no  regular  record  of  them  was  kept. 
Hence  the  difficulty  we  have  had  in  tracing  the  author- 
ship of  the  several  articles  ;  in  many  cases  it  has  been 
ascertained  from  tetters  addressed  to  Mr.  Murray  himself, 
or  to  his  principal  correspondents. 

Mr.  John  Barrow  took  up  the  subject  of  Geography  in 
the  Quarterly,  and  the  public  was  greatly  indebted  to  him 
for  the  increasingly  extended  knowledge,  not  only  of  the 
colonics  and  dominions  subject  to  England,  but  of  all  other 
parts  of  the  globe.  In  his  *  Autobiography,'  he  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  his  connection  with  the  Quarterly. 
After  mentioning  his  articles  on  geographical  subjects,  he 
proceeds  to  say  : — 


"I  had  a  letter  from  Murray  to  say  that,  in  consequence 
of  a  certain  article,  the  sale  of  the  Review  had  very  much 
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increased.  This  article  was  published  in  the  year  1817-18. 
and  the  subject  of  it  was  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  Polar  Sea.  and  the  proofs  of  a  communication 
through  it  between  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans.  .  .  .  When  it  was  described  and  delineated  as  a 
large  and  nearly  circular  basin,  it  was  treated  in  another 
Review  as  a  joke.  That  article,  however.'  and  the  extra- 
ordinary facts  tlierein  stated,  not  only  produced  Murray's 
avowal  of  its  successful  results,  but  gave  rise  also  to  ^e 
recent  Arctic  voyages,  by  sea  and  land,  that  have  added  so 
largely  to  the  geography  and  scientific  discoveries  made  in 
these  regions  by  a  class  of  officers  whose  names  will  ever 
be  remembered  in  the  annals  of  the  British  Navy.  I  had 
the  curiosity  to  ask  Mr.  Murray  what  was  really  the  increase 
of  the  number  of  copies  sold  in  consequence,  as  he  said,  of 
the  above-mentioned  article  ;  and  it  appears,  by  tlie  register 
which  is  kept,  that  the  sale  of  each  of  the  Nos.  33,  34, 
and  35  was  12,000  ;  No.  36  (next  after  that  containing  the 
article  in  question)  was  13,000,  and  tliis  number  was  con- 
tinued to  No.  41.  when  it  fell  back  to  something  less  than 
it  had  been  ;  in  consequence  it  was  pretty  well  ascertained, 
of  two  or  three  new  Reviews  having  started  up." 

When  Mr.  Murray  proposed  to  publish  Barrow's  articles 
on  Polar  Explorations,  which  had  excited  so  much  interest, 
in  the  form  of  a  volume,  he  offered  what  Mr.  Barrow  con- 
sidered an  absurdly  large  price  for  the  copyright,  and 
received  the  following  reply  : — 


Mr.  Barrow  to  John  AInrray. 

I  will  not,  if  I  can  help  it,  contribute  to  your  ruin  by 
your  excessive  liberality,  and  cannot  therefore  consent  to 
a  compliance  with  your  offer.  Whether  the  trifle  will  sell 
or  not,  I  am  no  judge;  it  will  depend  greatly  on  the 
feeling  or  the  whim  of  the  public  ;  but  whether  it  does  or 
not,  it  is  entirely  at  your  service  ;  and  to  relieve  you  from 
any  idea  of  an  obligation,  if  it  should  be  fortunate  enough 
to  require  a  second  edition,  I  will  then  bargain  with  you 
for  the  copyright     You  must  alter  the  outside  label,  which 

•  Quarterly  Review^  vol.  xviii.,  No.  35. 
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is  a  fallacy,  and  make  it  'Voyages  into  the  Arctic  Regions/ 
or,  if  you  prefer  it,  into  the  Polar  Regions  ;  and  I  think 
you  should  not  go  above  \2s.  for  the  price,  for  as  that 
point  is  just  at  this  moment  being  discussed  in  the  papers, 
your  friend  of  the  Times  will  be  most  ready  to  seize  hold 
of  it. 

I  am,  ray  dear  Sir,  very  faithfully  yours, 

John  Barrow. 

I  shall  want  about  a  couple  of  dozen  copies  to  give 
away. 

As  Barrow  would  take  nothing  for  the  first  edition  of 
his  book,  Murray  sent  him  a  handsome  present,  to  which 
Barrow  replied  : — 

Mr,  Barrow  to  yohn  Murray. 

"  T  neither  know  how  to  accept  nor  refuse,  much  less  how 
to  thank  you  sufficiently  for  your  magnificent  present, 
which  is  the  more  to  be  appreciated  as  I  had  intended  to 
treat  myself  with  a  copy  of  so  valuable  and  necessary  a 
library-  book.     I  shall  never  be  out  of  your  debt.  ..." 

In  Number  36  Mr.  Cohen  (afterwards  Sir  F.  Palgrave) 
had  an  article  on  '  Ancient  and  Modern  Greenland.'  This 
was  the  subject  of  much  correspondence  between  GiflTord 
and  Murray.  Gifford,  on  sending  him  the  revise  of  the 
article,  wrote : — 

Mr.  W.  Gifford  to  John  Murray. 

I  wish  you  could  induce  our  friend  to  make  a  few 
alterations.  .  .  .  Scarcely  anything  is  said  about  the  agri- 
culture of  Greenland.  .  .  .  Then  what  a  pity  it  is  that  no 
notice  is  taken  of  the  sun.  This  is  characteristic  ;  and  here 
is  a  verse  : — 

"  The  people,  whose  unclouded  day 
Ends  in  a  joyless  hulf-ycar's  night, 
Gaze  wistful  oa  the  setting  ray 
That  glitters  on  Spilzbcrgcn's  height." 

These  things  might  be  easily  introduced  by  a  preliminary 
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line  or  two.  But  the  translation  wants  pace,  and  is  very 
inferior  to  the  language  of  the  article.  Mr.  Cohen  mig-ht, 
if  it  be  thouf;ht  worth  while,  look  at  it  with  his  pencil  in 
his  hand-  There  is  something  interesting  in  the  good 
priest's  journey,  but  it  should  be  compressed.  I  was  much 
struck  by  the  bridge  of  ice,  and  wonder  that  our  friend  was 
not  reminded  by  it  of  the  bridge  of  the  Kstala.  If  you 
think  nothing  of  what  I  have  hinted,  then  the  revise  may 
go  to  press.  I  think  'Thorgill'  long,  but  I  can  shorten  it 
no  more.  There  is  really  no  one  for  whom  I  would  labour 
u-ith  such  interest  as  for  our  friend.  His  style  is  racy  and 
vivid,  and  I  think  among  the  very  best  we  ever  had.  What 
he  wants  is  selection.  All  things  ought  not  to  be  detailed 
at  equal  length,  and  it  is  woeful  work  to  toil  on  what  is  not 
cared  for.  With  all  this,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Cohen 
will  rise  to  distinction  as  a  writer  by  practice,  and  con- 
descending somewhat  more  than  he  does  at  present  to  the 
comparative  ignorance  of  his  readers.  ...  I  scrawl  this 
witli  eyes  half  closed,  and  you  may  add,  and  brains  too. 

Ever  yours, 

W.  G. 

It  is  probable  that  the  article  in  the  same  Number  (36) 
on  the  '  Ecclesiastical  Computation  of  Easter,'  was  written 
by  Sir  Alexander  Boswcll,  son  of  James  Boswell,  author  of 
the  '  Life  of  Johnson.'  He  was  an  antiquary  and  an 
author  in  communication  with  Mr.  Murray.  He  was 
[.invited  to  dine  at  Albemarle  Street  in  July  1817,  and  in 
answer  to  Murray's  letter  wrote  : — 


Sir  A  Uxander  Boswell  to  yohn  Murray. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  shall  wait  upon  you  with  much  pleasure  on  Friday,  and 
certainly  you  offer  me  an  inducement  which  would  have 
compensated  for  a  disagreeable  host.  But  although  it  is 
no  doubt  very  gratifying  to  me  to  meet  with  one  whose 
poems  I  have  so  highly  appreciated  [Campbell],  I  do  not 
choose  you  to  put  it  upon  such  grounds  alone  that  I  am  to 
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be  your  guest  I  have  always  had  reason  to  be  sensible  of 
your  polite  attention,  and  shall  be  happy  when  you  aflbrd 
mc  an  opportunity  of  marking  my  recollection  of  it. 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

Alexander  Boswell.* 

Though  Southey  had  only  a  single  article  in  No.  36,  that 
on  the  Poor  Laws,  he  expressed  his  approval  (an  unusual 
thing)  of  the  whole  number. 

Mr,  Gifford  to  John  Murray. 

"  Southey  is  quite  pleased  with  the  whole  of  our  number, 
which  he  thinks  a  most  amazing  one.  This  was  praise 
indeed  from  Southey,  and  never,  I  think,  was  so  given  to  us 
before.  He  promises '  Evelyn  '  almost  immediately.  I  shall 
see  you  on  Wednesday,  unless  the  patriots  of  Guildhall 
knock  me  on  the  head  to-morrow ;  and  then  we  will  finally 
settle  our  mode  of  commencing  this  number." 

Soutliey  was  as  good  as  his  word.  His  '  Evelyn's  Memoirs  * 
commenced  the  next  number  of  the  Quarterly,  though 
Gifford  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  it,  and  wrote  to 
Murray  (August  181S): — 

"  A  great  card  was  lost  when  Southey  was  set  upon 
Evelyn,  in  preference  to  Dr.  W[hitaker].  whom  I  regard  as 
the  best  and  most  truthful  painter  of  character  in  the 
country.  .  .  .  Wc  have  not  a  more  valuable  correspondent." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Scott  also  had  expressed  a 
desire  to  review  this  book. 

The  last  article  in  No.  3S  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
It  was  that  entitled  '  Mr.  Brougham — Education  Committee.' 
It   was  written   in   the  first  place  by  the  Rev.  Professor 

•  Sir  Alexander  Boswcll  was  killed  in  a  duel  by  Mr.  Stuart  of 
Dunearn,  in  1822.  Stuan  immediately  tied  to  America,  and  aftcrwar^t 
published  an  account  of  bis  visit  in  his  well  known  'Three  Yc&rs  in 
North  America.' 
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Monk,  who  no  doubt  wrote  the  substance  of  the  article. 
At  the  same  time,  the  pungent  wit,  the  Attic  salt,  were 
inserted  by  Gifibrd.  on  the  prompting  of  Canning  and 
Croker.  Of  course  the  connection  of  Canning  with  the 
article  was  kept  a  profound  secret,  and  the  editor  was 
prevented  from  avowing  it.  His  task  was,  with  the  hclpi 
of  his  other  contributors,  to  render  effective  a  paper  in 
itself  good,  but  prosy ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  prevent 
the  original  author  himself  from  resenting  the  changes 
made  in  his  paper.* 

That  the  article  was  carefully  pondered  ovcr»  corrected, 
and  amended  by  Croker  and  Canning,  appears  from  the 
following  letter  from  Croker  to  Murray,  dated  Munster 
House : — 

Mr.  Croker  to  John  Murray. 

Dear  Murray, 

I  wrote  to  you  and  our  friend  from  Gloster  Lodge 
[Canning's  residence],  I  hope  with  some  success,  though 
I  rather  fear  Mr.  G[ifford]'s  illness  may  render  him 
unwilling  to  have  any  more  changes  made.  I  would  not 
press  it,  if  I  did  not  in  my  conscience  believe  that  the 
character  and  efficacy  of  the  Revieio  is  concerned,  vitally 
concerned,  in  the  matter.  .  .  .  The  Speaker  longs  to  see 
the  Review.  Could  you  send  him  a  number  to-night? 
You  might  request  him  not  to  show  it  till  Monday ;  I  will 
back  the  copy  from  him. 

Murray  paid  Professor  Monk  handsomely  for  his  "  doc- 
tored "  article,  and  received  the  following  acknowledgment 


Professor  Monk  to  John  Murray. 

Feb.  4lh,  1819. 
"  I  am  ashamed  of  not  having  sooner  acknowledged  your 
obliging  note,  and  the  very  handsome  and  indeed  magni- 
ficent inclosurc  with  which  you  are  pleased  to  recompense 

■  How  he  did  this  is  well  shown  in  the  correspondence  published 
Fby  Bishop  Monk's  son  in  the  Athcnaum  of  March  20th,  1875,  which, 
.  90  fax  from  confuting  the  time-honoured  tradition,  seems  to  contirm  it. 

VOL.  IL  E 
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my  attempts  to  serve  the  Review.  The  opinion  expressed 
both  by  you  and  Mr.  Gifford  of  the  merits  of  this  attempt 
is  far  beyond  what  I  feel  my.self  entitled  to." 

The   piles   of  the  Quarterly  laid   out  on   the   day   of 

publication,  before   being  issued   to   the  booksellers,  was 

a  remarkable  sight.     Mr.  W.  B.  Cooke,  the  engraver,  who 

had  done   much  work  for   Mr.  Murray,  wrote  to  him  on 

the  24th  December,  1818: — 

"  When  you  have  the  twelve  thousand  Qttarterly  Ret'iezvs 
printed  and  heaped  up  at  Albemarle  Street,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  bring  some  friends  to  have  a  look  at  such  a  prodigy  of 
press  work — if  Mr.  Stewart  will  drop  me  a  line." 

Amongst  other  books,  Murray  consulted  Gifford  about 
Shell's  *  Evadnc.'  But  he  did  not  like  it  ;  he  thought  the 
first  and  last  acts  claptrap.  "The  play,"  he  said,  "is 
largely  indebted  to  Shirley's  'Traitor,'  but  falls  far  short  of 
it.  Yet  this  is  far  the  best  thing  that  Shcil  has  done.  It 
is  more  free,  more  spirited,  and  more  poetical.  What  this 
young  man  wants  is  taste  and  judgment  I  really  think 
that  he  is  likely  to  succeed  at  last." 

*Evadne'  appeared  in  1820,  and  it  was  greatly  helped 
by  Miss  CNeil's  acting,  but  it  eventually  failed.  Miss 
O'Neil  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  her  countryman,  who 
subsequently  wrote  to  Murray  : — 

Mr.  Shell  to  John  Murray. 

"  The  'Apostate '  is  to  be  shortly  acted  in  Dublin,  which 
will,  of  course,  increase  the  sale.  Miss  O'Neil  assured  me 
that  she  would  act  it  everywhere  in  the  country,  so  that 
I  entertain  little  doubt  that  you  will  not  ultimately  prove 
a  loser  by  your  great  liberality  to  mc.  The  success  of 
my  play,  instead  of  being  any  obstruction  to  me  in  my 
profession,  has  been  eminently  useful.  I  expect  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  professional  employment.  With 
regular  and  severe  study,  however,  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
produce  a   tragedy   which  shall   surpass   the   'Apostate,' 
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and.  at  the  same  time,  not  neglect  my  more  permanently 
useful  pursuits.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  present  my 
compliments  to  Mrs,  Murray  and  to  Mrs.  Graham,  to  whom 
I  am  so  much  indebted  for  making  me  known  to  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  whose  advice  was  at  once  so  judicious  and  so 
kind?" 

Yours,  &c., 

R.  L.  Sheiu 

Mr.    Murray   was  constantly  sending  presents  to  his 

friend  and  editor  : — 

Mr.  Gifford  to  John  Murray. 

I  am  really  ashamed  of  your  goodness — but  what  a 
poor  creature  am  I  ?  When  I  saw  you,  I  thought 
myself  much  better  than  I  had  been  at  Ryde ;  in  less 
than  three  hours  I  was  labouring  with  a  violent  cough 
and  fever — how  brought  on  I  cannot  even  guess.  Last 
night,  and  all  yesterday,  I  was  very  ill  indeed,  and  could 
not  keep  my  head  from  the  pillow.  To-day  I  feel  a  good 
deal  relieved-  .  .  .  This  is  the  first  word  that  I  have  been 
able  to  write  since  we  parted. 

June  iSth,  1819. 

"The  presentation  of  your  valuable  volume  [a  complete 
edition  of  Shakespeare]  ought  to  satisfy  your  generosity, 
and  I  accept  it  with  the  sincerest  pleasure  and  thankful- 
ness ;  but  I  must  not  suffer  your  liberality  to  be  abused. 
Consider,  my  dear  friend,  for  what  purpose  I  should  enrich 
my  library  at  the  expense  of  such  kindness.  As  old 
Wclbjee  once  said  to  Hoppner,  *  Vat  sold  I  save  for?  I 
have  no  posteriori'  The  meaning  of  all  this  gabble  is,  that 
I  will  accept  a  lease  of  your  Shakespeare — probably  a  life 
interest  in  him,  then  to  revert  to  the  original  landlord." 

Shrewd  and  cautious  adviser  as  he  was,  even  Barrow  was 
liable  to  mistakes,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  wrote  his 
review  of  Birkbeck's  '  Notes  on  America  '  {Q.  R.  No.  37), 
on  receiving  the  MS.  of  which  Gifford  wrote  to  Murray : — 

"  I  am  glad  you  sent  Birkbeck,  he  appears  to  be  the  most 
dangerous  man  that  ever  wrote  from  America.  Our  friend 
had  missed  his  character,  and  I  have  neariy  rewritten  the 
article." 

£  2 
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Another  name  which  appears  among  the  Quarterly 
reviewers  for  the  first  time  in  1819  is  that  of  Ugo  Foscolo, 
whose  article  on  *  The  Poems  of  the  Italians  '  occupied  the 
place  of  honour  in  No.  42  ;  but  as  the  career  of  this  strange 
man  is  fuDy  dealt  with  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  we  will 
only  allude  to  him  here. 

Mr.  Giflford  was  under  the  impression  tfiat  the  Quarterly 
Review  did  not  receive  sufficient  support  from  the  existing 
Government  Geoi^e  III.  died  on  the  29th  of  January,  1S20, 
and  his  son  George  IV.  reigned  in  his  stead.  Lord  Liverpool 
was  then  in  power,  and  a  plot  was  concocted  by  Thistle- 
wood  and  his  comrades  for  assassinating  the  Ministers, 
seizing  the  Bank  of  England,  and  establishing  a  provisional 
government.  The  number  of  the  Quarterly  (44)  which  was 
about  to  appear  contained  two  articles  by  Robert  Grant — 
one  a  *  Letter  to  the  Prince  Regent ; '  the  other  on  '  The  State 
of  Public  Affairs,'  which  Mr.  Gifford  thought  of  great  value: 

Mr.  Gifford  to  jFolm  Murray* 

"This  article  will  make  a  great  impression.  Three  such 
magnificent  speeches*  have  never  been  placed  at  the  head 
of  one  before.  The  extracts  are  uncommonly  fine,  and  in 
one  place  I  must  make  an  addition  ;  but  it  will  be  the 
most  striking  part  of  Mr,  Canning's  speech,  which,  as  now 
given,  reads  rather  abrupt 

*  •  •  •  • 

"I  have  no  patience  with  these  Cabinet  people.  When 
it  is  too  late  they  rub  their  eyes  and  begin  to  see  that  the 
Revieiv  might  be  of  the  'utmost  importance'  to  them,  but 
they  never  condescend  to  write  a  thought  on  it  when  there 
is  both  time  and  an  earnest  will  to  serve  them  (»>.  the 
country),  and  nothing  wanting  but  the  means  which  they 

•  Mr.  Plunket's  and  Mr.  Canning's  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Nov.  23  and  24,  1819,  and  Lord  Grenville's  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Nov.  30, 
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are  called  on  to  supply.     How  often  has  this  been  urged  I 
Yet  who  of  them  procures  us  a  single  line  ? 

"  They  are  happy  to  leave  all  to  chance,  and  have  neither 
the  courage  nor — but  I  am  tired  of  this.  Mr.  Croker  is  the 
only  link  that  unites  us  at  all  with  the  Ministers,  and  the 
service  he  has  done  them  by  his  various  papers  is  incal- 
culable ;  but  he  cannot  do  everything,  and  it  is  certain 
that  to  meet  the  present  state  of  the  country,  an  elaborate 
article  is  requisite. 

"  Ever  yours, 

«w.  a" 

In  Na  46  was  an  article  by  D'lsraeli  on  '  Spence's 
Anecdotes  of  Books  and  Men.* 


* 


Mr.  D'lsraeli  to  John  Murray. 

October,  1820. 

Dear  Murray, 

I  received  your  letter  at  Weston  Green,  and  we  have  just 
returned  home  ;  they  lamenting  the  loss  of  green  fields,  and 
/glad  to  get  again  into  the  woods  and  underwoods  of  my 
library*.  Your  letter  enclosed  a  draft  of  ;^50,  which  by  the 
appearance  comes  from  the  Q.  R.  I  think  it  extremely 
handsome,  and  be^in  to  fear  the  article  does  not  deserve  it 
However,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  remuneration  which  the 
Reinew  is  now  able  to  afford — the  extraordinary  skill  and 
felicity  of  the  Editor,  supported  by  the  large  spirit  of  the 
Proprietor,  will,  be  assured,  command  the  richest  talents 
in  the  literary  world.  It  is  worth  sacrificing  time  and 
making  an  effort,  when  a  writer  secures  both  readers  and 
profit 

Most  truly  yours, 

I.  D'l. 

The  difficulties  of  editors  are  almost  as  proverbial  as  the 

variety  of  opinions,  and  both  facts  arc  somewhat  amusingly 

illustrated  by  the  two  following  opinions  of  one  number  of 

the  Quarterly  Review  written  by  contributors  to  its  pages. 

Mr.  Francis  Cohen  writes  (21st  December,  1S21): — 

"I  have  just  dashed  through  the  Reifiew,  and  am 
delighted  with  it — particularly  with  my  article  ['  Astrology 
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and  Alchemy  ']  :  however,  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  .  .  . 
Mind,  you  must  keep  the  doing  of  the  '  Paston  Letters  '  for 
me.     If  you  disappoint  me,  I  shall  never  forgive  you." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Croker  had  his  fling  at  the 
same  number,  which  contained  an  article  of  his  own  on 
the  French  Revolution. 

Mr,  Croker  to  Mr.  Murray. 

December  32nd,  iSai. 

Dear  Murray, 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  your  Revmv  is  abominably 
bad — happy  for  your  sake,  because,  as  you  will,  I  dare 
say,  sell  12,000,  it  only  shows  that  you  have  an  estate  which 
produces  wholly  independent  of  its  culture.  All  that 
ridiculous  importance  given  to  Dupin,*  a  wretched  ^crtvas- 
seur,  and  that  affectation  of  naval  statistics,  I  think  very 
unsuitable-  Your  'Alchemy '  t  is  appropriate  enough,  great 
elaboration  and  pomp  of  work  ending  in  smoke  and  dross. 
If  Dalzcll's  'Lectures'!  are  as  obscure  and  as  dull  as  your 
commentary,  they  were  not  worth  reviewing,  no  more  than 
the  commentary  is  worth  reading.  There  is  a  pretension  of 
smartness  about  yoiwx pedant  which  reminds  one  of  Vadices 
in  the  '  Femmes  Galantes.'  The  article  on  Hazlitt  §  is  good, 
and  that  on  the  Scotch  novels  I|  excellenL  All  the  rest  is 
what  the  shipowners  call  dunnage.  In  short,  my  dear 
Murray,  bless  your  stars  you  have  now  sounded  the  bass 
string  of  humility,  and  you  may  be  assured  that  your  next 
number  will  be  better  than  the  last,  and  so  good-bye. 

Yours, 

J.  W.  Croker. 
In  May  1S21,  Gifford  wrote  to  Murray:  "I  am  very  far 
from  being  well,  but  by  taking  James's  powder  last  night, 
I  hope  I  have  checked  this  fever. '^     He  went  to  Ramsgate 
in  July,  and  enjoyed  the  journey. 

*  '  On  the  Navy  of  If^ngland  and  France,'  reviewed  by  Barrow. 

t  '  Astrology  and  Alchemy.'    By  Francis  Cohen. 

X  *  On  the  Ancient  Greeks,'  reviewed  by  T.  Mitchell 

S  By  CoL  Mauhcws.  J  By  Nassau  Senior. 
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Mr.  Gifford  to  John  Murray, 

"The  only  accident  which  befell  us,  lighted  upon  poor 
Bid,  who,  in  exhibiting  her  a^lity  on  the  coach-box,  cut* 
an  awkward  caper,  and  tumbled  over.  I  thought,  as  the 
man  in  the  play  says,  that  both  the  damsels  would  have 
swounded ;  however,  she  broke  no  bones,  and  is  now  as 
well  as  ever.  ...  I  seem  to  breathe  freer  already.  'Twas 
time  to  leave  Town  for  I  suffered  more  in  the  last  week 
than  I  liked  to  tell,  and  could  not  have  sat  up  much  longer. 
A  day  or  two  to  luxurious  indolence,  and  then  to  work.  I 
got  my  papers  this  morning,  but  pray  buy,  t>eg,  borrow,  or 
steal  a  John  BuH  for  me,  or  I  shall  be  as  ignorant  as  a 
beast  of  the  virtues  of  the  Queen  [Caroline]  and  her 
admirers.  Let  me  have  a  line  from  you  as  often  as  you 
have  leisure  and  convenience." 

July  i8th,  1821. 

**  I  have  received  a  letter  from  some  pretty  Jessica  to 
yourself.  The  object  of  sending  me  this  I  cannot  make 
out,  unless  it  be  kindly  to  remind  me  that  she  is  a  widow  ; 
but  I  give  you  to  understand  that  if  I  marry  a  widow  I  am 
already  engaged  ;  but  I  have  some  thoughts  of  waiting  a 
few  years  for  one  of  Mrs.  Eaton's  youngest  girls  ! 
•  •  •  • 

What  are  you  dreaming  of,  my  dear  friend  ?  If  there 
was  ever  a  lime  when  I  thought  my^K  peculiarly  obliged 
by  your  kindness  and  attention,  it  was  certainly  during  the 
last  week.  Your  letters  were  my  chief  source  of  amuse- 
ment and  information-  ...  I  am  well,  and  I  am  not ;  for 
my  face  continues  to  worry  me.  The  i^\f  teeth  I  have 
seem  taking  their  leave— I  wish  they  would  take  a  French 
one  ;  and  after  so  long  an  acquaintance  they  do  not  like  to 
part  without  pain.  I  shall  pluck  out  no  bone  from  any 
wolfs  throat  alive  hereafter,  that  I  clearly  foresee.  With 
this  exception  I  cannot  complain,  as  niy  breath  evidently 
improves.  Ramsgate  is  still  empty  and  dull  ;  our  good 
weather  fled  with  the  pomp  of  the  Coronation.  .  .  .  Blessings 
on  the  Queen !  I  see  by  this  morning's  paper  that  she  is 
determined  to  make  a  part  of  the  show.  But  her  day  is 
gone  by,  and  there  wanted  but  this  last  part  of  her  farce  to 
finish  her  character  with  the  few  respectable  people  that 
yet  cling  to  her." 
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After  the  great  affair  at  Westminster  had  been  accom- 
plished, Gifford  again  wrote  to  Murray  : — 

"Your  Coronation  accounts  were  exccUent  I  would 
have  grudged  no  sum  to  witness  the  sight,  but  'twas 
physically  impossible  for  mc.  All  the  world  joins  in 
calling  it  the  most  glorious  spectacle  that  was  ever  seen." 

Gifford  was  not  much  the  better  for  his  visit  to  Ramsgate, 
for  he  was  during  that  time  confined  to  the  house  by  bad 
weather,  and  affected  by  pain  in  his  side,  which  prevented 
him  sitting  upright.  While  in  this  state,  he  saw  from  the 
papers  that  he  had  been  drawn  for  the  Militia!  "  Dismiss 
all  fears,"  he  wrote  to  Murray ;  *'  if  I  once  get  arms  in  my 
hands,  I  shall  play  the  devil  with  the  foe.  But  what  triple- 
turned  asses  are  those  Deputy-Lieutenants  ! " 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  London  at  the  end  of 
August,  Mr.  Barrow  called  upon  him.  "  I  sat  an  hour  with 
Gifford  the  other  evening,"  he  reported  to  Mr.  Murray,  *'  He 
is  pretty  well,  but  breathes  short,  and  I  think  on  the  whole 
is  gradualjy  sinking,  poor  fellow  !  He  is  one  of  those 
whose  place  is  not  easily  filled."  Nevertheless,  Gifford 
went  on  with  his  work.  He  called  upon  the  publisher  with 
some  of  the  articles  for  the  next  number  oi  the  Quarterly ^ 
and  walked  home  from  Albemarle  Street  to  James  Street, 
Buckingham  Gate,  a  thing  he  had  not  done  for  two  years. 
"The  pain  in  my  side,"  he  wrote  to  Murray,  "still  con- 
tinues, but  I  can  relieve  it  by  resting  or  lying  down.  .  ,  . 
What  a  magnificent  edition  of  'Jonson*  you  have  sent 
mc!  What  can  I  do  with  so  fine  a  work?  Put  it  in  a 
frame  1  But  there  is  no  stopping  your  career,  as  Barrow 
says." 

Thus  the  Quarterly  went  on  ;  Murray  usually  beating 
up  for  new  contributors,  as  well  as  holding  together  the 
former  authors.     In  1822,  he  found  a  new  contributor  in 
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the  Rev.  George  Glcig,  afterwards  Chaplain-General  to 
the  Forces,  who  contributed  several  articles  at  different 
times,  his  first  being  on  Dr.  Chalmers  and  the  Poor  Laws, 
in  No.  56-  During  Gifford's  now  almost  incessant  attacks 
of  illness,  Mr.  Croker  took  charge  of  the  Revieiv,  The 
following  letter  embodies  some  of  his  ideas  as  to  editing : — 


Mr,  Croker  to  John  Murray. 


Dear  Murray, 


Brighton,  March  39tb,  1823. 


As  I  shall  not  be  in  Town  in  time  to  see  you  to-morrow. 
I  send  you  some  papers.  I  return  the  Poor  article* 
with  its  additions.  Let  the  author's  amendments  be 
attended  to,  and  let  his  termination  be  inserted  between 
his  former  conclusion  and  that  which  I  have  written.  It  is 
a  good  article,  not  overdone  and  yet  not  dull.  I  return, 
to  be  set  up,  the  article  [by  Captain  Procter]  on  Southcy's 
*  Peninsular  War.'  It  is  very  bad — a  mere  abstracted 
history  vf  the  war  itself,  and  not  in  the  least  a  reinein  of 
the  book.  I  have  taken  pains  to  remove  some  part  of  this 
error,  but  you  must  feel  how  impossible  it  is  to  change  the 
whole  frame  of  such  an  article.  A  touch  thrown  in  here 
and  there  will  give  some  relief,  and  the  character  of 
a  retiew  vvill  be  in  some  small  degree  preserved.  This 
cursed  system  of  writing  dissertations  will  be  the  death  of 
us,  and  if  I  were  to  edit  another  number,  I  should  make 
a  great  alteration  in  that  particular.  IJut  for  this  time  I 
must  be  satisfied  with  plastering  up  what  I  have  not  time 
to  rebuild-  One  thing  I  would  do  immediately  if  I  were 
you.  I  would  pay  for  articles  of  otte  sheet  as  much  as  for 
articles  of  two  and  three,  and,  in  fact,  I  would  scarcely 
permit  an  article  to  exceed  one  sheet  I  would  reserve 
such  extension  for  matters  of  great  and  immediate  interest 
and  importance.  I  am  delighted  that  W.f  undertakes  one, 
he  will  do  it  well ;  but  remember  the  necessity  of  absolute 
secrecy  on  this  point,  and  indeed  on  all  others.  If  you 
were  to    publish  such  names  as  Cohen  and  Croker  and 

■  •  On  the  Poor  Laws,*  by  Mr.  Gleig. 
t  Probably  Blanco  White. 
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Collinson  and  Coleridge,  the  magical  WE  would  have  little 
effect,  and  your  Retncw  would  be  absolutely  despised — 
omne  i^totttm  pro  mirijico,  I  suppose  I  sliall  see  you 
about  twelve  on  Tuesday.  Could  you  not  get  me  a  gay 
light  article  or  two  ?  If  I  am  to  edit  for  you,  I  cannot  find 
time  to  contribute.  Madame  Campan's  poem  will  more 
than  expend  my  leisure.  I  came  here  for  a  little  recrea- 
tion, and  I  am  all  day  at  the  desk  as  if  I  were  at  the 
Admiralty.  This  Peninsular  article  has  cost  me  two  days* 
hard  work,  and  is,  after  all,  not  worth  the  trouble ;  but  we 
must  have  something  about  it,  and  it  is,  I  suppose,  too 
late  to  expect  anything  better.  Mr.  Williams's  article  on 
Sir  W.  Scott  is  contemptible,  and  would  expose  your 
Re%>i£W  to  the  ridicule  of  the  whole  bar;  but  it  may  be 
made  something  of,  and  1  like  the  subject.  I  had  a  long 
and  amusing  talk  with  the  Chancellor  the  night  before 
last,  on  his  own  and  his  brother's  judgments ;  I  wish  I 
had  time  to  embody  our  conversation  in  an  article. 

Yours  ever, 

J.  W.  C. 

Southey  b  very  long,  but  as  good  as  he  is  long — I  have 
nearly  done  with  him.  I  write  very  slowly^  and  cannot 
write  long.     This  letter  is  written  at  three  sittings. 

No  sooner  had  Croker  got  No.  56  of  the  Review  out  of 
his  hands  than  he  made  a  short  visit  to  Paris,  On  this 
Mr.  Barrow  writes  to  Murray  :— 

Mr.  Barrow  to  John  Murray. 

April  2nd,  1823. 
Croker  has  run  away  to  Paris,  and  left  poor  Giffbrd 
helpless.  What  will  become  of  the  Quarterly  /  It  is  very 
cruel,  and  I  assure  you  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  for  it ;  for 
I  much  fear  that  what  with  its  delay  some  sharp-witted 
fellow  may  take  the  advantage  and  start  a  rival.  .  .  . 
Poor  Gifford  told  me  yesterday  that  he  felt  he  jnus/  give 
up  the  Editorship,  and  that  the  doctors  had  ordered  him  to 
do  so.  As  far,  therefore,  as  he  is  concerned,  I  see  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  go  on,  and  if,  as  I  hope  and  trust,  he 
may  get  a  little  better,  he  may  then  resume  his  labour  on 
what  remains  undone. 
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Gifford  did  not,  however,  give  in  until  he  could  neither 
revise,  correct,  nor  write  more.  After  the  warm  weather 
had  set  in,  he  went  to  Ramsgatc  as  usual  He  wrote  some 
very  disappointing  letters  to  Murray. 

Mr.  Gifford  to  John  Murray. 

July,  1833. 
*'  My  cough  increases  daily.  We  have  a  July  sun  and 
a  January  wind.  ...  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  my  case 
is  determining  not  very  slowly  towards  a  consumption. 
I  have  done  nothing  since  I  came  down  here,  and  feci  that 
I  can  do  nothing,  which  is  worse,  .  ,  .  Do  not  forget  that 
it  is  not  inclination  which  I  want,  but  power.  Above  all, 
keep  your  eye  steadfastly  on  the  means  of  filling  my  place. 
Great  activity  will  be  required,  I  am  sure,  on  your  part ; 
a.nd  you  must  buckle  to,  and  meet  all  difficulties  with 
firmness.  They  will  but  increase  by  evasion  or  postpone- 
ment of  them,  I  am  entitled  to  speak  on  this  head  from 
experience." 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Barrow  had  a  letter  from  Rev.  Dr. 
Buckland,  in  which  he  enclosed  one  from  the  Provost  of 
Oriel,  "all  kindness  and  condescension,"  in  which  he  said 
that  Gifford  had  said  nothing  to  him  "  of  giving  in," 
"  Indeed,"  said  Barrow  in  his  letter  to  Murray.  "  I  believe 
he  has  no  such  intention,  how  much  soever  he  may  pretend 
it  to  you  and  me.  But  this  is  e^itre  ncus^*  A  few  days 
later,  Barrow  wrote  to  Murray  saying  tliat  he  had  seen 
Gifford  that  morning  : — 


•t> 


Mr,  Barrow  to  John  Murray. 

Aug.  18th,  1823. 
"  I  told  him  to  look  out  for  some  one  to  conduct  the 
Review,  but  he  comes  to  no  decision.  I  told  him  that 
you  very  naturally  looked  to  him  for  naming  a  proper 
person.  He  replied  he  had — Nassau  Senior — but  that  you 
had  taken  some  dislike  to  him.*  I  then  said,  *  You  are  now 

*  This,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  was  a  groundless  assumption 
00  yix.  Gifford's  part. 
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well  ;  go  on,  and  let  neither  Murray  nor  you  trouble 
yourselves  about  a  future  editor  yet ;  for  should  you  even 
break  down  in  the  midst  of  a  number,  I  can  only  repeat  that 
Croker  and  myself  will  bring  it  round,  and  a  second  number 
if  necessary,  to  give  him  time  to  look  out  for  and  fix  upon 
a  proper  person,  but  that  the  work  should  not  stop.*  I  saw 
he  did  not  like  to  continue  the  subject,  and  we  talked  of 
something  else." 

Croker  also  was  quite  willing  to  enter  into  this  scheme, 
and  jointly  with  Barrow  to  undertake  the  temporary  con- 
duct of  the  Review.  But  he  was  so  much  occupied  by 
his  official  business  that  he  could  not  be  depended  upon 
for  the  continual  editing.  Here  we  must  for  the  present 
break  off  the  account  of  the  Quarterly  Ret'iew,  leaving 
the  close  of  Mr.  Gifford's  career  and  the  appointment  of 
his  successor  to  a  subsequent  chapter.  The  young  bar- 
rister, Mr.  J.  T.  Coleridge,  was  of  much  use  to  him,  and 
assisted  him  in  the  editing.  "  Mr.  C.  is  too  long,"  Gifford 
wrote  to  Murray,  "and  1  am  sorry  for  it.  But  he  is  a 
nice  young  man,  and  should  be  encouraged." 


(     6i     ) 


CHAPTER  XXri. 


HALLAM — BASIL  HALL — CRABBE — HOPE— HORACE 
AND  JAMES  SMETH. 

It  was  in  1817  that  Mr.  Ilallam  applied  to  Mr.  Murray 
to  become  the  publisher  of  his  'View  of  the  State  of 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages ;'  but  it  cannot  now  be 
ascertained  whether  he  was  originaHy  introduced  to  the 
publisher  by  any  one  of  their  common  friends.  The  early 
negotiations  respecting  the  work — which  was  immediately 
accepted,  and  published  in  two  volumes  quarto  in  1S18 — 
were  conducted  chiefly  by  means  of  personal  interviews, 
and  the  correspondence  of  this  period  is  confined  to  matters 
of  no  general  interest ;  but  the  acquaintance  thus  formed 
led  to  a  close  friendship,  which  lasted  unbroken  till 
Mr.  Murray's  death. 

Towards  the  end  of  1817,  Mr.  Murray  received  a  letter 
from  a  new  correspondent  respecting  the  publication  of  his 
'Voyage  to  the  West  Coast  of  Corea  and  the  Loo-choo 
Islands.'  This  was  from  Captain  Basil  Hall,  son  of  Sir 
James  Hall  of  Dunglas,  whose  work  on  'Gothic  Archi- 
tecture' Mr.  Murray  had  published  some  years  before. 
Captain  Hall  was  a  popular  writer,  and  kept  the  public 
amused  as  well  as  instructed  by  his  descriptions  of 
life  at  sea  and  on  land,  in  his  numerous  '  Fragments 
of  Voyages  and  Travels.'  He  first  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray 
from  Portsmouth,  immediately  on  landing  from  the  East. 
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He  had  unfortunately  Jost  his  notes  about  his  interview 
with  Napoleon  at  St,  Helena; — 


Captain  Basil  Hall  to  John  Murray. 

Nov.  i6lh,  1817. 

"It  is  a  serious  annoyance  to  lose  such  a  document, 
and  I  am  half  tempted  to  advertise  for  it.  Your  note 
of  the  nth  gave  me  very  great  pleasure  indeed,  and  I 
have  now  no  more  anxiety  on  the  subject.  The  personal 
regard  which  you  express  towards  me  is  not,  I  fully  trust, 
thrown  away  on  a  man  who  will  trifle  with  it  As  to  terms 
about  the  book,  I  will  sec  you  upon  this  subject  when  I 
come  up — probably  on  Tuesday  morning.  I  do  want  some 
ready  money,  certainly,  to  pay  off  a  plaguey  debt,  but  I 
have  a  strong  desire  to  keep  up  some  kind  of  interest  in 
this  '  Cruize* — not,  as  you  may  believe, from  any ava ricious 
motive,  but  from  a  feeling  that  I  could  act  along  with 
you  pleasantly  and  disinterestedly,  and  that  the  purposes 
of  both  would  be  better  answered  than  by  our  cutting 
the  connection.  But  you  must  be  the  best  judge,  and,  as  I 
have  no  concealment  at  any  time,  I  shall  not  use  any 
ceremony  with  you  on  this  occasion.  My  heart  is  quite 
broken  about  the  poor  Princess  I*  I  cry  like  a  child  still 
any  moment  over  the  papers. 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"Basil  Hall." 

A  year  later  he  wrote : — 

Captain  Basil  Hall  to  John  Murray, 

November,  181S. 
"I  wish  you  joy  of  your  Three  Voyages  of  Discovery.t 
Happy  '  Loo-choo,'  to  have  come  a  year  before !  I  don't 
know  how  to  thank  you  for  your  ver>'  kind  and  interesting 
letter.  It  gave  me  exactly  the  sort  of  information  I  valued 
most,  and  happened  at  that  moment  to  be  in  want  of.  If 
you  could  snatch  a  spare  moment  to  let  me  know  about 
this  affair  of  Ellis's,  it  would  be  a  great  favour." 

•  Princess  Charlotte,  who  died  oa  November  6. 
t  Captain  Tuclcey's  '  Voyage  to  the  Congo,'  Dr.  Macleod*s  *  Voyage 
of  the  AlctsU^  William  Mariner's  *  Voyage  to  the  Tonga  Islands.* 


ELLIS'S  EMBASSY  TO  CHINA, 
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Mr.  Murray  having  sent  some  works  to  the  Marquess 
of  Abcrcom — amongst  them  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Henry 
Ellis's  •  Proceedings  of  Lord  Amherst's  Embassy  to 
China,'*  which  is  alluded  to  in  the  previous  extract — 
the  Marchioness,  at  her  husband's  request,  wrote  to  the 
publisher  as  follows  : — 

Marchioness  of  A  berconi  to  John  Murray, 

December  4th,  1817, 
"  He  returns  Walpolc,  as  he  says  since  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  has  read  so  much  Grecian  history  and  antiquity  that  he 
has  these  last  ten  years  been  sick  of  the  subject.  He  does 
not  like  Ellis's  account  of  *Thc  Embassy  to  China,' f  but 
is  pleased  with  Macleod's}  narrative.  He  bids  me  tell  you 
to  say  the  best  and  what  is  least  obnoxious  of  the  [former] 
book.  The  composition  and  the  narrative  are  so  thoroughly 
wretched  that  he  should  be  ashamed  to  let  it  stand  in  his 
library.  He  will  be  obliged  to  you  to  send  him  Lcyden*s 
'Africa.'  Leyden  was  a  friend  of  his,  and  desired  leave  to 
dedicate  to  him  while  he  lived" 

•  'Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  late  Embassy  to  China,  com- 
prising a  Correct  Narrative  of  the  Public  Transactions  of  the  Embassy, 
of  the  Voyage  to  and  from  China,  and  of  the  Journey  from  the  Mouth 
of  the  Pciho  to  the  Return  to  Canton.'  By  Henry  Ellis,  Esq.,  Secretary 
of  the  Embassy,  and  Third  Commissioner. 

t  Ellis  seems  to  have  been  made  very  uncomfortable  by  the  publi- 
cation of  bis  book.  It  was  severely  reviewed  in  the  Times,  where  it 
was  said  that  the  account  (then  in  the  press)  by  Oark  Abel,  M,D., 
Principal  Medical  Officer  and  Naturalist  to  the  Embassy,  would  be 
greatly  superior.  On  this  Ellis  wrote  to  MurTay(i9th  October,  1817) ; 
"  An  individual  has  seldom  committed  an  act  so  detrimental  to  his 
interests  as  I  have  done  in  this  unfortunate  publication  ;  and  I  shall 
be  too  happy  when  the  lapse  of  time  will  allow  of  my  utterly  for- 
getting the  occurrence.  1  am  already  indifferent  to  literary  criticism, 
and  had  almost  forgotten  Abel's  approaching  competition."  The 
work  went  through  two  editions, 

%  '  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  in  His  Majesty's  late  ship  Alceste  to  the 
Yellow  Sea,  along  the  Coast  of  Corea,  and  through  its  numerous 
hitherto  imdiscovcred  Islands  to  the  Island  of  Lcwchew,  with  an 
Account  of  her  Shipwreck  in  the  Straits  of  Caspar.'  By  John  Malcolm, 
surgeon  of  the  Alusti. 
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Mr.  Murray,  in  his  reply,  deprecated  the  severity  of  the 
Marquess  of  Abercom's  criticism  on  the  work  of  Sir  H. 
Elliot  who  had  done  the  best  that  he  could  on  a  subject 
of  exceeding  interest 

John  Murray  to  Lady  Abercom. 

"I  am  now  printing  Captain  Hall's  account  (he  com- 
manded the  Lyra)^  and  I  will  venture  to  assure  your 
Ladyship  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  books  I 
ever  read^  and  it  is  calculated  to  heal  the  wound  inflicted 
by  poor  Ellis.  I  believe  I  desired  my  people  to  send 
you  Godwin's  novel,  which  is  execrably  bad.  But  in 
most  cases  book  readers  must  balance  novelty  against 
d  isappoi  n  tm  e  nt. " 

Lady  Abercom  having  asked  Mr.  Murray  to  send  her 
'  Rob  Roy'  and  the  Fourth  Canto  of  '  Childe  Harold,'  he 
quietly  asked  her: — 

"Shall  I  withhold  'Rob  Roy'  and  'Childe  Harold* 
from  your  Ladyship  until  their  merits  have  been  ascer- 
tained 1  Even  if  an  indifferent  book,  it  is  something  to 
be  amongst  the  first  to  say  that  it  is  bad.  You  will  be 
alarmed,  I  fear,  at  having  provoked  so  many  reasons  for 
sending  you  dull  publications.  I  would  have  added  more, 
did  I  not  flatter  myself  that  you  are  aware  that  my 
business  is  to  buy,  and  publish,  and  scatter  books  by  the 
thousand  among  the  retail  dealers,  and  that  it  is  rather 
as  an  amusement  and  a  pleasure  that  I  send  them  to  those 
individuals  only  whom  I  know  to  be  lovers  of  and  en- 
couragers  of  literature ;  and  so  I  entreat  you  to  send  back 
all  those  you  do  not  like.  I  have  not  received  the  Fourth 
Canto.  Mr.  Hobhouse  is  to  be  the  bearer  of  it,  and  pro- 
poses to  arrive  some  time  this  month.  I  am  printing  two 
short  but  very  clever  novels  by  poor  Miss  Austen,  the 
author  of  *  Pride  and  Prejudice.*  I  send  Leyden's  'Africa' 
for  Lord  Abcrcorn,  who  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the 
'Life  and  Posthumous  Writings'  will  be  ready  soon," 

The  Marchioness,  in  her  answer  to  the  above  letter, 
thanked  Mr.  Murray  for  his  very  entertaining  answer  to 
her  letter,  and  said : — 


PROPOSED  'MONTHLY  REGISTER: 
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MarcHoness  of  Abercom  to  John  Murray. 

**  Lord  Abercorn  says  he  thinks  your  conduct  with 
respect  to  sending  books  back  that  he  does  not  like  is 
particularly  liberal.  He  bids  me  tell  you  how  very  much 
he  likes  Mr.  Macleod's  book ;  we  had  seen  some  of  it  in 
manuscript  before  it  was  published.  We  are  very  anxious 
ibr  Hall's  account,  and  I  trust  you  will  send  it  to  us  the 
moment  you  can  get  a  copy  finished. 

**No,  indeed!  you  must  not  (though  desirous  you  may 
be  to  punish  us  for  the  severity  of  the  criticism  on  poor 
Ellis)  keep  back  for  a  moment  'Rob  Roy*  or  the  fourth 
canto  of  *Childe  Harold.'  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  from 
Scotland  that  makes  me  continue  surmising  who  is  the 
author  of  these  novels.  Our  friend  Walter  paid  a  visit  last 
summer  to  a  gentleman  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond  • 
— the  scene  of  Rob  Roy's  exploits — and  was  at  great  pains 
to  learn  all  the  traditions  of  the  country  regarding  him 
from  the  clergyman  and  old  people  of  the  neighbourhood, 
of  which  he  got  a  considerable  stock.  1  am  very  glad  to 
hear  of  a  *  Life  of  Leydcn.'  He  was  a  very  surprising 
\-oung  man,  and  his  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the  world. 
Pray  send  us  Miss  Austen's  novels  the  moment  you  can. 
Lord  Abercorn  thinks  them  next  to  W.  Scott's  f  if  they  are 
by  W.  Scott) ;  it  is  a  great  pity  that  we  shall  have  no 
more  of  hers.  Who  arc  the  Quarterly  Reviewers  ?  I  hear 
that  Lady  Morgan  suspects  Mr.  Croker  of  having  reviewed 
her  '  France/  and  intends  to  be  revenged,  &c. 

"Believe  me  to  be  yours,  with  great  regard, 

"  A.  J.  Abercorn." 

From  many  communications  addressed  to  Mr.  Murray 
about  the  beginning  of  1818,  it  appears  that  he  had 
proposed  to  start  a  Monthly  Register,^  and  he  set  up  in 

*  Ct  zllustoa  in  Mn.  Graham's  letter,  p.  38. 

t  The  announcement  ran  thus  : — "  On  the  third  Saturday  in  January, 
[<Bi8,  will  be  published  ihc  first  number  of  a  NEW  Periodical 
Journal,  tlie  object  of  which  will  be  to  convey  to  the  public  a  great 
"^tyof  new,  original,  siid  Intorestiog  matter  ;  and  by  a  methodical 
*^itgement  of  all  Inventions  in  the  Arts,  Discoveries  in  the  Sciences, 
^  Novelties  in  Literature,  to  enable  the  reader  to  keep  pace  with 
VOL.  U.  F 
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print  a  specimen  copy.  Many  of  his  correspondents 
offered  to  assist  him,  amongst  others  Mr.  J.  Macculloch, 
Lord  Sheffield,  Dr.  Polidori.  then  settled  at  St.  Peter's, 
Nonvich,  Mr.  Bulmcr  of  the  British  Museum,  and  many 
other  contributors.  He  sent  copies  of  the  specimen 
number  to  Mr.  Croker  and  Mr.  Thomas  Murdoch,  both  of 
whom  sent  him  such  sweeping  condemnations  that  he 
proceeded  no  further  with  the  intended  periodical. 

Afr.  Croker  to  John  Murray. 

January  nth,  1818. 

My  dear  Murray, 
Our  friend  Sopping*  says,  '*  Nothing  is  stronger  than  its 
weakest  part,"  and  this  is  as  true  in  book-making  as  in 
shipbuilding.  I  am  sorry  to  say  your  Register  has,  in  my 
opinion,  a  great  many  weak  parts.  It  is  for  nobody's  use  ; 
it  is  too  popular  and  trivial  for  the  learned,  and  too 
abstruse  and  plodding  for  the  multitude.  The  preface  is 
not  English,  nor  yet  Scotch  or  Irish.  It  must  have  been 
written  by  Lady  Morgan.  In  the  body  of  the  volume, 
there  is  not  one  new  nor  curious  article,  unless  it  be  Lady 
Hood's  *  Tiger  Hunt.'  In  your  Mechanics  there  is  a 
miserable  want  of  information,  and  in  your  Statistics  there 
i.s  a  sad  superabundance  of  American  hyperbole  and 
dulness  mixed  together,  like  the  mud  and  gunpowder 
which,  when  a  boy,  I  used  to  mix  together  to  make  a  fizz. 
Your  Poetry  is  so  bad  that  I  look  upon  it  a-s  your  persona] 
kindness  to  me  that  you  did  not  put  my  lines  under  that 
head.  Your  criticism  on  Painting  begins  by  calling  West's 
very  pale  horse  "  an  extraordinary  effort  of  human  genius" 
Your  criticism  on  Sculpture  begins  by  applauding  be/ore- 
hand  Mr.  Wyatt's  impudent  cenotaph.  Your  criticism  on 
the  Theatre  begins  by  detwufuing  the  best  production  of 
its  kind,  '  The  Beggar's  Opera.'  Your  article  on  Engraving 
puts  under  the  head  of  Italy  a  stone  drawing  made  in 
Paris.  Your  own  engraving  of  the  Polar  Regions  is  con- 
fused and   dirty  ;  and  your  article  on  the  Polar  Seas  sets- 


human  knowledge.    To  be  printed  umformly  with  the  QUARTERLi 
Review.    The  price  by  the  year  will  be  £2  2J.*' 
•  A  Naval  surve>'or. 
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out  with  the  assertion  of  a  fact  of  which  I  was  profoundly 
ignorant,  namely,  that  the  Physical  Constitution  of  the 
Globe  is  subject  to  constant  changes  and  revolution.  Of 
constant  diangcs  I  never  heard,  except  in  one  of  Congreve's 
plays,  in  which  the  fair  sex  is  accused  of  constant  incon- 
stancy \  but  suppose  that  for  constant  you  read  frcqitent. 
1  should  wish  you,  for  my  own  particular  information,  to 
add  in  a  note  a  few  instances  of  the  Physical  Changes  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  Globe,  which  have  occurred  since 
the  year  178 1,  in  which  I  happened  to  be  born.  I  know  of 
none,  and  I  should  be  sorrj'  to  go  out  of  the  world  ignorant 
of  what  has  passed  in  my  own  time.  You  send  mc  your 
proof  "  for  my  boldest  criticism."  I  have  hurried  over 
rather  than  read  through  the  pages,  and  I  give  you 
honestly,  and  as  plainly  as  an  infamous  pen  (the  same,  I 
presume,  which  drew  your  polar  chart)  will  permit,  my 
hasty  impression.  If  you  will  call  here  to-morrow  between 
twelve  and  one,  I  will  talk  with  you  on  the  subject. 

Yours, 

J.  W.  C. 

[The  letter  from  Thomas  Murdoch  was  equally  severe. 
Ic  observed : — 

Mr,  r.  Murdoch  to  John  Murray. 

T  return  the  Journal,  but  I  cannot  regret  that  it  is  a 
still-born  bantling.  Had  it  come  into  the  world  alone,  it 
has  such  incurable  constitutional  defects  as  must  have 
hurried  it  to  an  early  grave,  after  occasioning  an  infinity  of 
trouble  and  sorrow  to  its  parents  and  relations. 

'  Not  Barrow's  prose,  nor  Croker^s  verses, 
Could  save  it  from  that  worst  of  curses, 
The  curse  (unread,  unsold,  each  number) 
Of  being  left  your  shelves  to  cumber.' 

"Yet  there  are  many  good  articles — nay,  some  that  are 
excellent  in  it ;  but  there  is,  even  in  this  first  number,  a 
portion  of  *such  reading  as  is  never  read' — heavy  rubbish, 
*hich  would  soon  overcome  the  buoyancy  of  the  better 
raaterials,  and  sink  the  Journal  down  to  tlie  level  of  a 
^^rnoion  gossipy  magazine.  .  .  .  The  admirable  article  on 
^c'Polar  Ice'  ought  to  be  published  in  some  publication 
wliose  character  is  respectable,  and  whose  circulation   is 
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extensive  ;  such  a  publication  is  the  Quarterly  Review.  .  .  . 
There  is  so  much  good  sense  and  good  feeling  in  the 
'Vision  of  Royalty,'  that  it  might  also  be  preserved  in 
the  same  work,  and  I  should  lament  to  see  it  go  to  the 
*tomb  of  all  the  Capulcts,'  amongst  old  musty  magazines 
or  old  catchpenny  pamphlets." 

After  a  good  deal  more  satire  on  the  proposed  monthly, 
Murdoch  concludes :  "  I  have  written — read  who  can." 
The  project  was  eventually  abandoned.  Murray  entered 
into  the  arrangement,  already  described,  with  Blackwood, 
of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine.  The  article  on  the  "  Polar 
Ice  "  was  inserted  in  the  Quarterly, 

Murray's  faithful  friend  Mr.  Isaac  D'Israeli  had  now 
finished  his  *  Literary  Character,  illustrated  by  the  Histoid' 
of  Men  of  Genius.'  Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the 
work,  in  August  iSi8,  he  went  to  Farnham  Royal,  Bucking- 
hamshire, and  remained  there  for  about  three  months. 


Mr.  D'Israeli  to  John  Murray, 

August  4tb,  2818. 

Dear  Murray, 

Although  we  arc  agreeably  enough  buried  alive  at  this 
place,  perhaps  you  may  expect  me  to  give  some  signs  of 
life.  We  are,  it  is  said,  not  above  twentj'-three  miles  from 
London,  but,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  if  you  add  one  or 
two  hundred  more^  you  will  be  nearer  the  fact.  My  hair- 
dresser makes  a  circuit  of  eight  miles  every  day  to  smooth 
my  chin,  and  sometimes  we  arc  in  danger  of  wanting  a 
dinner.  It  was  with  your  usual  kindness  that  you  sent  us 
the  '  Heart  of  Midlothian,*  which  we  return  with  our  best 
thanks.  All  that  concerns  the  Deans  family,  David  and 
Jeanie,  is  the  masterly  production  of  the  same  genius, 
and  I  like  the  broad  and  natural  humour  of  many  of  the 
characters.  Character-painting  is  his  forte,  and  he  is  both 
pathetic  and  humorous.  With  all  these  excellences  there 
is  too  much  alloy  of  modern  romance-writing  in  the  fourth 
volume,  where  the  incidents  are  heaped  together  with  little 
more  ability  than  in  Lane's  circulators.     But  the  first  of 
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our  novel-writers  likes  to  have  make-weights^  and  must 
have,  for  so  many  thousand  pounds. 

Mr.  Stewart  [Mr.  Murray's  clerk]  has  been  so  attentive 
as  to  send  me  down  the  Observer,  without  which  I  should 
scarcely  know  that  such  a  place  as  tlie  Metropolis  existed. 
We  have  here  most  elegant  pleasure-grounds,  with  a  good 
imitation  of  Lord  Grenville's  Dropmore,  which  is  not  above 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  us,  and  our  out-gardens  and 
orchards ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  heavens  refusing  us  a 
drop  of  water  for  three  months,  our  two  cows  will  give  us 
no  butter,  and  our  vegetable  gardens  will  not  furnish  us 
with  a  meal.  So  that  the  country  has  its  disappointments 
as  well  as  the  town.  .  .  . 

Ever  yours, 

I.  D'ISRAELI. 

P.S. — The  most  remarkable  thing  here  is  Mr.  Penn's  house 
at  Stoke.  It  has  an  air  of  magnificence  in  its  architectural 
appearance,  its  library,  and  its  ornamental  grounds.  He 
has  raised  a  fine  monument  to  the  poet  Gray,  with  a  verj' 
fortunate  inscription,  for  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  the 
scener>'  which  is  identified  with  his  poetry.  Gray  resided 
at  Stoke,  and  the  churchyard,  in  the  midst  of  Mr.  Penn's 
grounds,  is  the  one  which  inspired  the  *  Elegy.'  In  the 
church)'ard  is  the  tombstone  raised  by  the  poet  to  his 
aunt  and  his  mother — and  there  he  lies,  the  spot  unmarked 
by  a  stone  I  The  yew-tree  and  the  mouldering  heaps,  &c., 
are  all  before  you. 

Mr.  Murray,  however,  was  too  busy  to  make  many 
countrj--  visits.  He  was  asked  at  the  same  time  by  Lady 
Mackintosh  to  visit  her  at  Murdocks,  near  Ware,  Herts. 
"Do  come,"  she  said,  "and  visit  us  in  our  solitude. 
Malthus  will  meet  you  if  you  come."  He  was  also 
urgently  invited  to  visit  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  at  Brockett 
Hall.  She  held  out  the  great  inducement  that  he  should 
sec  the  loveliest  woman  in  England.  Mr.  W,  S.  Rose, 
whose  '  Letters  from  the  North  of  Italy  *  Murray  had 
published,  invited  him  to  "  come  down  and  visit  him  at 
Gundimore,  near  Christ  Church,  Hants,  where  he  would  be 
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made  heartily  welcome  if  he  could  bear  with  the  smell  of 
garlic  and  tobacco.  In  return  for  this  tolerance,  however," 
said  Rose,  "  I  can  promise  you  fresh  salmon,  strong  coffee, 
and  good  claret."  But  a  multiplicity  of  business,  and 
especially  a  visit  which  he  was  compelled  to  pay  to 
Edinburgh  in  connection  with  his  Scottish  agency, 
prevented  his  acceptance. 

The  next  letter  he  received  from  Isaac  D'lsraeli  referred 
to  his  Northern  visit : — 

Mr,  I.  D'lsraeli  to  John  Murray, 

Kamham  Royal,  September  28th,  1818. 

Dear  Murray, 

On  Saturday  we  were  greatly  surprised  by  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Murray,  dated  at  London,  and  \vith  an  account  of 
your  return  from  your  Northern  expedition.  Yesterday 
wc  passed  anxiously  in  expectation  of  your  appearance ; 
and  this  day  is  beautiful— so  you  have  lost  a  day.  Wc 
wish  much  to  see  you,  and  whenever  you  come  you  can 
be  always  certain  of  an  excellent  bedroom. 

I  long  to  hear  how  your  new  enterprise  [Blackwood's 
Magazine]  is  unfolding  itself  On  their  side  they  have 
sent  forth  their  note  of  gratulation,  in  their  whimsical  poet, 
on  "this  league  with  Mr.  Murray."  Some  young  men  of 
great  promise  tliey  have  got,  and  some  I  think  do  rather 
promise  than  perform.  Three  months  are  now  closing  on 
me,  in  which  I  am  innocent  of  having  once  dipped  into  ink, 
and  I  believe  I  may  promise  I  shall  not  again.  But 
though  engaging  in  no  glorious  adventures  with  a  ship 
of  my  own  any  more,  I'll  be  glad  to  be  useful  to  jfou,  as  a 
pilot  about  the  narrow  coast  in  which  I  have  foolishly 
spent  my  days. 

Farnham  Royal,  October,  l8l8. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  absence  from  the  place  this 
day ;  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  is  playing  about  my  ears, 
which  may  hinder  me  from  sending  off  this  letter,  as  we 
are  above  a  mile  from  the  village.  Rut  I  can  find  no 
subject  for  congratulation  in  regard  to  next  week.  Wc  are 
very  reluctantly  obliged  to  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  Mrs,  Murray  and  yourself  on  next  Sunday ;  for 


we  break  up  here  at  that  time,  and  on  Monday  or  Tuesday 
shall  have  returned  ourselves  home.  I  am  mortified  in 
not  having  seen  you  here,  where  with  fine  weather  we 
might  have  contrived  a  few  days'  amusement 

I  am  gratified  to  hear  of  any  honourable  mention  of 
myself,  but  I  have  long  been  expecting  others  of  a  difierent 
cast.  Pray,  has  any  notice  whatever  been  taken  in  the 
Reviews  of  '  The  Literary  Character '  ?  Here  I  am  quite 
out  of  the  reach  of  anything  of  this  sort.  My  yerse  will 
never  give  you  any  trouble,  and  I  tliink  my  Prose  will  end 
as  has  my  l^erse.  It  is  true,  I  have  some  things  respecting 
Bocks  and  Authors  which  are  new  to  the  lovers  of  books, 
and  I  might  give  them  with  propriety,  could  I  hit  upon 
some  plan  ;  but  the  days  of  enterprise  are  closed.  It  is 
true  that  I  have  not  dipped  my  pen  here  for  literary 
purposes  ;  but  I  have  passed  three  months  in  pretty  close 
reading  of  some  of  the  bes/  divinity  which  I  found  at  my 
hands  in  Mr.  Slingsby's  library.  Btackwoods  was  always 
a  favourite  work  of  mine  ;  but  a  little  too  much  personality  ; 
too  much  firing  at  small  birds.  Believe  me,  with  warm 
attachment, 

Your  sincere  Friend, 

I.  D'ISRAELI. 


Towards  the  end  of  1818,  Mr.  Crabbe  called  upon 
Mr.  Murray,  and  offered  to  publish  through  him  his  *  Tales 
of  the  Hall,'  consisting  of  about  twelve  thousand  lines.  He 
also  proposed  to  transfer  to  him  from  Mr.  Colbum  his 
other  poems,  so  that  the  whole  might  be  printed  uniformly. 
Mr,  Crabbe,  who  up  to  this  period  had  received  very  little 
for  his  writings,  was  surprised  when  Mr.  Murray  offered 
him  no  less  than  j^sooo  for  the  copyright  of  his  poems. 
It  seemed  to  him  a  mine  of  wealth  compared  to  all  that 
he  had  yet  received.  The  following  morning  (6th  De- 
cember) he  breakfasted  with  Mr.  Rogers,  and  Tom  Moore 
was  present  Crabbe  told  them  of  his  good  fortune,  and 
of  the  magnificent  offer  he  had  received.  Rogers  thought 
it  was  not  enough,  and  that  Crabbe  should  have  received 


^£"3000  for  the  '  Tales  of  the  Hall '  alone,  and  that  he  would 
try  if  the  Longmans  would  not  give  more.  He  went  to 
Paternoster  Row  accordingly,  and  tried  the  Longmans  ; 
but  they  would  not  give  more  than  ;^I000  for  the  new 
work  and  the  copyright  of  the  old  poems — that  is,  only 
one-third  of  what  Murray  had  offered.* 

When  Crabbe  was  informed  of  this,  he  was  in  a  state  of 
great  consternation.  As  Rogers  had  been  bargaining  with 
another  publisher  for  better  terms,  the  matter  seemed  still 
to  be  considered  open ;  and  in  the  meantime,  if  Murray 
were  informed  of  the  event,  he  might  feel  umbrage  and 
withdraw  his  offer.  Crabbe  wrote  to  Murray  on  the 
subject,  but  received  no  answer.  He  had  within  his  reach 
a  prize  far  beyond  his  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  now,  by 
the  over-officiousncss  of  his  friends,  he  was  in  danger  of 
losing  it.  In  this  crisis  Rogers  and  Moore  called  upon 
Murray,  and  made  enquiries  on  the  subject  of  Crabbe's 
poems.  "  Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  "  I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Crabbe. 
and  look  upon  the  matter  as  settled."  Crabbe  was  thus 
released  from  all  his  fears.  When  he  received  the  bills 
for  ;^3000,  he  insisted  on  taking  them  with  him  to 
Trowbridge  to  show  them  to  his  son  John. 

It  proved  after  all  that  the  Longmans  were  right  in  their 
offer  to  Rogers  ;  Murray  was  far  too  liberal.  Moore,  in  his 
'Diary'  (ii.  332),  says,  "  Even  if  the  whole  of  the  edition 
(3000)  were  sold,  Murray  would  still  be  £1900  minus." 
Crabbe  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  his  old  poems  out  of 
the  hands  of  his  former  publisher,  who  wrote  to  him  in  a 
strain  of  the  wildest  indignation,  and  even  threatened  him 
with  legal  proceedings,  but  eventually  the  unsold  stock, 
consisting  of  2426  copies,  was  handed  over  by  Hatchard 

•  *  Memoirs,  Journals,  Correspondence,  of  Thomas  Moore,'  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  ii.  337. 
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and  Colbum  to  Mr.  Murray,  and  nothing  more  was  heard 
I  of  this  controversy  between  them  and  the  poet 

Among  the  novels  published  by  Mr.  Murray  in  1819, 
were  Mrs.  Brunton's  *Emmclinc,' and  Mr.  Hope's  *Anas- 
tasius.'  Mrs.  Brunton  was  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Balfour, 
of  Barra»  in  Orkney,  and  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brunton, 
minister  of  Bolton,  in  Haddingtonshire.  She  had  published 
her  novel '  Self-Control '  anonymously  in  iSi  i,  and  it  proved 
successful.  Her  next  work  was  'Discipline,'  in  1814, 
which  was  also  successful.  Her  third  was  'Emmeline,' 
which  she  did  not  live  to  finish,  but  which  was  published 
in  1S19  by  Mr,  Murray,  with  an  introductory  memoir  by  her 
husband.  Dr.  Brunton's  letter  to  Mr.  Murray  was  full  of 
gratitude  : — 

Dr,  Brunton  to  John  Murray. 

Edinburgh,  24th  April,  1819. 

My  DEAR  Sir, 
I  know  not  how  to  thank  you  for  the  real  kindness 
towards  me  which  your  letters  to  Messrs.  Manners  and 
Miller  express.  My  brother-in-law,  Capt.  Balfour,  who 
is  to  spend  a  few  days  witli  his  uncle  in  Curzon  Street, 
will  present  this  note  to  you.  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  can 
count  upon  your  exertions  to  befriend  my  poor  little  orphan 
volume.  But  you  have  little  leisure  to  inform  me  of  its 
success.  I  may  be  able  to  do  it  more  easily  through 
Capt  Balfour.  The  vanity  of  authorship  is  wellnigh  dead 
in  me,  but  I  have  a  very  strong  wish  that  this  book 
should  prosper  for  its  subject's  sake.  .  .  ,  With  respectful 
compliments  to  Mrs.  Murray,  and  very  grateful  recol- 
lections of  her  and  your  kindness  to  one  who  was  deeply 
sensible  of  it,  and  who  often  dwells  on  the  remembrance 
with  pleasure,  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  and  obedient  Servant, 

Alex.  Brunton. 

The  letter  of  the  Edinburgh  publishers,  acknowledging 
receipt  of  the  then  balance  of  profit  for  *  Emmeline,*  was 
equally  satisfactory.     It  was  from  Manners  and  Miller  : — 
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Manners  and  Miller  to  John  Murray, 

February  7U1,  l83a. 

Dear  Sir, 
We  had  this  morning  the  pleasure  to  receive  your 
very  polite  letter  of  the  4th  inst.,  enclosing  statement 
of  the  sales  of  *Emmeline,' and  your  promissory  note  at 
six  months  from  20th  January  for  j^305  14J.  6rf., 
being  the  balance  due  on  this  work.  Wc  cannot  sufficiently 
express  the  high  sense  we  entertain  of  the  very  handsome 
manner  in  which  you  have  settled  this  account,  and  we 
feel  it  to  be  the  more  gratifying  as  it  was  entirely  un- 
solicited on  our  part.  We  beg  you  will  accept  of  our  best 
thanks  for  the  kind  interest  you  have  taken  in  the  success 
of  '  Emmeline,'  in  which  wc  are  cordially  joined  by  our 
friend  Dr.  Brunton,  who  has  just  been  with  us,  and  who 
desires  to  be  particularly  remembered  to  you. 

'Anastasius,  or  Memoirs  of  a  Modern  Greek,  written 
at  the  Close  of  the  i8th  Century/  was  published  anony- 
mously, and  was  confidently  asserted  to  be  the  work 
of  Lord  Byron,  as  the  only  person  capable  of  having 
produced  it.  It  displayed  great  ability,  vivid  imagina- 
tion, remarkable  powers  of  graphic  description,  and  a 
cultivated  classical  taste.  When  it  was  stated  to  be  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Hope,  of  Decpdene — a  gentleman  of  great 
accomplishments,  who  had  published  some  books  on  Art 
designs,  household  furniture,  and  internal  decorations — a 
writer  in  Blackwood  ridiculed  the  idea  of  such  work  pro- 
ceeding from  such  a  gentleman.  "  Mr,  Hope,"  the  reviewer 
said,  "is  a  very  resi>ectable  and  decorous  gentleman — he 
can  write,  with  some  endeavour,  passably  about  chests  of 
drawers,  paper-hangings,  and  cushions  as  soft  as  his  own 
or  any  other  brains ;  but  that  he  has  either  the  courage 
or  the  power  to  compile  such  a  work  as  'Anastasius/ 
I  utterly  and  entirely  deny."  Mr.  Hope,  however,  in  the 
next  number  of  the  magazine,  claimed  the  sole  authorship 
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of  the  work.  Sydney  Smith,  too,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^ 
asked,  "Is  this  Mr.  Thomas  Hope?  Is  this  the  man  of 
chairs  and  tables — the  gentleman  of  sofas — the  CEdipus  of 
coal-boxes — he  who  meditated  on  muffineers  and  planned 
pokers  ?  Where  has  he  hidden  all  this  eloquence  and 
poetry  up  to  this  hour  ?  How  is  it  that  he  has  all  of  a 
sudden  burst  out  into  descriptions  which  would  not  dis- 
grace the  pen  of  Tacitus,  and  displayed  a  depth  of  feeling 
and  a  vigour  of  im^ination  which  Lord  Byron  could  not 
excel  ?  We  do  not  shrink  from  one  syllabic  of  this 
eulogium.  The  work  now  before  us  places  him  at  once  in 
the  highest  list  of  eloquent  writcrsand  of  superior  men." 

It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Murray  expected  much  from 
'Anastasius/  judging  from  the  slowness  with  which  the 
work  was  printed  and  published.  He  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Hope,  in  which  he  wrote  : — 


Mr,  Hope  to  John  Murray. 

The  Deepdene,  12th  January,  iSig. 

My  dear  Sir, 
I  have  been  intending  for  some  time  to  write  to  you,  and 
always  put  it  off,  in  hopes  of  having  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  in  Town  ;  but  as  Mrs.  Hope's  health  leaves  it  very 
uncertain  when  \  shall  be  able  to  go,  I  do  not  wish  any 
longer  to  delay  stating  how  very  sloiuiy  the  printing  of 
'Anastasius'  goes  on.  I  have  always  made  it  a  rule  to 
return  the  sheets  sent  to  me  to  correct  or  to  revise  the 
same  day,  or  perhaps  the  next,  by  the  coach  ;  and  yet 
there  is  scarce  one-fourth  of  the  work  printed  off  thus  far, 
and,  at  this  rate  of  proceeding,  it  certainly  cannot  be  pub- 
lished under  a  twelvemonth.  I  am  far  from  saying  there 
has  been  any  unnecessary  delay,  for  I  do  not  understand 
anything  of  the  business  of  printing ;  but  I  should  think 
that  by  not  waiting  to  send  me  a  new  sheet  to  correct  until 
after  the  preceding  one  has  been  revised,  and  perhaps 
printed  off,  some  more  despatch  might  be  obtained.  I 
have  thus  far  only  revised  twelve  chapters ;  and  there  arc 
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in  all  forty-eight,  or  sixteen  per  volume.  The  origin  of 
knight-errantry  has  long  been  a  matter  of  doubt  It  is 
now  clearly  pointed  out  in  '  Antar.'  • 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Thomas  Hope. 

When  the  book  was  published,  Mr.  Murray  sent  a  copy 
to  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  another  to  Mr.  Croker.  The  former 
said,  "Anastasius,  then,  is  a  Greek  in  London.  If  so,  I 
know  him.  It  must  be  Schinas."  Murray  informed  Croker 
of  the  name  of  the  author.     He  replied  : — 

Mr.  Croker  to  John  Murray, 

De.\r  Murray. 

I  have  read  just  twenty  pages  of 'Anastasius/and  thank 
you  for  the  information  you  gave  me  as  to  the  author. 
Of  course  you  know  best,  and  what  you  volunteered  to 
tell  must  be  the  truth,  but  then  also  I  must  believe  in 
the  '  Metempsychosis,'  and  that  Tom  Hope's  late  body  is 
now  the  tabernacle  of  Lord  Byron's  soul. 

The  Countess  of  Blessington,  in  her  '  Conversations  with 
Lord  Byron/  says  :  "  Byron  spoke  to-day  in  terms  of  high 
commendation  of  Hope's  *Anastasius ;'  said  he  had  .wept 
bitterly  over  many  pages  of  it,  and  for  two  reasons — first, 
that  he  had  not  written  it ;  and,  secondly,  that  Hope  had  ; 
for  that  it  was  necessary  to  like  a  man  excessively  to 
pardon  his  writing  such  a  book — a  book,  he  said,  excelling 
all  recent  productions  as  much  in  wit  and  talent  as  in  true 
pathos.  He  added  that  he  would  have  given  his  two  most 
approved  poems  to  have  been  the  author  of  'Anastasius.*  " 
The  work  was  greatly  read  at  the  time,  and  went  through 
many  large  editions. 

•  '  Life  and  Adventures  of  Antar,  a  celebrated  Bcdowen  chief 
warrior,  and  pocl,  who  flourished  a  few  ycare  previous  to  the  Mahom- 
mcdan  Era,'  tran'ilnted  by  Terrick  Hamilton,  Esq. 
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The  refusal  of  the  *  Rejected  Addresses/  by  Horace  and 
James  Smith,  was  one  of  Mr.  Murray*s  few  mistakes. 
Horace  was  a  stockbroker,  and  James  a  solicitor.  They 
were  not  generally  known  as  authors,  though  they  contri- 
buted anonymously  to  the  New  Monthly  Magetsine^  which 
was  conducted  by  Campbell  the  poet.  In  1S12  they 
produced  a  collection  of  supposed  'Rejected  Addresses, 
presented  for  competition  at  the  opening  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.'  They  offered  the  collection  to  Mr.  Murray  for 
/"ao,  but  he  declined  to  purchase  the  copyright.  The 
Smiths  were  connected  with  Cadell  the  publisher,  and 
Murray,  thinking  that  the  MS.  had  been  offered  to  and 
rejected  by  him,  declined  to  look  into  it  The  *  Rejected 
Addresses  '  were  eventually  published  by  John  Miller,  and 
excited  a  great  deal  of  curiosity.  They  were  considered 
to  be  the  best  imitations  of  living  poets  ever  made.  Byron 
u-as  delighted  with  them.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray  that 
he  thought  them  "  by  far  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  since 
the 'RoUiad.'"  Crabbc  said  of  the  verses  in  imitation  of 
himself.  "In  their  versification  they  have  done  mc  admir- 
ably." WTien  he  afterwards  met  Horace  Smith,  he  seized 
both  hands  of  the  satirist,  and  said,  with  a  good-humoured 
laugh,  "Ah!  my  old  enemy,  how  do  you  do?"  Jeffrey 
said  of  the  collection,  "  I  take  them,  indeed,  to  be  the 
very  best  imitations  (and  often  of  difficult  originals)  that 
ever  were  made,  and,  considering  their  extent  and  variety, 
to  indicate  a  talent  to  which  I  do  not  know  where  to  look 
for  a  parallel."  Murray  had  no  sooner  read  the  volume 
than  he  spared  no  pains  to  become  the  publisher,  but  it 
was  not  until  after  the  ajoiicarance  of  the  sixteenth  edition 
that  he  was  able  to  purchase  the  copyright  for  ;^I3I. 

Towards  the  end  of  1819,  Mr.  Murray  was  threatened 
with  an  action  on  account  of  certain  articles  which  had 
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appeared  in  Nos.  37  and  38  of  the  Quarterly  relative  to  the 
campaign  in  Italy  against  Murat,  King  of  Naples.  The 
first  was  written  by  Dr.  Reginald  (afterwards  Bishop)  Hcber, 
under  the  title  of  'Militarj'  and  Political  Power  of  Russia, 
by  Sir  Robert  Wilson;'  the  second  was  entitled  'Sir 
RobertjWilson's  Reply/  Colonel  Macirone  occupied  a  very 
unimportant  place  in  both  articles.  He  had  been  in  the 
service  of  Murat  while  King  of  Naples,  and  acted  as  his 
aide-de-camp,  which  post  he  retained  after  Murat  became 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  Austria,  then  in  alliance  with 
England.  Macirone  was  furnished  with  a  passport  for 
himself  as  envoy  of  the  Allied  Powers,  and  provided 
with  another  passport  for  Murat,  under  the  name  of 
Count  Lipona,  to  be  used  by  him  in  case  he  abandoned 
his  claim  to  the  throne  of  Naples.  Murat  indignantly 
declined  the  proposal,  and  took  refuge  in  Corsica.  Yet 
Macirone  delivered  to  Murat  the  passport.  Not  only  so, 
but  he  deliberately  misled  Captain  Bastard,  the  com- 
mander of  a  small  English  squadron  which  had  been 
stationed  at  Bastia  to  intercept  Murat  in  the  event  of 
his  embarking  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  his  throne  at 
Naples.  Murat  embarked,  landed  in  Italy  without  inter- 
ruption, and  was  soon  after  defeated  and  taken  prisoner. 
He  thereupon  endeavoured  to  use  the  passport  which 
Macirone  had  given  him,  to  secure  his  release,  but  it  was 
too  late  ;  he  was  tried  and  shot  at  Pizzo.  The  reviewer 
spoke  of  Colonel  Macirone  in  no  very  measured  terms. 
'  For  Murat,"  he  said,  "we  cannot  feel  respect,  but  we  feci 
very  considerable  pity.  Of  Mr.  Macirone  we  are  tempted 
to  predict  that  he  has  little  reason  to  apprehend  the 
honourable  mode  of  death  which  was  inflicted  on  his 
master.  His  vocation  seems  to  be  another  kind  of  exit." 
Macirone  gave  notice  of  an  action  for  damages,  and 
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claimed  no  less  than  ;^io,ooo.  Serjeant  Copley  (after- 
wards Lord  Lyndhurst),  then  Solicitor-General,  and  Mr. 
Gumey,  were  retained  for  Mr.  Murray  by  his  legal  adviser 
Mr.  Sharon  Turner. 


Mr.  Turner  to  John  Murray, 


Dear  Murray, 


December  ist,  1819. 


Macirone's  case  may  come  on  next  Monday.  We  must 
therefore  now  seriously  prepare.  I  have  just  left  Mr. 
Gumey.  He  thinks  it  very  important  that  I  should  have 
an  interview  with  Captain  Bastard,  to  learn  from  him  the 
facts  he  can  speak  to  as  to  Macirone's  conduct  towards 
him,  that  counsel  may  know  what  questions  to  put  to 
him  that  will  benefit  us,  and  not  injure.  The  same  reason, 
he  says,  makes  it  expedient,  if  it  can  be  done,  that  I  should 
have  an  interview  with  his  Grace  [the  Duke  of  Wellington], 
otherwise,  counsel  will  not  know  what  questions  to  put. 
and  will  be  afraid  of  putting  any,  lest  they  should  prejudice 
your  case  instead  of  assisting  it  As  the  damages  that 
arc  claimed  are  ^10,000,  and  it  will  be  quite  in  the  breast 
of  the  jury  what  they  will  give,  no  precaution  ought  to  be 
omitted.  It  is  quite  in  course  to  ask  witnesses  what  they 
know  of  the  case  in  question.  If  you  can  procure  any 
appointment  to  be  made,  I  will  attend  at  any  hour  between 
eight  morning  and  six  evening,  on  any  day,  excepting 
to-morrow  at  twelve,  when  I  am  to  see  the  Solicitor- 
General. 

I  am,  dear  Murray, 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

Shr.  Turner. 

It  appeared  that  Colonel  Macirone  had  published  an 
account  of  himself  and  his  adventures*  through  the  Ridg- 
ways,  and  that  the  counsel  for  the  defence  desired  to 
introduce  this  volume  as  evidence  in  support  of  their  case. 
On  this  subject  Mr.  Turner's  son  addressed  Mr.  Murray  : — 

•  *  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Adventures  of  Colonel  Macirone/ 
2  vols.     London,  iSiS. 
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Mk  a.  Turner  to  John  Murray. 

Counsel  are  of  opinion  that  Macirone  must  produce  his 
book  himself;  but  if  he  does  not,  we  must ;  and  my  father, 
who  wishes  to  provide  against  every  possible  accident, 
thinks  it  would  perhaps  be  as  well  to  subpoena  one  of  the 
Ridgways  to  prove  the  publication  and  the  identity  of  the 
copy  we  produce,  should  we  require  it.  Can  you  inform 
us  of  the  Christian  names  of  the  Ridgways,  and  when  it 
would  be  the  best  time  to  meet  them  at  home  to  subpoena 
them.  Let  us  have  an  early  answer,  as  it  must  be  done 
to-morrow.     I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Alfred  Turner. 

Mr.  Turner  to  John  Murray. 

Dear  Murray, 

As  you  have  not  sent  me  Capt  B.'s  address,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  call  upon  him,  but  I  think  -he  ought 
to  be  at  Westminster  Hall  by  ten.  Will  you  write 
to  him  to  request  it?  or  shall  my  clerk  leave  him  a 
subpoena?  He  brings  one  with  him.  He  will  tell  you 
whether  he  has  seen  Ridgway ;  if  not,  assist  him  how  to 
subpcena  him.  All  is  arranged  for  to-morrow.  There  is 
no  occasion  for  you  to  attend,  unless  you  like  it  If  you 
do,  I  shall  be  there  by  half-past  nine,  though  it  may  not  be 
on  until  eleven,  twelve,  one,  or  two. 

Another  letter  from  Mr.  Croker  as  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  evidence : — 

Mr.  Croker  to  John  Murray. 
My  dear  Murray, 

I  certainly  should  most  strongly  recommend  you  to  call 
the  Duke,  if  Macirone  does  not,  if  it  were  only  to  prove 
that  the  letter  quoted  by  Macirone  of  the  Duke's  was  not 
the  real  one,  for  the  Duke  had  the  original,  which  he 
promised  to  send  for.  The  reason  the  Duke  does  not  wish 
to  see  your  counsel  is  that  it  appears  like  collusion,  and  it 
would  appear  singular  to  a  jury  that  he  should  have  so  far 
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interested  himself  in  a  subject  which  appears  so  little  to 
concern  him.  With  respect  to  what  the  Duke  will  think  it 
proper  to  answer,  we  should  leave  it  to  him.  I  do  not 
think  it  necessar>',  therefore,  to  show  the  enclosed  to  the 
Duke,  as  his  time  is  at  this  moment  much  taken  up. 
Above  all,  let  us  have  good  notice  of  the  day,  and  whether 
on  second  thoughts  your  counsel  will  not  call  him  on  the 
point  I  have  mentioned,  as  well  as  on  all  those  in  the  brief 
which  have  been  marked.     In  haste. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  W.  C 

The  case  came  on,  and  on  the  Bench  were  seated  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Liverpool,  and  other  leading 
statesmen,  who  had  been  subpcenaed  as  witnesses  for  the 
defence.  One  of  the  Ridgways,  publishers,  had  also  been 
subpcenaed  with  an  accredited  copy  of  Macirone's  book  ; 
but  it  was  not  necessary  to  produce  him  as  a  witness,  as 
Mr.  Ball,  the  counsel  for  Macirone,  quoted  passages  from  it, 
and  thus  made  the  entire  book  available  as  evidence  for 
the  defendant,  a  proceeding  of  which  Serjeant  Copley 
availed  himself  with  telling  effect 

Mr,  Turner,  when  sending  Murray  a  copy  of  the  names 
of  the  jury,  in  the  midst  of  tlic  trial,  said  : — 
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Mr.  Sharon  Turner  to  John  Murray. 

December  nth,  1819. 

Dear  Murray, 

I  send  you  below  the  names  of  your  Jury.  Your  danger 
w£is  rather  more  than  usual  yesterday,  because  from  the 
non-attendance  of  enough  to  the  Special  Jury,  there  were 
eight  of  the  Common  Westminster  Jury  among  them. 
This  made  us  at  first  anxious  to  have  the  Duke  and 
Capt.  B.  ready  to  give  evidence  if  wanted,  till  from  the 
plaintiflTs  counsel  leading  the  cause  towards  our  strong 
point  of  defence,  we  felt  that  they  would  not  be  necessary, 
and  that  it  was  better  to  avoid  calling  them,  that  we  might 
preclude  another  speech  in  reply.     The  attacking  speech 
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was  bitter,  and  especially  on  your  Review.  One  of  the 
flowers  you  did  not  hear — "The  Quarterly  ReifUwxs  the 
Bible  of  a  faction.  There  is  a  faction  in  this  countr>'  as 
ready  to  swear  by  it  as  the  M  ahoinmedans  by  their 
Koran,"  If  you  wish  to  have  any  of  the  shorthand  notes 
copied  out,  I  think  the  two  speeches,  without  the  passages 
from  the  book,  would  be  sufficient.  The  Solicitor-General 
paid  a  high  compliment  both  to  you  and  to  the  Review. 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

Sharon  Turner. 


The  defence  of  Serjeant  Copley  was  admirable.  He 
substantiated  the  facts  stated  in  the  Quarterly  article  by 
passages  quoted  by  Colonel  Macirone's  own  'Memoirs.' 
Before  he  had  concluded  his  speech,  it  became  obvious 
that  the  Jury  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  to  which 
he  wished  to  lead  them ;  but  he  went  on  to  drive  the 
conclusion  home  by  a  splendid  peroration.'  The  Jury 
intimated  that  they  were  all  agreed  ;  but  the  Judge,  as  a 
matter  of  precaution,  proceeded  to  charge  them  on  the 
evidence  placed  before  them  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
concluded,  the  Jury,  without  retiring  from  the  box,  at  once 
returned  their  verdict  for  the  defendant. 

Although  Mr.  Murray  had  now  a  house  in  the  country, 
he  was  almost  invariably  to  be  found  at  Albemarle 
Street  "We  find,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Blackwood,  dated 
Wimbledon,  22nd  May,  1819,  the  following:  "I  have  been 
unwell  with  bile  and  rheumatism,  and  have  come  to  a  little 
place  here,  which  I  have  bought  lately,  for  a  few  days  to 
recruit." 

At  No.  50,  Albemarle  Street,  his  drawing-room  was  the 
daily  resort  of  visitors  of  distinction,  while  his  dinnerparties 
became  highly  popular  from  the  pains  which  he  took  and 
the  tact  which  he  displayed  in  assorting  and  drawing  out 

•  Given' in  Sir  Theodore  Martin's 'Life  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,' p.  170. 
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'  his  guests,  among  whom  were  such  men  as  Thomas  Moore, 
Walter  Scott.  Theodore  Hook,  Henry  Hallam,  J.  W. 
Crokcr,  John  Barrow,  Thomas  Campbell,  William  Gifford. 
His  hospitality  never  relaxctl.  Most  of  the  distinguished 
Americans  who  visited  England  came  to  him  with  letters 
of  introduction.  Mr.  Everett,  then  Secretary  of  Legation  to 
the  Netherlands,  visited  Mr.  Murray  when  passing  through 
London,  and  obtained  from  him  an  introduction  to  Walter 
Scott,  which,  as  Mr.  Everett  afterwards  said,  had  "secured 
for  him  so  kind  a  reception."  With  respect  to  his  entertain- 
ments, Mrs.  Bray,  the  novelist,  relates  in  her  '  Autobio- 
graphy,* that  in  the  autumn  of  1819,  she  made  a  visit 
to  Mr.  Murray,  with  her  then  husband,  Charles  Stothard, 
son  of  the  well-known  artist,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
him  the  illustrations  of  his  '  Letters  from  Normandy  and 
Brittany.' 

"  We  did  not  know,"  she  says,  "that  Mr.  Murray  held 
daily  from  about  three  to  five  o'clock  a  literary  lev6c  at  his 
house.  In  this  way  he  gathered  round  him  many  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  the  time.  On  calling,  we  sent  up 
our  cards,  and  finding  he  was  engaged,  proposed  to  retreat, 
when  Mr.  Murray  himself  appeared  and  insisted  on  our 
coming  up.  I  was  introduced  to  him  by  my  husband, 
and  welcomed  by  him  with  all  the  cordiality  of  an  old 
acquaintance.  He  said  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  there,  and  he 
thought  that  we  should  like  to  see  him,  and  to  be  intro- 
duced to  him.  '  You  will  know  him  at  once,'  added  Mr. 
Murray,  '  he  is  sitting  on  the  sofa  near  the  fire-place.'  Wc 
found  Sir  Walter  talking  to  Mr.  GifTord,  then  the  Editor  of 
the  QuarUrly  Reviciv.  The  room  was  filled  with  men  and 
women,  and  among  them  several  of  the  principal  authors 
and  authoresses  of  the  day  ;  but  my  attention  was  so  fixed 
on  Sir  Walter  and  Mr.  Gifford  that  I  took  little  notice  of 
the  rest  Many  of  those  present  xvere  engaged  in  looking 
at  and  making  remarks  upon  a  drawing,  which  represented 
a  Venetian  Countess  (Guiccioli),  the  favourite,  but  not 
very  respectable  friend  of  Lord  Byron.  Mr.  Murray 
made  his  way  through  the  throng  in  order  to  lead  us  up  to 
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Sir  Walter.  We  were  introduced.  Mr.  Murray,  anxious 
to  remove  the  awkwardness  of  a  first  introduction,  wished 
to  say  something  which  would  engage  a  conversation 
between  ourselves  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  asked  Charles 
if  he  happened  to  have  about  him  his  drawing  of  the 
Bayeux  tapestry  to  show  to  Sir  Walter.  Charles  smiled 
and  said  '  No  ; '  but  the  saying  answered  the  desired  end  ; 
something^  had  been  said  that  led  to  conversation,  and  Sir 
Walter.  Gifford,  Mr.  Murray,  and  Charles  chatted  on,  and 
I  listened. 

"  Giffbrd  looked  very  aged,  his  face  much  wrinkled,  and 
he  seemed  to  be  in  declining  health  ;  his  dress  was  care- 
less, and  his  cravat  and  waistcoat  covered  with  snuff. 
There  was  an  antique,  philosophic  cast  about  his  head  and 
countenance,  better  adapted  to  exact  a  feeling  of  curiosity 
in  a  stranger  than  the  head  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  the  latter 
seemed  more  a  man  of  this  world's  mould.  Such,  too, 
was  his  character  ;  for,  with  all  his  fine  genius,  Sir  Walter 
would  never  have  been  so  successful  an  author,  had  he  not 
possessed  so  large  a  share  of  common  sense,  united  to  a 
business-like  method  of  conducting  his  affairs,  even  those 
which  perhaps  I  might  venture  to  call  the  affairs  of  imagi- 
nation. We  took  our  leave ;  and  before  we  got  further 
than  the  first  landing,  wc  met  Mr.  Murray  conducting  Sir 
Walter  downstairs  ;  tliey  were  going  to  have  a  private 
chat  before  the  departure  of  the  latter."  • 

Such  was  the  first  introduction  of  Mrs.  Bray  to  Mr. 
Murray,  who  afterwards  published  for  her  the  well-known 
work  on  '  The  Borders  of  the  Tamar  and  the  Tavy.* 

•  *  Mrs.  Bray's  Autobiography,*  pp.  145-7. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  LADY  HERVEY  AND  HORACE  WALPOLE— 
BELZONI  —  MILMAX  —  SOUTHEY — BELL — MRS.  RUN- 
DELL,  ETC 

About  the  beginning  of  1819,  the  question  of  publishing 
the  letters  and  reminiscences  of  Lady  Hervey,  grand- 
mother of  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  was  brought  under  the 
notice  of  Mr.  Murray.  Lady  Hervey  was  the  daughter 
of  Brigadier-General  Lepcl^  and  the  wife  of  Lord  Hervey, 
of  Ickworth,  author  of  the  '  Memoirs  of  tlie  Court  of 
George  IL  and  Queen  Caroline.'  Her  letters  formed  a 
sort  of  anecdotal  history  of  the  politics  and  literature 
of  her  times.  A  mysterious  attachment  is  said  to  have 
existed  between  her  and  Lord  Chesterfield,  who,  in  his 
letters  to  his  son,  desired  him  never  to  mention  her  name 
when  he  could  avoid  it,  while  she,  on  the  other  hand, 
adopted  all  Lord  Chesterfield's  opinions,  as  afterwards 
appeared  in  the  aforesaid  letters.  Mr.  Walter  Hamilton, 
author  of  the  'Gazetteer  of  India,'  an  old  and  intimate 
friend  of  Mr.  Murray,  who  first  brought  the  subject  under 
Mr.  Murray's  notice,  said,  "  Lady  Hervey  writes  more  like 
a  man  than  a  woman,  something  like  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu, 
and  in  giving  her  opinion  she  never  minces  matters." 
Mr.  Hamilton  recommended  that  Archdeacon  Coxe, 
author  of  the  *  Lives  of  Sir  Robert  and  Horace  Walpole,' 
should  be  the  editor.  Mr.  Murray,  however,  consulted 
his  fidus  Achates,  Mr.  Croker ;  and,  putting  the  letters  in 
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his  hands,  asked  him  to  peruse  them,  and,  if  he  approved, 
to  edit  them.     The  following  was  Mr.  Crokcr's  answer: — 


Mr,  Croker  to  John  Murray. 

November  22nd,  i8ao. 

Dear  Murray, 

I  shall  do  more  than  you  ask.  I  shall  give  you  a 
biographical  sketch— sketch,  do  you  hear? — of  Lady 
Hervey,  and  nntes  on  her  letters,  in  which  I  shall  endeavour 
to  enliven  a  little  the  sameness  of  my  author.  Don't  think 
that  I  say  sameness  in  derogation  of  dear  Mary  Lepel's 
powers  of  entertainment.  1  have  been  in  love  with  her  a 
long  time  ;  which,  as  she  was  dead  twenty  years  before  I 
was  bom,  I  may  without  indiscretion  avow  ;  but  all  these 
letters  being  written  in  a  journal  style  and  to  one  person, 
there  is  a  want  of  that  variety  which  Lady  Hervey's  mind 
was  capable  of  giving.  I  have  applied  to  her  family  for  a 
little  assistance  ;  hitherto  without  success  ;  and  I  think,  as 
a  Iffver  of  Lady  Hervey's,  I  might  rca.sonably  resent  the 
little  enthusiasm  I  find  that  her  descendants  felt  about  her. 
In  order  to  enable  me  to  do  this  little  job  for  you,  I  wish 
you  would  procure  for  me  a  file,  if  such  a  thing  exists,  of 
any  newspaper  from  about  1740  to  1758,  at  which  latter 
date  the  Annual  Register  begins,  as  I  remember.  So 
many  little  circumstances  are  mentioned  in  letters  and 
forgotten  in  history,  that  without  some  such  guide,  I 
shall  make  but  blind  work  of  it.  If  it  be  necessary,  I  will 
go  to  the  Museum  and  grab  them,  as  my  betters  have  done 
before  me.  My  dear  little  Nony  •  was  worse  last  night,  and 
not  better  all  to-day  ;  but  this  evening  they  make  me  happy 
by  saying  that  she  is  decidedly  improved. 

Yours  ever, 

J.  W.  Croker. 

Send  me  *  Walpoliana.'  I  have  lost  or  mislaid  mine. 
Are  there  any  memoirs  about  the  date  of  1743,  or  later, 
beside  Bubb's? 

That   Mr.  Croker  made    all    haste   and  exerdsed   his 

•  Mr.  Croker*s  adopted  daughter,  afterwards  married  to  Sir  George 
Barrow. 
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usual  painstaking  industry  in  doing  "this  little  job"  for 
Mr.  Murray,  will  be  evident  from  the  following  letters  : — 

Mr.  Croker  to  John  Murray, 
Dear  Murray.  December  27th,  iSao. 

I  have  done  *  Lady  Hcrvcy.'  I  hear  that  there  is  a  Mr. 
Vincent  in  the  Treasury,  the  son  of  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent, 
to  whom  the  late  General  Hcrvcy,  the  favourite  son  of 
Lady  Hervcy.  left  his  fortune  and  his  papers.  Could  you 
find  out  who  they  are  ?  Nothing  is  more  surprising  than 
the  ignorance  in  which  I  find  all  Lady  Hervey's  descen- 
dants about  her.  Most  of  them  never  heard  her  maiden 
name.  It  reminds  one  of  Walpole  writing  to  George 
Montagu,  to  tell  him  who  his  grandmother  was  !  I  am 
anxious  to  knock  off  this  task  whilst  what  little  I  know  of 
it  is  fresh  in  my  recollection  ;  for  1  foresee  that  much 
of  the  entertainment  of  the  work  must  depend  on  the 
elucidations  in  the  Notes,  y 

J,  W.  C. 

Another   letter   from   Croker  on   the   same  subject   is 
^interesting  for  its  allusion  to  two  works  with  which  his 
name  was,  in  after  years,  to  be  so  intimately  associated. 

December  29th,  1820. 
"  I  want  to  consult  only  the  first  volume  of  Bozzy's 
'Johnson,' and  any  complete  edition  of  •Poj>e.'  You  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  labour  of  detecting  the  meaning  of 
aliusions  in  a  private  correspondence  of  80  years  old.  But 
!  I  shall  be  able,  I  hope,  to  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on 
Lady  Hervey's  riddles." 

The  publication  of  Lady  Hervey's  letters  in  182 1  was  so 
successful  that  Mr.  Croker  was  afterwards  induced  to  edit. 
with  great  advantage,  letters  and  memorials  of  a  similar 
character.* 

•  A5  Ute  as  1848,  Mr.  Croker  edited  Lord  Her\'ey's  •  Memoirs  of 
the  Court  of  George  1 1,  and  Queen  Caroline,'  from  the  family  archives 
al  Ickworth-  The  editor  in  his  preface  said  that  Lord  Hcrvcy  was 
almost  the  BosweU  of  George  H.  and  Queen  Caroline. 
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The  next  important  mhnoires  pour  servir  were  brought 
under  Mr,  Murray's  notice  by  I^ord  Holland,  in  the  follow- 
ing letter : — 

Lord  Hollatid  to  John  Murray. 


Sir, 


Holland  House,  November  183a 


I  wrote  a  letter  to  you  last  week  which  by  some  accident 
Lord  Lauderdale,  who  had  taken  charge  of  it,  has  mislaid. 
The  object  of  it  was  to  request  you  to  call  here  some 
morning,  and  to  let  mc  know  the  hour  by  a  line  by  two- 
penny post.  I  am  authorized  to  dispose  of  two  historical 
works,  the  one  a  short  but  admirably  written  and  interesting 
memoir  of  the  late  Lord  Waldcgravc,  who  was  a  favourite 
of  George  II.,  and  governor  of  George  III.  when  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  second  consists  of  three  close-written  volumes 
of '  Memoirs  by  Horace  Waipole '  (afterwards  Lord  Orford). 
which  comprise  the  last  nine  years  of  George  II.'s  reign. 
I  am  anxious  to  give  you  the  refusal  of  them,  as  I  hear  you 
have  already  expressed  a  wish  to  publish  anything  of  this 
kind  written  by  Horace  Waipole,  and  had  indirectly 
conveyed  that  wish  to  Lord  Waldcgravc,  to  whom  these 
and  many  other  MSS.  of  that  lively  and  laborious  writer 
belong.  Lord  Lauderdale  has  offered  to  assist  me  in 
adjusting  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  and  perhaps  you 
will  arrange  with  him  ;  he  lives  at  Warren's  Hotel, 
Waterloo  Place,  where  you  can  make  it  convenient 
to  meet  him.  I  would  meet  you  there,  or  call  at  your 
house  ;  but  before  you  can  make  any  specific  oflTcr,  you 
will  no  doubt  like  to  look  at  the  MSS.,  which  are  here, 
and  which  (not  being  mine)  I  do  not  like  to  expose 
unnecessarily  to  the  risk  even  of  a  removal  to  London 
and  back  again. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  Ser\'ant,  &c., 

Vassall  Holland. 

It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Murray  called  upon  Lord 
Holland  and  looked  over  the  MSS.,  but  made  no  pro- 
posal to  purchase  the  papers.  The  matter  lay  over 
until  Lord  Holland  again  addressed  Mr.  Murray. 
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Lord  HoUattd  to  John  Murray. 

It  appears  that  you  are  cither  not  aware  of  the  interesting 
nature  of  the  MSS.  which  I  shewed  you,  or  that  the 
indifference  produced  by  the  present  frenzy  about  the 
Queen's  business'  to  all  literary  publications,  has  dis- 
couraged you  from  an  undertaking  in  which  you  would 
otherwise  engage  most  willingly.  However,  to  come  to 
the  point  I  have  consulted  Lord  Waldegrave  on  the 
subject,  and  we  agree  that  the  two  works,  viz.,  his  grand- 
father, Lord  Waldegrave's  '  Memoirs,*  and  Horace  Walpole's 
•  Memoirs  of  the  Last  Nine  Years  of  George  II.,*  should  not 
be  sold  for  less  than  3000  guineas.  If  that  sum  would 
meet  your  ideas,  or  if  you  have  any  other  offer  to  make,  I 
will  thank  you  to  let  me  know  before  the  second  of  next 
month.  I  am  likely  to  be  in  the  country  for  the  next  ten 
days,  and  I  have  not  hitherto  mentioned  the  subject  of 
these  MSS.  to  any  publisher  or  bookseller,  as  both  Lord 
Waldegrave  and  myself  were  anxious  to  give  you  the 
refusal.  It  will,  however,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  inconvenient 
to  me  and  disadvantageous  to  Lord  Waldegrave  not  to 
terminate  tlic  negociations  soon.  You  will,  therefore,  excuse 
my  pressing  you  for  an  answer  in  time  enough  to  enable 
us  (in  case  of  your  refusal)  to  enter  into  an  arrange* 
ment  with  others  for  publishing  the  works  next  spring. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obliged  and  obedient, 

Vassall  Holland. 

Three  thousand  guineas  was  certainly  a  very  large  price 
10  ask  for  the  Memoirs,  and  Mr.  Murray  hesitated  very  much 
before  acceding  to  Lord  Holland's  proposal.  He  requested 
to  have  the  MSS.  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  his  literary 
adviser — probably  Mr.  Croker,  though  the  following  remarks, 
now  before  us,  are  not  in  his  handwriting. 


"This  book  of  yours/'  says  the  critic,  "is  a  singular 
production.     It  is   ill-written,  deficient  in   grammar,  and 


*  The  trial  of  Queen  Caroline  was  then  occupying  public  attention. 
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often  in  English ;  and  ytit  it  interests  and  even  amuses. 
Now,  the  subjects  of  it  are  all,  I  suppose,  gone  ad  plures ; 
othcnvise  it  would  be  intolerable.  The  writer  richly 
deserves  a  licking  or  a  cudgelling  to  every  page,  and  yet  I 
am  ashamed  to  say  I  have  travelled  unwearied  with  him 
through  the  whole,  divided  between  a  grin  and  a  scowl. 
I  never  saw  nor  heard  of  such  an  animal  as  a  splenetic, 
bustling  kind  of  a  poco-curante.  By  the  way,  if  you  happen 
to  hear  of  any  plan  for  making  me  a  king,  be  so  good  as  to 
say  that  I  am  deceased ;  or  tell  any  other  good-natured 
lie  to  put  the  king-makers  oiT  their  purpose.  I  really 
cannot  submit  to  be  the  only  slave  in  the  nation,  especially 
when  I  have  a  crossing  to  sweep  within  five  yards  of  my 
door,  and  may  gain  my  bread  with  less  ill-usage  than  a 
king  is  obliged  to  put  up  with.  If  half  that  is  here  told  be 
true.  Lord  Holland  seems  to  me  to  tread  on 

*  ignes 
Suppositos  cineh  doloso' 

in  retouching  any  part  of  the  manuscript.  He  is  so  perfectly 
kind  and  good-natured,  that  he  will  feel  more  than  any 
man  the  complaints  of  partiality  and  injustice  ;  and  where 
he  is  to  stop,  I  see  not.  There  is  so  much  abuse  that  little 
is  to  be  gained  by  an  occasional  erasure,  while  suspicion 
is  excited.  He  would  have  consulted  his  quiet  more 
by  leaving  the  author  to  bear  the  blame  of  his  own 
scandal." 

Notwithstanding  this  adverse  judgment,  Mr.  Murray  was 
disposed  to  buy  the  Memoirs.  Lord  Holland  drove  a  very 
hard  bargain,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  better  terms  from 
other  publishers,  but  he  could  not,  and  eventually  Mr. 
Murray  paid  to  Lord  Waldcgravc,  through  Lord  Holland, 
the  sum  of  ;^2500  on  November  isl,  1821.  for  the  Walde- 
grave  and  Walpole  Memoirs,  They  were  edited  by  Lord 
Holland,  who  wrote  a  preface  to  each,  and  were  published 
in  the  following  year,  but  never  repaid  their  expenses. 
After  suffering  considerable  loss  by  this  venture,  Mr. 
Murray's  rights  were  sold,  after  his  death,  to  Mr.  Colbum. 
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The  last  letter  that  Lord  Holland  addressed  to  Mr.  Murray 
on  the  subject  was  as  follows  : — 


\ 


Lord  Holland  to  yokn  Murray. 

December  21st,  1821. 

Dear  Sir, 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  note  and  enclosure. 
The  latter,  which  i  return  [a  letter  of  Lord  Byron's],  is 
full  of  wit  and  fancy,  of  satire  and  gaiety.  Perhaps  I 
enjoy  it  more  than  those  whose  reverence  for  the  late 
King's  public  character  is  greater  than  my  own,  and  who 
will  be  shocked  at  his  political  delinquencies  being  made  the 
vehicle  for  ridiculing  an  injudicious  panegyrist  [Southcy's 
*  Vision  of  Judgment '].  Your  letter  is  very  obliging.  The 
time  I  have  devoted  to  Walpole's  work  has  been  very 
amusing,  and  in  some  measure  instructive  to  me,  and  I 
should  feel  very  happy  if  I  could  believe  my  labours  in  any 
degree  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  publication.  I 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  you  yesterday  on  the  subject  of  the 
MSS.  of  both  Memoirs,  Waldegrave's  and  Walpole's.  As, 
however,  the  purport  of  it  was  to  communicate  to  you 
Lord  Waldegrave's  wishes  and  intentions,  of  which  I  am 
sure  you  will  approve,  I  enclosed  it  for  his  perusal  before 
I  sent  it  to  you,  and  he  has  not  hitherto  returned  it 

I  am,  Sir,  Your  obliged  and  obedient, 

Vassall  Holland. 

The  last  of  the  whnoires  pour  scnnr  to  which  wc  shall 
here  refer  was  the  Letters  of  the  Countess  of  Suffolk, 
bedchamber  woman  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  (Caroline  of 
Anspach),  and  a  favourite  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  after- 
wards George  II.  The  Suffolk  papers  were  admirably 
edited  by  Mr.  Crokcr.  Thackeray,  in  his  '  Lecture  on 
George  the  Second/  says  of  his  work  :  "  Even  Croker.  who 
edited  her  letters,  loves  her,  and  has  that  regard  for  her 
with  which  her  sweet  graciousness  seems  to  have  inspired 
almost  all  men,  and  some  womenj  who  came  near  her. 
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The  following  letter  of  Croker  shows  the  spirit  in  which  he 
began  to  edit  the  Countess's  letters  : — 


Mr.  Croker  to  John  Murray. 
DEAR  MURRAY,  May  39th,  1822. 

As  you  told  me  that  you  are  desirous  of  publishing  the 
Suffolk  volume  by  November,  and  as  1  have,  all  my  life, 
had  an  aversion  to  making  any  one  wait  for  me,  I  am 
anxious  to  begin  my  work  upon  them,  and,  if  we  are  to  be 
out  by  November,  I  presume  it  is  high  time.  I  must  beg 
of  you  to  answer  me  the  following  questions. 

ist.  What  shape  will  you  adopt?  T  think  the  cor- 
respondence of  a  nature  rather  too  light  for  a  quarto,  and 
yet  it  would  look  well  on  the  same  shelf  with  Horace 
Walpole's  works.  If  you  should  prefer  an  octavo,  like 
Lady  Hervey's  letters,  the  papers  would  furnish  two 
volumes.  I,  for  my  part,  should  prefer  the  quarto  size, 
which  is  a  great  favourite  with  me,  and  the  letters  of  such 
persons  as  Pope,  Swift,  and  Gay,  the  Duchesses  of  Bucking- 
ham, Quecnsbcrry,  and  Marlbro*,  Lords  Peterborough, 
Chesterfield,  Bathurst.  and  Lansdowne.  Messrs.  Pitt,  Pul- 
teney,  Pelham,  Grenville,  and  Horace  Walpole,  seem  to  me 
almost  to  justify  the  magnificence  of  the  quarto  ;  though, 
in  truth,  all  their  epistles  arc,  in  its  narrowest  sense, 
familiar,  and  treat  chiefly  of  tittle-tattle. 

Decide,  however,  on  your  own  view  of  your  interests, 
only  recollect  that  these  papers  are  not  to  cost  you  more 
than  *  Belshazzar,**  which  I  take  to  be  of  about  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  writings  on  the  walls,  and  not  a  third  of  what 
you  have  given  Mr.  Crayon  for  his  portrait  of  Squire 
Bracebridgc. 

2nd.  Do  you  intend  to  have  any  portraits?  One  of 
Lady  Suffolk  is  almost  indispensable,  and  would  be 
enough.  There  arc  two  of  her  at  Strawberry  Hill  ;  one, 
I  think,  a  print,  and  neitlier,  if  I  forget  not,  very  good. 
There  is  also  a  print,  an  unassuming  one,  in  Walpole's 
works,  but  a  good  artist  would  make  something  out  of  any 
of  these,  if  even  we  can  get  nothing  better  to  make  our 
copy   from.      If  you   ivere   to   increase  your   number   of 

*  Mr.  Milman's  poem,  for  which  Mr.  Murray  paid  500  guineas. 
See  pp.  105-6. 
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portraits,  I  would  add  the  Duchess  of  Queensbcrry,  from 
a  picture  at  Dalkeith  which  is  alluded  to  in  the  letters ; 
Lady  Hcrvcy  and  her  beautiful  friend,  Mary  Bcllenden. 
They  are  in  VValpole's  works ;  Lady  Hcrvey  rather 
mawkish,  but  the  Bcllenden  charming.  I  dare  say  these 
plates  could  now  be  bought  cheap,  and  retouched  from  the 
originals,  which  would  make  them  better  than  ever  they 
were.  Lady  Vere  (sister  of  Lady  Temple,  which  latter  is 
engraved  in  Park's  edition  of  the  '  Noble  Authors')  was  a 
lively  writer,  and  is  much  distinguished  in  this  correspond- 
ence. Of  the  men,  I  should  propose  Lord  Peterborough, 
whose  fwrtraits  are  Httlc  known  ;  Lord  Liverpool  has  one 
of  him.  not,  however,  very  characteristic.  Mr.  Pulteney  is 
also  little  known,  but  he  has  been  lately  re-published  in 
the  Kit-cat  Club.  Of  our  Horace  there  is  not  a  decent 
engraving  anywhere.  I  presume  that  there  must  be  a 
good  original  of  him  somewhere.  Whatever  you  mean  to 
do  on  this  point,  you  should  come  to  an  early  determina- 
tion and  put  the  works  in  hand. 

3rd.  I  mean,  if  you  approve,  to  prefix  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Mrs,  Howard  and  two  or  three  of  those  beautiful 
characters  with  which,  in  prose  and  verse,  the  greatest  wits 
^^^  the  last  century  honoured  her  and  themselves.  To  the 
first  letter  of  each  remarkable  correspondent  I  would  also 
affix  a  slight  notice,  and  I  would  add,  at  the  foot  of  the 
page,  notes  in  the  style  of  those  on  Lady  Hcrvey.  Let  mc 
knoxv  whether  this  plan  suits  your  fancy. 

4th.  AH  the  letters  of  Swift,  except  one  or  two,  in  this 
collection  are  printed  (though  not  always  accurately)  in 
Scott's  edition  of  his  works.  Yet  I  think  it  would  be 
proper  to  reprint  them  from  the  originals,  because  they 
elucidate  much  of  Lady  Suffolk's  history,  and  her  cor- 
respondence could  not  be  said  to  be  complete  without 
them.     Let  me  know  your  wishes  on  this  point. 

5th.  My  materials  are  numerous,  though  perhaps  the 
pieces  of  great  merit  are  not  many.  1  must  therefore  beg 
of  you  to  set  up,  in  the  form  and  type  you  wish  to  adopt, 
the  sheet  which  I  send  you,  and  you  must  say  about  how 
many  pages  you  wish  your  volume,  or  volumes,  to  be. 
1  will  then  select  as  much  of  the  most  interesting  as  will 
hU  the  space  which  you  may  desire  to  occupy. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  W.  Croker. 
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Mr.  Croker  also  consented  to  edit  the  letters  of  Mrs. 
Delany  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  1779-88,  containing  many 
anecdotes  relating  to  the  Royal  Family. 


Mr.  Croker  to  John  Murray. 

"I  have  shown  Mrs.  Delany's  MS.  letters  to  the  Prince 
Regent  ;  he  was  much  entertained  with  this  revival  of  old 
times  in  his  recollection,  and  h^  says  tliat  every  zvord  of  it 
is  true.  You  know  that  H.R.H.  has  a  wonderful  memory, 
and  particularly  for  things  of  that  kind.  His  certificate  of 
Mrs.  Dclany's  veracity  will  therefore  be  probably  of  some 
weight  with  you.  As  to  the  letter-writing  powers  of  Mrs. 
Delany,  the  specimen  inclines  me  to  doubt.  Her  style 
seems  stiff  and  formal,  and  though  these  two  letters,  which 
describe  a  peculiar  kind  of  scene,  have  a  good  deal  of 
interest  in  them,  I  do  not  hope  for  the  same  amusement 
from  the  rest  of  the  collection.  Poverty,  obscurity,  general 
ill-health,  and  blindness  are  but  unpromising  qualifications 
for  making  an  agreeable  volume  of  letters.  If  a  shopkeeper 
at  Portsmouth  were  to  write  his  life,  the  extracts  of  what 
relates  to  the  two  days  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  visit  of 
1814  would  be  amusing,  tliough  all  the  rest  of  the  half 
century  of  his  life  would  be  intolerably  tedious.  I  therefore 
counsel  you  not  to  buy  the  pig  in  Miss  Hamilton's  bag- 
(though  she  is  a  most  respectable  lady),  but  ask  to  sec  the 
whole  collection  before  you  bid." 

The  whole  collection  was  obtained,  and,  with  some 
corrections  and  elucidations,  the  volume  of  letters  was 
given  to  the  world  by  Mr.  Murray  in  182 1. 

In  May  1820  Mr,  Murray  requested  Mr.  Croker  to  edit 
Horace  Walpole's  '  Reminiscences.*  Mr.  Croker  replied, 
saying :  "  I  should  certainly  like  the  task  y^ry  well  if  I  felt 
a  little  better  satisfied  of  my  ability  to  perform  it.  Some- 
thing towards  such  a  work  I  would  certainly  contribute, 
for  I  have  always  loved  that  kind  of  tea-table  history." 
Not  being  able  to  undertake  the  work  himself,  Mr.  Croker 
recommended   Mr.   Murray  to  apply  to  Miss  Berry,  the 
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editor  of  Lady  Russell's  letters.  "The  Life/'  he  said,  "by 
which  those  letters  were  preceded,  is  a  beautiful  piece  of 
biography,  and  shows,  besides  higher  quahties,  much  of 
that  taste  which  a  commentator  on  the  'Reminiscences' 
ought  to  have."  The  work  was  accordingly  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Miss  Berry,  who  edited  it  satisfactorily,  and  it 
-s  published  by  Mr.  Murray  in  the  course  of  the  following 
'J"car. 

Dr.  Tomline,  while  Bishop  of  Winchester,  entered  into  a 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Murray  respecting  the  'Life  of 
William  Pitt.*     In   December   1820,  Dr.  Tomline  said  he 
had  brought  the  Memoirs  down  to  the  Declaration  of  War 
by  France  against  Great  Britain  on  the  1st  of  February, 
1793,  and  that  the  whole  would  make  two  volumes  quarto. 
Until  he  became  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  Tomline  had  been 
Pitt's  secretary,  and   from  the  opportunities  he  had  pos- 
sessed, there  was  promise  here  of  a  great  work  ;  but  it  was 
not  well  executed,  and  though  a  continuation  was  promised, 
it    never  appeared.     Wlien    the   work   was    sent   to   Mr 
GiflTord,   he   wrote   to   Mr.    Murray   that    it   was    not  at 
all  what  he  expected,  for  it  contained  nothing  of  Pitt's 
private  history.     "  He   seems  to  be  uneasy  until  he  gets 
back  to  his  Parliamentary  papers.     Yet  it  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  pretty  widely  interesting  ;  but  I  would  not  have  you 
make  yourself  too  uneasy  about  these  things.    Pitt's  name, 
and  the  Bishop's,  will  make  the  work  sell."    Gifford  was 
right   The  *  Life '  went  to  a  fourth  edition  in  the  following 
year. 

Among  Mr.  Murray's  devoted  friends  and  adherents  was 
Giwanni  Belzoni,  who,  bom  at  Padua  in  1778,  had,  when  a 
young  man  at  Rome,  intended  to  devote  himself  to  the 
otonastic  life,  but  the  French  invasion  of  the  city  altered 
^  purpose,  and,  instead  of  being   a  monk,   he  became 
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an  athlete.  He  was  a  man  of  gigantic  physical  power,  and 
went  from  place  to  place,  gaining  his  living  in  England,  as 
elsewhere,  as  a  posture  master,  and  by  exhibiting  at  shows 
his  great  feats  of  strength.  He  made  enough  by  this  work 
to  enable  him  to  visit  Egypt,  where  he  erected  hydraulic 
machines  for  the  Pasha,  and,  through  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Salt,  the  British  Consul,  was  employed  to  remove  from 
Thebes,  .and  ship  for  England,  the  colossal  bust  commonly 
called  tlic  Young  Memnon.  His  knowledge  of  mechanics 
enabled  him  to  accomplish  this  with  great  dexterity,  and 
the  head,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  is  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  Egyptian  sculpture. 

Belioni,  after  performing  this  task,  made  further  in- 
vestigations among  the  Egyptian  tombs  and  temples. 
He  was  the  first  to  open  the  great  temple  of  Ipsambul,  cut 
in  the  side  of  a  mountain,  and  at  that  time  shut  in  by  an 
accumulation  of  sand.  Encouraged  by  these  successes, 
he,  in  1817,  made  a  second  journey  to  Upper  Egypt  and 
Nubia,  and  brought  to  light  at  Camac  several  colossal 
heads  of  granite,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  After  some 
further  explorations  among  the  tombs  and  temples,  for 
which  he  was  liberally  paid  by  Mr.  Salt,  Belzoni  returned 
to  England  with  numerous  drawings,  casts,  and  many 
important  works  of  Egyptian  art.  He  called  upon  Mr. 
Murray,  with  the  view  of  publishing  the  results  of  his 
investigations,  which  in  due  course  were  issued  under  the 
title  of 'Narrative  of  the  Operations  and  recent  Discoveries 
witliin  the  Pyramids,  Temples,  Tombs,  and  Excavations 
in  Egypt  and  Nubia.' 

It  was  a  very  expensive  book  to  arrange  and  publish, 
but  nothing  daunted  Mr.  Murray  when  a  new  and  original 
work  was  brought  under  his  notice.  Although  only  lOOO 
copies  were   printed,  the  payments  to  Belzoni   and    his 
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translators,  as  well  as  for  plates  and  engravings,  amounted 
to  over  j^2i63.  The  preparation  of  the  work  gave  rise 
to  no  little  difficulty,  for  Belzont  declined  all  help 
beyond  that  of  the  individual  who  was  employed  to  copy 
ut  or  translate  his  manuscript  and  correct  the  press. 
I  make  my  discoveries  alone,"  he  said,  "  I  have 
been  anxious  to  write  my  book  by  myself,  though  in  so 
doing  the  reader  will  consider  me,  with  great  propriety, 
guilty  of  temerity  ;  but  the  public  will,  perhaps,  gain  in 
the  fidelity  of  my  narration  what  it  loses  in  elegance." 
Lord  Byron,  to  whom  Mr.  Murray  sent  a  copy  of  his 
work,  said  :  "  Belzoni  is  a  grand  traveller,  and  his  English 
very  prettily  broken." 

Belzoni  was   a   very   interesting   character,  and  a  man 

of  great  natural  refinement.    After  the  publication  of  his 

work,  he  became  one  of  the  fashionable  lions  of  London, 

but  was  very  sensitive  about   his  early  career,  and  very 

sedulous    to    sink    the    posture-master   in   the    traveller. 

He  was  often  present  at  Mr.  Murray's  receptions;  and  on 

one  particular  occasion  he  was  invited   to  join  the  family 

circle  in  Albemarle  Street  on  the  last  evening  of   1822, 

to  see  the  Old   Year  out   and    the  New  Year  in.     All 

Mr.  Murray's    young   people  were  present,  as  well  as  the 

entire  D'lsraeli  family  and  Crofton  Croker.     After  a  merry 

game  of  Pope  Joan.   Mr.   Murray  presented  each  of  the 

company  with  a  pocket-book  as  a  New  Year's  gift.     A 

special  bowl  of  punch  was  brewed   for  the  occasion,  and, 

while  it  was  being   prepared,  Mr.  Isaac  D'lsraeli  took  up 

Crofton  Croker's  pocket-book,  and  with  his  pencil  wrote 

the  following  impromptu  words: — 


"Gigantic  BeUoni  at  i'opc  Joan  and  tea. 
What  a  group  of  mere  puppets  we  seem  beside  thee  ; 
Which,  our  kind  host  perceiving,  with  infinite  zest, 
Gives  us  Punch  at  our  supper,  to  keep  up  the  jest." 
VOU  II.  H 
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The  lines  were  pronounced  to  be  excellent,  and  Belzoni, 
wishing  to  share  in  the  enjoyment,  desired  to  see  the 
words.  He  read  the  last  line  twice  over,  and  then,  his  eyes 
flashing  fire,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  betrayed  ! "  and  suddenly 
left  the  room.  Crofton  Croker  called  upon  Belzoni  to 
ascertain  the  reason  of  his  abrupt  departure  from  Mr. 
Murray's,  and  was  informed  that  he  considered  the  lines 
to  be  an  insulting  allusion  to  his  early  career  as  a  showman. 
Croker  assured  him  that  neither  Murray  nor  D'lsracU  knew 
anything  of  his  former  life ;  finally  he  prevailed  upon 
Belzoni  to  accompany  him  to  Mr.  Murray's,  who  for  the 
first  time  learnt  that  the  celebrated  Egyptian  explorer  had 
many  years  before  been  an  itinerant  exhibitor  in  England. 

In  1823  Belzoni  set  out  for  Morocco,  intending  to  pene- 
trate thence  to  Eastern  Africa  ;  he  wrote  to  Mr,  Murray 
from  Gibraltar,  thanking  him  for  many  acts  of  kindness, 
and  again  from  Tangier. 

M.  G.  Beisoni  to  John  Murray. 

April  loth,  1823. 

"  I  have  just  received  permission  from  H.M.  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco  to  go  to  Fez,  and  am  in  hopes  to  obtain  his 
approbation  to  enter  the  desert  along  with  the  caravan  to 
Soudan.  The  letter  of  introduction  from  Mr.  Wilmot  to 
Mr.  Douglas  has  been  of  much  importance  to  me  ;  this 
gentleman  fortunately  finds  pleasure  in  affording  me  aJl  the 
assistance  in  his  power  to  promote  my  wishes,  a  circum- 
stance which  I  have  not  been  accustomed  to  meet  in  some 
other  parts  of  Africa.  I  shall  do  myself  the  pleasure  to 
acquaint  you  of  my  further  progress  at  Fez,  if  not  from 
some  other  part  of  Morocco." 

Belzoni  would  appear  to  have  changed  his  intention,  and 
endeavoured  to  penetrate  to  Tinibuctoo  from  Benin,  where, 
however,  he  was  attacked  by  dysentery,  and  died  a  short 
time  after  the  above  letter  was  written. 
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Like  many  other  men  of  Herculean  power,  he  was  not 
eager  to  exhibit  his  strength ;  but  on  one  occasion  he 
gave   proof  of  it  in   the   following  circumstances.      Mr. 

[urray  had  asked  him  to  accompany  him  to  the  Corona- 
lion  of  George  IV.  They  had  tickets  of  admittance  to 
Westminster    Hall,    but    on    arriving    there    they    found 

lat  the  sudden  advent  of  Queen  Caroline,  attended  by  a 
mob  claiming  admission  to  the  Abbey,  had  alarmed  the 
authorities,  and  who  caused  all  the  doors  to  be  shut.  That  by 
which  they  should  have  entered  was  held  close  and  guarded 
iy  several  stalwart  janitors.  Belzoni  thereupon  advanced 
"to  the  door,  and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  these  guardians, 
including  Tom  Crib  and  others  of  the  pugilistic  corps  who 
had  been  engaged  as  constables,  opened  it  with  ease,  and 
admitted  himself  and  Mr.  Murray. 

Captain  Parry,  on  returning  from  his  first  voyage  to  the 
Polar  Regions,  prepared  a  narrative  of  his  expedition, 
and  called  upon  Mr.  Murray  with  respect  to  its  publica- 
tion. On  the  7th  November,  1820,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray 
accepting  his  offer  of  one  thousand  guineas  for  the  work  ; 
the  engravings  to  be  done  at  the  publisher's  expense. 
Some  official  delays,  however,  interfered  with  the  due 
delivery  of  the  MS.,  and  Murray  found  himself,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mungo  Park's  Journal,  and  Tuckey's  Narrative. 
anticipated  by  another  work  on  the  same  subject.  After 
waiting  for  more  than  six  months,  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  addressing  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Croker, 
Secretary  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  : — 


John  Murray  to  Air.  Cromer. 

May  3rd,  1821, 

I  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  state,  for  the  information 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  that  I  have 
paid  to  Captain  W.  E.  Parr>'  the  sum  of  One  Thousand 
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Guineas  for  the  entire  copyright  of  his  '  Journal  of  the  late 
Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of  a  North-VVest  Passage,'  and 
also  for  the  exclusive  right  of  first  publication  on  that 
subject,  which  I  was  assured  their  Lordships  had  vested  in 
me  and  would  secure  to  Captain  Parry.  That  I  have 
further  been  at  a  considerable  additional  expense  in  pro- 
curing the  necessary  and  suitable  charts,  maps,  and  other 
engravings,  and  in  printing  the  Work  with  a  view  in  all 
respects  to  render  its  appearance  not  unworthy  of  their 
Lordships'  "  Authority,"  with  which  the  imprint  has  been 
officially  honoured  ;  and  that  I  have  used  every  means  in 
my  power  to  effect  the  speedy  publication  of  this  Work. 
I  beg  you,  Sir.  further  to  state  to  their  Lordships  that  I 
now  find,  with  astonishment  and  mortification,  that  all  my 
expense  and  labour  will  terminate  most  probably  in  loss 
and  disappointment*  in  consequence  of  the  unexpected 
and,  as  I  conceive,  illegal  publication  of  another  account  of 
the  same  Voyage,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Fisher,  who  accom- 
panied the  expedition  in  quality  of  Surgeon  on  board 
H.M.S.  Griper.  I  therefore  throw  myself  on  the  protection 
of  their  Lordships,  and  solicit  such  remedy  as  the  case 
may  appear  to  require,  and  their  Lordships  may  be  disposed 
in  their  wisdom  to  grant  me. 

Mr.  Murray  had  al.so  reason  to  complain  that  he  had 
not  been  furnished  with  an  account  of  the  botanical  speci- 
mens found  by  Captain  Parry  during  his  voyage  ;  and 
that,  if  published  without  them,  the  work  would  be  im- 
perfect Mr.  Barrow  informed  Mr.  Murray  that  the  list  and 
description  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Barrow  to  John  Murray, 

"  I  feel,  as  Captain  Sabine  and  every  officer  em- 
ployed on  the  voyage  must  feci,  that  yourself,  and  above 
all,  the  Public,  at  whose  expense  the  voyage  was  performed, 
have  reason  to  complain  of  the  shameful  delay  and  apparent 
neglect  that  have  taken  place,  and  which  certainly  call 
for  public  explanation.  If  Captain  Parr)'  had  left  with 
me  the  proper  authority,  I  would  have  taken  care  no 
such  delay  nor  neglect  should  have  happened  ;  but  yoi 
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agreed  with  him  and  paid  him  for  a  complete  work.  I 
consider  that  you  are  authorized  to  demand  from  Mr.  Brown 
what,  by  his  own  admission,  he  undertook  to  perform  ;  and 
in  failure  of  compliance,  to  desire  him  to  return  to  you 
immediately  the  specimens  of  plants,  which  you  may  easily 
get  described  by  some  other  botanist  in  the  course  of  a 
week." 

The  work  was  at  length  published  in  1821  ;  but  the 
Supplement,  containing  the  Natural  History,  did  not 
appear  until  1824. 

In  May  1820,  Mr.  W.  C.  Macready  offered  to  Mr. 
Murray,  Sheridan  Knowles'  tragedy  of  'Virginius,'  then 
about  to  be  performed  at  Covcnt  Garden.  Mr.  B.  W.  Procter 
Barry  Cornwall)  supported  Mr.  Macready's  application,  and 
d  that  '  Virginius '  "  is  the  most  spirited  and  dramatic 
tragedy  of  late  years,  and  certainly  more  free  from  fustian 
and  commonplace  than  any  that  has  been  written  for  the 
London  boards  within  my  memory."  But  Mr.  Murray 
was  now  less  disposed  to  publicih  dramas  than  he  had  been 
at  the  commencement  of  his  career,  when  he  offered  to 
publish  Colman's  work,  and  at  a  later  date,  when  he  had 
published  Maturin's  'Bertram/  and  Shell's  'Apostate' 
and  •  Evadne.'  He  had  now  much  more  important  works 
to  engross  his  attention,  and  he  therefore  declined  the 
proposal. 

After  Lord  Byron,  the  principal  dramatic  writer,  whose 

works  were  published  by  Mr.  Murray,  was  the  Rev.  H.  H. 

Mtlman.  afterwards  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.     He  had  attained 

much  distinction  at  Oxford,  had  won  the  Newdigatc  prize 

in  1812,  the  Chancellor's  prize  in  1813,  and  the  prize  for 

English  and  Latin  essays  in  1816,  besides  being  elected  a 

Vellow  of  Brascnose   College  in    181 5.      His  tragedy  of 

'  Fazio,'  which  he  wrote  while  at  Oxford,  was  published  by 

Mr.  Murray  soon  after  he  had  taken  his  6rst  d^ree,  and 
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was  subsequently  produced  on  the  stage,  the  heroine  being 
splendidly  acted  first  by  Miss  O'Neil,  and  afterwards  by 
Miss  Fanny  Kemble.  'Fazio'  was  followed,  in  l8[8,  by 
an  epic  poem  in  twelve  books,  '  Samor,  Lord  of  the  Bright 
City.'  It  was  commenced  while  Milman  was  an  Eton  boy, 
but  was  not  finished  and  published  until  after  the  success 
of  '  Fazio.'  He  had  been  appointed  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's, 
Reading ;  and  it  was  there  that  he  composed  his  next 
great  work  '  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem  :  a  Sacred  Tragedy/ 
which  was  sent  to  Mr.  Murray,  accompanied  by  the 
following  letter : — 

Tiu  Rev,  H.  H.  Milman  to  John  Murray. 

Jan  3,  1S20. 
"Though  written  in  a  dramatic  form,  it  is  neither 
intended  for,  nor  can  be  adapted  to  public  representation. 
It  is  religious  in  its  scope  and  language.  ...  I  shall  be 
happ>'  to  receive  a  proposal  from  you,  should  you  be 
inclined  to  purchase  the  copyright.  I  should  however 
recommend— and  indeed  require — that  it  should  be  as  little 
talked  cA  as  possible  before  the  time  of  actual  publication. 
I  sujjpose  you  are  all  *  Ivanhoc'  mad  in  London.  Really, 
this  Scott,  or  whoever  he  may  be,  is  a  man,'ellous  fellow — 
absolutely  inexhaustible  in  resources." 

Mr.  Murray,  as  usual,  consulted  Mr,  Gifford,  whose 
opinion  was  most  favourable.  "  I  have  been  more  and 
more  struck,"  he  said,  "with  the  innumerable  beauties  in 
Milman 's  *  Fall  of  Jerusalem.' "  This  judgment  was 
communicated  to  the  author,  who  replied  : — 

The  Rev.  H.  H,  Milman  to  John  Murray, 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  an  offer  from  you  for  the 
copyright.  I  depend  upon  you  stating  as  high  a  sum  as 
you  can  safely  venture  on  the  speculation  and  such  as  you 
are  in  the  habit  of  giving  for  similar  productions,  of  course 
taking  into  consideration  the  good  or  evil  repute  of  the 


author  ...  If  I  recollect  right,  you  bought  all  '  Fazio/ 
except  the  first  edition.  Of  the  popularity  of  '  Samor ' 
I  myself  always  entertained  doubts,  independent  of  other 
objections.  It  was  too  long  and  too  laboured  for  the 
hurrying  taste  of  the  day,  which  reads  in  the  morning 
what  it  may  talk  of  in  the  evening.  Much  of  it  was 
written  at  an  early  period  ;  indeed,  the  first  notion  was 
formed  when  I  was  at  Eton  ;  it  therefore,  wanted  both 
unity  of  character  and  of  style.  Should  another  edition 
ever  be  called  for  I  should  alter  it  much,  and,  above  all, 
take  especial  care  of  the  havock  which  the  printers*  devils 
made  in  it  Of  the  present  work  none  of  the  same  objec- 
tions have  been  made,  and  the  subject  ought  at  least  to 
ensure  it  a  considerable  interest  with  the  public." 

Mr.  Murray,  having  requested  the  author  to  state  his 
own  price  for  the  copyright,  Mr.  Milman  wrote: — 

'*  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to  fix  one.  I  think  I  might 
decide  whether  an  offer  were  exceedingly  high  or  exceed- 
ingly low,  whether  a  Byron  or  Scott  price,  or  such  as  is 
given  to  the  first  essay  of  a  new  author.  Though  the  '  Fall 
of  Jerusalem' might  demand  an  Israelitish  bargain,  yet  I 
shall  not  be  a  Jew  further  than  my  poetry.  Make  a  liberal 
ofCcT,  such  as  the  prospect  will  warrant,  and  I  will  at  once 
reply,  but  I  am  neither  able  nor  inclined  to  name  a  price 
.  .  .  As  I  am  at  present  not  very  far  advanced  in  life,  I 
may  hereafter  have  further  dealings  with  the  Press,  and,  of 
course,  where  I  meet  with  liberality  shall  hope  to  make  a 
return  in  the  same  way.  It  has  been  rather  a  favourite 
scheme  of  mine,  though  this  drama  cannot  appear  on  the 
boards,  to  show  it  before  it  is  published  to  my  friend  Mrs. 
Siddons,  who  perhaps  might  like  to  read  it,  either  at  home 
or  abroad.  I  have  not  even  hinted  at  such  a  thing  to  her, 
so  that  this  is  mere  uncertainty,  and,  before  it  is  printed,  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  think  of  it.  as  the  old  lady's  eyes  and 
MS.  could  never  agree  together. 

"  P.S. — I  ought  to  have  said  that  I  am  very  glad  of 
Aristarchus'  [Gifford's]  approval.  And.  by  the  way,  I 
think,  if  I  help  you  in  redeeming  your  character  from  '  Don 
Juan,'  the  '  Hetsrre'  in  the  Quarterly*  &c.,  you  ought  to 
estimate  that  very  highly." 

•  MitchcU's  article  on  '  Female  Society  in  Greece,'  Q,  R.  Na  43. 
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Mr.  Murray  offered  Mr.  Milman  five  hundred  guineas  for 
the  copyright,  to  which  the  author  replied  :  "  Your  offer 
appears  to  me  very  fair,  and  I  shall  have  no  scruple  in 
acceding  to  it." 

The  *  Fall  of  Jerusalem,'  brought  out  at  the  end  of 
1820,  with  illustrations  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  R.  Westall, 
quickly  caught  the  public  attention,  and  was  crowned  by 
general  applause. 

Mr.  Milman  continued  his  poetic  career,  and  soon 
announced  to  Mr.  Murray  the  completion  of  a  dramatic 
poem  on  the  '  Martyrdom  of  St.  Margaret/  afterwards 
denominated  '  The  Martyr  of  Antioch.' 


The  Rev,  H.  H.  Milman  to  John  Murray, 

July,  1 821. 
My  dear  Murray, 

It  will  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  introducing  the 
most  splendid  part  of  the  heathen  worship — that  of 
Apollo.  I  do  not  wish  this  to  be'  known  just  at  present 
.  .  .  Babylon  will  probably  follow,  at  least  BeUhazzar. 
But  I  rather  wish  to  throw  out  those  who  suppose  me  now 
occupied  with  that  subject.  By  the  way,  I  believe  you 
arc  the  worst  secret-keeper  possible ;  at  least,  you  have 
the  character  of  being  a  very  leaky  vessel.  Now  do  not, 
to  prove  to  me  that  I  am  slandering  you,  refuse  to  let  me 
into  all  the  secrets  I  wish  to  know  about  the  writers  in  the 
Review,  &c 

September,  1S21. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  debating  with  yourself  how  many 
thousand  pounds  you  intend  to  give  me  for  my  poem,  or 
do  you  intend  to  enjoy  your  summer  holidays  without  a 
single  interruption  from  authors  or  bookmakers,  whichever 
name  you  condescend  to  dignify  us  with  ?  I  shall  be  sorry 
to  have  disturbed  your  quiet  enjoyment  of  your  due  repose, 
but  cannot  help  wishing  to  hear  what  is  become  of  the  fair 
L-amb  who  was  committed  to  your  keeping  about  a  month 
ago,  and  whom  you  have  not  yet  noticed." 
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The  poem  was  accepted,  printed,  and  published  at  the 
beginning  of  1823,  in  the  course  of  which  year  the  poem 
of  *  Belshazzar  *  was  also  published.  Neither  of  these 
dramas  was  so  well  received  as  'The  Fall  of  Jerusalem.' 
In  sending  the  MS.  of  '  Belshazzar '  to  Mr.  Murray,  the 
author  said,  "  I  give  you  fair  warning  that  all  the  friends 
who  have  hitherto  seen  it,  assure  me  that  I  shall  not  do 
myself  justice  unless  I  demand  a  very  high  price  for  it." 
Mr.  Murray  made  an  offer  for  the  work,  which  Mr.  MDman 
did  not  consider  sufficient.  He  replied  (March  15,  1822), 
•*  If  it  had  been  double  I  should  have  hesitated  ;  as  it  is,  I 
have  no  scruple  in  stating  that  I  cannot  accede  to  it."  He 
added  that  he  was  opposed  to  any  other  plans  than  the 
sale  of  the  copyright.  This  drew  from  Mr.  Murray  the 
following  letter; — 

John  Murray  to  Mr.  Milman. 

Albemarle  Street,  March  18th,  1S22. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  did  not  return  to  town  in  time  to  reply  to  your  letter 
on  Saturday ;  but,  after  my  last  to  you,  I  have  only  to 
express  my  sincere  and  great  regret  that  we  should  differ 
so  totally  in  our  estimates  of  copyright.  Such  a  circum- 
stance never  occurred  to  me  before,  for  I  have  usually  had 
the  goi-jd  fortune  to  anticipate  the  expectations  of  those 
w  ho  have  honoured  me  with  the  publication  of  their  works. 
In  the  present  instance  you  should  consider  that  my 
valuation  is  formed  upon  the  sale  of  your  former  works, 
and  yours  upon  the  opinion  of  friends.  I  have  told  you 
what  has  been  gained  by  the  one,  and  of  the  uncertainty 
which  still  obtains — if  there  may  not  be  a  loss — upon 
the  other  ;  and,  in  such  circumstances,  and  as  I  was  cer- 
tainly not  illiberal  in  my  proposal  for  the  first  drama,  I 
might  have  flattered  myself  that  something  might  have 
been  confided  to  me  in  case  your  new  poem  shouiti  succeed 
beyond  ray  expectations.  I  will  very  readily  print  it  and 
give  you  two-thirds  of  the  profit.  Your  friends  thought 
more  of  the  '  Mart>T  of  Antioch '  than  of  the  '  Fall  of 
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Jerusalem ' ;  but  my  opinion  of  it  has  already  been  veritiecl 
by  the  public  ;  and,  if  '  Bclshazzar '  be  better  than  either, 
it  would  have  made  up  for  the  last  What  I  mean  by  the 
three  dramas  forming  a  \2s.  volume  is,  that  this  is  what 
they  naturally  would  form,  and  it  was  my  own  ingenuity 
that  enabled  mc  to  publish  them  in  a  way  never  before 
attempted,  and  to  put  such  a  price  upon  them  as  might 
insure  the  return  of  the  large  sum  I  had  given  for  them. 
You  appear  not  to  be  aware  that  it  is  a  much  larger 
sum,  considering  their  sale,  than  ever  was  given  to  Lord 
Byron  ;  but,  when  our  difference  is  so  wide,  more  need  not 
be  said,  and  I  shall  conclude  by  reijeating  tliat  I  am  at  this 
moment  uncertain  if  the  sale  of  the  '  Martyr  of  Antioch  ' 
will  repay  its  expenses,  and  that,  should  you  finally  deter- 
mine to  quit  me,  you  will  be  the  first  author  who  has  ever 
left  me  upon  account  of  money. 


Yours  very  faithfully  and  obediently, 

John  Murray, 


* 


The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Murray  paid  what  would  now  be 
considered  a  rather  excessive  price  for  Mr.  Mil  man's  works. 
For  'Fazio,'  which  was  published  in  i8l8,  he  paid  150 
guineas  ;  for  the  *  Fall  of  Jerusalem,*  published  in  1820,  he 
paid  500  guineas  ;  for  the  *  Martyr  of  Antioch,'  published 
in  1821.  and  for  'Bclshazzar,'  published  in  1822,  he  paid 
500  guineas  each.  But,  as  these  were  indifferently  received, 
he  was  unwilling  to  give  so  large  a  price  for  his  next  work, 
'  AnneBolcyn,'  for  which  Mr.  MUman  received  icx>  guineas 
for  the  first  edition  and  50  guineas  for  the  second.  When 
Mr.  Milman  afterwards  sent  Mr.  Murray  the  revised  poem 
of  'Samor,'  he  said,  "As  to  the  copyright  of  '  Samor,' 
whatever  you  think  it  worth  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive." 
Nothing  appears  to  have  been  paid  for  it,  nor  did  it  even 
pay  its  expenses. 

During  the  thne  that  '  Belshazzar '  was  in  course  of 
printing  and  publication  Mr.  Milman  went  for  a  month's 
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holiday  on  the  Continent  While  at  Venice  a  canal  h;itl 
been  dredged  under  his  window.  He  wrote  to  Murray  on 
his  return  home :— 


I 


The  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman  to  John  Murray. 

December  27th»  1822. 

"  If  1-ord  Byron  had  written  about  Venice  while  I  was 
there  he  would  not  have  talked  of  the  '  Bridge  of  Sighs/ 
but  of  the  '  Bridge  of  Stinks*  ,  ,  .  It  really  is  lamentable 
to  see  your  friend  Lord  Byron  do  everything  which  people 
who  hale,  fear,  and  envy  him,  would  have  especially  wished 
him  to  do.  One  would  have  hoped  that  poor  Shelley's  fate 
would  have  had  one  good  effect — the  producing  a  little 
serious  sober  thought" 

Milman  became  a  contributor  to  the  Quarterly^  and  one 
of  Murray's  historians,  and  wrote  the  '  History  of  the 
Jews,'  and  the  '  History  of  Christianity ;  '  he  edited  Gibbon 
and  Horace,  and  continued  during  his  lifetime  to  be  one 
of  Mr.  Murray's  most  intimate  and  attached  friends. 

In  1820  we  find  the  first  mention  of  a  name  afterwards 
to  become  as  celebrated  as  any  of  those  with  which  Mr. 
Murray  was  associated.  Owing  to  the  warm  friendship 
which  existed  between  the  Murrays  and  the  D'Israelis,  the 
younger  members  of  both  families  were  constantly  brought 
together  on  the  most  intimate  temis.  Mr.  Murray  was 
among  the  first  to  mark  the  abilities  of  the  boy,  Benjamin 
Disraeli,  and,  as  would  appear  from  the  subjoined  letter, 
his  confidence  in  his  abilities  was  so  firm  that  he  consulted 
him  as  to  the  merits  of  a  MS.  when  he  had  scarcely 
reached  his  eighteenth  year. 
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Mr.  Benjamin  Disraeli  to  yohn  Murray. 

Augtist,  1822. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  ran  my  eye  over  three  acts  of '  Wallace,'  "  and,  as  far  as 
I  could  form  an  opinion,  I  cannot  conceive  these  acts  to 
be  as  effective  on  the  stage  as  you  seemed  to  expect. 
However,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  a  very  clever  actor 
like  Macready  may  make  of  some  of  the  passages.  Not- 
withstanding the  many  erasures  the  diction  is  still  diffuse, 
and  sometimes  languishing,  though  not  inelegant.  I  cannot 
imagine  it  a  |x>werful  work  as  far  as  I  have  read.  But, 
indeed,  running  over  a  part  of  a  thing  with  people  talking 
around  is  too  unfair.  I  shall  be  anxious  to  hear  how  it 
succeeds.  Many  thanks,  dear  sir,  for  lending  it  to  me. 
Your  note  arrives.  If  on  so  slight  a  knowledge  of  the 
play  I  could  venture  to  erase  either  of  the  words  you  set 
before  me,  I  fear  it  would  be  Yes^  but  I  feel  cruel  and 
wicked  in  saying  so.  I  hope  you  got  your  dinner  in 
comfort  when  you  got  rid  of  mc  and  that  gentle  pyramid 
[Bclzoni], 

Yours  truly, 

B.  D. 

Mr.  Southcy  was  an  indefatigable  and  elaborate  cor- 
respondent, and,  as  his  letters  have  already  been  published, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  quote  them.  But  a  few  extracts  may 
be  given  from  those  written  to  Mr.  Murray  in  1820,  which 
do  not  seem  yet  to  have  been  given  to  the  world.  He 
rarely  wrote  to  Mr,  Giffbrd,  who  cut  down  his  articles, 
and,  as  Southey  insisted,  generally  emasculated  them  by 
omitting  the  best  portions. 


Mr.  Soutftey  to  Jolm  Murray. 

'*  February  1,  1820. — I  have  made  a  good  beginning  of  a 
little  book  upon  the '  Danger  of  the  Times,  and  tlie  Prospects 

"  'Wallace:  a  Historical  Tragedy,'  in  five  acts,  was  published  in 
183a  Joanna  Baillic  spoke  of  the  author,  C.  E.  Walker,  as  "a  very 
young  and  promising  dramatist." 


of  Society,'  and,  as  my  thoughts  would  not  have  been  so 
much  occupied  on  this  subject  if  they  had  not  been  directed 
that  way  by  the  Q.  R..  you  have  a  right  to  their  publica- 
tion. The  form  upon  which  I  have  fixed  is  that  of  Dialogue 
between  the  author  and  the  spirit  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  or 
rather  a  series  of  dialogues,  in  which  a  paralleJ  between 
the  present  age  and  that  of  the  Reformation  is  drawn,  as 
to  the  chief  characteristics  of  society.  Under  this  form  I 
can  advance  more  than  I  should  choose  to  make  myself 
responsible  for  without  occasion.  I  shall  bring  together 
curious  historical  matters,  and  relieve  the  subject  by  inter- 
spersing a  few  pieces  of  poetry  (as  Boethius  has  done,  from 
whom,  indeed,  tlie  conception  of  the  book  was  taken),  and 
by  some  local  descriptions  so  managed  as  to  be  introductory 
of  the  dialogue.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  give  the 
volume  an  attractive  appearance  by  a  few  views,  which 
Wm.  Westall  may  make  when  he  comes  next  into  this 
country.  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  it  will  excite  con- 
siderable attention,  and  lead  many  persons  into  a  whole- 
some train  of  thought.  .  .  .  My  main  employment  at  this 
time  is  in  finishing  Wesley,  which  I  shall  have  completed 
in  little  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  in  filling  up  the  paper 
upon  the  New  Churches  for  your  number  after  the  next. 
The  old  books  which  you  collected  for  me  have  been  of  the 
greatest  service.  .  .  .  You  had  better  send  me  Cromwell's 
Memoirs.  There  can  be  no  better  subject  for  a  biographical 
article.  And  with  it  Noble's  '  Memoirs  of  the  Regicides.' 
I  have  his  Memoirs  of  the  Cromwell  family,  and  I  have 
also  the  Cromwell iana,  and  Harris,  and  I  believe  most,  if 
not  all,  the  important  books  connected  with  his  history." 

"*  February  19,  1 820. — You  have  sent  me  a  duplicate  of 
Chabouton  de  Fleury  and  of  Burckhardt,  which  I  will 
return,  cum  7nuiiis  aiiis.  Burckhardt  is  an  excellent 
traveller  in  every  respect.  Oliver  Cromwell's  book  is  one 
of  the  ver)'  worst  that  was  ever  made  by  a  dull  man,  and 
will  hardly  be  of  the  slightest  use  in  drawing  up  a  life  of 
Old  Oliver.  It  will  serve,  however,  for  text.  The  French 
life  I  have  not  yet  examined  further  than  to  sec  that  some 
pains  have  been  taken  with  it,  and  that  even  painstaking 
Frenchmen  are  wretchedly  acquainted  with  our  biblio- 
graphy. The  author  conceives  De  Foe's  *  Memoirs  of  a 
Cavalier '  to  be  authentic  history,  and  knows  nothing  of 
what  Noble  has  done.  .  .  .  The  reign  of  George  III.  is  a 


no 
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wide  subject,  and  I  must  talk  seriously  with  you  concerning 
it.  Such  a  work,  iu  its  present  design,  as  Voltaire's  *  Life 
of  Louis  XIV.,'  upon  a  larger  scale  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  extent  of  the  subject,  is  what  I  have  long  thought 
of.  A  comprehensive  and  philosophical  view  of  all  the 
revolutions  which  have  occurred  during  those  eventful 
sixty  years,  with  no  more  detail  than  is  required  for  effect, 
for  a  detailed  history  would  be  a  tremendous  undertaking, 
almost  beyond  any  man's  strength.  But  I  am  sure  that  a 
most  popular  work  upon  my  plan  might  be  produced  within 
the  compass  of  four  volumes,  or  perhaps  of  three  ;  a  book 
which  ever>-body  would  read,  and  which  would  keep  its 
place." 

'^  April  5,  !82a^Beforc  I  leave  home  I  shall  send  you 
the  paper  on  the  Churches,  and  I  shall  bringup  Huntington, 
the  Sinner  Saved,  to  finish  at  Streatham.  This  fellow's 
life  and  writings  will  form  a  vcr>'  amusing  and  uncommon 
article.  Cromwell  is  next  on  the  list,  and  this,  with  a  life 
of  Camoens,  and  more  forthcoming  'Travels  in  Brazil,*  will 
make  up  a  year's  work  for  the  Review^  unless  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Spain  should  make  you  desirous  of  a  paper  on 
that  subject.  I  have  that  *  Histor)'  of  the  Inquisition' 
here  of  which  you  formerly  sent  me  the  Spanish  manu- 
script ;  this  might  furnish  an  important  paper,  where  the 
prospects  of  Spain  (very  dismal  ones,  I  fear)  might  be 
brought  in  at  the  conclusion.  I  had  nearly  forgotten  to 
mention  '  Anlar,*  for  ivhich  I  have  been  reading  widely 
concerning  Arabic  and  other  points  connected  with  it 
That  poem  of  Mrs.  Hemansupon  the  king  is  very  beautiful. 
.  .  .  My  'Life  of  Wesley,'  I  hear,  has  been  noticed  in  the 
Literary  Gazette  before  it  is  published.  I  suppose  it  will 
be  ready  next  week.  It  will  not  please  any  particular  set 
of  men,  and  will  violently  offend  all  the  bitter  part  of  the 
Dissenters,  who  arc  the  larger  part  Attacks,  no  doubt, 
will  be  made  upon  mc  from  all  quarters,  and  of  course  I 
shall  reply  to  none." 

"  July  10,  1820.— Thank  you  for  the  draft  I  am  now 
preparing  for  you  with  all  proper  dispatch  both  the'  Penin- 
sular War'  and  the  'Book  of  the  Church,*  and  you  will 
have  the  commencement  of  the  first  ver}'  shortly,  and  that 
of  tlie  second  soon  after  it,  for  I  am  now  as  seriously  at 
work  as  the  summer  interruptions  of  this  place  will  admit. 
An  hour  or  two  before  I  left  London,  I  found  a  card  from 
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Sir  George  Dallas  expressing  a  wish  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Hastings  to  see  me  the  next  day  at  twelve.  .  .  .  From  our 
connection  with  Sir  George  Dallas,  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  proper  plan  will  be  to  publish  a  selection  from  Warren 
Hastings's  papers  and  correspondence,  accompanying  it 
with  his  life.  That  life  requires  a  compendious  view  of 
our  Indian  history  down  to  the  time  of  his  administration, 
and  in  its  progress  it  embraces  the  preservation  of  our 
Indian  empire  and  the  establishment  of  the  existing  system. 
Something  must  be  interwoven  concerning  the  history  of 
the  nati\'e  powers,  Mahomedan,  Moor,  Mahratta,  &c.,  and 
their  institutions.  I  sec  how  all  this  is  to  be  introduced, 
and  see  also  that  no  subject  can  afford  materials  more 
important  or  more  various.  And  what  a  pleasure  it  will 
be  to  read  the  triumph  of  such  a  man  as  Hastings  over  the 
tremendous  combination  of  his  persecutors  at  home  !  I 
had  a  noble  catastrophe  in  writing  the  life  of  Nelson,  but 
the  latter  days  of  Hastings  afford  a  scene  more  touching, 
and  perhaps  more  sublime,  because  it  is  more  uncommon. 
Let  me  have  the  works  of  Orme  and  Bruce  and  Mill,  and  I 
will  set  apart  a  portion  of  every  day  to  the  cause  of  reading, 
and  begin  my  notes  accordingly." 

"  October  28,  1820. — You  ask  me  concerning  the  times,  a 
subject  on  which,  living  in  perfect  ix:ace,  and  out  of  the 
sphere  of  the  prevailing  madness,  I  am  little  qualified  to 
form  an  opinion,  except,  indeed,  the  opinion  which  I  have 
long  held,  that  things  must  be  worse  before  they  are  better. 
The  Whigs  will  go  on  as  they  have  begun,  till  an  explosion 
takes  place,  and  then  wc  shall  sec  who  among  them  are 
fools  and  who  traitors  ;  the  traitors  will  be  five  to  one,  but 
the  fools  are  those  who  have  the  most  weight  to  throw  into 
the  scale,  provided  the  balance  be  not  destroyed.  I  shall 
probably  have  something  for  you  when  it  is  time — some 
preventives  and  remedies  to  suggest ;  but  we  must  wait 
for  the  proper  season.  I  expect  that  my  book  of  dialogues 
will  produce  some  impression  now,  and  some  good  in  time. 
I  mean  to  sweeten  it,  that  it  may  go  down,  with  descriptive 
sketches  of  the  country',  and  some  poems,  so  that  there 
may  be  something  for  various  tempers.  Westall  has  made 
some  sketches  for  it.  and  I  shall  spare  no  pains  in  the  com- 
position, designing  that  any  reputation  for  political  sagacity 
should  rest  upon  this  work.  The  *  Book  of  the  Church  ' 
will  so  certainly  do  good,  that  I  feel  a  sense  of  duty  among 
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my  motivas  for  delaying  it  no  longer.  I  could  send  you  a 
portion  now,  but  it  will  be  better  to  advance  further,  that  I 
may  more  accurately  estimate  its  extent ;  the  subject  might 
easily  tempt  mc  to  be  more  diffuse  than  I  intended.  You 
will  really  serve  as  well  as  oblige  mc,  if  you  will  let  me 
have  a  duplicate  set  of  proofs  of  my  articles,  that  I  may 
not  lose  the  passages  which  Mr.  GiflTord,  in  spite  of  repeated 
promises,  always  will  strike  out.  In  the  last  paper,  among 
many  other  mutilations,  the  most  useful  fact  in  the  essay, 
for  its  immediate  practical  application,  has  been  omitted, 
and  for  no  imaginable  reason  (the  historical  fact  that  it 
was  the  reading  a  calumnious  libel  which  induced  Felton 
to  murder  the  Duke  of  Buckingham).  When  next  I  touch 
upon  public  affairs  for  you,  I  will  break  the  Whigs  upon 
the  wheel." 

It  will  be  observed  from  these  extracts  from  Southey's 
letters  in  one  year,  1820,  how  entirely  occupied  he  was 
with  literary  work.  He  went  from  subject  to  subject, 
planning  many  works  which  he  had  not  the  time  or  oppor- 
tunity to  elaborate — constantly  reading,  writing,  and  storing 
up  knowledge.  He  could  not  accept  Murray's  handsome 
offer  of /5CX)  per  volume  for  six  volumes  of  his  '  Biographies,' 
expanded  from  the  Quarterly^  as  his  '  Life  of  Nelson ' 
had  been,  because  he  was  too  much  occupied  in  writing 
for  daily  bread.  When  reviewing  Hayley's  Life,  he  wrote 
to  his  friend  Bedford,  "I  am  reviewing  'Hayley'  to  pay 
my  midsummer  bills."  When  the  '  Book  of  the  Church' 
was  finished,  Murray  offered  700  guineas  for  it,  but  Southcy 
preferred  to  take  his  chance  of  half  profits,  believing  it 
would  become  a  valuable  property.  It  would  have  been 
better  for  himself  had  he  taken  the  cash  down. 

There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  fascination  about  periodical 
literature   to   those   who   once   touch    it.     The    Quarterly 
was    certainly    enough    to    absorb    Mr.    Murray's   spar« 
energies,   yet,   after    it    had  been  fairly   and   succcssfull>^ 
established,  he  was   desirous   also   of  having   a  monthl>^ 


periodical,  as  we  have  already  seen.  His  acquaintance 
with  Blackwood,  and  consequent  partnership  in  the  Edin- 
burgk  Magazine,  for  a  time  satisfied  this  desire.  After 
withdrawing  from  tliis,  he  contemplated  starting  a  Foreign 
Quarterly  Magazine.  Then  he  was  offered  a  share  in  the 
Stm  newspaper,  which  he  declined  ;  and  now,  in  1820,  we 
find  him  part  proprietor  with  Mr.  Croker  of  the  Guardian 
newspaper,  printed  by  Charles  Knight,  at  Windsor. 

Mr,  Croker,  when  leaving  London  for  Paris  in  company 
with  Mrs.  Croker,  on  the  24th  of  July,  1820,  writes  to 
Mr.  Murray; — "The  Guardian  will  apply  to  you  for  some 
of  the  weekly  advances  which  we  promised,  and  which  you 
are  to  make  on  our  joint  account ;  you  ought  to  watch  and 
control  their  expenditure." 

Application  was  accordingly  made  to  Mr.  Murray  by 
Street,  the  publisher.     In  his  first  letter  he  writes  : — 

"  The  fact  is  that  you  have  almost  always  been  out  of 
town  since  the  27th  of  July — the  time  of  the  last  advance. 
I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  i)art,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  arrears,  as  1  have  accepted  a  bill  which 
becomes  due  on  the  15th  of  October,  which  if  not  paid  will 
subject  me  to  great  inconvenience." 

He  proceeded  to  say  that  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Croker, 
^king  him  to  accept  his  resignation.     In  his  next  letter  he 
requested  Mr.  Murray  to  advance  him  the  arrears  of  ^^lo 
per  week,  for  the  purchase  of  stamps  for  the  Guardian. 
This  was   followed  by  a  letter  from  Charles  Knight,  in- 
timating his  fear  lest  the  paper  should  be  entirely  stopped, 
Mr.  Street  gave  no  attention  to  the  business — "Indeed,  I 
may  consider  that  he  has  abandoned  it  altogether."    There 
was,  therefore,  the  greatest  difficulty  in  procuring  money 
for  stamp  and  advertisement  duty.     The  amount  due  for 
stamps,  paper,  and  printing  was  about  iTscx),  and  the  paper 
niakerg  and  the  stationers  had  refused  to  supply  any  more 
VOL  II.  I 
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paper  and  stamps.  The  result  was  that  the  concern  was 
wound  up,  and  the  proprietors  burnt  their  fingers.  Mr. 
Murray  was  not,  however,  cured  of  his  desire  to  establish  a 
newspaper,  as  will  be  found  from  a  future  chapter  of  this 
biography. 

Besides  the  pulls  upon  hira  on  account  of  the  Windsor 
newspaper,  Mr.  Murray  had  numerous  applications  for 
advances  and  loans  to  poor  authors  as  well  as  to  those 
who  were  not  authors.  The  Hon.  Augusta  Leigh  asked 
for  a  further  loan,  as  she  was  "  poverty's  self."  Ugo  Foscolo 
requested  a  loan  of  ^^50.  Mr.  Salame,  author  of  Lord 
Exmouth's  *  Expedition  to  Algiers,'  also  wanted  a  loan  of 
^^250.  John  Miller,  who  was  "very  distressed,  and  at  the 
last  gasp,"  wanted  pecuniary  help  ;  and  Charles  Marsh  had 
left  an  article  for  the  Quarterly,  for  which  (though  not 
accepted)  he  desired  to  have  ;^i5,  in  addition  to  what  he 
already  had  borrowed  "  as  money  on  manuscripts  deposited." 

At  the  beginning  of  1821,  Mr.  Murray  was  strongly 
recommended  to  publish  Mr,  afterwards  Sir  Charles, 
Eastlakc's  'Translation  of  Baron  Bartholdy'a  Memoirs  of 
the  Carbonari.'  Mr.  Eastlake  had  been  an  art  student  at 
Rome,  and  was  recommended  by  Mr.  John  Cra\vford  as 
"a  painter  of  very  considerable  merit,"  and  was  at  the  same 
time  introduced  by  Mr.  Murray's  old  friend,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Hay.  On  Eastlake's  arrival  in  England,  he  put  hioiself 
in  communication  with  Mr.  Murray,  and  sent  his  trans- 
lation of  *  Memoires  sur  les  Soci^t^s  Secretes  dans  le  Midi 
de  ritalic,'  together  with  *  Memoires  sur  le  Brigandage 
dans  le  Midi  de  I'ltalie.'  Baron  Bartholdy  required  £1500 
for  the  original  and  the  translation.  Mrs.  Graham,  who 
had  seen  Eastlake  at  Plymouth,  and  thought  the  manu- 
script most  interesting,  urged  Mr.  Murray  to  publish  'The 
Carbonari  ; '  and  he  eventually  acceded  to  her  request. 


AfR,  CHARLES  EASTLAKE. 
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Mrs.  Graftam  to  John  Murray. 

February  24th,  1S21. 
All  great  men  have  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  greatness, 
and  yn\x^  arch-bookselier  ^s  you  arc,  must  now  and  then  be 
entreated  to  do  many  things  you  only  half  like  to  do.     1 
shall  half  break  my  heart  if  you  and  Bartholdy  do  not 

agree 

•  •«»•■ 

Now,  whether  you  publish  '  The  Carbonari  *  or  not,  I 
bespeak  your  acquaintance  for  the  translator,  Mr.  Eastlake. 
I  want  him  to  see  the  sort  of  thing  that  one  only  sees  in 
your  house,  at  your  morning  levies — the  traflfic  of  mind 
and  literature,  if  I  may  call  it  so.  To  a  man  who  has  lived 
most  of  his  grown  up  life  out  of  England,  it  is  both  curious 
and  instructive,  and  I  wish  for  this  advantage  for  my 
friend.  And  in  return  for  what  I  want  you  to  benefit  him, 
by  giving  him  the  etiirie  to  your  rooms,  I  promise  you 
great  pleasure  in  having  a  gentleman  of  as  much  modesty 
as  real  accomplishment,  and  whose  taste  and  talents  as  an 
artist  must  one  day  place  him  very  high  among  our  native 
geniuses.  You  and  Mrs.  Murray  would,  I  am  sure,  love 
him  as  much  as  Captain  Graham  and  I  do.  We  met  him 
at  Malta  on  his  return  from  Athens,  where  he  had  been 
with  Lord  Ruthven's  party.  Thence  he  went  to  Sicily 
wnth  Lord  Lcven.  In  Rome,  we  lived  in  the  same  house. 
He  was  with  us  at  Poli,  and  last  summer  at  Ascoli  with 
Lady  Westmoreland.  I  have  told  him  that,  when  he  goes 
to  London,  he  must  show  you  two  beautiful  pictures  he  has 
done  for  Lord  Guilford,  views  taken  in  Greece.  You  will 
see  that  his  pictures  and  Lord  Byron's  poetry  tell  the  same 
story  of  the  '  Land  of  the  Unforgotten  Brave.*  I  envy  you 
your  morning  visitors.  I  am  really  hungry  for  a  new  book. 
If  you  are  so  good  as  to  send  me  ^T\y  provision  fresh  from 
Murray  s  shambles,  as  Mr,  Rose  says,  address  it  to  mc,  care 
of  Wm.  Eastlake,  Esq.,  Plymouth.  Love  to  Mrs.  Murray 
and  children. 

Yours  very  gratefully  and  truly. 

Maria  Graham. 

P.S. — If  Graham  has  a  ship  given  him  at  the  time,  and 
at  the  station  promised,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  visit  London 
^towards  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April. 
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Mrs.  Graham  (aflcnvards  Lady  Callcott)  was  on  very 
intimate  terms  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray,  and  became 
godmother  to  one  of  their  daughters.  She  paid  her 
visit  to  London  in  due  course,  and  afterwards  set  out  to 
accompany  her  husband  in  H.M.S.  Doris,  to  the  coast  of 
South  America,  where  we  shall  aftenvards  find  her — an 
established  favourite  at  the  Court  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  of  Brazil. 

Lord  Byron's  works  continued  to  be  in  great  demand 
at  home,  and  were  soon  pounced  upon  by  the  pirates 
in  America  and  France.  The  Americans  were  beyond 
Murray's  reach,  but  the  French  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
his  power.  Galignani,  the  Paris  publisher,  wrote  to  Lord 
Byron,  requesting  the  assignment  to  him  of  the  right  of 
publishing  his  poetry  in  France.  Byron  replied  that  his 
poems  belonged  to  Mr.  Murray,  and  were  his  "property 
by  purchase,  right,  and  justice,"  and  referred  Galignani 
to  him,  "  washing  his  hands  of  the  business  altogether." 
M.  Galignani  then  applied  to  Mr.  Murray,  who  sent  him 
the  following  answer  : — 


yohn  Murray  to  M,  Galipiani. 


Sir, 


January  i6ch,  tSai. 


I  have  received  your  letter  requesting  me  to  assign  to 
you  exclusively  the  right  of  printing  Lord  Byron's  works 
in  France.  In  answer  I  shall  state  what  you  do  not  seem 
to  be  aware  of,  that  for  the  copyright  of  these  works  you 
are  printing  for  nothing,  I  have  given  the  author  upwards 
of  £10,000.  :Lord  Byron  has  sent  me  the  assignment, 
regularly  made,  and  dated  April  20,  1S18  ;  and  if  you  will 
send  me  ^^250  I  will  make  it  over  to  you.  I  have  just  re- 
ceived a  Tragedy  by  Lord  Byron,  for  the  copyright  of 
which  I  have  paid  ;^i05o,  and  also  three  new  cantos  of 
Don  Juan,  for  which  I  have  paid  £"2100.     What  can  you 
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afford  to  give  me  for  the  exclusive  right  of  printing  them 
in  France  upon  condition  that  you  receive  them  before  any 
other  bookseller?     Your  early  reply  will  oblige 

Your  obedient  Scr\ant, 

J.  Murray. 

M.  Galignani  then  informed  Mr.  Murray  that  a  pirated 
edition  of  Lord  Byron's  works  had  been  issued  by  another 
publisher,  and  was  being  sold  for  10  francs  ;  and  that,  if  he 
would  assign  him  the  new  Tragedy  and  the  new  Cantos  of 
Don  Juan,  he  would  pay  him  £100,  and  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  prosecution  of  tlie  surreptitious  publisher.  But 
nothing  was  said  about  the  payment  of  j^  2  50  for  the  issue 
of  Lord  Byron's  previous  work. 

In  May  1821  Mr.  Murray  suffered  a  serious  domestic 
calamity  in  the  death  of  his  second  son  William,  Many 
condolences  came  to  him  from  his  intimate  friends.  Mr. 
Gifford,  in  his  letter  of  the  24th,  wrote  : — 

Mr.  afford  to  John  Murray. 

"  I  say  nothing  of  your  recent  loss,  though  I  lament  it 
from  my  heart.  You  have  already  reasoned  sadly  and 
wisely  on  the  subject.  You  have  still  abundant  blessings 
— still  all  the  ingredients  of  rational  happiness.  Use  thcnt 
well  and  hope  for  the  best  results.  I  went  this  morning 
to  the  British  Gallery,  and  am  much  pleased,  tliough  in 
constant  pain.  Pray  remember  me  in  the  kindest  manner 
to  Mrs.  Murray." 

Mr.  Murray  also  received  the  kindest  sympathy  from 
Mrs.  Graham,  Mr.  Barrow,  Dr.  Somerville  (of  Edinburgh), 
and  Mr.  Croker.  The  latter  had  recently  suffered  a 
similar  bereavement,  losing  his  only  son.  Writing  to 
Mr.  Murray  he  said  : — 

"  All  my  books  arc  at  Munster  House,  whither  I  have 
not  the  courage  to  go  ;  for  the  rooms  there,  that  look  so 
empty,  arc  full  of  my  poor  boy." 
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And  now  he  said  to  his  equally  distressed  friend  ; — 

"You  believe  that  I  can  pity  you  and  Mrs.  Murray 
though  I  have  known  too  well  the  foUy  of  all  condolence 
to  attempt  it  with  you.  But,  in  comparing  your  loss  with 
my  own,  I  see  how  incomparably  less  dreadful  your  losses, 
than  that  which  has  broken  our  hearts  and  blasted  our 
hopes," 

Mr.  Murray  continued  to  publish  poetry,  though  not  to 
the  same  extent  as  before.  "  Here  1  am  again !  the  plague 
of  your  life!"  wrote  Lady  Dacre*  to  him,  enclosing  a 
collection  of  poems  for  private  circulation,  and  desiring 
him  to  send  copies  to  "the  dear  little  Anacreon  Moore," 
to  Mr.  Gifibrd,  Madame  de  Flahaut,  Mr.  Sothcby,  Lady 
Maryborough,  and  others.f  A  few  months  later,  she  wrote 
to  her  publisher : — 

Lady  Dacre  to  John  Murray. 

November,  1831. 

Dear  Mr.  Murray, 

I  did  not  even  attempt  to  see  you  in  my  way  through 
town,  having  found  by  experience  that  you  are  only  to  be 
taken  as  wasps  are,  by  setting  fire  to  your  nest  at  Wimble- 
don and  smoking  you  out  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
do  it  but  for  the  lady  love  and  the  baby  bees. 

In  August  1821  Mr.,  aftenvards  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Murray  as  to  the 
publication  of  the  second  edition  of  his  *  Essay  on  the 
Anatomy  of  Expression  in  Painting.'  Mr.  Bell  was  not 
only  an  able  surgeon  (having  been  Professor  of  Surgery  in 
Edinburgh),  but  an  admirable  draughtsman.  He  went  to 
Waterloo,  shortly  after  the  battle,  and   made  a  series  of 

•  Formerly  Mrs.  WilmoL 

t  Lady  Dacre  was  afterwards  the  author  of  *  Recollections   of  » 
Chaperon'  (1833),  and  '  Trevclyan'  (iS34\ 
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rapid  sketches,  in  water-colour,  of  patients  in  the  various 
hospitals,  which  are  unequalled  for  vividness  and  expres- 
sion. These  are  now  the  property  of  the  London  Society 
of  Apothecaries.  Mr,  Kell  eventually  settled  in  London, 
and  became  highly  distinguished  for  his  skill  and  profes* 
sional  knowledge.  The  '  Anatomy  of  Expression '  was 
first  published  in  1 806  by  the  Longmans.  Mr  Bell  was 
not  dissatisfied  with  their  treatment,  but  he  thought  he 
might  obtain  some  help  from  Mr.  Murray  as  a  friend  as 
well  as  a  publisher.  The  reasons  for  his  application  are 
best  set  forth  in  his  own  letter  : — 


* 


Air.  Bell  to  John  Murray, 

August  35th,  1821. 
An  old  West  India  debt  of  ;^200  has  been  unexpectedly 
demanded  of  me  at  this  dead  season,  and  this  has  spurred 
me  to  fulfil  an  intention  which  I  have  entertained  for  three 
or  four  years  past,  a  revisal  and  addition  to  my  work  on 
'  Expression,"  4to,  I  published  the  first  edition  with  the 
Longmans,  on  the  plan  of  dividing  profits.  They  wish  to 
cut  it  down  to  an  octavo.  I  \\W\\  to  improve  it,  and  make 
it  more  splendid.  You  will  perceive  how  I  am  situated — 
pride  and  poverty  at  issue  ;  no  unfrcquent  situation  of  my 
countrymen.  I  wish  to  give  you  the  property  of  this  book, 
prescribing  one  handsome  edition,  with  two  additional 
essays  and  some  spirited  etchings  in  illustration  ;  after 
which  you  might  reprint  it  in  what  fashion  you  please,  you 
in  the  meantime  enabling  me  to  meet  this  demand  upon 
me  by  bills.  The  complication  of  the  subject  made  me 
say  that  I  wished  for  the  advice  of  a  friend.  I  must  add 
that  there  is  no  misunderstanding  betwixt  me  and  the 
Longmans.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  they  would  do  much 
to  favour  me.  But  I  know  you  can  do  for  me  what  I  wish 
through  this  publication  ;  that  is,  to  have  a  work  of  some 
taste  and  judgment  in  the  Arts  before  the  public,  and  I 
would  be  sorry  to  sacrifice  this  object  to  a  trifling  present 
necessity. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Charles  Bklu 
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Mr.  Murray  undertook  the  publication  of  this  work,  as 
well  as  of  other  works,  for  his  friend  Sir  Charles  Bell. 

Among  his  other  correspondents,  Mr.  Murray  had  fre- 
quent communications  with  Miss  Eleanor  Annie  Porden, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Porden,  architect,  a  great  friend  of 
Mr,  Gifford,  afterwards  wife  of  Captain  Franklin,  the 
Arctic  navigator.  The  first  communication  which  we  have 
before  us  was  written  on  the  loth  December,  1821,  when 
she  informed  Mr.  Murray  that  she  had  completed  her 
revision  of  *  Coeur  de  Lion.*  She  also  asked  about  her 
'Arctic  Expedition/  a  poem  which  had  appeared  in  1818. 
A  previous  poem  of  hers  '  The  Veils ;  or,  the  Triumph  of 
Constancy,'  issued  in  1815,  had  met  with  some  success. 
It  was  the  publication  of  'The  Arctic  Expedition* — 
suggested  by  her  visit  to  the  Isabella  ^x\d,  Alexander^  the  dis- 
covery ships— which  led  to  her  making  the  acquaintance 
of  Captain  Franklin,  and  afterwards  to  her  marriage  to 
him  in  1S23.  Mr.  Murray  also  published  the  works  of 
Captain  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Franklin  as  well  as  her  own. 
Captain  Franklin's  '  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  Shores 
of  the  Polar  Sea,*  1819-22,  appeared  in  1823,  and  Mrs. 
Franklin's  *  Caur  de  Lion  '  in  1824.* 

Towards  the  end  of  1821  Mr,  Murray  received  a  letter 
from  Messrs.  Longman  &  Company,  intimating,  in  a  friendly 
way,  *'  you  will  see  in  a  day  or  two,  in  the  newspapers,  an 
advertisement  of  Mrs.  RundelPs  improved  edition  of  her 
'Cookery  Book.'  which  she  has  placed  in  our  hands  for 

•  Mrs.  Franklin  died  in  the  follawing  year.  Captain  Franklin  had 
submitted  to  the  Government  a  plan  for  an  expedition  overland  to  the 
north-west  extremity  of  America,  with  the  object  of  surveying  the 
coast  between  the  Mackenzie  and  Copper  Mine  Rivers.  He  set  out 
on  the  i6lh  February,  1825,  and  his  wife  died  six  days  after  he 
departure.  Captain  Franklin  was  absent  more  than  two  years,  and 
about  a  year  after  his  return  in  September  1827,  be  married  again 
and  afterwards  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
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publication."  Now,  the  *  Domestic  Cookery,'  as  enlarged 
and  improved  by  Mr.  Murray,  had  been  one  of  his  best 
properties.  It  had  been  written  out  from  various  receipts 
collected  by  Mrs.  Rundell,  while  living  at  Swansea,  in  1806. 
Previous  works  of  the  kind  had  been  chiefly  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  large  households  or  public  institutions,  but 
Mr.  Murray  at  once  discerned  the  need  for  a  manual  for 
family  use,  and  suggested  the  admirable  title  'Domestic 
Cookery.'  The  first  edition  was  very  imperfect,  and  Mr. 
Murray  had  taken  considerable  pains  to  improve  it,  sending 
to  Mrs.  Rundell  several  receipt  books,  from  which  she 
made  extracts,  assisted  by  her  daughters,  for  the  second 
edition. 

Mrs.  Rundell  to  John  Murray. 

July  4th,  1806. 

I  am  sorry  I  am  so  slow  with  the  second  edition,  and 
much  vexed  that  ill-health  delays  it,  as  several  of  my  young 
friends  are  just  setting  out  in  household  concerns,  and 
wish  the  book  as  a  cumpanion.  I  am  indeed  flattered  to 
find  it  is  deemed  useful  in  its  present  defective  state,  and 
hope  it  will  have  more  merit  when  reproduced. 


And  again : — 


My  DEAR  Sir. 


September  17th,  180?. 


Your  very  handsome  and  most  unexpected  present  I 
have  just  received ;  I  can  truly  say  I  never  had  the 
smallest  idea  of  any  return  for  what  I  considered,  and 
which  really  was,  a  free  gift  to  one  whom  I  had  long 
regarded  as  my  friend. 

If  in  truth  you  have  found  my  little  work  productive 
so  far  above  your  expectations  as  to  render  your  very 
obliging  enclosure  a  satisfaction  to  your  own  feelings,  I 
•will  not  affront  your  noble  sentiment  by  returning  it — 
although  your  persuasion  of  its  being  honourable  to  my 
poor  abilities  is  real/y  necessary  to  make  me  believe  I  do 
not  err  in  accepting  it. 
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I  beg  to  return  you  my  best  acknowledgments,  my 
dear  sir,  and  to  assure  you,  of  what  I  however  hope  you 
do  not  doubt,  that  T  am  your  obliged  friend  and  obedient 
servant, 

Maria  Eliza  Rundelu 

The  second  edition,  completed  at  Ambleside,  where 
Mrs.  Rundell  was  residing  with  her  daughters,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  inspection  and  correction  of  Mr.  Nott ;  and 
Frances  Ann  (Mrs.  RundcH's  daughter)  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray 
that  "  we  shall  feel  less  terror  in  presenting  it  to  the  world 
after  it  has  pEissed  through  his  hands.*'  The  proofs  of  this 
edition  had,  according  to  Mrs.  Rundell,  "been  miserably 
prepared  for  the  press."  "  Pray  employ  some  proper  person 
to  correct  it  after  me,  I  beg."  In  sending  in  the  "  copy." 
Mrs.  Rundell  said  :  "  As  to  receiving  remuneration  for  such 
trifles,  I  beg  you  will  not  think  of  it,  especially  as  I  do  not 
consider  you  under  any  obligation  for  them,  being  actuated 
to  the  work  by  a  desire,  for  my  own  sake,  to  make  the 
work  as  good  as  in  my  power,  from  its  being  generally 
known  to  come  from  my  pen." 

The  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Rundell  ceased,  and 
Mr.  Murray  took  the  editing,  correction,  and  improvement 
of  the  *  Domestic  Cookery'  into  his  own  hands.  He  not 
only  had  the  Avhole  work  thoroughly  revised  by  efficient 
editors,"  who  added  many  new  receipts  and  omitted 
much  that  was  useless  or  out  of  date,  but  introduced 
numerous  engravings,  showing  the  proper  method  of  carving 
and  how  dishes  ought  to  be  sei-ved  up.  He  thus  made 
the  work  virtually  a  new  one,  and,  by  means  of  constant 
advertising,  he  eventually  succeeded  in  making  it  a  valuable 
property.  He  was  always  on  tlie  look-out  for  new  contri- 
butors for  the  •  Cookery.'     When  Moore  informed  him  that 

■  One  of  them  was  Dr.  Charles  Taylor,  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 
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Lady  Morgan  was  willing  to  write  something  for  his 
Library,  he  asked,  "  Isn't  Lady  Morgan  a  good  cook?" — 
•*  Why  ?  '*  "  Perhaps  she  would  do  something  in  that  line." 
"  W'hy,  you  don't  mean,"  said  Moore,  "that  she  should 
write  a  cookery  book  for  you  ?"  "  No,"  answered  Murray, 
coolly,  "  but  I  thought  she  might  re-edit  mine." 

When  Mr.  Murray  heard  of  Mrs.  Rundell's  intention  to 
bring  out  her  Cookery  Book  through  the  Longmans,  he 
consulted  his  legal  adviser,  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  who 
recommended  that  an  injunction  should  at  once  be  taken 
out  to  restrain  the  publication,  and  retained  Mr.  Littleday 
and  Mr.  Serjeant  Copley  fr>r  Mr.  Murray.  The  injunction 
was  duly  granted  Mr.  Turner  wrote  to  Mr.  Rees,  one  of 
the  Longmans*  partners,  as  follows : — 

Afr.  S/iaron  Turner  to  Mr.  Rees. 

January  ist,  1822. 

I  am  sorry  that  any  difference  should  arise  about  the 
•  Domestic  Cookery.'  But  the  facts  stand  thus.  The 
Chancellor  has  granted  an  injunction  to  restrain  from 
writing  and  publishing  any  edition  of  that  part  of  the  work 
which  belongs  to  Mr.  Murray,  or  any  part  of  it  under 
that  title,  or  with  their  embellishments  and  arrangements 
and  from  making  any  use  whatever  of  the  title  and  em- 
bellishments and  arrangements  made  by  Mr.  Murray. 
Now,  your  announcement,  I  think,  will  bring  you  in  the 
scope  of  this,  for  it  expressly  makes  an  important  use  of 
the  title. 


He  proceeded  to  say  that  Mr.  Murray  had  given  orders 
to  take  immediate  steps  if  the  injunction  should  be  infringed, 
and  also  that  Mr.  Murray's  right  of  publishing  continued 
unrestricted. 

Mrs.  Rundell  gave  notice  of  her  intention  to  move 
the  Lord  Chancellor  to  dissolve  the  injunction,  and    Mr. 
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Longman  offered  to  act  as  a  mediator  between  Mr.  Murray 
and  Mrs.  Rundcll.  To  this  proposal  Mr.  Sharon  Turner 
sent  the  following  communication  : — 

Mr,  S/taroti  Turner  to  Mr.  Longmayu 

January  15th,  1822. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  letter.  But  you  have  not  a  more 
full  conviction  of  your  right  to  any  of  your  most  certain 
copyrights  than  Mr.  Murray  has  of  his  as  to  the  '  Domestic 
Cookery.'  And,  as  the  Chancellor  takes  the  same  view  of 
it,  the  matter  must  be  determined  by  legal  authority." 

The  result  of  the  litigation,  which  lasted  for  some  time, 
was  that  Mr.  Murray  voluntarily  agreed  to  pay  to  Mrs. 
Rundell  £^2000,  in  full  of  all  claims,  and  her  costs  and 
expenses.  The  Messrs.  Longman  were  to  deliver  to  Mr. 
Murray  the  stereotype  plates  of  her  Cookery  Book,  and 
they  stopped  all  further  advertisements  of  Mrs.  Rundcll's 
work.  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  thus  sums  up  the  result  of  the 
controversy : — 


Mr.  Sharon  Turner  to  jfoht  Murray. 
Dkar  Murray, 

The    discussion  on  the  Cookery  Book   has   made   but 

one  impression  everywhere,  and  highly  to  your  credit. 
Even  the  Literary  Cazettey  which  you  do  not,  I  believe, 
much  befriend,  showed  this  feeling.  I  told  Mr.  Shadwcll 
what  you  had  authorized  me  to  do  if  they  abandoned 
all  legal  proceedings,  and  he  expressed  himself  strongly 
on  your  handsome  conduct.  Mrs.  R..  therefore,  has  only 
augmented  your  reputation  by  her  attack,  and  this  is  really 
one  of  the  highest  prizes  of  human  life,  which  few  get.  or, 
if  they  get,  can  keep.  As  Home  and  Shadwcll  took  much 
pains,  I  think  if  you  were  to  send  them  each  a  copy  of  the 
Cooker>'  Book,  and  (as  a  novelty)  of  *  Cain,'  it  would  please 
them. 

Ever  yours,  sincerely  and  obliged, 

Sh.  Turner. 
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The  result  was  that  Mr.  Murray  continued  to  hold 
complete  control  of  the  *  Domestic  Cookery/  and  that  it 
long  continued  to  be  one  of  his  most  popular  publications. 
When  Moore  heard  that  £2000  had  been  given  for  the 
copyright,  he  was  astonished.  "  Gad  ! "  said  Luttrell,  "  one 
wonders  that  there  should  be  any  bad  dinners  going." 
Moore  continues,  in  his  Diary :  *  "  Tcalled  at  Pickering's,  in 
Chancery  Lane,  who  showed  me  the  original  agreement 
between  Milton  and  Symonds  for  the  payment  of  five 
pounds  for  '  Paradise  Lost'  The  contrast  of  this  sum 
with  the  ;^2O0O  given  by  Mr.  Murray  for  Mrs.  Rundell's 
'Cookery'  comprises  a  history  in  itself.  Pickering,  too, 
gave  forty-five  guineas  for  this  agreement,  three  times  as 
much  as  the  sum  given  for  the  poem." 

*  *  Moore  :  Memoirs,  Journal,  and  Correspondence/  v.  p.  119. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

WASIIINCTON  IRVINCi — UGO  FOSCOLO — LADV  CAROLINE 
LAMB — 'HAJJI  BABA  ' — MRS.  MARKHAM'S  HL'^TORIES 
— ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM,  ETC 

The  book  trade  between  England  and  America  was  in  its 
infancy  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  writing,  and  though 
Mr.  Murray  was  frequently  invited  to  publish  American 
books,  he  had  considerable  hesitation  in  accepting  such 
invitations,  though  he  had,  as  we  have  seen,  published 
Captain  Riley's  '  Narrative,'  to  the  advantage  of  the  author 
as  well  as  himself. 

At  an  early  period  Mr,  Washington  Irving  induced  an 
American  publisher,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Fhiladclphia,  to  send 
to  Mr.  Murray  some  of  the  best  books  published  in  that 
country — the  '  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,'  Maclurc's  *  Geology,' 
*  History  of  tlie  War  in  the  West  Country.'  and  Brecken- 
ridge's  'Louisiana*;  but  Mr.  Murray  considered  the  risk 
too  great,  and  declined  to  republish  these  works  in  England. 
In  iiio7,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four,  Washington  Irving 
himself  became  an  author,  and  published  his  'Salmagundi' 
in  numbers.  Two  years  later  he  published  his  '  History  of 
New  York,*  in  mock  heroic  language,  under  the  name  of 
'Dicdrich  Knickerbocker.'  He  entered  into  partnership 
with  his  two  brothers,  who  had  established  an  extensive 
mercantile  firm  at  New  York  and  Liverpool,  and  came 
to  England  in  1815  to  superintend  the  operations  of  the 
business  at  the  northern  seaport. 


WASHINGTON  IRVING. 
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While  in  London  he  called  upon  Mr.  Murray,  and  was 
asked  to  dine,  as  distinguished  Americans  usually  were. 
He  thus  records  his  recollections  of  tlie  event  in  a  letter 
to  his  brother  Peter  at  Livei-pool : — 

Afr.  Washington  tfving  to  Mr.  Peter  Irving, 

August  19th,  1S17, 

"  I  had  a  very  pleasant  dinner  at  Murray's.  I  met  there 
D'lsraeli  and  an  artist  [Brockedon]  just  returned  from 
Italy  with  an  immense  number  of  beautiful  sketches  of 
Italian  scenery  and  architecture.  D'lsraeli's  wife  and 
daughter  came  in  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  we  did 
not  adjourn  until  twelve  o'clock.  I  had  a  long  Vtc-a-tetc 
with  old  D'lsraeli  in  a  comer.  He  is  a  very  pleasant. 
cheerful  old  fellow,  curious  about  America,  and  evidently 
tickled  at  the  circulation  his  works  have  had  there,  though, 
like  most  authors  just  now,  he  groans  at  not  being  able  to 
participate  in  the  profits.  Murray  was  very  merry  and 
loquacious.  He  showed  me  a  long  letter  from  Lord  Byron, 
who  is  ir»  Italy.  It  is  written  with  some  flippancy,  but  is 
an  odd  jumble.  His  Lordship  has  written  some  104  stanzas 
of  the  fourth  canto  ('Childc  Harold').  He  says  it  will  be 
less  metaphysical  than  the  last  canto,  but  thinks  it  will  be 
at  least  equal  to  either  of  the  preceding.  Murray  left  town 
yesterday  for  some  watering-place,  so  that  I  have  had  no 
further  talk  with  him.  but  am  to  k?cp  my  eye  on  his 
advertisements  and  write  to  him  when  anything  oflers 
that  I  may  think  worth  republishing  in  America.  I  shall 
find  him  a  most  valuable  acquaintance  on  my  return  to 
London." 

In  August,  Washington  Irving  again  visited  Albemarle 
Street,  when,  as  he  says,  "the  town  is  quite  deserted. 
I  saw  two  or  three  of  the  lions  of  the  Quarterly  Review 
in  Murray's  den;  but  almost  all  the  literary  people  are 
out  of  towTi,  and  those  that  have  not  the  means  of 
travelling,  lurk  in  their  garrets  and  affect  to  be  in  the 
country,  for  you  know  these  poor  devils  have  a  great  desire 
io  be  thought  fashionable," 
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It  is  not  improbable  that  Washington  Irvtng's  visit  ^ 
Abbotsford  had  encouraged  his  previous  inclination  to 
make  literature  his  profession.  At  all  events,  his  business 
in  Liverpool  having  proved  a  failure,  he  was,  in  l8l8, 
proceeding  with  the  papers  in  his  famous  'Sketch  Book,' 
which  he  wrote  in  England,  and  sent  to  his  brother 
Ebenezer  in  New  York  to  be  published  there  The  work 
appeared  in  three  parts  in  the  course  of  the  year  1819. 
Several  of  the  articles  were  copied  in  English  periodicals 
and  were  read  with  great  admiration.  A  writer  in  Black- 
wood expressed  surprise  that  Mr.  Irving  had  thought  fit 
to  publish  his  '  Sketch  Book '  in  America  earlier  than  in 
Britain,  and  predicted  a  large  and  eager  demand  for  such 
a  work.  On  this  encouragement,  Irving,  who  was  still  in 
England,  took  the  first  three  numbers,  which  had  already 
apjieared  in  America,  to  Mr.  Murray,  and  left  them  with 
him  for  examination  and  approval.  Several  days,  however, 
elapsed  before  any  answer  was  received,  and  then  Irving, 
construing  the  publisher's  silence  into  a  tacit  rejection  of 
his  work,  wrote  to  him,  begging  that  the  numbers  might  be 
returned.     The  following  was  Mr  Murray's  reply  : — 

John  Murray  to  Mr,  Irving. 


MV  DEAR  SiH, 


October  37th,  1819. 


I  entreat  you  to  believe  that  I  feel  truly  obliged  by  your 
kind  intentions  towards  me,  and  that  I  entertain  the  most 
unfeigned  respect  for  your  tasteful  talents.  My  house  is 
completely  filled  with  workpeople  at  this  time,  and  I  have 
only  an  office  to  transact  business  in,  and  yesterday  I  was 
wholly  occupied  or  I  should  have  done  myself  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you.  If  it  would  not  suit  me  to  engage  in  the 
publication  of  your  present  work,  it  is  only  because  I  do 
not  see  that  scope  in  the  nature  of  it  which  would  enable 
me  to  make  those  satisfactory  accounts  between  u.s,  without 
which  I  really  feel  no  satisfaction  in  undertaking  to  publish 
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you  ;  but  I  will  do  all  that  T  can  to  promote  their 
circulation,  and  shall  be  most  ready  to  attend  to  any  future 
plan  of  yours.     With  much  regard, 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  Servant, 

John  Murray. 

Irving  thereupon  sought  (but  did  not  take)  the  advice  of 
Sir  W.  Scott,  and  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  Miller 
of  the  Burlington  Arcade,  and  in  February,  1820,  the  first 
four  numbers  were  published  in  a  volume.  Miller  shortly 
after  became  bankrupt,  the  sale  of  the  book  (of  which  one 
thousand  had  been  printed)  was  interrupted,  and  Irving's 
hopes  of  profit  were  dashed  to  the  ground.  At  this 
juncture,  Walter  Scott,  who  was  then  in  London,  came 
to  his  help. 

*•  I  called  to  him  for  help  as  I  was  sticking  in  the  mire, 
and,  more  propitious  than  Hercules,  he  put  his  own  shoulder 
to  the  wheel.  Through  his  favourable  representations 
Murray  was  quickly  induced  to  undertake  the  future  pub- 
lication of  the  work  which  he  had  previously  declined.  A 
further  edition  of  the  first  volume  was  put  to  press,  and 
from  that  time  Murray  bcc.imc  my  publisher,  conducting 
himself  in  all  his  dealings  with  that  fair,  open,  and  liberal 
spirit  which  had  obtained  for  him  the  well-merited  appella- 
tion of  the  Prince  of  Booksellers."  • 

Irving,  being  greatly  in  want  of  money,  offered  to 
dispose  of  the  work  entirely  to  the  publisher,  and  Murray, 
though  he  had  no  legal  protection  for  his  purchase,  not 
only  gave  him  j{j200  for  it,  but  two  months  later  he  wrote 
to  Irving,  stating  that  his  volumes  had  succeeded  so 
much  beyond  his  commercial  estimate  that  he  begged  he 

*  Preface  to  the  revised  edition  of  *  The  Sketch  Book.* 
VOL.   II.  K 
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would  do  him  the  favour  to  draw  on  him  at  sixty-five  days 
for  one  hundred  guineas  in  addition  to  the  sum  agreed 
upon.  And  again,  eight  months  later,  Murray  made  Irving 
a  second  gratuitous  contribution  of  a  hundred  pounds,  to 
which  the  author  replied,  "  I  never  knew  any  one  convey 
so  much  meaning  in  so  concise  and  agreeable  a  manner." 

Washington  Irving  having  now  made  his  mark  as  an 
author,  his  society  was  generally  sought  after ;  and  his 
agreeable  manners  and  conversation  made  him  a  general 
favourite  in  Murray's  drawing-room.  The  description 
he  gives  of  Gifford  in  the  following  passage  is  very 
characteristic : — 

"  As  I  am  launched  upon  the  literary  world  here,  I  find 
my  opportunities  of  observation  extending.  Murray's  draw- 
ing-room is  a  great  resort  of  first-rate  literary-  characters. 
Whenever  I  have  a  leisure  hour,  I  go  there,  and  seldom 
fail  to  meet  with  some  interesting  personages.  The  hours 
of  access  are  from  two  to  five.  It  is  understood  to  be  a 
matter  of  privilege,  and  that  you  must  have  a  general 
invitation  from  Murray.  Here  I  frequently  meet  with  such 
personages  as  GiRbrd,  Campbell,  Foscolo,  Hallam  (author 
of  a  work  on  the  Middle  Ages),  Southey,  Milman,  Scott, 
Belzoni,  &c.  The  visitors  are  men  of  different  politics, 
though  most  frequently  Ministerialists.  Gifford,  of  whom, 
as  an  old  advcrsarj^-,  you  may  be  curious  to  know  some- 
thing, is  a  small,  shrivelled,  deformed  man  of  about  sixty, 
with  something  of  a  humped  back,  eyes  that  diverge,  and  a 
large  mouth.  He  is  generally  reclining  on  one  of  the  sofas, 
and  supporting  himself  by  the  cushions,  being  very  much 
debilitated.  He  is  mild  and  courteous  in  his  manners, 
without  any  of  the  petulance  that  you  would  be  apt  to 
expect,  and  is  quite  simple,  unaffected,  and  unassuming. 
Murray  tells  mc  that  Gifford  does  not  write  any  full 
articles  for  the  Review,  but  revises,  modifies,  prunes,  and 
prepares  whatever  is  offered  ;  and  is  very  apt  to  extract 
the  stin£  from  articles  that  are  rather  virulent."  • 


*  Letter  to  James  K.  Paulding,  May  37th,  iSao. 
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While  Washington  Irving  was  in  Paris  in  1820,  whither 
he  had  gone  to  help  Ills  brother  to  make  a  fresh  start  in 
business,  he  observed  that  a  poem  had  been  published 
entiilcd  *  The  Lay  of  the  Scottish  Fiddle,'  which  had  been 
attributed  to  him.  He  immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray 
as  follows ; — 

Mr,  Washington  Irving  to  John  Murray, 


My  dear  Sir, 


October  26th,  i8aa 


On  taking  up  a  London  paper  this  morning,  I  found  ray 
name  given  at  full  length  in  an  advertisement  of  Cawthorn's 
as  author  of  a  poem  he  has  just  republished,  entitled  '  The 
Lay  of  a  Scottish  Fiddle.'  As  I  wish  to  be  answerable  for 
no  sins  but  my  own,  I  would  take  it  as  a  particular  favour 
if  you  would  contradict  it  in  your  next  advertisement  of 
the  '  Sketch  Book.*  The  work  in  question  was  written  by 
a  Mr.  Paulding.*  What  particularly  annoys  mc  is  that 
the  poem  is  a  burlesque  on  the  writings  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  for  whom  I  have  so  perfect  an  esteem  and  affection, 
and  it  contains  political  and  national  reflections  of  a 
different  nature  from  those  I  entertaia 

Mr.  Murray's  letter  to  Washington  Irving  set  his  mind 
at  rest  as  to  any  mischief  that  his  friend  Paulding's  'Lay* 
might  do  to  the  reputation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  and  he 
informed  Mr.  Irving  of  the  extraordinary  success  of  his 
own  '  Sketch  Book.'     Mr.  Irving  replied  ;— 

Mr,  Washington  Irving  to  John  Murray, 

Paris,  October  3151,  182a 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  26th,  which  has 
almost  overpowered  me  with  the  encomiums  it  contains. 
I  am  astonished  at  the  success  of  my  writings  in  England, 

•  Mr.  J.  KL  Paulding  was  related  to  Washington  Irving,  and  had 
taken  part  with  him  in  preparing  the  *  Salmagundi  Essays,*  published 
in  1807. 
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anJ  can  hardly  persuade  myself  that  it  is  not  all  a  dream. 
JIad  any  one  told  me  a  few  years  since  in  America  that 
anything  I  could  write  would  interest  such  men  as  GiflTord 
and  Byron,  I  should  as  readily  liave  believed  a  fairy  taJe. 
If  Mr.  Gifford  will  be  so  good  as  to  suggest  what  parts 
of  *  Knickerbocker'  might  be  curtailed  with  advantage,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  modify  the  work  accordingly.  I  am 
sensible  that  it  is  full  of  faults,  and  would  almost  require 
re-writing  to  make  it  what  it  should  be.  But  I  find  it  very 
difficult  to  touch  it  now — it  is  so  stale  with  me. 

An  edition  of  'Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York* 
was,  however,  published  in  its  original  foi-m  by  Mr.  Murray 
in  1820,  to  prevent  "  a  spurious  edition,"  as  Irving  called 
it,  "  being  thrown  into  circulation,"  The  spurious  edition 
was,  however,  brought  out  by  Mr.  William  Wright,  of 
Fleet  Street,  and  Mr.  Murray's  venture  did  not  meet  with 
any  such  success  as  had  attended  the  '  Sketch  Book/ 

The  bent  of  Ir\'ing's  mind  was  towards  literary  and  not 
commercial  pursuits :  whatever  business  affair  he  touched 
fell  to  pieces  almost  at  once.  A  scheme  for  navigating 
the  Seine  by  steamboats  failed,  and  Irving,  having  thereby 
lost  all  the  money  he  had  made  by  his  literary  efforts, 
was  driven  back  on  his  pen  again  for  support.  The 
next  book  he  published  through  Mr.  Murray  was  '  Brace- 
bridge  Hall/  which  was  written  with  amazing  rapidity, 
1 30  pages  of  the  size  of  the  '  Sketch  Book '  having  been 
completed  in  ten  days. 

Murray  had  so  much  confidence  in  Washington  Irving 
that  he  gave  him  looo  guineas  for  his  *  Braccbridge  Hall,* 
together  with  a  handsome  donation  of  books.  No  other 
bookseller  had  as  yet  invaded  his  priority  in  publishing 
Irving's  books  ;  and  in  the  hope  that  the  exclusive  privilege 
might  be  left  to  him,  he  went  so  far  as  to  offer  a  large 
sum  for  a  new  work,  without  even  mentioning  the  name 
or   choosing  the  subject.      After  '  Braccbridge  Hall  *  had 
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appeared  in   1 822,  Irving  went  to  Paris,  and  was  enjoying 
himself,  when,  in  November,  1823,  Mr.  Murray  applied  the 
I     following  spur  to  his  lagging  pen  : — 

I 


John  Mui'ray  to  Mr,  Washingtmi  Irving, 


••Mr.  H.  Payne  tells  me  he  is  a  fellow-lodger  with  you 
at  Paris,  and  as  he  is  expected  quickly  to  return,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  sending  compliments  to  you,  and  from  adding 
an  inquiry  as  to  your  literary  occupations,  and  what  your 
publisher  may  be  allowed  to  expect  from  you  in  the  course 
of  the  winter.  I  am  perfectly  ready  for  you,  and  the  sooner 
jrou  take  the  field  the  better." 

living's  answer  to  Murray  was,  that  he  should  probably 
have  tAvo  volumes  of  a  new  *  Sketch  Book '  ready  for  him  in 
the  spring.  He  abandoned,  however,  his  project  of  a  second 
'  Sketch  Book,'  but  proposed  to  bring  out  his  new  work  as 
•  Tales  of  a  Traveller,'  for  the  two  volumes  of  which  Murray 
at  once  offered  him  1200  guineas  without  seeing  the  manu- 
script*    Irving  replied  to  this  offer  as  follows  : — 


Mr.  VVashingicn  Irving  to  John  Murray. 

March  25th,  1824. 

"Your  offer  of  1200  guineas  without  seeing  the  MSS.  is, 
I  confess,  a  liberal  one,  and  made  in  your  own  gentleman- 
like manner  ;  but  I  would  rather  you  would  sec  the  MSS. 
and  make  it  fifteen  hundred.  Uon't  think  mc  greedy  after 
money  ;  but  in  fact  I  have  need  of  all  I  can  get  just  now, 
as  I  can  do  five  pounds'  worth  of  good  with  every  pound 
1  can  spare;  and  since  the  world  won't  let  mc  live  as  I 
please,  I  find  it  very  expensive  to  live  with  the  world." 

Two  months  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  Irving  returned 
to  London,  and  related  to  his  brother  Peter,  still  at  Paris, 
the  result  of  his  interview  with  the  publisher : — 
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"I  saw  Murray  on  Saturday,  and  arranj^ed  the  business 
in  two  minutes.  He  behaved  like  a  gentleman ;  told  me 
he  had  not  replied  to  my  last  letter  because  he  was  in 
daily  expectation  of  my  arrival.  That  he  agreed  to  my 
terms  without  seeing  the  MSS. ;  that  it  could  be  put  to 
press  the  moment  I  was  ready,  and  that  it  should  be 
printed  as  fast  or  as  slowly  as  I  pleased.  In  a  word, 
everything  went  as  smoothly  and  pleasantly  as  heart  could 
wish."  • 

The  *  Tales  of  a  Traveller'  were  published  in  London  in 
August  1 824 ;  and  at  New  York,  in  parts,  about  the  same 
time.  The  critics,  both  in  England  and  America,  were 
severe  in  their  reviews  of  the  work,  and  the  author's  sensitive 
nature  was  very  much  hurt  at  this  treatment. 

Irving  did  what  he  could  to  help  his  literary  fellow- 
countrymen  in  England,  often  entreating  Murray  to  pub- 
lish American  books,  but  usually  without  success.  In 
April  1822,  Mr.  Murray  received  a  communication  from 
Benjamin  W.  Coles,  James  Fenimore  Cooper's  publisher 
in  New  York,  respecting  the  publication  of 'The  Spy'  in 
England.  He  afterwards  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cooper 
himself  to  the  following  effect  :— 


Mr.  Cooper  to  John  Murray, 


Sir, 


November  39th,  1833. 


The  yellow  fever  has  caused  a  delay  in  the  appearance 
of  *  The  Pioneer.*  But  I  now  send  you  matter  enough  to 
make  two  of  your  volumes.  I  shall  for\vard  the  remainder 
some  time  before  publishing  here.  I  have  announced  the 
book  as  a  "descriptive  tale,"  but  perhaps  have  confined 
myself  too  much  to  describing  the  scenes  of  my  own  youth, 
I  know  the  present  taste  is  for  action  and  strong  excite- 
ment ;  and  in  this  respect  I  am  compelled  to  acknowledge 

•  'Life  and  Letters  of  Washington  lr\'ing,'  by  Pierre  M.  Irving, 
ii.  154. 
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that  the  two  first  volumes  are  deficient.  I  however  am 
not  without  hopes  that  the  third  will  be  thought  to  make 
swme  amends.  If  there  be  any  value  in  truth,  the  pictures 
are  very  faithful,  and  I  can  safely  challenge  a  scrutiny  in 
this  particular.  But  the  world  must  be  left  to  decide  for 
itself,  and  I  believe  it  is  very  seldom  that  it  decides  wrong, 
...  I  ought,  in  justice  to  myself  to  say  that,  in  opposition 
to  a  thousand  good  resolutions,  'The  Pioneer'  has  been 
more  hastily  and  carelessly  written  than  any  of  my  books. 
Not  a  line  has  been  copied,  and  it  has  gone  from  my  desk 
to  the  printers.  I  have  not  to  this  moment  been  able  even 
to  readW..  The  corrections  I  have  made  arc  from  queries 
of  Mr.  Wily,  or  by  glancing  over  the  work  ;  so  that  if  you 
find  any  errors  in  grammar,  or  awkward  sentences,  you  are 
at  liberty  to  have  ihcm  altered,  though  I  should  wish  the 
latter  to  be  done  very  sparingly,  both  because  one  man's 
style  seldom  agrees  with  another,  and  because  a  similar 
liberty  was  abused  to  a  degree  in  'Precaution*  that  mate- 
rially injured  the  work. 

Believe  me,  yours  very  faithfully, 

James  F.  CoorER. 

r.  Murray,  however,  though  urged  by  Washington 
Irving  to  republish  Cooper's  novels  in  England,  eventually 
Fdeclincd  to  do  so,  especially  when  he  found  that  they 
were  pirated  by  other  publishers ;  American  authors  were 
then  beginning  to  experience  the  same  treatment  in  England 
which  English  authors  have  suffered  from  in  America.  The 
wonder  was  that  Washington  Irving's  works  so  long  escaped 
the  same  doom. 

In  1 8 19  Mr.  Murray  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ugo 
Foscolo.  A  native  of  Zante,  descended  from  a  Venetian 
family  who  had  settled  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  Foscolo 
studied  at  Padua,  and  afte^^vards  took  up  his  residence  at 
Venice.  The  ancient  aristocracy  of  that  city  had  been 
banished  by  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  and  the  conqueror  gave 
over  Venice  to  Austria.     Foscolo  attacked  Buonaparte  ia 
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his  '  Lettere  di  Ortis.'  After  serving  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Lombard  Legion  through  ihe  disastrous  campaign  of  1799, 
Foscolo,  on  the  capitulation  of  Genoa,  retired  to  Milan, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits.  He  once 
more  took  service — under  Napoleon — and  in  1 805  formed 
part  of  the  army  of  England  assembled  at  Boulogne  ;  but 
soon  left  the  army,  went  to  Pavia  (where  he  had  been 
appointed  Professor  of  Eloquence),  and  eventually  at  the 
age  of  forty  took  refuge  in  England.  Here  he  found  many 
friends,  who  supported  him  in  his  Htcrarj'  efforts.  Among 
others  he  called  upon  Mr.  Murray,  who  desired  his  co- 
operation in  writing  for  the  Quarterly.  The  article,  already 
mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter,  on  *  The  Poems  of  the 
Italians,'  was  his  first  contribution.  Mr.  Thomas  Mitchell, 
the  translator  of 'Aristophanes/  desired  Mr.  Murray  togive 
Foscolo  his  congratulations  upon  his  excellent  essay,  as 
well  as  on  his  acquaintance  with  our  language. 


Mr*  Thomas  Alitcfull  to  John  Alutray. 


4 


"The  first  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  M.  Foscolo 
was  at  a  taMe  d'hdte  at  Berne,  There  was  sometliing  in 
his  physiognomy  which  very  much  attracted  my  notice ; 
and,  for  some  reason  or  another,  I  thought  that  I  seemed 
to  be  an  object  of  his  attention.  At  table,  Foscolo  was 
seated  next  to  a  young  Hanoverian,  between  whom  and 
me  a  very  learned  conversation  had  passed  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  and  a  certain  degree  of  acquaintance  was 
cemented  in  consequence.  The  table  was  that  day  graced 
with  the  appearance  of  some  of  tlie  Court  ladies  of  Stutt- 
gard,  and  all  passed  off  with  the  decorum  usually  observed 
abroad^  when  suddenly,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  feast 
a  violent  hubbub  was  heard  between  M.  Foscolo  and  his 
Hanoverian  neighbour,  who.  in  angry  terms  and  with 
violent  gestures,  respectively  asserted  the  superior  har- 
monies of  Greek  and  Latin.  This  ended  with  the  former's 
suddenly  producing  a  card,  accompanied  with  the  following 
annunciation:   'Sir,  my  name  is   Ugo  Foscolo;   I  am  a 


UGO  FOSCOLO, 


m 
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native  of  Greece,  and  I  have  resided  thirty  years  in  Italy ; 
I  therefore  think  I  ought  to  know  something  of  the  matter. 
This  card  cnntains  my  address,  and  if  you  have  anything 
further  to  say,  you  know  where  I  am  to  be  found.'  Whether 
Foscolo's  name  or  manner  daunted  the  young  Hanoverian, 
or  whether  he  was  only  a  bird  of  passage,  1  don't  know, 
but  we  saw  nothing  more  of  him  after  that  day.  Foscolo, 
after  the  ladies  had  retired,  made  an  apology,  directed  a 
good  deal  to  me,  who,  by  the  forms  of  the  place,  happened 
to  be  at  the  head  of  the  table ;  a  considerable  degree  of 
intimacy  took  place  between  us.  and  an  excellent  man 
I  believe  him  to  be,  in  spite  of  these  little  ebullitions." 

Ugo  Foscolo,  who  was  eccentric  to  an  excess,  and  very 
extravagant,  and  had  many  attached  friends,  though  he 
tried  them  sorely,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  troubles 
of  Murray's  private  as  well  as  publishing  life.  He  had  a 
mania  for  building,  and  a  mania  for  ornamentation,  but  he 
was  very  short  of  money  for  carrying  out  his  freaks.  He 
thought  himself  at  the  same  time  to  be  perfectly  moderate, 
simple,  and  sweet-tempered.  He  took  a  house  in  South 
Bank.  Regent's  Park,  which  he  named  Digamma  Cottage — 
from  his  having  contributed  to  the  Quarterly  Review  an 
article  on  the  Digamma — and  fitted  it  up  in  extravagant 
st>"le. 

Lady  Dacre,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  him,  wished 
to  sec  the  sheets  of  his  work  before  it  was  published. 
"I  fear,"  she  writes  to  Mr.  Murray  (June  1822),  "from 
what  you  say,  that  poor  Foscolo,  ill-fated  and  wrong- 
headed  as  he  is,  is  losing  your  valuable  friendship  by  some 
means  or  other.  I  believe  his  heart  is  in  the  right  place, 
whichever  way  his  head  may  turn ;  but  he  must  not  wrong 
your  kindness  and  indulgence  by  his  whimsical  conduct" 
She  then  enters  into  corrections  of  his  proposed  works 
on  Ricciarda  and  Essays  on  Petrarch.  She  wishes  for 
a  noniber  of  prospectuses  to  send  to  her  distinguished 
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friends  and  desires  that  he  should  be  encouraged  in  the 
preparation  of  his  proposed  lectures  on  Italian  Literature. 
Foscolo  could  scarcely  live  at  peace  with  anybody,  and, 
amidst  his  various  altercations,  he  had  to  fight  a  duel, 
"We  are,"  Lady  Dacre  wrote  to  Murray  (December  1823), 
"  to  have  the  whole  of  Foscolo's  duel  to-morrow.  He  tells 
me  that  it  is  not  about  a  *  Fair  lady : '  thank  heaven  I  '* 

Foscolo  was  one  of  Mr,  Murray's  inveterate  corres- 
pondents—about lectures,  about  translations,  about  build- 
ings, about  debts,  about  loans*  and  about  borrowings.  On 
one  occasion  Mr.  Murray  received  from  him  a  letter  of 
thirteen  pages  quarto,  the  first  part  of  which  related  to  a  bill 
of  ii^i66  7j.  6^.  for  the  printing  of  *  Parga,'  which  he  asked 
Mr.  Murray  to  pay.  Then  he  went  into  a  history  of  his 
debts,  which  were  manifold.  A  few  sentences  of  his  letter 
may  be  worth  quoting  :— 


J  Mr,  Foscolo  to  yohn  Murray, 

South  Bank,  August  30th,  1833. 

**  During  six  years  (for  I  landed  in  England  the  loth 
September,  1 816),  I  have  constantly  laboured  under  diflfi- 
cultics  the  most  distressing ;  no  one  knows  them  so  well 
as  yourself,  because  no  one  came  to  my  assistance  with  so 
warm  a  friendship  or  with  cares  so  constant  and  delicate. 
My  difliculties  have  become  more  perplexing  since  the 
Government  both  of  the  Ionian  Islands  and  Italy  have 
precluded  even  the  possibility  of  my  returning  to  the 
countries  where  a  slender  income  would  be  sufficient,  and 
where  I  would  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  making  a 
degrading  use  of  my  faculties.  I  was  born  a  racehorse; 
and  after  near  forty  years  of  successful  racing.  I  am  now 
drawing  the  waggon — nay,  to  be  the  teacher  of  French  to 
my  copyists,  and  the  critic  of  English  to  my  translators  ! — 
to  write  sophistry  about  criticism,  which  I  always  con- 
sidered a  sort  of  literary  quackery,  and  to  put  together 
paltry  articles  for  works  which  I  never  read.     Indeedj  il 
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I  have  not  undergone  the  doom  of  almost  all  individuals 
whose  situation  becomes  suddenly  opposed  to  their  feelings 
and  habits,  and  if  I  am  not  yet  a  lunatic,  I  must  thank  the 
mechanical  strength  of  my  ncr\'cs.  My  nerves,  however, 
will  not  withstand  the  ihreatcnings  of  shame  which  I  have 
always  contemplated  with  terror.  Time  and  fortune  have 
taught  me  to  meet  all  other  evils  with  fortitude  ;  but  I  grow 
every  day  more  and  more  a  coward  at  the  idea  of  the 
approach  of  a  stigma  on  my  character ;  and  as  now  I  must 
live  and  die  in  England,  and  get  the  greater  part  of  my 
subsistence  from  my  labour,  I  ought  to  reconcile,  if  not 
labour  with  literary  reputation,  at  least  labour  and  life  with 
a  spotless  name." 

^V  He  then  goes  on  to  state  that  his  debts  amount  to 
f  £600  or  thereabouts,  including  a  sum  of  ;^2o  which  he 
I  owed  to  Mr.  Murray  himself.  Then  he  must  have  the 
money  necessary  for  his  subsistence,  and  he  "  finds  he 
^^  cannot  live  on  less  than  ;^400  per  annum." 

^^  "My  apartraents,"  he  continues,  "decently  furnished,  en- 
compass me  with  an  atmosphere  of  ease  and  respectability  ; 
and  I  enjoy  the  illusion  of  not  having  fallen  into  the  lowest 
circumstances.  I  always  declare  that  I  will  die  like  a 
gentleman,  on  a  decent  bed,  surrounded  by  casts  (as  I 
cannot  buy  the  marbles)  of  the  Venuses,  of  the  Apollos, 
and  of  the  Graces,  and  the  busts  of  great  men ;  nay,  even 
among  flowers,  and,  if  possible,  with  some  graceful  innocent 
girl  playing  an  old  pianoforte  In  an  adjoining  room.  And 
thus  dies  the  hero  of  my  novel.  Far  from  courting  the 
sympathy  of  mankind,  I  would  rather  be  forgotten  by 
posterity  tlian  give  it  the  gratification  of  ejaculating  pre- 
posterous sighs  because  I  died  like  Camoens  and  Tasso  on 
the  bed  of  an  hospital.  And  since  I  must  be  buned  in 
your  country,  I  am  happy  in  having  insured  for  mc  the 
possession  during  the  remains  of  my  life  of  a  cottage  built 
after  my  plan,  surrounded  by  flowering  shrubs,  almost  within 
the  turnpikes  of  the  town,  and  yet  as  quiet  as  a  country- 
house,  and  open  to  the  free  air.  Whenever  I  can  freely 
dispose  of  a  hundred  pounds,  I  will  also  build  a  small 
dwelling  for  my  corpse,  under  a  beautiful   Oriental  plane- 
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tree,  which  I  mean  to  plant  next  November,  and  cultivate 
con  amore.  So  far  I  am  indeed  an  epicure ;  in  all  otlter 
things  I  am  the  most  moderate  of  mea'* 

The  upshot  of  the  letter  is,  that  he  wishes  Mr.  Murray  to 
let  him  have  iliooo,  to  be  repaid  in  five  years,  he  mean- 
while writing  articles  for  the  Quarterly — one-half  to  be 
left  with  the  publisher,  and  the  remaining  half  to  be  added 
to  his  personal  income.     He  concludes  : — 

"  In  seeking  out  a  way  of  salvation,  I  think  it  incumbent 
on  me  to  prevent  the  tyranny  of  necessity,  that  I  might 
not  be  compelled  by  it  to  endanger  my  character  and 
the  interest  of  a  friend  whose  kindness  I  have  aJwajs 
experienced,  and  whose  assistance  I  am  once  more  obliged 
to  solicit" 

Mr.  Murray  knew  very  well  that  if  he  were  to  hand  over 
the  £\Qoo  to  Foscolo  there  would  be  an  end  to  his  articles 
and  an  end  to  his  lectures.  He  paid  off  some  of  his  more 
pressing  embarrassments — £y:>  to  Messrs,  Bentley  for  bills 
not  taken  up ;  £l%  ys.  to  Mr.  Kelly  the  printer ;  ;^I4  to 
Mr.  Antonini  ;  and  ;^50  to  Foscolo's  builder — besides 
becomiijg  security  for  ;£'3O0  to  his  bankers  (with  whom 
Foscolo  did  business),  in  order  to  ensure  him  a  respite  for 
six  months.  On  the  other  hand,  Foscolo  agreed  to  insure 
his  life  for  £600  as  a  sort  of  guarantee.  *'Was  ever" 
impecunious  author  "so  trusted  before"?  At  this  crisis 
in  his  affairs  many  friends  came  about  him  and  took  an 
interest  in  the  patriot;  Mr.  Hallam  and  Mr.  Wilbraham 
offered  him  money,  but  he  would  not  accept  "gratuities" 
from  them,  though  he  had  no  objection  to  accepting  their 
*'  loans."  Arrangements  were  then  made  for  Foscolo  to 
deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on  Italian  Literature.  Every- 
thing was  settled,  the  day  arrivc<i,  the  room  was  crowded 
with  a  distinguished  assembly,  when  at  the  last  moment 
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Foscolo  appeared  without  his  MS.,  which  he  had  for- 
gotten. 

The  course  of  lectures,  however,  which  had  been  designed 
to  relieve  him  from  the  pressure  of  his  debts,  proved  suc- 
cessful, and  brought  him  in,  it  is  said,  as  much  as  ;^iooo; 
whereupon  he  immediately  set  to  work  to  squander  his 
earnings  by  giving  a  public  breakfast  to  his  patrons,  for 
which  purpose  he  thought  it  incumbent  on  him,  amongst 
other  ex|>ense3,  to  make  a  new  approach  and  a  gravelled 
carriage  road  to  Digamma  Cottage. 

The  lectures,  when  delivered,  were  greatly  applauded. 
In  September  1823,  we  find  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  writing  to 
Mr.  Murray,  asking  "when  we  may  expect  to  see  in  print 
the  lectures  which  delighted  me  so  much  from  the  mouth 
of  Ugo  Foscolo." 

Mr.  W.  S.  Rose  was  another  admirer  of  Foscolo.  To- 
wards the  end  of  1823  he  was  busily  engaged  in  translating 
'  Orlando  Furioso.'  In  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Mr 
Murray  he  said  : — 


Mr.  Rose  to  John  Murray. 

Polygon,  Southamptont  Dec.  t823i 

Dear  Murray, 

The  neglect  of  the  enclosures  will  be  attended  with  no 
other  inconvenience  than  the  delay  of  the  second  volume  of 
my  'Furioso,'*  which  is  a  matter  of  little  moment  My 
friends  leave  me  in  Bceolian  darkness,  and  I  know  nothing 
of  Foscolo's  duel.  At  any  rate,  he  is  now  (in  the  .strictest 
sense  of  the  words)  "alive  and  kicking,"  judging  him  by 
a  letter  received  from  him  this  morning.  I  could  have 
made  the  same  report  of  myself  a  few  days  ago,  but  this 
weather  freezes  my  liver,  and  when   that   milt  docs  not 

*  Moore,  in  his  diary,  mentions  a  report  that  "  Murray  had  offered 
W.  Stewart  Rose  ^2000  for  a  translation  of '  Ariosto.' "  This  was  not 
the  case.  Murray  published  the  work  in  1823,  and  suffered  con- 
siderable loss  by  the  speculation. 
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g^rind,  I  am  always  more  or  less  of  a  wretch.  This  wretched- 
ness, however,  which  impedes  my  talcing  much  active 
exercise,  I  may  as  well  turn  to  some  account,  and  will 
therefore  beg  you  to  tell  the  printer  I  should  now  like  to 
proceed  with  the  same  expedition  as  in  the  first  volume.  I 
enclose  the  revised  sheets,  and  will  furnish  the  remaining 
MSS,  in  a  few  days. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  S.  Rose. 

When  sending  in  the  last  revise  of  the  fifth  volume  of 

'  Orlando  Furioso  '  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray : — 

"  I  have  now  washed  my  hands  of  printer's  ink.  A 
thousand  thanks  for  the  loan  of  sundry  books  conveyed  to 
me  by  my  doctor.  Did  you  ever  read,  by-the-bye, '  Klinius's 
Journey  to  the  World  Underground,'  where  doctors  prescribe 
books  instead  of  medicine,  and  where  the  author  was  cured 
of  a  long  fit  of  sleeplessness  by  the  perusal  of  Dr.  Day's 
Sermons  ?  This  is  the  way  that  some  people  go  to  church 
for  the  sake  of  having  a  sound  sleep/' 

Ugo  Foscolo  lived  on  credit  to  the  end  of  his  life,  sur- 
rounded by  all  that  was  luxurious  and  beautiful.  How  he 
contrived  it,  no  one  knew,  for  his  resources  remained  at  the 
lowest  ebb.  Perhaps  his  friends  helped  him,  for  English 
Liberals  of  good  means  regarded  as  a  martyr  in  the 
cause  of  freedom,  one  who  would  never  bow  the  knee  to 
Baal,  and  had  dared  the  first  Napoleon  when  his  very  word 
was  law.  But  Foscolo's  friends  without  doubt  became 
tired  of  his  extravagance  and  his  licentious  habits,  and 
fell  away  from  him.  Disease  at  last  found  him  out ;  he 
died  of  dropsy  at  Tumham  Green,  near  Hammersmith, 
in  1827,  when  only  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  Chiswick  churchyard  ;  but  in  June  1871  hb  body 
was  exhumed  and  conveyed  to  Florence,  where  he  was 
buried  in  Santa  Croce,  between  the  tomb  of  Alfieri  and 
the  monument  of  Dante. 


LADY  CAROLINE  LAMBS  NOVELS,  143 

Lady  Caroline  Lamb  had  continued  to  keep  up  her 
intimacy  with  Mr.  Murray  ;  but  now  that  she  was  preparing 
a  new  work  for  the  press,  her  correspondence  increased. 
While  he  was  at  Wimbledon  during  summer,  she  occasion- 
ally met  literary  friends  at  his  house.  She  had  already 
published  *  Glenarvon/  the  hero  of  which  was  supposed  to 
represent  I-ord  Byron,  and  was  now  ready  with  '  Penrud- 
dock.'  "  I  am  in  great  anxiety,"  she  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray 
*'  about  your  not  informing  me  what  Giflford  says.  I  think 
it  might  be  a  civil  way  of  giving  me  my  death-warrant — if 
'  Penruddock '  does  not'' 

Whether  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Gifford  was  too  severe,  or 
whether  Mr.  Murray  was  so  much  engaged  in  business  and 
correspondence  as  to  take  no  notice  of  Lady  Caroline 
Lamb's  communication,  does  not  appear ;  but  she  felt  the 
neglect,  and  immediately  followed  it  up  with  another  letter 
as  follows ; — 

Lady  Carolitu  Lamb  to  John  Murray. 

December  Sth,  1822. 

My  dear  and  most  obstinately  silent  Sir, 

From  one  until  nine  upon  Tuesday  I  shall  be  at  Mel- 
bourne House  waiting  for  you;  but  if  you  wish  to  see  the 
prettiest  woman  in  England, — besides  myself  and  William, 
— t>e  at  Melbourne  House  at  quarter  to  six,  at  which  hour 
we  dine ;  and  if  you  will  come  at  half-past  one,  or  two,  or 
three,  to  say  you  will  dine  and  to  ask  me  to  forgive  your 
inexorable  and  inhuman  conduct,  pray  do,  for  I  arrive  at 
twelve  in  that  said  home  and  leave  it  at  nine  the  ensuing 
morning.  What  can  have  happened  to  you  that  you  will 
not  write  ? 

The  next  work  her  ladyship  prepared  was  a  novel  entitled 
*Ada  Reis.*  On  this  subject  her  husband,  William  Lamb 
(afterwards  Lord  Melbourne),  entered  into  a  correspondence 
with  Mr,  Murray  as  follows ; — 
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The  Honbte.  Wiiliant  Lamb  to  John  Murray, 

Decennl>er  20ih»  1822. 

The  incongruity  of,  and  objections  to,  the  story  of '  Ada 
Reis '  can  only  be  got  over  by  power  of  writing,  beauty  of 
sentiment,  striking  and  effective  situation,  &c.  If  Mr. 
Gifford  thinks  there  is  in  the  first  two  volumes  anything  of 
excellence  sufficient  to  overbalance  their  manifest  faults,  I 
still  hope  that  he  will  press  upon  Lady  Caroline  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  carefully  reconsidering  and  revising  the 
third  volume,  and  particularly  the  conclusion  of  the  novel. 

Mr.  Gifford,  I  dare  say,  will  agree  with  me  that  since 
the  time  of  Lucian  all  the  representations  of  the  infernal 
regions,  which  have  been  attempted  by  satirical  writers. 
such  as  '  Fielding's  Journey  from  this  World  to  the  Next,* 
have  been  feeble  and  flat.  The  sketch  in  '  Ada  Reis '  is 
commonplace  in  its  observations  and  altogether  insufficient, 
and  it  would  not  do  now  to  come  with  a  decisive  failure  in 
an  attempt  of  considerable  boldness.  I  think,  if  it  were 
thought  that  anything  could  be  done  with  the  novel,  and 
that  the  faults  of  its  design  and  structure  can  be  got  over, 
that  I  could  put  her  in  the  way  of  writing  up  this  part  a 
little,  and  giving  it  something  of  strength,  spirit,  and 
novelty,  and  of  making  it  at  once  more  moral  and  more 
interesting.  I  wish  you  would  communicate  these  my 
hasty  suggestions  to  Mr.  Gifford,  and  he  will  see  the 
propriety  of  pressing  Lady  Caroline  to  take  a  little  more 
time  to  this  part  of  the  novel.  She  will  be  guided  by  his 
authority,  and  her  fault  at  present  is  to  be  too  hasty  and 
too  impatient  of  the  trouble  of  correcting  and  recasting 
what  is  faulty. 

'Ada  Reis 'was  published  in  March  1823,  and  shortly 
afterwards  Lady  Caroline  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray  : — 

Lady  Caroline  Lamb  to  John  Murray. 

Brocket  Hall. 

Lady  Morgan  says,  after  the  severe  castigation  you  gave 
her  once,  you  must  not  refuse  the  first  favour  she  has  asked 
you,  but  send  her  'Ada  Reis'  immediately.  Now  I  wish 
you  could  come  and  see  this  place  in  its  full  beauty  ;  but  I 
conclude  you  will  not     Fray,  did  William  send  the  draft 
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for  Foscolo  of  ten  guineas  ?  How  is  GiflTord  ?  Pray  send 
me  some  news  and  some  books.  Mrs.  Opic  has  sent  mc  a 
very  complimentary  letter  about  *  Ada  Reis.*  " 

May  1823. 

"  I  am  really  too  much  delighted  with  my  books,  and 
we  all  laughed  rather  more  than  was  seemly  at  nobody's 
works.  Oh  !  if  you  would  come  and  see  Brocket  in  its 
beauty,  but  I  fear  you  cannot.  If  there  is  yet  time,  do  tell 
Captain  Lyon  that  I.  and  others  far  better  than  I  am,  are 
enchanted  with  his  book.*  Do  pray  write  one  line  to  me 
and  tell  me  when  you  are  to  come,  how  my  prettiest  song 
out  of  '  Graham  Hamilton  *  [another  novel  of  her  ladyship's] 
is  published.  Is  it  not  rather  odd  ? — as  if  written  on  her 
death-bed  by  Mrs.  Jordan.     The  words  begin— 

*If  ihou  couldst  know.' 

It  is  published  by  Addison,  the  music  by  T.  Close." 

The  politics  of  the  Quarterly  Review  did  not  in  the  least 
interfere  with  Mr.  Murray's  publi.shing  for  the  leading 
Whigs  as  well  as  for  the  Tories.  He  had  published  for 
Lord  Holland  and  William  and  George  Lamb,  and  now  he 
was  about  to  publish  for  Lord  John  Russell,  who,  in  April 
1823,  wrote,  intimating  his  intention  of  preparing  a  general 
sketch  of  the  history  of  Europe,  with  its  commerce,  letters, 
and  manners.  He  proposed  to  commence  the  history  from 
the  taking  of  Constantinople  and  to  continue  it  down  to 
the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  would  fill 
six  or  seven  quarto  volumes  about  the  size  of  Gibbon's 
'Decline  and  Fall.*  He  proposed  that  he  should  receive 
from  the  publisher  a  fourth  of  the  price  of  every  copy  sold. 
The  work  seems  to  have  been  begun,  because  the  proofs 
were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Wobum,  and  the  first  volume 
of  *The  Affairs  of  Europe'  was  completed  by  the  end  of 
1824. 

■  'Private  Journal  during  the  recent  Voyage  of  Discovery  under 
Captain  Parry,  1824.' 
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Lcrd  John  Russell  to  John  Murray. 

September  :ist,  1824. 

"  At  the  same  time  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  plan  has 
been  so  completely  altered  since  it  was  first  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Murray  must  consider  himself  entirely  free  to  renounce 
the  engagement,  which,  if  he  chooses,  he  may  do  without 
the  smallest  hesitation.  If  not,  he  is  to  consider  that  this  is 
one  of  two  volumes  which  wil!  bring  the  history  of  Europe 
from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  Peace  of  1 763.  After 
the  first  volume  either  party  to  be  at  liberty  to  change  the 
terms,  and  no  stipulation  whatever  to  be  made  for  any 
other  part  of  the  '  History  of  Europe.'  " 

The  first  volume  was  published  without  the  author's 
name  on  the  title-page,  and  a  few  years  later  another 
volume  was  published,  but  it  remained  an  unfinished  work. 
Lord  John  was  an  ambitious  and  restless  author;  without 
steady  perseverance  in  any  branch  of  literature ;  he  went 
from  poems  to  tragedies,  from  tragedies  to  memoirs,  then 
to  history,  tales,  translations  of  part  of  the  '  Odyssey,' 
essays  (by  the  Gentleman  who  left  his  Lodgings),  and 
then  to  memoirs  and  histories  again.  Mr.  Croker  said 
of  his  *  Don  Carlos ' :  "It  is  not  easy  to  find  any  poetry, 
or  even  oratory,  of  the  present  day  delivered  with  such 
cold  and  heavy  diction,  such  distorted  tropes  and  disjointed 
limbs  of  similes  worn  to  the  bones  long  ago." 

Another  work  that  excited  greater  interest  than  Lord 
John  Russell's  anonymous  history  was  Mr,  James  Morier's 
'  Hajji  Baba.*  Mr.  Moricr  had  in  his  youth  travelled 
through  the  East,  especially  in  Persia,  where  he  held  a  post 
under  Sir  Gore  Ouselcy,  then  English  Ambassador.  On 
his  return  to  England,  he  published  accounts  of  his 
travels  ;  but  his  '  Hajji  Baba '  was  more  read  than  any 
other  of  his  works.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  especially  pleased 
with  it,  and  remarked  that '  Hajji  Baba  *  might  be  termed 
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the  Oriental '  Gil  Bias.'  Mr.  Morier  afterwards  published 
'  The  Adventures  of  Hajji  Baba  in  England,'  as  well  as 
other  works  of  an  Eastern  character.  The  following  letter, 
written  by  the  Persian  Envoy  in  England,  Mirza  Abul 
Hassan,  shows  the  impression  created  by  English  society 
on  a  foreigner  in  April  1824  : — 


'Mter  from  the  Persian  Envoy ^  Mirza  Abul  Hassan,  to  the 
London  Gentleman  ivitkout,  wfio  lately  wrote  letter  to 
hvn  and  ask  very  muck  to  give  answer. 


April  3rd,  1824. 


Sir,  My  Lord, 


When  you  write  to  mc  some  time  ago  to  give  my  thought 
of  what  I  see  good  and  bad  this  country,  that  time  I  not 
speak  English  very  well.  Now  I  read,  I  write  much  little 
better.  Now  I  give  to  you  my  think-  In  this  country  bad 
not  too  much,  everything  very  good.  But  suppose  I  not 
tell  something  little  bad,  then  you  say  1  tell  all  flattery — 
therefore  I  tell  most  bad  thing.  I  not  like  such  crowd  in 
evening  party  every  night.  In  cold  weather  not  very  good. 
now  hot  weather,  much  too  bad.  I  very  much  astonish 
every  day  now  much  hot  than  before,  evening  parties  much 
crowd  than  before.  Pretty  beautiful  ladies  come  sweat, 
that  not  very  good.  I  always  afraid  some  old  lady  in 
crowd  come  dead,  that  not  very  good,  and  spoil  my  happi- 
ness. I  think  old  ladies  after  85  years  not  come  to  evening 
party,  that  much  better.  Why  for  take  so  much  trouble  ? 
Some  other  thing  rather  bad.  Very  beautiful  young  lady 
she  got  ugly  fellow  for  husband,  that  not  very  good,  very 
shocking.  I  ask  S*^  Gore  [Sir  Gore  Ouseley]  why  for  this. 
He  says  me — "  perhaps  he  very  good  man,  not  handsome  ; 
no  matter,  perhaps  he  got  too  much  money,  perhaps  got 
title."  I  say  I  not  like  that,  all  very  shocking.  This  all 
bad.  I  know  now  I  say  good.  English  people  all  very 
good  people.  All  very  happy.  Do  what  they  like,  say 
what  like,  write  in  newspaper  what  like.  I  love  English 
people  very  much,  they  very  civil  to  me.  I  tell  my  King 
English  love  Persian  very  much.  English  King  best  man 
in  world,  he  love  his  people  very  good  much  ;  he  speak  very 
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kind  to  me,  I  love  him  very  much.  Queen  very  best 
woman  I  ever  saw.  Prince  of  Wales  such  a  fine  elegant 
beautiful  man.  I  not  understand  English  enough  proper 
to  praise  him,  he  too  jjreat  for  my  language.  I  respect 
him  same  as  my  own  King.  I  love  him  much  better,  his 
manner  all  same  as  talisman  and  charm.  All  the  Princes 
very  fine  men,  very  handsome  men,  very  sweet  words,  very 
affable.  I  like  all  too  much.  I  think  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men this  country  most  high  rank,  high  honour,  very  rich, 
except  two  or  three  most  good,  very  kind  to  inferior  peoples. 
This  very  good.  I  go  to  sec  Chelsea.  All  old  men  sit  on 
grass  in  shade  of  fine  tree,  fine  river  run  by,  beautiful  place, 
plenty  to  eat,  drink,  good  coat,  everything  very  good.  Sir 
Gore  he  tell  me  King  Charles  and  King  Jame.  I  say  Sir 
Gore,  They  notMu.ssclman,  but  I  think  God  love  them  very 
much.  I  think  God  he  love  the  King  very  well  for  keeping 
up  that  charity.  Then  I  see  one  small  regiment  of  children 
go  to  dinner,  one  small  boy  he  say  thanks  to  God  for  eat, 
for  drink,  for  clothes,  other  little  boys  they  all  answer  Amen. 
Then  I  cry  a  little,  my  heart  too  much  pleased.  This  all 
very  good  for  two  things — one  thing,  God  very  much  please  ; 
two  things,  soldiers  fight  much  better,  because  see  their 
good  King  take  care  of  old  wounded  fathers  and  little 
children.  Then  I  go  to  Greenwich,  that  too  good  place^ 
such  a  fine  sight  make  me  a  little  sick  for  joy.  All  old 
men  so  happy,  eat  dinner,  so  well,  fine  house,  fine  beds — 
all  very  good.  This  very  good  country.  English  ladies 
very  handsome,  very  beautiful.  I  travel  great  deal.  I  go 
Arabia,  I  go  Calcutta,  Hyderabad,  Poonah,  Bombay, 
Georgia,  Armenia,  Constantinople,  Malta,  Gibraltar,  I  see 
best  Georgia,  Circassian,  Turkish.  Greek  ladies,  but  nothing 
not  so  beautiful  as  English  ladies,  all  very  clever,  speak 
French,  speak  English,  speak  Italian,  play  music  very  well. 
sing  very  good.  Very  glad  for  me  if  Persian  ladies  like 
them.  But  English  ladies  speak  such  sweet  words.  I 
tliink  tell  a  little  storj' — that  not  very  good.  One  thing 
more  I  see  but  I  not  understand  that  thing  good  or  bad. 
Last  Thursday  I  see  some  fine  horses,  fine  carriages, 
thousand  people  go  to  look  that  carriages.  I  ask  why  for  } 
They  say  me,  that  gentleman  on  boxes  they  drive  their 
own  carriages.  I  say  why  for  take  so  much  trouble  ?  They 
say  me  he  drive  very  well  ;  that  very  good  thing.  It  rain 
very  hard,  some  lord  some  gentleman  he  get  very  wet.     1 


SIR  JOHN  MALCOLM, 


^A^ 


say  why  he  not  go  inside  ?  They  tell  me  good  coachman 
not  mind  get  wet  every  day,  will  be  much  ashamed  if  go 
inside ;  that  I  not  understand. 

Sir,  my  Lord,  good-night, 

Abul  Hassan. 


K 


Persia  was  at  this  time  attracting  a  considerable  amount 
of  attention,  and  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  had  recently 
returned  from  India,  resolved  to  supplement  his '  History 
of  Persia/  first  published  in  1S15,  by  an  account  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives,  and  his  own 
experiences  among  them.  In  these  '  Sketches  of  Persia,' 
remarks  a  critic,  "the  people  are  presented  with  all  the 
interest  but  without  the  caricature  of  our  amusing  friend 
'HajjiBaba,'" 


Sir  John  Malcolm  to  John  Murray. 

June  1 3th,  1834. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  saw  Mr.  Gifford  yesterday,  and  from  what  passed  I  am 
determined  to  publish  what  will  make  one,  or  rather  two, 
small  volumes  of  from  250  to  300  pages,  of  the  size  of 
Walter  Scott's  'Tales.'  .  .  .  My  present  idea  is  to  give  the 
work  the  general  name  of '  Oriental  Sketches,*  to  designate 
in  a  short  advertisement  its  character,  to  characterise  the 
firet  part  as  Persia,  and  to  promise  others  on  India.  I 
could  proceed  with  this  series,  provided  the  work  succeeds. 
At  my  leisure  I  could,  in  the  course  of  next  year,  give  two 
or  three  volumes  on  India.  The  materials  arc  all  so  arranged 
and  prepared  that  little  labour  is  required.  ...  I  will  sell 
an  edition,  editions,  or  copyright.  The  terms  of  the  bargain, 
if  you  are  not  confident,  may  be  made  prc^ressive  with 
success.  I  will  not  go  halves,  being  confident  myself;  and 
I  will,  if  I  do  not  sell,  publish  myself.  Let  me  know, 
under  all  views,  what  you  think  of  the  matter,  and  what 
you  will  do. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  Malcolm. 
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Mr.  Murray  continued  his  correspondence  with  Mrs. 
Graham,  who  was  now  residing  at  the  Court  of  Brazil,  and 
on  intimate  terms  with  the  family  of  the  Emperor.  In 
fact,  she  taught  the  young  princesses  English,  French,  and 
other  languages,  and  superintended  their  education.  From 
Rio  de  Janeiro  she  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray,  informing  him 
that  she  had  a  journal  ready  for  publication  on  her  return 
to  England,  illustrated  with  drawings,  on  the  subject  of  her 
travels  in  Brazil.  The  work  was  duly  brought  out  under 
the  title  of  '  Residence  in  Chili '  in  1S22,  and  '  Voyage  to 
Brazil'  in  1 823. 

While  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Mrs.  Graham  became  intimate 
with  that  naval  hero,  Lord  Cochrane. 

Mrs,  Gra/iam  to  John  Murray, 

"  The  fall  of  Bahia,  to  Lord  Cochrane,  has  done  some- 
thing for  the  immediate  prosperity  and  tranquillity  of  the 
country*,  and  wc  arc  anxiously  looking  for  his  return.  He 
is  a  most  extraordinary  man,  as  gentle  as  he  is  determined, 
as  kind-hearted  as  he  is  courageous,  and  as  generous  as 
either.  I  grudge  him  to  tlicsc  foreign  services,  and  hope 
before  I  die  to  see  him  where  he  should  be." 

Mrs.  Graham's  desires  were  fulfilled,  for,  in  1831,  Lord 
Cochrane  was  restored  to  his  honours  in  the  English 
peerage  as  Earl  of  Dundonald. 

Mr.  Murray  also  published  about  the  same  time  (1823) 
'Captain  Cochrane's  Pedestrian  Journey  through  Russia 
and  Siberian  Tartary.'  It  was  edited  and  corrected  by 
Mr.  Barrow ;  "  the  remarks  respecting  the  abuses  and 
remedies  in  Kamchatka  having  been  curtailed,  and  other 
parts  taken  out."  The  work  soon  went  to  a  second  edition, 
because  of  its  adventures  and  occasional  eccentricities. 

Mr.  Murray  invariably  consulted  Mr.  Barrow  as  to  any 
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works  on  voyages  or  travels  he  was  required  to  publish, 
and  found  him  a  faithful  adviser.  Sometimes  he  was,  like 
the  publisher  himself,  disappointed  at  the  sale  of  a  book, 
for  books,  like  plays,  are  a  lottery. 


Mr,  y.  Barnru;  to  John  Murray, 

March  aSth,  i833- 

"I  need  not  tell  you  that  caprice  rather  than  merit 
governs  the  sale  of  a  work.  If  instances  are  wanting,  I 
might  quote  those  of  Bclzoni  and  Hamilton.*  The  first 
absolute  trumpery  when  put  in  competition  with  the  second  ; 
yet  the  former,  I  believe,  sold  about  ten  times  the  number 
of  the  latter." 

In  1822  there  appeared  a  work  which  was  to  some 
extent  the  forerunner  of  those  handbooks  which  for  over 
sixty  years  have  been  so  intimately  associated  with  Mr. 
Murray's  name.  The  Continent  of  Europe  was  now  thrown 
open,  and  the  number  of  Englishmen  rapidly  increased  who 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  the  Grand  Tour.  Lord  Byron's 
'  Childe  Harold '  had  given  an  immense  impetus  to  foreign 
travel,  and  though  it  was  in  itself  a  guide-book,  with  the 
historical  illustrations  furnished  by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  yet  a 
special  manual,  giving,  in  compendious  form,  all  information 
relative  to  routes,  methods  of  travel,  passports,  hotels,  and 
money,  was  rendered  more  and  more  necessary  from  year 
to  year. 

Mrs.  Marianna  Starke  was  the  first  to  devote  her  attention 
to  a  'Guide  for  Travellers  on  the  Continent.'  She  first 
brought  out,  in  1820,  her* Travels  on  the  Continent,'  which 
at  Mr.  Murray's  suggestion  she  put  into  the  form  of  a 
Guide^  and  the  book  met  with  so  much  success  that  she 

•  This  reference  probably  refers  to  Walter  Hamilton's  '  Description 
of  Hindostan  and  adjacent  Countries,'  published  a  few  years  before. 
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proceeded  with  its  improvement.  In  June  1822,  we  find 
her  in  communication  with  Mr.  Murray  as  to  its  develop- 
ment and  alteration,  and  the  addition  of  a  map  of  Europe. 
The  first  issue  had  described  France  by  way  of  Dijon,  the 
Jura  Mountains,  the  Simplan,  Chamouni ;  and  in  her  new 
edition  she  added  Florence,  Modcna,  the  Apennines,  Rome. 
Naples,  Herculaneum,  PompeJi  and  Sorrento. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Murray  also  published  Crofton 
Croker's  'Fairy  Legends  and  Traditions  of  the  South  of 
Ireland,'  for  the  first  series  of  which  he  gave  the  author 
;£'8o,  but  the  work  proved  so  popular  that  he  gave  him 
;^30O  for  the  second  series.  Another  little  book  published 
about  this  time  has  a  curious  history,  and  illustrates  the 
lottery  of  book  publishing.  Mrs,  Markhara's  '  History  of 
England '  was  first  published  by  Constable,  but  it  fell  still- 
born from  the  press.  Mr.  Murray,  discerning  the  merit  of 
the  work  in  1824,  bought  the  remainder  of  333  copies  from 
Constable,  and  had  it  revised,  corrected,  and  enlarged,  and 
brought  out  in  an  entirely  new  form.  He  placed  it  in  his 
list  of  school  books^  and  pushed  it  among  the  teachers 
throughout  the  country,  until  at  length  it  obtained  a  very 
large  and  regular  circulation.  The  book  has  subsequently 
undergone  frequent  revision,  and  down  to  the  present  date 
it  continues  to  be  a  great  favourite,  especially  in  ladies* 
schools. 

Allan  Cunningham,  who  had  already  obtained  some 
eminence  as  a  poet  and  dramatist,  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Murray  through  Mr.  Chantrcy,  the  sculptor,  of  whose 
establishment  he  was  the  chief  clerk  and  overseer.  The 
first  letter  we  find  of  a  long  and  intimate  correspondence 
between  Allan  Cunningham  and  Mr,  Murray  is  dated 
January  1823,  in  which  he  oflTers  "a  medal  head  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  by  a  young  Scottish  lad  of  the  name  of 
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Bain,"  He  proceeds  to  say  that  he  was  "afraid  Lord 
Syron  felt  displeased  with  me — an  ordinary  person^for 
presenting  my  little  book  of  verse  to  one  so  distinguished 
by  rank  and  genius  as  himself,  for  he  has  taken  no  notice 
of  it." 

Allan  Cunningham  was  about  tliis  time  meditating  a 
drama  or  a  romance,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
letter  to  Mr.  Murray  on  the  subject,  but  it  docs  not  appear 
that  the  proposal  was  accepted  : — 


Mr.  Allan  Cunningltant  to  yo/m  Murr^, 


Dear  Sir, 


Ecdeston  Suttet,  Pimlico,  April  36ch,  1823. 


I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  very  welcome  present  of 
our  pleasant  historian  of  New  York  ;  I  have  seldom  found 
so  much  amusement  in  a  book  of  that  kind,  and  certainly 
never  met  with  illustrations*  which  embodied  so  truly  the 
peculiar  and  happy  spirit  of  the  author. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  think  I  take  an  ungenerous  advan- 
tage of  your  kindness  in  adding  to  my  thanks  something 
about  myself,  I  have  long  felt  like  Burns  the  wish  to  write 
•*  a  Book  or  sing  a  song  at  least."  and  this  I  have  accom- 
plished with  more  success  than  I  had  any  right  to  expect ; 
but  here  I  have  no  wish  to  stop.  I  am  anxious  to  put  forth 
all  my  strength,  my  knowledge  of  nature,  and  character, 
and  all  my  sympathy  with  the  purer  feelings  and  super- 
stitious beliefs  of  my  native  land.  I  wish  to  put  them 
forth  in  a  Poem  or  a  Prose  Romance.  Something  of  this 
kind  it  has  long  been  my  wish  to  do,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott 
was  so  good  as  urge  me  to  imagine  a  Romantic  Drama, 
and  fill  it  with  lyrics  ;  and  he  went  farther — he  pointed  out 
a  subject.  It  is  true  that  in  poetry  and  also  in  prose  there 
are  giants  in  the  land,  and  by  no  person  could  such  a 
circumstance  be  more  felt  than  by  the  illustrious  friend 
who  gave  me  this  counsel.  To  a  mind  which  thinks  and 
sees  and  feels  for  itself  there  is  enough  of  originality  in 
nature,  and,  posscst  as  my  heart  is  with   an   impressive 

*  They  were  by  Charles  Leslie,  R.A. 
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subject,  I  would  like  to  evoke  the  demon  by  poetry  or  by 
prose. 

I  could  certainly  find  a  way  to  the  world  for  such  a  work 
as  I  shall  write,  and  also  obtain  a  moderate  recompense; 
but  need  I  tell  you  the  reasons  which  induce  me  to  think 
of  you?  The  external  grace  which  you  cast  over  all  your 
productions,  the  certainty  of  their  winning  public  favour  if 
they  deserve  it,  and  the  liberality  which  you  show  to  all 
those,  and  they  are  many,  who  are  so  fortunate  as  walk  in 
the  highway  to  fame,  of  which  the  English  name  is  Albe- 
marle Street. 

I  know  that  to  many,  a  Book  written  by  one  in  humble 
life  suggests  immediate  images  of  rudeness  and  vulgarity. 
It  is  true  I  have  not  been  so  well  educated  as  some  of  the 
foremost  favourites  of  literature;  but  there  are  two  kinds 
of  knowledge  and  two  kinds  of  tastc^ — of  the  latter  there  is 
the  natural  and  the  acquired— the  first  is  the  more  spirited 
monitor  and  the  latter  the  dullest.  Of  education  there  is 
the  kind  infused  by  the  stripes  or  the  persuasion  of  a 
teacher,  and  that  which  is  obtained  by  observing  men,  and 
musing  on  nature  and  seeking  for  knowledge  among  the 
works  of  the  wise  and  the  gifted  which  are  open  to  all.  In 
such  a  school  has  my  mind  been  disciplined,  and  I  can  see 
nothing  to  interpose  between  a  scholar  of  this  sort  and  the 
greatest  purity  of  thought  and  delicacy  of  expression.  I 
have  read  much  and  observed  much  and  stored  my  mind 
with  the  characters  and  feelings  and  actions  and  super- 
stitious beliefs  of  the  poetic  people  of  a  region  into  which 
the  muse  has  but  partially  penetrated. 

If  you  put  faith  in  me,  may  I  ask  what  encouragement 

you  would  oflcr  for  a  Dramatic  Romance  in  blank  verse  of 

three  hundred  octavo  pages,  or  a  Prose  Romance  in  three 

volumes,  *" 

I  remain,  Dear  Sir, 

Your  very  faithful  Servant, 

Allan  Cunningham. 

The  year  1 824,  as  has  been  shown  in  a  previous  chapter, 
marked  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Quarterly  ^«7>a.',  and 
it  becomes  necessary  to  record  the  events  to  which  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Gifford  led. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

SIFFORD'S  RETIREMENT  FROM  TIfE  EDITORSHIP  OF  THE 
*  QUARTERLY* — AND  DEATH. 

^It  had  for  some  time  been  evident,  as  has  been  shown  in 
a  previous  chapter,  that  Gifford  was  becoming  physically 
incapable  of  carrying  on  the  Editorship  of  the  Quarterly 
Revieof,  but  an  occasional  respite  from  the  pressure  of 
sickness,  as  well  as  his  own  unwillingness  to  abandon  his 
connection  with  a  work  which  he  regarded  with  paternal 
aflection,  and  Murray's  difficulty  in  finding  a  worthy 
successor,  combined  to  induce  him  to  remain  at  his  post. 

He  accordingly  undertook  to  carry  on  hiseditorial  duties 
till  tiic  publication  of  the  6oth  number,  aided  and  supported 
by  the  active  energy  of  Barrow  and  Croker,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  the  publisher,  did  most  of  the  necessary 
drudger)'. 

Mr.  Murray  had  no  lack  of  advisers  in  making  his  selec- 
don  of  a  new  Editor.  Cohen,  D'lsraeli,  Milman  and  others 
had  suggestions  to  offer,  but  the  problem  remained  for 
many  months  unsolved.  Croker  and  Barrow  were  de- 
barred, by  their  official  positions  at  the  Admiralt)'.  from 
undertaking  the  duties ;  some  contributors  recommended 
Southey  ;  Southey,  on  the  other  hand,  had,  so  far  back  as 
1822,  urged  the  merits  of  John  Taylor  Coleridge,  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  Rei*iew,  who  was  then  rising  to  promi- 
nence at  the  Bar ;  this  recommendation  was  supported  by 
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Mr.  Barrow  ;  whiic  Disraeli  at   the  same  time  wrote  the 
following  words  of  counsel  :^ 


Mr,  L  U Israeli  to  John  Murray, 

South  Weald,  Brentwood,  Essex, 
Friday,  Oct.,  1822. 

Dear  Murray, 

I  have  been  most  anxious  to  hear  of  GifTord,  after  his 
late  alarming  attack — his  state,  I  find,  still  is  most  pre- 
carious ! 

I  truly  sympathise  with  you  in  your  important  difficul- 
ties on  tJie  choice  of  a  successor.  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  objections  which  may  rise  even  whenever  one 
shall  be  fixed  on — yet  some  one  must ;  and  the  earlier  the 
better,  that  in  case  Gifford  survives,  he  may  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  consultation  and  some  advice,  which  the  present 
Editor  only  can  give. 

It  is  in  Oie  compass  of  a  hope  that  Gifford,  by  close  care, 
may  live  in  the  artificial  atmosphere  of  his  apartment  a 
considerable  time.  I  have  known  more  than  one  case — 
the  parties,  indeed,  were  much  younger  and  more  perpen- 
dicular— where,  always  in  the  most  imminent  danger,  they 
lived  many  years  in  an  apartment  where  heat  was  regu- 
lated.    I  doubt  if  he  has  the  most  skilful  medical  aid. 

In  case  you  fix  on  an  Editor  before  I  sec  you,  let  me  re- 
quest you  would  do  it  guardedly — so  as  not  to  fetter  yourself 
— you  may  easily  do  this  because  you  are  enabled  to  make 
as  splendid  an  offer  as  the  annals  of  literature  ever  recorded. 
It  is  strange  to  me  that  no  one  should  occur  to  you  in  your 
own  wide  circle,  as  I  imagine  it  to  be.  I  would,  in  this 
dilemma,  make  a  list  of  the  more  eminent  writers.  I  would 
carefully  sift  that  list,  at  least  twice,  and  then  I  think  you 
might  fix  on  two  or  three  of  whom  a  trial  might  be  made. 
What  you  want  is  a  literary  man,  with  Gifford's  habits. 
Be  cautious  of  one  man  whom  we  know. 

If  Gifford's  state  is  unequal  to  overlook  the  next  number, 
can't  you  put  the  Revieio  in  commission,  by  giving  articles 
to  several  persons  to  edit  ?  The  Reinew  may  be  delayed, 
but  it  would  possibly  hurt  it,  to  suspend  the  publication. 

Yours  most  truly, 

I.  Dl. 
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For  two  years,  however,  Mr.  Gifford's  attack  of  pain 
and  sickness,  though  frequent,  were  not  continuous,  and 
as  his  bodily  infirmities  had  not  impaired  his  intellectual 
abilities  he  was  able  to  work  at  the  Review^  In  sending 
in  the  MS.  of  an  article,  Barrow  wrote  to  Murray  on 
Ai^.  nth,  1823:— 

"Giffbrd  was  in  a  craving  humour,  and  wished  very 
much  for  what  I  now  send  (though  I  intended  it  for  a  future 
number)  ;  but  the  rainy  weather  has  permitted  me  to  finish 
iL  It  is  well  peppered,  and  if  GiflTord  will  add  some  of 
his  double-refined  salt,  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  work  up 
a  well-seasoned  devil  for  Jonathan  to  digest  over  his 
Whisky." 

The  work  reviewed  was '  Wm.  Faux,  an  English  Farmer; 
Memorable  Days  in  America,  being  a  Journal  of  a  Tour  in 
the  United  States,*  and  that  Gifford's  double-refined  salt 
had  not  lost  its  savour  is  proved  by  the  article,  which  is 
thus  referred  to  in  Allibonc's  Dictionary :  "  This  is  a 
'Memorable'  work,  as  being  the  occasion  of  two  spicy 
reviews  ;  the  first  in  the  London  Quarterly^  said  to  be  by 
Gifford  ;  the  other,  in  which  the  criticism  of  the  Quarterly 
is  roughly  handled  in  the  North- American  Rexnew^  by 
Edward  Everett" 

The  following  letter  is  interesting  both  as  giving  Gifford's 
opinion  of  his  own  condition,  and  as  affording  a  testimony 
to  the  warm  friendship  which  still  subsisted  between  him 
and  Canning,  Canning  had  written  that  he  was  in  "  bed 
jirith  the  Gout,"  and  Gifford  replied  : — 

Mr,  Gifford  to  Rt.  Hon.  G.  Canning. 

December  13th,  1823, 
Mv  DEAR  Canning, 

I  wish  you  had  a  pleasantcr  bedfellow ;  but  here  am  I 
on  the  sofa  with  a  cough,  and  a  very  disagreeable  associate 
I  find  it    Old  T.  Moore,  I  think,  died  all  but  his  voice,  and 
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my  voice  is  nearly  dead  before  me  ;  in  other  respects,  1  am 
much  as  I  was  when  you  saw  mc,  and  this  weather  is  in 
my  favour.  ...  I  have  promised  Murray  to  try  to  carry  on 
the  Review  to  the  6oth  number;  the  58th  is  now  nearly 
finished.  This  seems  a  desperate  promise,  and  beyond  it 
I  will  not,  cannot  go ;  for,  at  best,  as  the  old  philosopher 
said,  I  am  dying  at  my  ease,  as  my  complaint  has  taken  a 
consumptive  turn.  Tlie  vultures  already  scent  the  carcase, 
and  three  or  four  Quarterly  Reviews  are  about  to  start 
One  ts  to  be  set  up  by  Haygarth,  whom  1  think  I  once 
mentioned  to  you  as  talked  of  to  succeed  mc,  but  he  is  now 
in  open  hostility  to  Murray  ;  another  is  to  be  called  the 
Westminster  Quarterly  Review,  and  will,  if  I  may  judge 
from  the  professions  of  impartiality,  be  a  decided  Opposition 
Journal.  They  will  all  have  their  little  day,  perhaps,  and 
then  drop  into  the  grave  of  their  predecessors.  The  worst 
is  that  we  cannot  yet  light  upon  a  fit  and  promising 
successor. 

Ever,  my  dear  Canning, 

Faithfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

William  Gifford. 

The  following  summer,  however,  found  him  still  in 
harness  and  fully  alive  to  the  duties  of  a  critic.  In  the 
course  of  his  revision  of  Canon  Hughes'  article  on  Wash- 
ington Ir\'ing's  Talcs,  he  detected  some  blunders  on  the 
part  of  Irving,  who  wrote  Cathedral  Towns  ;  but  Cathedrals 
make  cities.  "  He  also  speaks  of  Prebends.  There  is  no 
such  person  ;  for  Prebend  is  an  office,  and  the  holder  is  a 
Prebendary." 

Mr.  Gifford  to  John  Murray, 

Aug.  \%x,  1834. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  he  has  taken  it  into  his  mind  to 
ridicule  our  provincial  clergy,  of  whose  character  and 
function  he  seems  to  be  totally  ignorant.  It  is  not 
a  picture  of  the  present  times,  but  of  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne.  At  the  same  time  there  is  much  to  be  praised 
in  the  book.     All  that   Buckthorne   says  of  his 
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is  beautiful,  and  what  he  says  of  his  father,  his  uncle, 
and  cousin,  is  also  very  good  indeed.  Why  does  our 
young  friend  give  so  revolting  a  picture  of  an  English 
nobleman  at  Terracina  ?  Our  travelling  city  and  county 
squires  are  rude  and  ignorant  enough,  and  cannot  be  lashed 
too  much ;  but  vulgarity  and  impudence  are  not  the 
characteristics  of  an  English  peer  ;  and  then  to  contrast 
him  with  the  politeness  of  Italians  and  Poles.  Alas !  alas  ! 
it  was  not  thus  that  Mr.  Irving  obtained  his  deserved 
reputation.  Do  not  tell  Mr.  I.  what  I  have  written,  but 
make  your  own  use  of  it*  If  my  name  be  mentioned,  let  it 
be  tenderly,  for  he  is  a  real  favourite  of  mine.  Let  me 
have  two  copies  of  the  revise  of  the  article  on  the  West 
Indies  ;  for  what  I  have  by  me  is  so  scratched  and  be- 
devilled that  the  mother  who  bore  it  would  not  know 
it.  You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  my  sight  is  passing 
away.  I  have  clouds  that  overhang  my  eyes  for  nearly 
half  a  minute  together.  The  glare  here  is  too  strong 
for  me." 

A  few  days  later,  he  mentions  the  article  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  *  On  the  Correspondence  of  Lady  Suffolk.'     Scott 
had  not  contributed  to  the  Quarterly  for  many  years,  and 
,  Gifford  welcomed  the  paper. 

"  It  came  at  last,"  he  wrote  to  Murray  (9th  August,  1824), 
'  and  with  it  came  the  letters  which  I  had  to  read,  though 
I  cannot  use  my  eyes  now  long  at  a  time.  Scott's  paper  is 
a  clever,  sensible  thing — the  work  of  a  man  who  knows 
what  he  is  about" 

On  the  following  day  he  wrote  to  Murray  : — 

"  I  have  an  almost  constant  pain  in  my  side,  so  that  I 
can  sit  up  but  at  intervals,  and  my  breath  is  as  bad  as 
ever." 


Tin's  state  of  matters  could  not   go  on  much  longer ; 
[sometimes  a  quarter  passed  without  a  number  appearing; 

*  The  article  appeared  in  No.  62,  after  Mr.  Coleridge  had  assumed 
(he  Editorship. 
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in  1824  only  two  Quarterlies  appeared — No.  60  due  in 
January,  but  only  published  in  August ;  and  No.  61,  due 
in  April,  but  published  in  December.  An  expostulation 
came  from  Croker  to  Murray  (23rd  January,  1S24) : — 

"  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  about  an  editor. 
Southey  has  written  to  me  on  the  subject  as  if  you  had, 
and  as  if  he  knew  your  choice ;  I  do  not  like  to  answer 
him  before  1  know  what  I  am  to  say.  Will  you  dine  at 
Kensington  on  Sunday  at  6  ?" 

Southey  had  long  been  meditating  about  the  editorship. 
It  never  appears  to  have  been  actually  offered  to  him, 
but  his  name,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  often  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  it.  He  preferred,  however, 
going  on  with  his  own  works  and  remaining  a  contri- 
butor only.  Politics,  too,  may  have  influenced  him,  for 
we  find  him  writing  to  Mr.  Murray  on  Dec.  15,  1824 — 
"  The  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  the  Q.  R.  must 
take  its  part  upon  a  most  momentous  subject,  and  choose 
between  Mr.  Canning  and  the  Church.  I  have  always 
considered  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  errors  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Kei'iciif  that  it  should  have  been  silent  upon 
that  subject  so  long."  So  far  as  regarded  his  position  as 
a  contributor,  Southey  expressed  his  opinion  to  Murray 
explicitly : — 

Mr.  Sout/tey  to  John  Murray. 

Oct  25th,  1824. 

"  No  future  Editor,  be  he  who  he  may,  must  expect  to 
exercise  the  same  discretion  over  my  papers  which  Mr. 
Gifford  has  done.  I  will  at  any  time  curtail  what  may  be 
deemed  too  long,  and  consider  any  objections  that  may  be 
made,  with  a  disposition  to  defer  to  them  when  it  can  be 
done  without  sacrificing  my  own  judgment  upon  points 
which   may   seem   to  me   important.     But   my   age  and 
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f  (I  may  add  without  arrogance)  the  rank  which  I  hold  in 
literature  entitle  me  to  say  that  I  will  never  again  write 
under  the  correction  of  any  one." 

Dr.  Ireland,  Dean  of  Westminster,  wrote  to  Murray  : — 


Dr.  Ireland  to  John  Murray. 

Islip,  Oxford,  July  8th,  1824. 

"  As  to  your  own  affair — the  Review — the  future  manage- 
ment of  it  will  be  a  matter  of  much  anxiety  to  determine. 
For  the  fifteen  years  of  Mr.  Giffcrd's  management,  I  have 
had  the  happiness  of  being  his  steady  and  affectionate 
assistant  1  have  an  article  with  mc  now  here,  and 
it  will  be  with  particular  feelings  that  I  shall  send  it 
to  him,  in  a  few  days,  at  Ramsgate,  It  will  be  the 
last,  or  the  last  but  one,  that  I  shall  ever  send  in  this 
manner ;  and  while  I  am  persuaded  that  he  ought  to  with- 
draw from  the  management,  I  look  with  some  melancholy 
upon  this  concluding  scene  of  it  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  if  there  were  some  interval  between  the  60th  number 
and  the  commencement  of  a  new  series,  the  public  might 
be  stimulated  to  do  something  towards  it.  The  voice  of 
Society  calls  strongly  for  a  continuation  in  some  way  ;  and 
if  this  impulse  were  given  to  the  public  mind,  there  might 
be  some  extraordinary  effort  to  come  to  your  assistance. 
This,  however,  is  altogether  a  matter  of  experiment." 

Mr,  Cohen  *  endorsed  the  recommendation  of  DTsraeli, 
already  referred  to,  that  Mr.  Gifford  should  be  relieved 
from  the  more  laborious  functions  of  an  editor,  and  that 
the  editorship  should  be  put  in  commission,  under  Mr. 
Gifford's  inspection  and  control. 

Mr.  Francis  Cohen  to  John  Murray. 

Aug.  26th,  1824. 

"  In  the  present  age  the  task  of  directing  the  public  taste 
Hs  not  the  most  important  part  of  the  duty  of  a  reviewer. 
In  the  present  state  of  society,  intellectual  cultivation  is 

•  Afterwards  Sir  Francis  Falgrave. 
VOL.  II.  M 
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SO  extensively  diffused  that  the  opinion  of  the  *  Critic '  is 

necessarily  anticipated  by  the  sound  Judgment  of  the  world 
at  large.  The  present  age  is  characterized  by  its  activity 
and  energy.  Science  advances  with  uninterrupted  rapidity. 
New  sources  of  knowledge  are  constantly  bursting  forth. 
And  there  is  a  strong  and  decided  disposition  in  all  parties 
to  encourage  all  practicable  and  possible  ameliorations  in  the 
general  policy  of  the  country.  Hence  the  most  important 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  contributors  to  a  periodica)  publica- 
tion is  that  of  supplying  the  public  with  the  facts  and  the 
current  information  which  they  need." 

All  this  was  very  important  and  useful  advice,  but  it  did 
not  settle  the  question  of  how  the  Quarterly  was  in  future 
to  be  conducted.  At  last  came  the  communication  of 
Mr.  Barrow  to  Mr.  Murray: — 
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Mr.  John  Barrozv  to  John  Murray. 

Sept.  24th,  x8: 

I  saw  Gifford  last  night,  who  is  in  good  spirits  and  much 
pleased  with  a  letter  which  you  had  written  to  him  ;  but  I 
find  he  is  completely  decided  to  give  in,  and  advises — what 
you  will,  of  course,  do  as  soon  as  convenient — to  call  a  few 
of  your  friends  together  to  arrange  for  the  future  conduct- 
ing of  the  Quarterly.  He  is  quite  of  opinion  that  the 
gentleman  in  the  North  [SoutheyJ  would,  in  a  few  numbers, 
ruin  the  Review  if  he  had  the  management. 

Yours  always, 

J.  Barrow. 

When  Gifford  had  finally  determined  to  resign,  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Canning  (September  8,  1824)  the  following  interest- 
ing letter : — 

Mr.  W,  Gifford  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  G.  Canning. 

Sept.  8th,  1824. 

My  dear  Canning, 

I  have  laid  aside  my  Regalia,  and  King  Gifford,  first  of 
the  name,  is  now  no  more,  as  Sir  Andrew  Aguccheek  says, 
"  than  ail  ordinary  mortal  or  a  Christian"     It  is  nccessarj* 
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to  lell  you  this,  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  dark  cloud 
which  has  come  over  Murray's  brow,  no  prodigies  in  earth 
or  air,  as  far  as  I  have  heard,  have  announced  it. 

It  is  now  exactly  sixteen  years  ago  since  your  letter 
invited  or  encouraged  me  to  take  the  throne.  I  did  not 
mount  it  without  a  trembling  fit  ;  but  I  was  promised 
support,  and  I  have  been  nobly  supported.  As  far  as 
regards  myself,  I  have  borne  my  faculties  soberly,  if  not 
meekly.  I  have  resisted,  with  undeviating  firmness,  every 
attempt  to  encroach  upon  me,  every  solicitation  of  pub- 
lisher, author,  friend,  or  friend's  friend,  and  turned  not  a 
jot  aside  for  power  or  delight.  In  consequence  of  this 
integrity  of  purpose,  the  Revietv  has  long  possessed  a 
degree  of  influence,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other  countries 
hitherto  unknown  ;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction,  at  this  late 
hour,  of  seeing  it  in  its  most  palmy  state.  No  number  has 
sold  better  than  the  sixtieth. 

But  there  is  a  sad  tale  to  tell.  For  the  last  three  years 
I  have  perceived  the  mastery  which  disease  and  age  were 
acquiring  over  a  constitution  battered  and  torn  at  the  best, 
and  have  been  perpetually  urging  Murray  to  look  about 
for  a  successor,  while  I  begged  Copleston,  Blomficld,  and 
others  to  assist  the  search.  All  has  been  ineffectuaL 
Murray,  indeed,  has  been  foolishly  flattering  himself  that  I 
might  be  cajoled  on  from  number  to  number,  and  has  not, 
therefore,  exerted  himself  as  he  ought  to  have  done ;  but 
the  rest  have  been  in  earnest.  Do  you  know  any  one? 
I  once  thought  of  Robert  Grant ;  but  he  proved  timid, 
and  indeed  his  saintly  propensities  would  render  him  sus- 
pected.   Reginald  Hcbcr,  whom  I  should  have  preferred 

any  one,  was  snatched  from  me  for  a  far  higher  object. 

I  have  been  offered  a  Doctor's  Degree,  and  when  I 
declined  it,  on  account  of  my  inabih'ty  to  appear  in  public, 
my  own  college  (Kxeter)  most  kindly  offered  to  confer  it 
on  roc  in  private  ;  that  is,  at  the  Rector's  lodgings.  This, 
too,  I  declined,  and  begged  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  who 
has  a  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  excuse  me  as  hand- 
somely as  he  could.  It  might,  for  aught  I  know,  be  a  hard 
race  between  a  shroud  and  a  gown  which  shall  get  me 
first ;  at  any  rate,  it  was  too  late  for  honours. 


Faithfully  and  aflfectionately  yours, 
William  Gifford. 

M   2 
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Mr,  J.  T.  Coleridge  had  long  been  regarded  as  the  most 
eligible  successor  to  Mr.  GiilTord,  and  on  him  the  choice 
now  fell  ;  but  from  the  following  note  it  would  appear  that 
the  first  advances  towards  his  appointment  were  made, 
prematurely,  by  Coleridge's  friends ; — 

John  Murray  to  Mr,  John  T.  Coleridge. 

May,  1823, 

Mr.  Gifford  is  now  almost  as  well,  certainly  as  vigorous 
in  intellect,  as  ever  I  knew  him.  He  goes  to  Ramsgate,  as 
usual,  next  month.  During  his  life  no  change  is  likely  to 
take  place  ;  and  when  any  decision  is  necessary  it  will  not. 
as  I  always  stated,  depend  upon  me.  The  subject  should 
not  therefore  be  allowed  to  influence  in  the  slightest 
degree  your  other  views  and  arrangements. 

Yours,  faithfully, 

John  Murray. 

When  the  post  was  actually  vacant,  and  the  formaf 
decision  had  been  made,  Mr.  Murray  wrote: — 

John  Murray  to  Mr.  John  T.  Coleridge. 

Albemarle  Street,  Thursday. 
Dec.  9tb,  1834. 

My  dear  Sir, 

The  kindness  and  delicacy  of  your  conduct,  during  our" 
communications  respecting  the  Editorship  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  were  such  as  to  fix,  definitely,  my  own  wishes 
upon  the  subject,  I  am  therefore  most  happy  in  now 
finding  myself  completely  free,  to  testify  my  sincere  Ateem. 
by  offering  you  that  appointment;  and  most  happy  shall 
I  be  to  learn  that  no  circumstances  have  intervened  to 
prevent  your  allowing  me  again  to  renew  our  friendly 
negotiations. 

Should  your  determination  be  favourable  to  my  wishes,  1 
would  then  ask  if,  in  the  absence  of  our  friend  Archdeacon 
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Ly-all.  it  will  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  you  to  receive  a 
farther  communication  from  Mr.  Locker.  With  unfei^cd 
regard, 

I  remain,  my  dear  sir, 

Most  faithfully  yours, 

J.  M. 

To  this,  Mr.  Coleridge  replied  : — 


Mr.  John  T.  Coleridge  to  John  Murray. 

Temple,  Dec.  loth,  1824, 

My  dear  Sir, 

The  subject  of  your  note  is  not  quite  a  new  one  to 
fne  ;  and  therefore  I  answer  it  sooner  than,  from  its  great 
importance  to  me.  I  othenvisc  should.  Two  years,  1  think, 
have  nearly  elapsed  since  our  conversations  respecting  the 
Editorship  of  the  Quarterly  ;  in  that  inter\*al  I  have  made 
advances  enough  in  my  profession  to  keep  me  in  good 
heart  about  it ;  but  they  arc  of  a  nature  which  certainly,  at 
present,  and  I  think  for  a  long  time,  are  likely  not  to  be  in- 
compatible with  the  labours  of  the  Review.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, disguise  from  myself  that  I  run  some  risk  in  accept- 
ing your  kind  and  flattering  offer  ;  but  I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  that. 

When,  indeed,  I  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  concern 
to  you,  and  its  importance  to  the  public,  it  is  impossible  for 
mc  not  to  feel  much  diffidence  as  to  the  manner  in  which  I 
shall  meet  your  expectations,  and  those  of  a  great  number 
of  kind  friends.  However,  I  cannot  suppose  that  you  have 
not  well  weighed  what  you  know  and  have  heard  of  me, 
before  you  make  the  olifer  ;  and  I  can  only  say  that  the 
Review,  so  long  as  I  conduct  it,  shall  have,  what  it  i? 
entitled  to,  my  best  exertions  in  its  support. 

There  is  no  one  whom  I  would  sooner  meet  on  the 
subject  than  Mr.  Locker;  and  I  will  see  him  at  any  hour 
he  pleases,  either  here,  at  the  Athenaeum,  or  in  Albemarle 
Street  But  the  toneof  your  note  makes  me  feel  confident 
that  there  will  be  no  points  of  difficulty  to  arrange  ;  and 
perhaps  we  could  settle  everything  as  easily  in  person. 
~        seems  to  mc  important. 
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1  shal!  dine  with  you  with  great  pleasure  on  Thursdaj- 
next,  and  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  T.  Coleridge. 

Mr,  Murray  forwarded   the  reply  of  Mr.  Coleridge   to 
Mr.  GifTord,  accompanied  by  the  following  note  : — 


John  Murray  to  Mr,  Gifford, 


' 


Whitehall  Place, 

Dec.  itth,  1834. 

Mv  DEAR  Sir, 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  express  the  feelings  with  which  I 
communicate  the  enclosed  answer  to  the  proposal  which 
I  suspect  it  would  have  been  thought  contemptible  in  me 
any  longer  to  have  delayed,  and  all  that  I  can  find  to 
console  myself  with  is  the  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to 
evince  my  gratitude  to  you  during  life,  and  to  your  memory, 
if  it  so  please  the  Almighty  that  I  am  to  be  the  survivor. 

I  am  your  obliged  and  faithful  Servant, 

John  Murray. 

Further  negotiations  between  the  publisher  and  the 
new  Editor  were  carried  on  by  the  intervention  of  Mr. 
F.  H.  Locker,  and  four  days  later  Mr.  Coleridge  xvrote  as 
follows : — 

Mr,  John  T.  Coleridge  to  Joht  Murray. 

Dec.  i4tli,  1834. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  have  seen  Mr.  Locker  this  afternoon,  and  he  has  com- 
municated to  me  what  had  passed  between  him  and  you ; 
upon  all  parts  of  the  propositions,  which  he  made  in  your 
name.  I  will  only  say  in  a  simple  sentence  that  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied.  I  think  them  honourable  both  to  the 
maker  and  receiver. 

Vou  will  believe  that  I  have  the  cause  much  at  heart ; 
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and  as  some  time  must  elapse  before  I  perfectly  see  my 
way,  I  am  anxious  to  lose  no  time  in  acquiring  all  the  pre- 
liminary knowledge  necessary. 

1  believe  he  told  you  that  I  should  be  in  the  King's 
Bench  to-morrow ;  but  I  find  that  a  cause  in  which  I  am 
engaged,  and  which  stood  for  to-morrow,  is  appointed  the 
first  on  Thursday  ;  I  shall  be  therefore  in  chambers  all  the 
morning,  if  you  can  make  it  convenient  to  call  on  me.  I 
know  how  much  you  arc  occupied  ;  and  therefore  when  I 
mention  that  I  should  prefer  an  early  hour,  it  is  only  on  the 
supposition  that  one  hour  may  be  as  convenient  to  you  as 
another.  My  reason  for  the  preference  is  that  till  I  have 
seen  you  1  cannot  well  call  on  Mr.  Gifford,  which  I  am 
anxious  to  do  at  the  first  moment  possible  ;  for  1  would  not 
for  the  world  have  him  think  me  failing  in  attention  to 
him. 

If  your  occupations  prevent  you  from  coming  so  far  this 
way  to-morrow,  will  you  order  to  be  sent  to  my  hottse  any 
papers  you  may  have,  or  the  last  publishers'  lists.  You 
know  my  address  is  65  Torrington  Square. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  T.  Coleridge. 

Er.  Murray  lost  no  time  in  informing  his  friends  of  his 
decision,  and  his  letter  to  Mr.  Southey  and  that  received 
rby  him  from  Mr.  D'lsraeli  are  subjoined  : — 


Jchn  Murray  to  Mr,  Soutftey, 

Albemarle  Street,  Dec.  nth,  1824. 

My  dear  Sir. 
Having  possessed  myself  of  your  valuable  opinion  and 
advice  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  a  new  Editor  for  the 
Quarterly  Review,  I  did  not  like  to  trouble  you  further 
until  after  necessary  circumspection  and  the  arrangement  of 
some  delicate  interests,  I  could  feel  satisfied  that  I  might 
venture  to  make  my  election  with  propriety  and  with 
safety.      It  is  with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure  that  I  can 
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now  inform  you  that  my  decision  accords  with  your  recom- 
mendation, and  that,  after  tlie  little  that  there  can  be  to 
negotiate,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
terminate  in  Mr.  Coleridj^e's  accepting  the  Editorship.  In 
the  meantime,  it  would  be  a  kind  and  serviceable  act  if  you 
were  so  good  as  to  write  your  opinion  and  recommendation 
of  Mr,  Coleridge  to  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Crokcr,  whose 
confidence  is  of  great  importance  for  us  to  obtain. 

I  shall  only  add  that  I  rely  upon  the  promise  of  your 
fervid  support  under  this  new  arrangement,  and  that  I 
remain  always,  etc., 

J.M. 


Mr.  I.  Disraeli  tit  John  Mttrray. 

Bloomsbury  Square, 

Dec.  I2lh,  1824. 

Mv  DEAR  Murray, 

You  have  given  me  great  pleasure  in  your  communica- 
tion of  yesterday,  thai  the  Editorship  of  the  Q,  R.  is  at 
length  finally  adjusted. 

Unquestionably,  on  this  occasion,  you  have  proceeded, 
step  by  step,  with  all  the  prudence  and  consideration  such 
an  important  event,  I  may  say  to  the  world,  as  well  as  to 
yourself,  has  painfully  required.  A  better  choice,  perhaps, 
it  is  impossible  to  make — that  it  is  an  excellent  one,  you 
have  many  reasons  to  infer. 

The  present  Editor,  we  may  imagine,  has  had  the 
advantage  of  a  gradual  initiation — and  liis  mind  warmed 
by  the  same  principles,  is  fully  impressed  by  the  character 
which  marked  out  his  celebrated  predecessor.  The  parti- 
cular e.xcellcnccs  of  Mr.  Gifford  are  the  new  Editor's 
inheritance,  and  to  preserve  this  entire,  would  be  sufficient 
to  secure  superiority. 

But  of  a  periodical  work,  whose  prosperity  mainly  de- 
pends on  the  movable  nature  of  the  age,  it  may  well 
deserve  consideration,  whether  it  be  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  improve  an  old  inheritance  by  new  possessions. 
What  may  have  been  sometimes  left  undone  in  the  former 
Quarterlies,  may  yet  be  accomplished  in  the  new  ones ; 
and  it  is  in  human  nature  that  a  successor  has  certain 
advantages  over  his  predecessor. 

The  mantle  has  been  caught,  and  comes  instinct  with 
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the  spirit  of  the  old  Prophet ;  but  it  would  be  asking  "  a 
hard  thing  "  that  it  should  communicate  "a  double  portion 
of  the  spirit." 

And  yet  I  will  not  cease  praying  for  it — being,  my  dear 
Murray, 

Most  faithfully  yours, 

I.   D'ISRAELL 

On  December  30th,  1824,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman  writes 
to  Mr.  Murray  :  "  Coleridge  had  previously  apprised  me 
of  his  installation  in  the  editorship,  and  has  been  kind 
enough  to  ask  my  assistance.  I  am  convinced  that,  all 
circumstances  considered,  you  have  been  fortunate  in  your 
selection." 

Gifford  lived  for  about  two  years  more,  and  continued 
to  entertain  many  kind  thoughts  of  his  friends  and  fellow- 
contributors  :  his  intercourse  with  his  publisher  was  as 
close  and  intimate  as  ever  to  the  end. 


Mr.  Cijford  to  John  Murray, 

Friday  mom,  Dec.  31st,  1824. 

My  dear  Sir, 

In  the  long  course  of  our  acquaintance  you  can  bear 
me  witness  that  the  only  fault  I  ever  taxed  you  with  in 
pecuniary  matters,  was  with  that  of  being  too  liberal  to 
me ;  if,  in  the  present  instance,  you  have  committed,  as 
I  fear,  a  greater  fault  than  ever,  I  cannot  help  it  ;  but 
most  sincerely  and  affectionately  do  I  thank  you  for  your 
kindness. 

It  was  the  Dean,  who,  seeing  the  marvellous  confusion 
of  my  table,  and  learning  the  cause,  suggested  to  mc  that 
the  paper  might  have  slipped  out  in  your  study.  I  was 
not  sorry  to  think  this,  for  I  really  suspected  that  it 
had  buried  itself  among  my  innumerable  scraps — and, 
between  ourselves,  had  it  done  so,  it  would  not  be  the 
tirst  time. 

1  thank  you  again  and  again  for  your  presents  of  this 
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day — I  wish  I  could  make  you  a  better,  or  any  other 
return  than  that  of  promising  to  think  of  your  kindness, 
and  to  drink  your  health  in  one  of  the  bottles  after 
dinner  ;  and  'tis  long  since  1  tasted  wine.  A  prosperous 
and  a  happy  new  year  to  you,  and  I  beg  to  join  Mrs. 
Murray  in  the  prayer,  which  comes  with  great  sincerity, 
from,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  most  faithfully, 


Wm.  Gifkokd. 


Mr,  Gifford  to  John  Murray, 
MY  DEAR  Sir.  Jamc,  street,  J^uary  ,s,, 

When  you  were  here  this  morning,  I  had  not  the 
smallest  idea  of  the  munificence  of  your  kindness  ;  for  it 
would  have  been  very  repugnant  to  ray  feelings  to  make 
any  inquiry ;  and  I  therefore  waited  till  Snow's  Book 
came  to  me  in  the  usual  course  of  business.  Patty  brought 
it  in,  ten  minutes  after  you  left  me. 

After  all  I  have  seen  of  your  liberality,  I  confess  I 
was  surprised  ;  and  I  hope  you  will  believe  me  when  I 
add  that  I  was  also  a  little  grieved.  I  need  not  such 
cosily  proofs  of  your  regard.  Had  you  made  the  former 
sum  ;^200,  I  should  have  been  both  satisfied  and  pleased ; 
had  you  given  me  £^o,  beyond  which  my  thoughts 
never  advanced,  I  should  have  deeply  felt  your  kindness ; 
but  what  to  say  of  this  profession  of  friendship  I  know 
noL  To  remonstrate  with  you  is  a  vain  and  ungrateful 
task — and  the  subject  affects  me,  I  can  only  hope, 
therefore,  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  show  how  sensibly 
it  touches  me,  and  that  I  am,  with  Uic  tniest  regard, 
your 

Obliged  and  affectionate  friend, 

Wm.  Gifford. 


About  two  years  after  his  retirement  from  the  Quarterly^ 
Mr.  Canning,  Lord  Liverpool,  and  others  sent  him  some 
I>ecuniary  assistance,  which  Gifford  acknowledged  with 
tender  sympathy : — 
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Mr.  Gijford  to  the  Rt.  Noft.  G.  Canning. 


My  dear  Canning. 


James  Street,  March  5th,  1826. 


I  have  been  long  most  anxious  to  write  to  you,  but  had 
not  the  power.  It  is  now  nearly  nine  weeks  since  my  old 
enemy,  Eurus,  found  me  in  the  Park,  and  sent  mc  home  in 
the  custody  of  a  severe  cold,  that  rigidly  confined  me  to 
my  bedroom,  and  almost  to  my  bed,  till  Monday  last. 
But  this  would  hardly  justify  complaint ;  the  worst  is, 
that  the  rags  and  tatters  of  my  poor  mind,  which  was 
broken  to  pieces  in  the  more  than  tropical  fires  of  last 
summer,  and  which  I  fondly  hoped  were  adjusting  them- 
selves in  some  slight  measure,  became  as  scam-rent  as 
before,  and  I  could  neither  write,  nor  read,  nor  think,  for 
three  minutes  together. 

When  Frerc — and  I  cannot  name  him  without  a  grateful 
remembrance  of  his  considerate  and  afifectionate  atten- 
tion —  first  mentioned  the  matter  to  me,  it  was  so 
unexpected,  and  altogether  so  remote  from  anything  that 
ever  entered  my  thoughts,  that  in  my  weak  state  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  fully  comprehended  him  while  he  stayed. 
I  believe  he  saw  this,  and  in  kindness  dropped  the  subject- 
After  he  left  mc  I  recurred  to  it,  and  was  totally  over- 
powered. And  now,  my  dear  Canning,  what  can  I  say? 
I  did  not  think  that  I,  who  have  lived  for  the  last  five-and- 
twenty  years  in  the  pleasing  assurance  of  possessing  your 
regard  and  affection,  could  have  been  so  surprised  ;  but  I 
cannot  proceed. 

I  will  .not  deny  that  your  bounty  was  acceptable, 
because,  for  reasons  which  will  not  recur,  the  year  had 
been  a  very  trying  one  to  me.  But  I  earnestly  and 
fervently  hope  that  you  will  not  think  of  repeating  this 
splendid  and  costly  proof  of  affection.  I  solemnly  assure 
you  that  it  is  not  at  all  necessary ;  for  with  my  salary  from 
the  lotter)'  (which  is  regularly  paid  mc,  and  which,  as  I  am 
now  on  the  verge  of  seventy,  will  not,  I  trust,  be  withheld 
from  me).  I  am  even  rich. 

The  only  name  given  to  mc  besides  yours  was  that  of 
Lord  Liverpool,  so  that  I  am  hut  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  my  benefactors.  I  bless  God  for  such  friends,  and 
shall  be  very  careful  not  to  lose  them  unnecessarily.  I 
experienced,  however,  a  degree  of  delight  not  common  to 
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my  dulled  feelings  at  the  mention  of  Lord  Liverpool's 
kindness,  an^  had  1  strength  I  would  write  to  him  ;  but  I 
have  not,  and  I  lament  it.  Will  you,  therefore,  have  the 
goodness  to  assure  his  lordship  from  me  that  nothing  has 
occurred  to  me  these  many  years  so  gratifying  as  this 
proof  that  I  still  retain  a  place  in  his  memory  and  regard. 
I  will  not  tell  you  how  long  I  have  been  about  this  letter, 
and  yet  I  fancy  myself  somewhat  improved ;  but  I  must 
have  done. 

One  word  more,  however,  on  a  subject  which  is  seldom 
out  of  my  thoughts.  Let  me  beg  you  to  take  care  of 
yourself.  Catch,  or  rather  snatch  at,  every  intcr\'al  of 
relaxation.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  break  down  the  mind 
by  unremitted  tension.  Remember  what  Horace  says  to 
Virgil: 

"  Misce  stultitiam  consiliis  brevem  ;" 

for,  though  the  poet  is  evidently  quizzing  his  poor  friend, 
his  advice  is  not  to  be  despised. 

Ever,  my  dear  Canning, 

Most  faithfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

Wm.  Gifford. 

Many  were  the  kind  inquiries  which  reached  Mr.  Murray 
as  to  Gifford's  health  :  his  friend  Mitchell  wrote  : — 

Mr.  T.  Mitchell  to  John  Murray. 

"  It  gives  me  great  concern  to  hear  of  these  frequent 
illnesses  of  Mr.  Gifford.  Mixed  up  with  higher  regrets  for 
any  serious  attacks  upon  his  health  or  vigour,  I  have  personal 
feelings  to  make  me  interested  in  them.  I  can  never  forget 
his  personal  kindness  to  myself;  and  if  I  have  gained  any 
little  credit  with  the  public,  I  cannot  but  remember  how 
much  I  am  indebted  to  his  taste  and  judgment,  and  the 
confidence  put  into  me  by  both  for  the  acquisition.  When 
you  write  next^  I  shall  hope  to  hear  a  more  favourable 
account" 

The  next,  and  the  last  letter,  which  we  can  find  in  the 
Murray  collection  was  addressed  to  him  about  a  month 
later. 
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Mr,  Gifford  to  John  Murray. 

April  29th,  1826. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  see  with  regret  in  the  papers  of  this  morning  that  my 
poor  friend  Moorcroft  is  dead.*  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Asiatic  JournaL  I  shall  be  obhged  to  you  if  you  can 
spare  it  to  me  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  I  will  return  it.  I 
loved  Moorcroft  mucK  He  was  to  be  sure  a  little  flighty ; 
but  he  was  of  a  sweet  disposition,  inquisitive,  active,  and 
unwearied  in  his  favourite  pursuits.  Poor  fellow!  I  little 
dreamed  that  he  would  have  gone  before  me. 

The  last  letter  that  Gifford  sent  to  Mr.  Canning,  written 
the  month  before  his  death,  accompanied  the  2  vol.  edition 
of  *  Ford's  Dramatic  Works,'  which  Gifford  had  recently 
been  engaged  upon. 

Mr.  Gifford  to  tfte  Rt.  Hon.  G.  Canning. 

James  Street,  Nov.  15th,  1826. 

My  dear  Canning. 

I  send  you  a  copy  of  *  Ford/  The  avowed  object  is  the 
real  one — saving  the  press  from  disgrace  by  anticipating  the 
bookseller's  design  of  giving  a  republication  of  *  Weber/  I 
feared  at  one  time  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  get  through 
with  the  work,  trifling  as  it  is.  I  am  sadly  fallen  off  in 
strength  since  you  saw  me ;  but  this  is  the  natural  course  of 
things, 

!"arida 
L  Pellente  lascivos  amorcs 

■  Canitie  facilcmque  somnum." 


As  for  the  Loves,  why,  **  I  humbly 
depart "  an  age  ago,  and  they  went. 


jave  them  leave  to 
[  suppose  ;  but  the 


Mr.  Won.  Moorcroft  went  to  India,  and  made  some  remarkable 
ibumeys  and  discoveries  on  the  North-west  frontier,  especially  in  the 
Himalayas,  the  Punjab,  Cashmere  and  Tibet.  He  died  at  Bokliara  in 
1808.  His  narrative  is  included  in  Moorcroft  and  Trebcck's  'Travels,' 
lubliahed  in  jS41> 
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loss  of  the  facile  slumber  (a  recent  affliction)  touches  one 
very  nearly.  As  I  have  not  power  to  think  to  any  purpose, 
my  nights  are  as  tedious  as  my  days,  and  I  frequently  rise 
more  dull  and  weary  than  I  lie  down. 

You  are  now  playing  into  a  world  of  business,  but 
remember  the  miser. 

Ever,  my  dear  Canning, 

Faithfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

Wm.  Gifford. 

The  last  month  of  Giffbrd's  life  was  but  a  slow  dying. 
He  was  sleepless,  feverish,  oppressed  by  an  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  which  often  entirely  deprived  him  of 
speech ;  and  his  sight  had  failed.  Towards  the  end  of 
his  life  he  would  sometimes  take  up  a  pen,  and  after 
a  vain  attempt  tc  write,  would  throw  it  down,  saying, 
"  No,  my  work  is  done  !  "  Even  thinking  caused  him  pain. 
As  his  last  hour  drew  near,  his  mind  began  to  wander, 
'*  These  books  have  driven  me  mad,"  he  once  said,  "  I  must 
read  my  prayers."  He  passed  gradually  away,  his  pulse 
ceasing  to  beat  five  hours  before  his  death.  And  then  he 
slept  out  of  life,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1826,  in  his 
68th  year — a  few  months  before  the  death  of  Canning. 

Mr.  Gifford  desired  that  he  should  be  buried  in  the 
ground  attached  to  Grosvenor  Chapel,  South  Audley 
Street,  where  he  had  interred  Annie  Davies,  his  faithful 
old  housekeeper,  but  his  friends  made  application  for  his 
interment  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  was  acceded  to, 
and  he  was  buried  there  accordingly  on  the  8th  of  January, 
1827,  immediately  under  the  monuments  of  Camden  and 
Garrick.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  Dr.  Ireland,  Dean 
of  Westminster,  the  two  Misses  Cookcsley,  General  Gros- 
venor, Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Croker.  Mr.  Barrow,  Mr.  Chantrey, 
Mr.  Lockhart,  Mr.  F.  Palgrave,  Mr.  Hoppner,  and  others. 
Though  perfectly  indifferent  about  money,  he  was  much 
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richer  at  the  time  of  his  death  than  he  was  at  all  aware  of. 
Indeed,  he  several  times  returned  money  to  Mr.  Murray, 
saying,  that  "he  had  been  too  liberal."  He  left  £2^,000  of 
personal  property,  a  considerable  part  of  which  he  left  to 
the  relatives  of  Mr.  Cookesley,  the  surgeon  of  Ashburton, 
who  had  been  to  him  so  faithful  and  self-denying  a  friend 
in  his  early  life.  To  Mr.  Murray  he  left  j^iCX)  as  a  memorial, 
and  also  500  guineas,  to  enable  him  to  reimburse  a  mili- 
tary gentleman,  to  whom,  jointly  with  Mr.  Cookesley,  he 
appears  to  have  been  bound  for  that  sum  at  a  former  period. 
Gifford  has  earned,  but  it  is  now  generally  recognized 
that  he  has  unjustly  earned,  the  character  of  a  severe,  if 
not  a  bitter  critic.  Possessing  an  unusually  keen  discern- 
ment of  genuine  excellence,  and  a  scathing  power  of  de- 
nunciation of  what  was  false  or  bad  in  literature,  he  formed 
his  judgments  in  accordance  with  a  very  high  standard  of 
merit.  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  of  his  '  Baviad  and  Ma:viad, 
that  "he  squashed  at  one  blow  a  set  of  coxcombs  who 
might  have  humbugged  the  world  long  enough."  His 
critical  temper,  however,  was  in  truth  exceptionally 
equable  ;  regarding  it  as  his  duty  to  encourage  all  that  was 
good  and  elevating,  and  relentlessly  to  denounce  all  that 
was  bad  or  tended  to  lower  the  tone  of  literature,  he 
conscientiously  acted  up  to  the  standard  by  which  he 
judged  others,  and  never  allowed  personal  feeling  to 
intrude  upon  his  official  judgments. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  tliat  he  proved  himself  an 
excellent  editor,  and  that  he  entertained  a  high  idea  of  the 
duties  of  that  oflFicc.  William  Jerdan,  who  was  introduced 
to  Gifford  by  Canning,  said  :  "  I  speak  of  him  as  he  always 
was  to  me — full  of  gentleness,  a  sagacious  adviser  and 
istructor.  upon  so  comprehensive  a  scale,  that  I  never  met 
lis  superior  among  the  men  of  the  age  most  renowned  for 
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vast  information,  and  his  captivating  power  in  com- 
municating it."  His  sagacity  and  quickness  of  appre- 
hension were  remarkable,  as  was  also  the  extraordinary 
rapidity  with  which  he  was  able  to  e\'iscerate  a  work,  and 
summarize  its  contents  in  a  few  pages. 

The  number  of  articles  which  he  himself  wrote  was 
comparatively  small,  for  he  confined  himself  for  the  most 
part  to  revising  and  improving  the  criticisms  of  others, 
and  though  in  thus  dealing  with  articles  submitted  to  him 
he  frequently  erased  what  the  writers  considered  some  of 
their  best  criticisms,  he  never  lost  their  friendship  and 
support.  He  disliked  incurring  any  obligation  which  might 
in  any  degree  shackle  the  expression  of  his  free  opinions. 
In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Murray,  he  laid  down  a  rule, 
which  as  we  have  already  seen  was  advocated  by  Scott, 
and  to  which  no  exception  has  ever  been  made,  that  every 
writer  in  the  Quarterly  should  receive  payment  for  his 
contribution.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  gentleman  in  office 
would  not  receive  the  money,  the  article  was  returned. 
"  I  am  not  more  certain  of  many  conjectures,"  says  Jcrdan, 
"  than  I  am  of  this,  that  he  never  propagated  a  dislionest 
opinion  nor  did  a  dishonest  act." 

Gififord  took  no  notice  of  the  ferocious  attacks  made 
upon  him  by  Hunt  and  Hazlitt.  Holding,  as  he  did,  that 
inviolable  secrecy  was  one  of  the  prime  functions  of  an 
editor — though  the  practice  has  since  become  very  diffe- 
rent— he  never  attempted  to  vindicate  himself,  or  to  reveal 
the  secret  as  to  the  writers  of  the  reviews.  In  accordance 
with  his  plan  of  secrecy,  he  desired  Dr.  Ireland,  bis 
executor,  to  destroy  all  confidential  letters,  especially 
those  relating  to  the  Review^  so  that  the  names  of  the 
authors,  as  well  as  the  prices  paid  for  each  article,  might 
never  be  known. 
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In  society,  of  which  he  saw  but  h'ttlc,  except  at  Mn 
Murray's,  he  was  \Gry  entertaining.  He  to!d  a  story  re- 
markably well ;  and  had  an  inexhaustible  supply;  the 
archness  of  his  eyes  and  countenance  making  them  all 
equally  good. 

He  had  never  been  married  ;  but  although  he  had  no 
children,  he  had  an  exceeding  love  for  them.  When  well, 
he  delighted  in  giving  juvenile  parties,  and  rejoiced  at 
seeing  the  children  frisking  about  in  the  happiness  of  youth 
— a  contrast  which  tlirew  the  misery  of  his  own  early  Hfe 
into  strange  relief.  His  domestic  favourites  were  his  dog 
and  his  cat,  both  of  which  he  dearly  loved.  He  was  also 
lost  kind  and  generous  to  his  domestic  servants ;  and 
all  who  knew  him  well,  sorrowfully  lamented  his  death. 

Many  years  after  Gifford's  death,  a  venomous  article 
upon  him  appeared  in  a  London  periodical.  The  chief 
point  of  this  anonymous  attack  was  contained  in  certain 
extracts  from  the  writings  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  Southey,  and 
other  eminent  contemporaries  of  Mr.  Giffbrd.  Mr.  R.  W. 
Hay,  one  of  the  oldest  contributors  to  the  Quarterly^  was 
at  that  time  still  living,  and,  in  allusion  to  the  article  in 
question,  he  wrote  to  the  present  Mr.  Murray : — 


^^^^  Mr.  R.  W.  Hay  to  Mr.  Murray, 

^^^  July 

It  is  wholly  worthless,  excepting  as  it  contains  strictures 
of  Sir  W.  Scott.  Southey,  and  John  Wilson  on  the  critical 
character  of  the  late  Wm.  Gifibrd.  I  by  no  means  sub- 
scribe to  all  that  is  said  by  these  distinguished  individuals 
on  the  subject,  and  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  high 
station  in  literature  which  they  occupied  rendered  them 
more  than  commonly  sensitive  to  the  corrections  and 
erasures  which  were  proposed  by  the  editor.  Sir  Walter 
(great  man  as  he  was)  was  perfectly  capable  of  writing  so 
carelessly  as  to  require  correction,  and  both  Southey  and 
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John  Wilson  might  occasionally  have  brought  forth  opinions, 
on  political  and  other  matters,  which  were  not  in  keeping 
with  the  general  tone  of  the  Quarterly  Review.    That  poor 
Gifford  was  deformed  in  figure,  feeble  in  health,  unhappily 
for  him  there  can  be  no  denying,  but  that  he  had  any 
pleasure    in   tormenting,    as    asserted    by   some,    that    he 
indulged  in  needless  criticism  without  any  regard  to  the 
feelings    of  those   who  were   under  his   lash,   I    am   quite 
satisfied  cannot  justly  be  maintained.  In  my  small  dealings 
with  the  Review,  I  only  found  the  editor  most  kind  and 
considerate.      His  amendments  and  alterations  I  generally 
at  once  concurred  in,  and  I  especially  remember  in  one  of 
the  early  articles,  that  he  diminished  the  number  of  Latin 
quotations  xo^vy  much  to  its  advantage  ;  that  his  heart  was 
quite   in    the    right   place   I    have   had    perfect    means  of 
knowing  from  more  than  one  circumstance,  e.g.,  his  anxiety 
for  the  welfare  of  his  friend  Hoppner  the  painter's  children 
was  displayed  in  the  variety  of  modes  which  he  adopted  to 
assist  them,  and  when  John  Gait  was  sorely  maltreated  in 
the  Review  in  consequence  of  his  having  attributed  to  me, 
incorrectly,   an  article   which    occasioned   his  wrath   and 
indignation,  and   aftenvards   was   exposed  to   many  em- 
barrassments in  life,  Gifford  most  kindly  took  up  his  cause, 
and  did  all  he  could  to  further  the  promotion  of  his  family. 
That  our  poor  friend  should  have  been  exposed  throughout 
the  most  part  of  his  life  to  the  strong  dislike  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  communit>-  is  not  unnatural.     As  the  redacteur 
of  the  Anti-Jacobin,  &c.,  he.  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  drew  upon  himself  the  hostile  attacks  of  all  the 
modern  philosophers  of  the  age,  and  of  all  those  who  hailed 
with  applause  the  dawn  of  liberty  in  the  French  Revolution ; 
as  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Rex'iew,  he  acquired,  in  addition 
to  the  former  host  of  enemies,  the  undisguised  hatred  of 
all  the  Whigs   and   Liberals,  who  were  for  making  peace 
with  Bonaparte,  and    for    destroying  the  settled  order  of 
things  in  this  country.     In  the  present  generation,  when 
the  feeling  of  national  hatred  against  France  has  entirely 
subsided,  and  party  feelings  have  so  much  gone  by   that 
no  man  can  say  to  which  party  any  public  man  belongs, 
it  is   impossible  for  anyone  to  comprehend  the  state  of 
public  feeling  which  prevailed  during  the  great  war  of  the 
Revolution,  and   for   some    years    after  its    termination. 
Giflbrd  was  deeply  imbued   with   all   the   sentiments  oa 
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public  matters  which  prevailed  in  his  time,  and,  as  some 
people  have  a  hatred  of  a  cat,  and  others  of  a  toad,  so  our 
friend  felt  uneasy  when  a  Frenchman  was  named  ;  and 
buckled  on  his  armour  of  criticism  whenever  a  Liberal  or 
even  a  Whig  was  brought  under  his  notice  ;  and  although 
in  the  present  day  there  appears  to  be  a  greater  indulgence 
to  crime  amongst  judges  and  juries,  and  perhaps  a  more 
lenient  system  of  criticism  is  adopteid  by  reviewers,  I  am 
not  sure  that  any  public  advantage  is  gained  by  having 
Ticket  of  Leave  men,  who  ought  to  be  in  New  South 
Wales,  let  loose  upon  the  English  world  by  the  un- 
checked appearance  of  a  vast  deal  of  spurious  literature, 
which  ought  to  have  withered  under  the  severe  blasts  of 
Criticism. 

Believe  yours  very  truly, 


R.  W.  Hay. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 
* 

THE    REPRESENTATIVES. 

We  have  now  to  enter  upon  one  of  the  momentous  episodes 
of  Mr.  Murray's  career.  He  had  long  contemplated  the 
establishment  of  a  periodical  which  should  appear  more 
frequently  than  once  a  quarter.  During  the  interval  of 
the  three  months,  many  works  and  events  of  importance, 
political  or  literary,  attracted  public  attention,  which  in  his 
opinion  might  be  made  matters  of  record  or  comment^  but 
he  possessed  no  means  of  dealing  with  them  as  promptly 
as  was  necessary.  The  Quarterly  had  rallied  to  its  side  a 
large  number  of  political  and  literary  men,  who,  he  thought, 
might  be  relied  on  in  supporting  his  proposed  periodical. 

After  he  had  given  up  his  connection  with  Blackwood's 
Edinburgh  Magasine^ior  reasons  already  stated — the  idea 
of  a  new  magazine  again  occurred  to  him.  A  Foreign 
Literary  Review  was  suggested,  but  finally  abandoned. 
At  the  beginning  of  i8i8  we  find  Mr.  Maurice,  of  the 
British  Museum,  writing  to  Mr.  Murray: — 

"  Mr.  BuJmcr  informs  me  that  you  are  about  to  publish 
some  new  periodical  work,  and  I  think  my  situation  and 
resources  here  will  enable  me  occasionally  to  be  of  use  to 
you,  if  my  services  may  prove  agreeable." 

Nothing,  however,  was  done  about  the  proposed  publi- 
cation. 
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At  the  end  of  1818  we  find  Mr.  John  Taylor  offering 
Mr.  Murray  half  the  property  of  the  Daily  Sun  at  the 
price  which  he  had  given  for  it,  and  in  the  following  year 
Mr.  Jcrdan  asked  him  to  join  him  as  partner  in  the 
Literary  Gazette^  but  these  proposals  were  not  accepted. 
In  1 8 19  Mr.  J.  W,  Croker  wrote  to  Mr.  Lockhart  (then 
in  Edinburgh)  on  the  subject  of  starting  a  weekly  news- 
paper to  be  entitled  the  Constiintion,  and  published  weekly. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Croly  was  to  be  editor  and  joint  proprietor, 
and  the  son  of  Mr.  Street,  of  the  Courisr^  was  to  be  the 
other  proprietor.  He  requested  Lockhart  to  communicate 
the  design  to  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  other  friends,  and  to 
request  the  assistance  of  their  pens  in  promoting  the  new 
undertaking,  which,  however,  was  also  very  soon  abandoned. 

In  1820,  however,  Mr.  Murray  was  induced  by  Mr. 
Croker  to  become  a  partner  with  him  in  the  Guardian 
newspaper,  printed  and  published  by  Charles  Knight  at 
Windsor.  It  was  no  doubt  to  oblige  Mr.  Croker  that  Mr. 
Murray  became  connected  with  this  publication,  which,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  proved  unsuccessful,  and  soon 
dropped  out  of  sight  In  February  1823  Mr.  Robert 
Baldwin  offered  Mr.  Murray  the  British  Review  (*My 
Grandmother's  Review,  the  British '),  but  Mr.  Murray 
declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Passing  on  to  1824,  we  find  Mr.  Francis  Cohen  writing 
to  Mr.  Murray  from  Yarmouth  : — 

Mr.  Co^ten  to  John  Murray, 

"  Our  friend  Hallam  has  communicated  to  me  your 
ideas  concerning  the  establishment  of  a  new  journal.  The 
name  of  the  Athenwum  does  not  please  me.  Dr.  Aikin's 
Aihtnaum  lingered  through  a  year  of  sickly  existence. 
And  I  doubt  whether  any  advantage  would  be  gained  by 
the  patronage  of  the  Club  in  Waterloo  Place.  Mr.  Hallam 
intimated  that  you  were  half  inclined  to  pay  us  a  visit. 
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Mr.  Turner  would  be  most  happy  to  receive  you,  and  we 
might  then  talk  the  matter  over." 

This  scheme  also,  like  its  predecessors,  proved  abortive, 
but  in  the  following  year  (1825),  through  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Mr.  Murray's  idea  of  a  new  pub- 
lication was  fully  developed  in  the  projection  of  a  daily 
morning  newspaper.  The  intimacy  which  existed  between 
the  Murrays  and  D'lsraelis  afforded  Mr.  Murray  excep- 
tional opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion  of  Benjamin's 
character,  and  he  saw  with  deSight  the  rapidly  developing 
capacities  of  his  old  friend's  son.  Even  in  his  eighteenth 
year  Benjamin  was  consulted  by  Mr.  Murray  as  to  the  merits 
■of  a  MS.,  and  two  years  later  he  wrote  a  novel  entitled 
'  Aylmer  Papillon,'  which  did  not  see  the  light.  He  also 
edited  a  *  History  of  Paul  Jones,  Admiral  in  tlie  Russian 
Navy,'  written  by  Theophilus  Smart,  an  American,  and 
originally  published  in  the  United  States. 

Young  Disraeli  was  already  gifted  with  a  power  of 
influencing  others,  unusual  in  a  man  of  his  age.  He  was 
eloquent,  persuasive,  and  ingenious,  and  even  then,  as  in 
future  years,  when  he  became  a  leading  figure  in  the 
political  world,  he  had  the  power  of  drawing  others  over 
to  the  views  which  he  entertained,  however  different  they 
might  be  from  their  own.  Looking  merely  to  his  literary 
career  as  a  successful  novel  writer,  his  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Murray  about  his  proposed  work  of  'Aylmer  Papillon  ' 
is  not  without  interest. 


Mr.  Bettjamin  Disraeli  to  John  Murray, 

May,  1824. 

My  dear  Sir, 
Your  very  kind  letter  induces  me  to  trouble  you  with 
this  most  trivial  of  trifles.     My  plan  has  been  in  these  few 
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pages  so  to  mix  up  any  observations  which  I  had  to  make 
on  the  present  state  of  society  v^ith  the  bustle  and  hurry  of 
a  story,  that  my  satire  should  never  be  protruded  on  my 
reader.  If  you  will  look  at  the  last  chapter  but  one. 
entitled  "  Laidy  Modelcy's,"  you  will  see  what  I  mean  better 
than  I  can  express  it  The  first  pages  of  that  chapter 
I  have  written  in  the  same  manner  as  I  would  a  common 
novel,  but  1  have  endeavoured  to  put  in  action  at  the  end^ 
the  present  fashion  of  fretting  on  in  the  world.  I  write  no 
humbug  about  "  candidly  giving  your  opinion,  etc,  etc" 
You  must  be  aware  that  you  cannot  do  mc  a  greater  favour 
than  refusing  to  publish  it,  if  you  think  //  won*t  do;  and 
who  should  be  a  better  judge  than  yourself? 

Believe  me  ever  to  be.  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  faithful  and  obliged, 

B.  Disraeli/ 

P.S. — The  second  and  the  last  chapters  are  unfortunately 
lislald,  but  they  have  no  particular  connection  with  the 
story.  They  arc  both  very  short,  the  first  contains  an  ad- 
venture on  the  road,  and  the  last  Mr.  Papillon's  banishment 
under  the  Alien  Act  from  a  ministerial  misconception  of  a 
metaphysical  sonnet 

Thursday  morn. :  Excuse  want  of  seal,  as  weVe  doing 
a  bit  of  summer  to-day^  and  there  is  not  a  fire  in  the 
house. 

Frederick  Place,  May  25th,  1824. 
X  past  t  o'clock  A.M. 

My  dear  Sir, 

The  travels,  to  which  I  alluded  this  morning,  would  not 
bind  up  with  '  Parry.'  since  a  moderate  duodecimo  would 
contain  the  adventures  of  a  certain  Mr.  Aylmer  Papillon 
in  a  terra  incognita.  I  certainly  should  never  have  men- 
tioned them  had  I  been  aware  that  you  were  so  very  much 
engaged,  and  I  only  allude  to  them  once  more  that  no 


•  It  will  be  observed  that  while  the  father  maintained  the  older 
spelling  of  the  name  the  son  invariably  writes  it  thus. 
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confusion  may  arise  from  the  half-explanations  given  this 
morning.  You  will  oblige  me  by  not  mentioning  this  to 
anybody. 

Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  very  faithful  and  obliged  Servant, 


B,  DiSRAELL 


Frederick  Place,  June  1824. 

My  dear  Sir, 
Until  I  received  your  note  this  morning  I  had  flattered 
myself  that  my  indiscretion  had  been  forgotten.  It  is  to 
me  a  matter  of  great  regret  that,  as  appears  by  your  letter, 
any  more  trouble  should  be  given  respecting  this  unfor- 
tunate MS.,  which  will,  most  probably,  be  considered  too 
crude  a  production  for  the  public,  and  which,  if  it  is  even 
imagined  to  possess  any  interest,  is  certainly  too  late  for 
this  season,  and  will  be  obsolete  in  the  next  I  think, 
therefore,  that  the  sooner  it  be  put  behind  the  fire  the 
better^  and  as  you  have  some  small  experience  in  burning 
MSS.,*  you  will  be  perhaps  so  kind  as  to  consign  it  to  the 
flames.  Once  more  apologising  for  all  tlic  trouble  I  have 
given  you, 

I  remain  ever,  my  dear  Sir, 


Yours  very  faithfully, 


B.   D ISRAELI. 


Murray  had  a  special  regard  for  the  remarkable  young 
man,  and  by  degrees  had  thoroughly  taken  him  into  his 
confidence  ;  had  related  to  him  his  experiences  of  men  and 
affairs,  and  ere  long  began  to  consult  him  about  a  variety 
of  schemes  and  projects.  These  long  confidential  com- 
munications led  eventually  to  the  suggestion  of  a  much 
more  ambitious  and  hazarc!ous  scheme,  the  establishment 

•  Byron's  Memoirs  had  been  burnt  at  Albemarle  Street  during  the 
preceding  month. 
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of  a  daily  paper  in  the  Conservative  interest  Daring  as 
this  must  appear,  Murray  was  encouraged  in  it  by  the 
recollection  of  the  success  which  had  attended  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Quarterly,  and  believed,  rashly,  that  his  per- 
sonal energy  and  resources,  aided  by  the  abilities  displayed 
by  his  young  counsellor,  would  lead  to  equal  success.  He 
evidently  had  too  superficially  weighed  the  enormous 
difficulties  of  this  far  greater  undertaking,  and  the  vast 
difference  between  the  conduct  of  a  Quarterly  Revieiv  and 
a  daily  newspaper. 

Intent  upon  gaining  a  position  in  the  world,  Benjamin 
Disraeli  saw  a  prospect  of  advancing  his  own  interests — by 
obtaining  the  influential  position  of  director  of  a  Conserva- 
tive daily  paper,  which  he  fully  imagined  was  destined  to 
equal  the  Times,  and  he  succeeded  in  imbuing  Murray 
with  the  like  fallacious  hopes. 

The  emancipation  of  the  Colonies  of  Spain  in  South 
America  in  1824-25  gave  rise  to  much  speculation 
in  the  money  market  in  the  expectation  of  developing 
the  resources  of  that  country,  especially  its  mines. 
Shares,  stocks,  and  loans  were  issued  to  an  unlimited 
Rxtent. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Disraeli  seems  to  have  thrown  himself 
into   the  vortex,  for  he  became  connected  with  at  least 

c  financing  firm  in  the  City,  that  of  Messrs.  Powles, 
and  employed  his  abilities  in  writing  several  pamphlets  on 
the  subject  This  led  to  his  inducing  Messrs.  Powles 
to  embark  with  him  in  the  scheme  of  a  daily  paper.  At 
length  an  arrangement  was  entered  into,  by  which  John 
Murray,  J.  D.  Powles,  and  Benjamin  Disraeli  were  to 
become  the  joint  proprietors  of  the  proposed  new  journal. 
The  arrangement  was  as  follows  : — 
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Memorandum. 

London,  August  3rd,  182$. 

The  undersigned  parties  agree  10  establish  a  Morning  Paper,  the 
properly  in  wliich  is  to  be  in  the  following  proportions,  %-iz.  : 

Mr.  Murray      ....     One-half. 
Mr.  Powlc3       ....     One-quarter. 
Mr.  Disraeli     ....     One-quarter. 

Each  party  contributing  to  the  expense,  capital,  and  risk,  in  those 
proportions. 

The  paper  to  be  published  by,  and  be  under  the  ntanagement  of 
Mr.  Murray. 

JOH?J  Murray. 

J.  D.    POWLES. 
B.   UlSRAELL 

Such  was  the  memorandum  of  agreement  entered  into 
with  a  view  to  the  publication  of  the  new  morning  paper, 
eventually  called  the  Representative.  As  the  first  number 
was  to  appear  in  January  1826,  there  was  little  time  to  be 
lost  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  its  publica- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  an  able  editor  had  to  be  found ; 
and,  perhaps  of  almost  equal  importance,  an  able  sub- 
editor. Trustworthy  reporters  had  to  be  engaged  ;  foreign 
and  home  correspondents  had  also  to  be  selected  with  care; 
a  printing  office  had  to  be  taken ;  all  the  necessary  plant 
and  apparatus  had  to  be  provided,  and  a  stafT  of  men 
brought  together  preliminary  to  the  opening  day. 

The  most  important  point  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
journal  was  to  find  the  editor,  Mr.  Murray  had  been  so 
ably  assisted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  projection  of 
the  Quarterly  Reviezv,  that  he  resolved  to  consult  him 
on  the  subject ;  and  this  mission  was  undertaken  by 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  part  proprietor  of  the  intended  daily 
journal,  though  he  was  then  only  twenty  years  old.  It 
was  hoped  that  Mr.  Lockhart,  Sir  Walter  Scott's  son-in- 
law,  might  be  induced  to  undertake  the  editorship.     The 
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following  are  Mr.  Disraeli's  letters  to  Mr.  Murray,  giving 
an  account  of  the  progress  of  his  negotiations.  It  will  be 
observed  that  he  surrounds  the  subject  with  a  degree  of 
mystery,  through  the  names  which  he  gives  to  the  gentle- 
men whom  he  interviewed.  Thus  the  Chevalier  is  Sir 
Walter  Scott ;  M.  is  Mr.  Lockhart ;  X.  is  Mr.  Canning ; 
0.  is  the  political  Puck  (could  this  be  himself?) ;  and 
Chronometer  is  Mr.  Barrow. 

On  reaching  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Disraeli  wrote  to  Mr. 
Murray  the  following  account  of  his  first  journey  across 
the  Border : — 

Afr*  B.  Disraeli  to  John  Murray, 


Royal  Motel,  Edinburgh. 
My  dear  Sir,  September  21st,  1825. 


^B  I  arrived  in  Edinburgh  yesterday  night  at  11   o'clock. 

^^  slept  at  Stamford,  York,  and  Newcastle,  and  by  so  doing 
felt  quite  fresh  at  the  end  of  my  journey.  I  never  pre- 
conceived a  place  tietter  than  Edinburgh.  It  is  exactly 
what  I  fancied  it.  and  certainly  is  the  most  beautiful  town 
in  the  world.  You  can  scarcely  call  it  a  city;  at  least,  it 
has  little  of  the  roar  of  millions,  and  at  this  time  is  of 
course  very  empty.  I  could  not  enter  Scotland  by  the 
route  you  pointed  out,  and  therefore  was  unable  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact  of  the  Chevalier  being  at  his  Castcllum.  I 
should  in  that  case  have  gone  by  Carlisle.  I  called  on  the 
gentleman  to  whom  Wright  [a  solicitor]  gave  me  a  letter 
this  morning.  He  is  at  his  country  house ;  he  will  get  a 
letter  from  me  this  morning.  You  sec,  therefore,  that  I 
have  lost  little  time. 

^^   I  called  at  Oliver  &  Boyd's  this  morning,  thinking  that 

^^ou  might  have  written.  You  had  not,  however.  When 
you  write  to  me,  enclose  to  them,  as  they  will  forward, 
wherever  I  may  be,  and  my  stay  at  an  hotel  is  always 
uncertain.  Mr.  Boyd  was  most  particularly  civil.  Their 
establishment  is  one  of  the  completest  I  have  ever  seen. 
They  are  booksellers,  bookbinders,  and  printers,  all  under 
the  same  roof;  everj'thing  but  making  paper.  I  intend  to 
examine  the  whole  minutely  before  I  leave,  as  it  may  be 
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useful.     I  never  thought  of  binding.     Suppose  you  were  to 
sew,  &c.,  your  own  publications  ? 

1  arrived  at  York  in  the  midst  of  the  Grand  [Musical] 
Festival  It  was  late  at  night  when  I  arrived,  but  the 
streets  were  crowded,  and  continued  so  for  hours.  I  never 
witnessed  a  city  in  such  an  extreme  bustle,  and  so  delight- 
fully gay.  It  was  a  perfect  carnival.  I  postponed  my 
journey  from  five  in  the  morning  to  eleven,  and  by  so 
doing  got  an  hour  for  the  Minster,  where  I  witnessed  a 
scene  which  must  have  far  surpassed,  by  all  accounts,  the 
celebrated  commemoration  in  Westminster  Abbey.  York 
Minster  bafRes  all  conception.  Westminster  Abbey  is  a 
toy  to  it  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  what 
Gothic  architecture  is  susceptible  until  you  see  York.  I 
speak  with  cathedrals  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Rhine 
fresh  in  my  memory.  I  witnessed  in  York  another  splendid 
sight — the  pouring  in  of  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
neighbourhood  and  the  neighbouring  counties.  The  four- 
in-hands  of  the  Yorkshire  squires,  the  splendid  rivalry  in 
liveries  and  outriders,  and  the  immensequantity  of  gorgeous 
equipages — numbers  with  four  horses  —  formed  a  scene 
which  you  can  only  witness  in  the  mighty  and  aristocratic 
county  of  York.  It  beat  a  Drawing  Room  hollow,  as 
much  as  an  oratorio  in  York  Minster  docs  a  concert  in  the 
Opera  House.  This  delightful  stay  at  York  quite  refreshed 
me,  and  I  am  not  the  least  fatigued  by  my  journey. 

As  I  have  only  been  in  Edinburgh  a  few  hours,  of  course 
I  have  little  to  say.  I  shall  write  immediately  that  any- 
thing occurs.  Kindest  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Murray 
and  all. 

Ever  yours, 

B.  D. 

I  find  Froissart  a  most  entertaining  companion,  just  the 
fellow  for  a  traveller's  evening ;  and  just  the  work  too,  for 
it  needs  neitlier  books  of  reference  nor  accumulations 
of  MS. 

Royal  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  Sunday. 
September  22nd,  1835. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  sent  a  despatch  by  Saturday  night's  post,  directed 
Mr.  Barrow.    You  have  doubtless  received  it  safe.     As 
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consider  you  are  anxious  to  hear  minutely  of  the  state  of 
my  operations,  I  again  send  you  a  few  lines.  I  received 
this  morning  a  very  polite  letter  from  L[ockhart.]  He  had 
just  received  that  morning  (Saturday)  Wright's  letter.  I 
enclose  you  a  copy  of  L.'s  letter,  as  it  will  be  interesting  to 
you  to  see  or  judge  what  effect  was  produced  on  his  mind 
by  its  perusal.  I  have  written  to-day  to  say  that  I  will 
call  at  Chiefswood  *  on  Tuesday.  I  intend  to  go  to 
Melrose  to-morrow,  but  as  I  will  not  take  the  chance  of 
meeting  him  the  least  tired,  I  shall  sleep  at  Melrose  and 
call  on  the  following  morning.  I  shall,  of  course,  accept 
his  offer  of  staying  there.  I  shall  call  again  at  B[oyd]'s 
before  my  departure  to-morrow,  to  see  if  there  is  any 
despatch  from  you.  .  .  .  I  shall  continue  to  give  you  advice 
of  all  my  movements.  You  will  agree  with  me  that  I  have 
at  least  not  lost  any  time,  but  that  all  things  have  gone 
very  well  as  yet.  There  is  of  course  no  danger  in  our 
communications  of  anything  unfairly  transpiring;  but  from 
the  very  delicate  nature  of  names  interested,  it  will  be 
expedient  to  adopt  some  cloak. 

T/u  Otevalier  will  speak  for  itself. 

M.,  from  Melrose,  for  Mr.  L. 

X.  for  a  certain  personage  on  whom  we  called  one  day, 
who  lives  a  slight  distance  from  town,  and  who  was  then 
unwell. 

O.  for  the  political  Puck. 

Mr.  Chronometer  will  speak  for  itself,  at  least  to  all 
those  who  give  African  dinners. 

I  think  this  necessary,  and  try  to  remember  it.  I  am 
quite  delighted  with  Edinburgh.  Its  beauties  become 
every  moment  more  apparent.  The  view  from  the  Calton 
Hill  finds  me  a  frequent  votary.  In  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  1  suppose  it  will  not  be  expedient  to  leave  the 
letter  for  Mrs.  Bruce.  It  will  seem  odd  ;  p.p.c.  at  the  same 
moment  I  bring  a  letter  of  introduction.  If  I  return  to 
Edinburgh,  I  can  avail  myself  of  it.  If  the  letter  contains 
anything  which  would  otherwise  make  Mrs.  Murray  wish  it 


•  Chiefswood,  where  Lockliart  then  lived,  is  about  two  miles 
distant  from  Abbotsford.  Sir  Walter  Scott  describes  it  as  "a  nice 
little  cottage,  in  a  glen  belonging  to  this  property,  with  a  rivulet  in 
front,  and  a  grove  of  trees  on  the  east  side  to  keep  away  the  cold 
wind." 


to  be  left,  let  me  know.     I  revel  in  the  various  beauties  of 

a  Scotch  breakfast     Cold  grouse  and  marmalade  find  mc, 
however,  constant. 

Ever  yours, 

B.  D. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Lockhart^  to  which  Mr.  Disraeli  refers, 
ran  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  y.  G.  Lock/iart  to  Mr,  B.  Disraeli, 

"  The  business  to  which  the  letter  [of  Mr.  Wright]  *  refers 
entitles  it  to  much  consideration.  As  yet  I  have  had  no 
leisure  nor  means  to  form  even  an  approximation  towards 
any  opinion  as  to  the  proposal  Mr.  W.  mentions,  far  less  to 
commit  my  friend.  In  a  word.  I  am  perfectly  in  the  dark 
as  to  everything  else,  except  that  I  am  sure  it  will  give 
Mrs.  Lockhart  and  myself  very  great  pleasure  to  sec  Mr. 
Disraeli  under  this  roof.  ...  If  you  had  no  other  object  in 
view,  I  flatter  myself  that  this  neighbourhood  has,  in 
Melrose  and  Abbotsford,  some  attractions  not  unworthy  of 
your  notice." 

Mr.  Disraeli  paid  his  promised  visit  to  Chiefswood.  It 
appeared  that  Mr.  Lockhart  expected  to  receive  Mr.  Isaac 
DTsraeli,  the  well-known  author  of  '  The  Curiosities  of 
Literature ' ;  instead  of  which,  the  person  who  appjearcd 
before  him  was  Mr.  D' Israeli's  then  unknown  son  Benjamin. 

Mr.  B.  Disraeli  to  John  Murray. 

MY  DEAR  Sm,  Chiefswood,  September  =5th,  1825. 

I  arrived  at  Chiefswood  yesterday.  M.  [Lockhart]  had 
conceived  that  it  was  my  father  who  was  coming.  He  was 
led  to  believe  this  through  Wright's  letter.  In  addition, 
therefore,  to  his  natural  rcser\*e,  there  was,  of  course,  an  evi- 
dent disappointment  at  seeing  me.  Everything  looked  as 
black  as  possible.    I  shall  not  detain  you  now  by  informing 

*  A  solicitor  in  London,  and  friend  of  both  parties,  who  had  been 
consulted  in  the  negotiations. 
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k  you  of  fresh  particulars.  I  leave  them  for  when  we  meet 
Suflfice  it  to  say  that  in  a  few  hours  we  completely  un- 
derstood each  otiier,  and  were  upon  the  most  intimate 
terms.  M.  enters  into  our  views  with  a  facility  and  readiness 
whicli  were  capital.  He  thinks  that  nolhing  can  be  more 
magnificent  or  excellent  ;  but  two  points  immediately 
occurred ;  First,  the  difficulty  of  his  leaving  Edinburgh 
without  any  ostensible  purpose  ;  and,  secondly,  the  losing 
caste  in  society  by  so  doing.  He  is  full)-  aware  that  he 
may  end  by  making  his  situation  as  important  as  any  in 
the  empire,  but  the  primar>'  difficulty  is  insurmountable. 

As  regards  his  interest,  I  mentioned  that  he  should  be 
guaranteed,  for  three  years,  j^iooo  per  annum,  and  should 
take  an  eighth  of  every  paper  which  was  established,  with- 
out risk,  his  income  ceasing  on  his  so  doing.  These  are 
much  better  terms  than  wc  had  imagined  wc  could  have 
made.  The  agreement  is  thought  extremely  handsome, 
both  by  him  and  the  Chevalier  ;  but  the  income  is  not 
imagined  to  be  too  large.  However,  I  dropped  that  point, 
as  it  should  be  arranged  with  you  when  we  all  meet. 

The  Chevalier  breakfasted  here  to-day,  and  afterwards 
we  were  all  three  closetetl  together.  The  Chevalier  entered 
into  it  excellently.  He  thought,  however,  that  we  could 
not  depend  upon  Malcolm,  Barrow,  &c.,  keeping  to  it ;  but 
this  I  do  not  fear.  He,  of  course,  has  no  idea  of  your  in- 
fluence or  connections.  With  regard  to  the  delicate  point  I 
mentioned,  the  Chevalier  is  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  in 
his  personal  comforts  for  Lockhart's  atlvancement  ;  but  he 
feels  that  his  son-in-law  will  ''lose  caste"  by  going  to 
town  without  anything  ostensible.  He  agrees  with  me 
that  M.  cannot  accept  an  official  situation  of  any  kind,  as 
it  would  compromise  his  independence,  but  he  thinks 
Parliament  for  M.  indispettsable,  and  also  very  much  to 
Qur  interest.  I  dine  at  Abbotsford  to-day,  and  we  shall 
most  probably  again  discuss  matters. 

Now,  these  are  the  points  which  occur  to  me.  When 
M.  comes  to  town,  it  will  be  most  important  that  it  should 
be  distinctly  proved  to  him  that  he  wiU  be  supported  by 
the  great  interests  I  have  mentioned  to  him.  He  must 
see  that,  through  Powlcs,  all  America  and  the  Commercial 
Interest  is  at  our  beck ;  that  Wilmot  H.,  &c.,  not  as  mere 
under- secretary,  but  as  our  private  friend,  is  most  staunch  ; 
that  the  Chevalier  is  Brm  ;  that  the  West  India  Interest 
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will  pledge  themselves  that  such  men  and  in  such  situations 
as  Barrow,  &c»  &c,  are  distinctly  in  our  power ;  and, 
finally,  that  he  is  coming  to  London,  not  to  be  an  Editor 
of  a  Ncxvspaper,  but  the  Director-General  of  an  immense 
organ,  and  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  high-bred  gentlemen 
and  important  interests. 

The  Chevalier  and  M.  have  unburthened  themselves  to 
me  in  a  manner  the  most  confidential  that  you  can  possibly 
conceive.  Of  M.'s  capability,  perfect  complete  capability^ 
there  is  no  manner  of  doubt  Of  his  sound  principles,  and 
of  his  real  views  in  life,  I  could  in  a  moment  satisfy  you. 
Rest  assured,  however,  that  you  are  dealing  with  a  perfect 
gentleman.  There  has  been  no  disguise  to  me  of  what  has 
been  done,  and  the  Chevalier  had  a  private  conversation 
with  me  on  the  subject,  of  a  nature  tlu  most  satisfactory. 
With  regard  to  other  plans  of  ours,  if  wc  could  get  him  up, 
we  should  find  him  invaluable.  I  have  a  most  singular 
and  secret  history  on  this  subject  when  we  meet. 

Now,  on  the  grand  point — Parliament  M.  cannot  be  a 
representative  of  a  Government  borough.  It  is  impossible. 
Ho  must  be  free  as  air.  I  am  sure  that  if  this  could  be 
arranged,  all  would  be  settled  ;  but  it  is  "  indispensable" 
without  you  can  suggest  anything  else.  M.  was  two  days 
in  company  with  X.  this  summer,  as  well  as  X.'s  and  our 
friend,  but  nothing  transpired  of  our  views.  This  is  a 
most  favourable  time  to  make  a  parliamentary  arrange- 
ment What  do  you  think  of  making  a  confidant  of 
Wilmot  H[orton]?  He  is  the  kind  of  man  who  would  be 
right  pleased  by  such  conduct.  There  is  no  harm  of 
Lockhart's  coming  in  for  a  Tory  borough,  because  he  is  a 
Tory ;  but  a  Ministerial  borough  is  impossible  to  be 
managed. 

If  this  point  could  be  arranged.  I  have  no  doubt  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  organise,  in  the  interest  with  which  I  am 
now  engaged,  a  most  immense  party^  and  a  most  serviceable 
one.  Be  so  kind  as  not  to  leave  the  vicinity  of  London,  in 
case  M.  and  mys**'^  co^he  up  suddenly ;  but  I  pray  you,  if 
you  have  any  n^  t  to  establish  a  mighty  engine,  to 

exert  yourself  at  i  present  moment,  and  assist  me  to 
your  very  utmost  vVrite  as  soon  as  possible,  to  give  me 
some  idea  of  you-  novements,  and  direct  to  me  here,  as  I 
shall  then  be  sM  ■>}  to  obtain  your  communication.  The 
Chevalier  and  all  here  have  the  highest  idea  of  Wright's 
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nous,  and  think  it  most  important  that  he  should  be  at  the 
head  of  the  legal  department  I  write  this  despatch  in  the 
most  extreme  haste. 

Ever  yours, 

B.  D. 


On  receiving  the  above  letter  and  the  previous  com- 
'munications,  Mr.  Murray  sent  them  to  Mr.  Isaac  D'Israeli 
^for  his  perusal. 

Mr,  Isaac  D'hraeli  to  Mr.  Murray. 

Hyde  House,  Amersham, 

September  29th,  1825. 

My  dear  Friend, 

How  deeply  I  feel  obh'fjed  and  gratified  by  your  con- 
fidential communication !  I  read  repeatedly  the  third 
letter  of  our  young  plenipotentiary.  I  know  nothing 
against  him  but  his  youth — a  fault  which  a  few  seasons  of 
experience  will  infallibly  correct ;  but  I  have  obser\'ed  that 
the  habits  and  experience  he  has  acquired  as  a  lawyer 
often  greatly  serve  him  in  matters  of  business.  His  views 
are  vast,  but  they  are  based  on  good  sense,  and  he  is  most 
determinedly  serious  when  he  sets  to  work.  The  Chevalier 
and  M.  seem  to  have  received  him  with  all  the  open 
confidence  of  men  struck  by  a  stranger,  yet  a  stranger  not 
wholly  strange,  and  known  enough  to  them  to  deserve  their 
confidence  if  he  could  inspire  it.  I  flatter  myself  he  has 
fully — he  must,  if  he  has  really  had  confidential  intercourse 
with  the  Chevalier,  and  so  confidently  impresses  you  with 
so  high  and  favourable  a  character  of  M.  On  your  side, 
my  dear  Murray,  no  ordinary  exertions  will  avail.  You, 
too,  have  faith  and  confidence  to  inspire  in  them.  You 
observe  how  the  wary  Northern  Genius  attempted  to  probe 
whether  certain  friends  of  yours  would  stand  together ;  no 
doubt  they  wish  to  ascertain  that  ,  uin»-  Pardon  me  if  I 
add,  that  in  satisfying  their  cautioi  ixious  inquiries 

as  to  your  influence  with  these  persc  '"'  may  be  wise  to 
throw  a  little  shade  of  mysterj-,  and  nt  to  tell  everything 
too  openly  at  first  ;  because,  when  c  ccts  arc  clearly 
defined,  they  do  not  affect  our  imagina     ns  as  when  they 

VOL.  H.  O 
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are  somewhat  concealed.  .  .  .  Vast  as  the  project  seems, 
held  up  as  it  will  be  by  personages  of  wealth,  interests, 
politics,  &c.,  whenever  it  is  once  set  up,  I  should  have  no 
fears  for  the  results,  which  are  indeed  the  most  important 
that  one  can  well  conceive.  .  .  .  Had  the  editor  of  Paul 
Jones*  consulted  me  a  little,  I  could  probably  have  fur- 
nished him  with  the  account  of  the  miserable  end  of  his 
hero ;  and  I  am  astonished  it  is  not  founds  as  you  tell  me, 
in  your  American  biography.* 

Meanwhile,  young  Disraeli  still  remained  with  Mr.  Lock- 
hart  at  Chiefswood. 


J/r.  B.  Disraeli  to  yo/m  Murray. 

September,  1825. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  am  quite  sure,  that  upon  the  business  I  am  upon  now 
every  line  will  be  acceptable,  and  I  therefore  make  no 
apology  for  this  hurried  despatch.  I  have  just  received  a 
parcel  from  Oliver  &  Boyd,  I  transmitted  a  letter  from 
M.  to  Wright,  and  which  was  for  your  mutual  consider- 
ation, to  you,  vid  Chronometer,  last  Friday.  I  afterwards 
received  a  note  from  you,  dated  Chichester,  and  fearing 
from  that  circumstance  that  some  confusion  would  arise,  I 

♦  The  last  paragraph  in  Mr,  D'lsraeti's  letter  refers  to  'The  Life 
of  Paul  Jones,'  which  has  been  already  mentioned.    As  the  novel, 
*  Aylmer  Papillon/  written  in  1824,  was  never  published,  the  preface 
to  *Paul  Jones'  was  Benjamin's  first  appearance  as  an  author.     Mr. 
Murray  sent  a  copy  of  the  volume  to  Allan  Cunningham — then  Mr. 
Chantrey's  manager  and  secretary.     Mr,  Cunningham,  when  acknow- 
ledging its  receipt,  said  :  "  It  contains  much  curious  and  instructive 
matter,  and  stamps  anew  on  my  mind  the  character  of  the  man.     His 
love  of  literature,  his  thirst  for  fame,  his  inflexible  temper,  his  heroic 
braverj',  and  his  vanity,  which  was  superior  to  all.   With  the  particulars 
of  his  life  I  am  intimately  acquainted.     He  was  bom  in  my  native 
place  [Blackwood,  Dumfriesshire],  and  his  journals  and  letters,  which 
are  both  interesting  and  numerous,  are  in  the  possession  of  his  nieces. 
I  have  several  of  his  letters  myself."    Allan  Cunningham  afterwards 
wrote  a  work  on  the  pirate  hero,  entitled  '  Paul  Jones :  a  Romance,' 
perhaps  the  best  of  his  works  of  fiction. 
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wrote  a  few  lines  to  you  at  Mr.  Holland's.*  I  now  find 
that  you  will  be  in  town  on  Monday,  on  which  day  I  rather 
imagine  the  said  letter  from  M.  to  Wright  will  arrive.  I 
therefore  trust  that  the  suspected  confusion  will  not  arise. 
[  I  am  ver)'  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letters ;  but  I 
am  very  sorry  that  you  have  incurred  any  trouble,  when  it 
is  most  probable  that  I  shall  not  use  them.  The  Abbots- 
ford  and  Chtefswood  families  have  placed  me  on  yuch  a 
friendly  and  familiar  footing,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  me  to  leave  them  while  there  exists  any  chance  of  M.'s 
going  to  England.  M.  has  introduced  mc  to  most  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry,  and  receives  with  a  loud  laugh  any 
mention  of  my  return  to  Edinburgh.  I  dined  with  Dr. 
Brewster  the  other  day.  He  has  a  pretty  place  near 
Melrose.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  to  you  any 
written    idea    of    the    beauty   and    unique    character    of 

EAbbotsford.    Adio ! 
B.  D. 
»; 
the 


Mr.  Murray  continued  to  transmit  the  correspondence  to 
[r.  Isaac  D'Israeli,  whose  delight  may  be  conceived  from 
the  following: — 


Mr.  ly Israel  to  John  Murray. 

October  gth,  1S25. 

Mv  DEAR  Friend, 


Thanks!  My  warmest  ones  are  poor  returns  for  the 
ardent  note  you  have  so  affectionately  conveyed  to  me  by 
him  on  whom  we  now  both  alike  rest  our  hopes  and  our 
confidence.  The  more  I  think  of  this  whole  affair,  from  its 
obscure  beginnings,  the  more  I  am  quite  overcome  by  what 
he  has  already  achieved  ;  never  did  the  finest  season  of 
blossoms  promise  a  richer  gathering.  But  he  has  not  the 
sole  merit,  for  you  share  it  with  him,  in  the  grand  view 
you  take  of  the  capability  of  this  new  intellectual  steam 
engine. 

Mr  Murray  knew  sometliing  of  Mr.  Lockhart  before  the 
above  correspondence  took  place.    While  at  Balliol  College 

•  The  Rev.  W.  Holland,  Mr.  Murray's  brother-in-law,  was  a  minor 
canon  of  Chiche$tcr, 
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Oxford,  in  1817,  he  had  written  to  Murray,  offering  to 
help  him  with  translations  from  the  German,  but  nothing 
came  of  this  proposal.  After  a  journey  to  the  Continent, 
he  became  an  advocate  in  Edinburgh,  and,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  was  'subsequently  an  active  contributor  to 
Btackxcood's  Magazine.  In  March  18 19,  Blackwood  wrote 
to  Murray  :— 

"A  very  particular  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  J.  G.  Lockhart, 
advocate,  sailed  for  London  on  Friday.  I  gave  him  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  you,  as  I  think  you  will  like  to 
know  him.  He  is  a  very  uncommon  young  man,  and 
made  a  distinguished  figure  at  Oxford." 

From  that  time  until  Mr.  B.  Disraeli's  visit  to  Chiefs- 
wood  he  and  Murray  had  but  little  personal  communication, 
but,  when  the  editorship  of  the  Representative^  a  post  from 
which  he  shrank,  was  formally  offered  to  him,  he  wTote : — 


Mr.  Lockhart  to  John  Murray. 

October  71I1,  1825. 

"  I  am  afraid,  that  in  spite  of  my  earnest  desire  to  be 
clear  and  explicit,  you  have  not  after  all  fully  understood 
the  inexpressible  feeling  I  entertain  in  regard  to  the 
impossibility  of  my  ever  qntering  into  the  career  of  London 
in  the  capacity  of  a  newspaper  editor.  I  confess  that  you, 
who  have  adorned  and  raised  your  own  profession  so 
highly,  may  feel  inclined,  and  justly  perhaps,  to  smile  at 
some  of  my  scruples ;  but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  ever>' 
hour  that  has  elapsed  since  the  idea  was  first  started  has 
only  served  to  deepen  and  confirm  the  feeling  with  which 
I  at  the  first  moment  regarded  it ;  and,  in  short,  that  if 
such  a  game  ought  tn  be  played,  I  am  neither  young  nor 
poor  enough  tn  be  the  man  that  takes  the  hazard." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  also  expressed  his  views  on  the  subject 
as  follows: — 
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Sir  W.  Scott  to  John  Murray, 

Abbotsford,  Sunday, 

October  12th,  1825. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Lockhart  seems  to  wish  that  I  would  express  my  opinion 
of  the  plan  which  you  have  had  the  kindness  to  submit  to 
him.  and  I  am  myself  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  express  my 
sincere  thanks  for  the  great  confidence  you  are  willing  to 
repose  in  one  so  near  to  me,  and  whom  I  value  so  highly. 
There  is  nothing  in  life  that  can  be  more  interesting  to  mc 
than  his  prosperity,  and  should  there  eventually  appear  a 
serious  prospect  of  his  bettering  his  fortunes  by  quitting 
Scotland,  I  have  too  much  regard  for  him  to  desire  him  to 
remain,  notwithstanding  all  the  happiness  I  must  lose  by 
his  absence  and  that  of  my  daughter.  The  present  state, 
however,  of  the  negotiation  leaves  me  little  or  no  reason 
to  think  that  I  will  be  subjected  to  this  deprivation,  for  I 
cannot  conceive  it  advisable  that  he  should  leave  Scotland 
on  tJie  speculation  of  becoming  editor  of  a  newspaper.  It 
is  very  true  that  this  department  of  literature  may  and 
ought  to  be  rendered  more  respectable  than  it  is  at  present, 
but  I  think  this  is  a  reformation  more  to  be  wished  than 
hoped  for,  and  should  think  it  rash  for  any  young  man,  of 
whatever  talent,  to  sacrifice,  nominally  at  least,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  respectability  in  society  in  hopes  of 
being  submitted  as  an  exception  to  a  rule  which  is  at 
present  pretty  general.  This  might  open  the  door  to  love 
f  money,  but  it  would  cflTcctually  shut  it  against  ambition. 

To  leave  Scotland,  Lockhart  must  make  very  great 
sacrifices,  for  his  views  licrc,  though  moderate,  arc  certain, 
his  situation  in  public  estimation  and  in  private  society  is  as 
high  as  that  of  any  one  at  our  Bar,  and  his  road  to  the 
public  open,  if  he  chooses  to  assist  his  income  by  literary 
resources.  But  of  the  extent  and  value  of  these  sacrifices 
he  must  himself  be  a  judge,  and  a  more  unprejudiced  one, 
probably,  than  I  am. 

I  am  very  glad  he  meets  your  wishes  by  going  up  to 
■town,  as  this,  though  it  should  bear  no  further  conse- 
quences, cannot  but  scr\'e  to  show  a  grateful  sense  of  the 
confidence  and  kindness  of  the  parties  concerned,  and  yours 
in  particular. 
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I  beg  kind  com  pi  i  meats  to  Mr.  D'Israeli,  and  am,  dear 
sir,  with  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  great  national 
plan. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Walter  Scott. 

Although  Mr.  Lockhart  hung  back  from  the  proposed 
editorship,  he  nevertheless  carried  out  his  intention  of 
visiting  Mr.  Murra>'  in  London  a  few  weeks  after  tlie  date 
of  the  above  letter.  Mr.  J.  T.  Coleridge  had  expressed 
his  desire  to  resign  tlie  editorship  of  the  Quarterly,  in 
consequence  of  his  rapidly  increasing  practice  on  the 
western  circuit,  and  Mr.  Lockhart  wa.s  sounded  as  to  his 
willingness  to  become  his  successor,  Mr.  Murray  enter- 
taining the  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  give  a 
portion  of  his  time  to  rendering  some  assistance  in  the 
management  of  the  proposed  newspaper.  As  Sir  Walter 
Scott  had  been  taken  into  their  counsels,  through  the 
medium  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Murray  proceeded  to  corre- 
spond with  him  on  the  subject.  From  the  draft  of  one  of 
Mr.  Murray's  letters  we  extract  the  following  :■ — 


John  Murray  to  Sir  Walter  Scott. 


My  dear  Sir  Walter, 


October  ijtli,  1825. 


I  iccl  greatly  obliged  by  the  favour  of  your  kind  letter, 
and  for  the  good  opinion  which  you  are  disposed  to 
entertain  of  certain  plans,  of  which  you  will  by  degrees  be 
enabled  to  form,  1  hope,  a  still  more  satisfactor)'  estimate. 
At  present,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  assuring  you,  that 
after  your  confidence  in  me,  I  will  neither  propose  nor 
think  of  anything  respecting  Mr.  Lockhart  that  has  not 
clearly  for  its  basis  the  honour  of  his  family.  With  regard 
to  our  Great  Plan — which  really  ought  not  to  be  designated 
a  newspaper,  as  that  department  of  literature  has  hitherto 
been  conducted — Mr.  Lockhart  was  njA'er  intended  to  have 
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anything  to  do  as  editor  ;  for  we  have  already  secured  two 
most  efficient  and  respectable  persons  to  fill  that  depart- 
ment. I  merely  wished  to  receive  his  general  advice  and 
assistance.  And  Mr.  Lock-hart  would  only  be  known  or 
suspected  to  be  the  autlior  of  certain  papers  of  grave 
national  importance.  The  more  we  have  thought  and 
talked  over  our  plans,  the  more  certain  are  we  of  their 
inevitable  success,  and  of  their  leading  us  to  certain  power, 
reputation,  and  fortune.  For  mysclf.^the  heyday  of  my 
youth  is  passed,  though  I  may  be  allowed  certain  experi- 
ence in  my  profession.  I  have  acquired  a  moderate  fortune, 
and  have  a  certain  character,  and  move  now  in  the  first 
circles  of  society  ;  and  I  have  a  family  :  these,  I  hope,  may 
be  some  fair  pledge  to  you  that  I  would  not  engage  in  this 
venture  with  any  hazard,  when  all  that  is  dearest  to  man 
would  be  my  loss. 

In  order,  however,  to  completely  obviate  any  difficulties 
which  have  been  urged,  I  have  proposed  to  Mr.  Lockhart 
to  come  to  London  as  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly — an 
appointment  which,  I  verily  believe,  is  coveted  by  many  of 
the  highest  literary  characters  in  the  country*,  and  which, 
of  itself,  would  entitle  its  possessor  to  enter  into  and  mix 
with  the  first  classes  of  society.  For  this,  and  without 
writing  a  line,  but  merely  for  pcrfi)rming  the  duties  of  an 
editor,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  allowing  him  a  thousand 
pounds  a  year ;  and  this,  with  contributions  of  his  own, 
might  easily  become  £  1 500,  and  take  no  serious  portion 
of   his    time   either.     Then,    for   his   connection    with  the 

per,  he  will  become  permanently  interested  in  a  share 
wc  can  guarantee  to  him  for  three  years,  and  which,  I  am 
confident,  will  be  worth,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  at  least 
£^000  ;  and  the  profits  from  that  share  will  not  be  less 
than  £1^00  per  annum.  I  have  lately  heard,  from  good 
authority,  that  the  annual  profit  of  the  Ti?nes  is  ;£'40,ocx>, 
and  that  a  share  in  the  Courier  sold  last  week  (wretchedly 
conducted,  it  seems)  at  the  rate  of  ;^ioo,ocX3  for  the 
property. 

But  this  is  not  all.  You  know  well  enough  that  the 
business  of  a  publi.shing  bookseller  is  not  in  his  shop  or 
even  his  connection,  but  in  his  brains;  and  we  can  put 
forward  together  a  series  of  valuable  literarj'  works,  and 
without.  obser\'c  mn  in  any  of  these  plans,  the  slightest 
risk  to  Mr.  Lockhart.     And  I  do  most   solemnly   assure 
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you  that  if  I  may  take  any  credit  to  myself  for  possessing 
anything  like  sound  judgment  in  my  profession,  the  things 
which  we  shall  immediately  begin  upon,  as  Mr.  Lockhart 
will  explain  to  you,  are  as  perfectly  certain  of  commanding 
a  great  sale  as  anything  I  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to 
engage  in. 

These  were  very  sanguine  prognostications,  but  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  induce  Lockhart  to  reconsider  his 
decision  with  respect  to  the  part  he  was  asked  to  take  in 
the  new  morning  paper.  He  nevertheless  accepted  the 
editorship  of  the  Quarterly,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  expressed 
his  readiness  to  assist  him  with  renewed  contributions  to 
the  periodical.  Mr.  B.  Disraeli  continued  his  correspond- 
ence with  Lockhart,  and  informed  him  as  to  the  progress 
of  the  negotiations. 

Mr,  y.  G.  Lack/iori  to  John  Murray, 

November  8ih,  r825. 

"  DisraeH  has  been  good  enough,  among  other  kindnesses, 
to  write  occasionally  as  to  the  great  business  in  its  pro- 
gress. I  am  anxious  to  hear  what  is  doing  about  building; 
and  also,  when  you  or  Disraeli  may  have  leisure,  to  learn 
the  general  result  of  the  negotiation  with  Dr.  Maginn."  * 

Mr.  Disraeli  even  took  the  trouble,  a  week  after  the  date 
of  the  above  letter,  to  go  down  to  Scotland  a  second  time 
to  visit  Lockhart  at  his  cottage  at  Chiefswood,  but  the 
negotiations  bearing  upon  the  appointment  of  Lockhart 
as  editor  of  the  Quarterly^  must  be  left  to  the  next 
chapter,  that  we  may  here  continue  the  story  of  the 
Represetitative. 

In  London  Disraeli  was  indefatigable.  He  visited  City 
men,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  articles  on  commercial 

•  Dr.  Maginn,  as  a  long-lried  newspaper  writer,  was  considered  to 
be  well  qualiiied  for  the  post  of  editor. 


subjects.  He  employed  an  architect,  Mr,  G.  Basevi,  jun., 
his  cousin,  with  a  view  to  the  planning  of  offices  and  printing 
premises.  A  large  house  was  eventually  taken  in  Great 
George  Street,  Westminster,  and  duly  fitted  up  as  a  printing 
office. 


Mr.  B.  Disraeli  to  John  Murray, 

October,  1835. 


"  When  Basevi  has  arranged  the  terms,  you  should 
furnish  Powles  with  trie  name  of  the  vendor's  solicitor,  and 
Hurst  will  then  examine  the  title  and  do  the  needful.  No 
time  should  be  lost  in  arranging  this,  as  the  examination 
of  the  title  should  take  place,  while  the  old  fishman  is 
moving.     Roworth  *  is  to  send  all  my  proofs  to  you.     I 

have  taken  the  liberty  of  having  them  sent  to  W.  P A 

as  I  thought  they  would  then  be  sure  to  meet  your  eye.  J 
send  the  Map.  When  we  again  meet,  which  I  trust  will 
be  right  speedily,  I  hope  to  have  a  vigorous  account  of 
your  movements,  particularly  as  regards  the  foreign  corre- 
spondence. I  mention  Hurst,  as  I  think,  after  what  has 
passed,  it  will  be  better  ;  and  he  is  used  to  deeds  of 
partnership  and  agreements  for  services,  &c," 

Mr.  Disraeli  himself  proceeded,  in  common  with  Mr. 
„  .Alurray,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  foreign  corrcspond- 
^Bnce.  In  the  summer  of  1824 — before  the  new  enterprise 
^Kras  thought  of — he  had  travelled  in  the  Rhine  country, 
and  made  some  pleasant  acquaintances,  of  whom  he 
now  bethought  himself  when  making  arrangements  for 
the   new   paper.     One  of  them  was    Mr.  Maas,    of   the 

tTricrscher  Hof,  Coblcntz,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  addressed  him 
j&  follows : — 


Printer  of  the  Onarterly  in  Bell  Yard,  Fleet  Street 
t  A  house  in  Whitehall  Place  which  Mr.  Murray  had  taken  as  his 
ate  residence. 
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Mr,  B.  Disraeli  to  Mr.  Maas, 


Dear  Sir, 


October  25th,  1825. 


Your  hospitality,  which  I  have  twice  enjoyed,  convinccii 
me  that  you  will  not  consider  this  as  an  intrusion.  My  friend, 
Mr.  Murray,  of  Albemarle  Street,  London,  the  most  eminent 
pubhsher  that  we  have,  is  about  to  establish  a  daily  journal 
of  the  first  importance.  With  his  great  influence  and  con- 
nections, there  is  no  doubt  that  he  will  succeed  in  his 
endeavour  to  make  it  the  focus  of  the  information  of  the 
whole  world.  Among  other  places  at  which  he  wishes  to 
have  correspondents  is  the  Rhine,  and  he  has  applied  to 
me  for  my  advice  upon  this  point  It  has  struck  me  that 
Coblcntz  is  a  very  good  situation  for  intelligence.  Its 
proximity  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  its  contiguity*  to 
the  beautiful  baths  of  the  Taunus,  and  the  innumerable 
travellers  who  pass  through  it,  and  spread  cverj'whcre  the 
fame  of  your  admirable  hotel,  all  conduce  to  make  it  a 
place  from  which  much  interesting  intelligence  might  be 
procured. 

The  most  celebrated  men  in  Europe  have  promised  their 
assistance  to  Mr.  Murray  in  his  great  project.  I  wish  to 
know  whether  you  can  point  out  any  one  to  him  who  will 
occasionally  write  him  a  letter  from  your  city.  Intelligence 
as  to  the  company  at  Wiesbaden  and  Ems.  and  of  the 
persons  of  eminence,  particularly  English,  who  pass  througli 
Coblentz,  of  the  tiavcllcrs  down  the  Rhine,  and  such  topics, 
arc  very  interesting  to  us.  You  yourself  would  make  a 
most  admirable  correspondent.  The  labour  would  be  very 
light  and  very  agreeable  ;  and  Mr.  Murray  would  lake 
care  to  acknowledge  your  kindness  by  various  courtesies. 
If  you  object  to  say  anything  about  politics  you  can  omit 
mentioning  the  subject.  I  wish  you  would  undertake  it, as 
I  am  sure  you  would  write  most  agreeable  letters.  Once  a 
month  would  be  suflFicient,  or  rather  write  whenever  you 
have  anything  that  you  think  interesting.  Will  you  be 
so  kind  as  to  write  me  in  answer  what  you  think  of  this 
proposal  ?  The  communication  may  be  carried  on  in  any 
language  you  please. 

Last  year  when  I  was  at  Coblentz  you  were  kind  enough 
to  show  me  a  very  pretty  collection  of  ancient  glass.     Prajj 
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is  it  yet  to  be  purchased  ?  I  think  I  know  an  English 
gentleman  who  would  be  happy  to  possess  it.  I  hope  this 
will  not  be  the  last  letter  which  passes  between  us. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  most  truly, 

B.  Disraeli. 

Mr.  Maas  agreed  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  proposal,  and  his 
letter  was  handed  to  Mr.  Murray,  who  gave  him  further 
instructions  as  to  the  foreign  correspondence  wliich  he 
required.  Mr.  Murray  himself  wrote  to  correspondents  at 
Hamburg,  Macstricht,  Genoa,  Trieste,  Gibraltar,  and  other 
places,  with  the  same  object.  We  give  one  of  his  letters 
as  fairly  representing  the  tenor  of  all. 

John  Murray  to  Mr.  H.  Bynner,  Trieste. 

London,  Albemarle  Street,  October  1825. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  valuable  com- 
munications dated  the  6lh  and  8th  inst.  I  feel  confident 
that  in  you  I  have  found  a  correspondent  whose  diligence, 
talent  and  discretion  will  do  justice  to  my  wishes. 

With  respect  to  the  point  of  remuneration,  I  fully  com- 
prehend your  feeling,  and  I  have  only  to  remark  that  I 
trust  my  character  is  a  guarantee  to  you,  that  when  the 
time  of  distribution  arrives  your  services  will  be  appreciated 
in  the  mo.st  liberal  manner. 

The  publication  of  my  journal  was  to  have  been  com- 
menced on  the  1st  of  the  ensuing  November.  Reasons  of 
great  weight  have  occasioned  its  delay  until  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  when  it  will  infallibly  take  place.  No  pro- 
spectuses will  be  published,  but,  in  CGn6dcnce,  1  acquaint 
you  with  its  leading  features. 

It  will  be  conducted  by  many  of  our  first  political  and 
literary  characters,  who  will,  through  the  medium  of  its 
columns,  address  the  public  upon  every  topic  which  can 
interest  them,  I  wish  to  make  this  journal  the  focus  of 
the  information  of  the  whole  world.     I  wish  you  therefore 
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not  to  confine  your  observations  and  remarks  to  mert 
nnvs,  but  to  give  us  an  account  of  everything  of  interest 
which  passes  under  your  observation.  It  is  of  course 
difficult  in  a  letter  to  give  you  an  idea  of  my  wishes,  but 
that  you  may  form  some  slight  one,  I  wish  you  to  write 
to  me  as  to  your  friend  in  London  in  a  familiar  and  per- 
fectly unconstrained  manner,  without  troubling  yourself  in 
the  least  about  style  or  set  composition.  Any  curious 
anecdote,  any  discovery  in  science,  any  singular  incident 
or  adveirture,  in  short,  everything  which  forms  the  con* 
versation  of  the  best  society  of  Trieste,  interests,  doubtless, 
all  of  us  in  England. 

As  to  politics,  my  object  is  nothing  more  than  to  obtain 
the  trtith.  Do  me  the  favour,  therefore,  to  divest  yourself 
of  all  party  prejudice,  and  endeavour  to  give  me  an  im- 
partial and  accurate  account  of  what  passes. 

You  will  be  the  best  judge  at  what  time  to  commence 
your  operations.  You  must  have  much  to  say,  however, 
which  is  not  merely  current  intelligence,  and  which  must 
be  always  interesting ;  such,  for  instance,  as  your  account 
of  the  '*  Steam  Boats."  It  might  therefore  be  desirable  for 
you  regularly  to  continue  your  correspondence  upon  these 
topics.  In  that  case  I  shall  consider  your  services  as  com- 
mencing the  first  of  this  inst.  You  will,  however,  follow 
your  own  judgment  on  this  head.  If  you  think  it  more 
expedient  to  drop  your  communications  for  a  few  weeks, 
at  any  rate  write  me  another  inuncdiate  letter  in  answer 
to  this. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  in  England  it  will  give 
rac  much  pleasure. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

John  Murray. 

What  Mr.  Murray  himself  thought  of  the  scheme  may 
be  inferred  from  his  letter  to  Mr.  William  Jerdan,  who  had 
wished  him  success  in  his  enterprise. 

Jokn  Murray  to  Mr.  Wm.  Jerdan. 

'*  Few  things  of  this  kind  have,  I  believe,  been  com- 
menced  with   more  enlarjTcd  views  or  more   honourable 
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intentions,  or.  perhaps,  with  more  extensive  and  powerful 
j      means  of  giving  them  effect  ;  but  I  am  not  less  sensible  to 
I     the  risk   of  so  complicated  an   enterprise,  however   well 
imagined,  from   the  difficulty   of  its  execution.     I   have 
never  attempted  anything  with  more  considerate  circum- 
spection, or  with  more  satisfactory  hopes  of  success,  but  no 
one  can  form  an  estimate  of  a  publication  of  this  kind  until 
it  is  published,  so  accept  my  best  thanks  for  your  good 
fishes." 


Mr.  B.  Disratli  to  John  Murray, 

November  23rd,  1825. 


The  time   for   the  publication   of  the  newspaper  was 

'rapidly  approaching,  and  Mr.  B.  Disraeb*'s  correspondence 

became  fast  and  furious.     He  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray  as  to 

'     the  engagement  of  Mr.  VV.  H.  Watts  as  a  parliamentary 

reporter  and  general   adviser  at   a   salaiy   of  ^^350  per 

tnum  : — 
Mv  dilAR  Sir, 
Leave  a  note  for  Mr.  Walts,  and  request  him  to  come  on 
Bloomsbury  Square,  where  you  will  meet  him  to  execute. 
I  want  to  see  you  immediately,     A  Ictterof  Lockhartof  the 
Jirst   importance^    which   will  throw    some    light  upon  the 
machinations  of  the  junta  of  official  scamps  who  have  too 
long  enslaved  you. 
^^  Yours  affectionately, 

H  6.  D. 

^H  December^  1825. 

^      My  dear  Sir, 

\  The  sensation  about  the  paper  is  very  great.  A 
meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  New  Times  was  held 
yesterday,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  reporters,  whom  they 
have  universally  offen  ded.  I  have  received  t^vo  letters 
from  Watts,  and  in  consequence  have  engaged  Mr.  Hall  * 
and   a   Mr.   Windycr,  sen.,  both  of  whom   we  shall    find 


W 


•  This  was  Mr.  Sydney  Carter  HaD,  afterwards  editor  of  the  Art 
ypurnal  and  author  of  many  important  works. 
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most  excellent  reporters  and  men  of  business.     The  latter 

has  been  on  tJae  Times.  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Windyer  will 
call  on  me  to-morrow  at  lo  for  their  agreements,  and  I 
shall  give  them  a  note  to  you  to  have  their  agreements 
executed.  I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  this,  had 
it  been  in  i\\y  power  to  have  reached  you  to-day.  Pray 
favour  mc  with  a  note,  informing  me  whether  Hall  and 
Windyer  shall  call  in  Whitehall  Place  or  Albemarle  Street, 
and  what  hour  may  suit  your  convenience.  It  is  no  use  to 
write  to  Lockhart  after  to-day. 


Yours  ever. 


B.  D. 


By  the  end  of  December  Mr.  Lockhart  had  arrived  in 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  his  editorship  of 
the  Quarterly  Review.  The  name  of  the  new  morning  paper 
had  not  then  been  yet  fi.xed  on  ;  from  the  correspondence 
respecting  it,  we  find  that  some  spoke  of  it  as  the  Daily 
Review^  others  as  the  Morning  News^  and  so  on  ;  but  that 
Mr.  Benjamin  Disraeli  settled  the  matter  appears  from  the 
following  letter  of  Mr.  Lockhart  to  Mr.  Murray: — 


Mr.  Lockkart  to  John  Murray. 

December  2istt  1825. 
My  de.vr  Sir, 

I  am  delighted,  and,  what  is  more,  satisfied  with  Disraeli's 
title — the  Representative.  If  Mr.  Powlcs  does  not  pro- 
duce some  thundering  objection,  let  this  be  fixed,  in  God's 
name. 

Strange  to  say,  from  this  time  forward  nothing  more 
is  heard  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Disraeli  in  connection  with  the 
Representative.  After  his  two  journeys  to  Scotland,  his 
interviews  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr.  Lockhart,  his 
activity  in  making  arrangements  previous  to  the  .starting 
of  the  daily  paper,  his  communications  with  the  architect 
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as  to  the  purchase  and  fitting  up  of  the  premises  in  Great 
George  Street,  and  with  the  solicitors  as  to  the  proposed 
deed  of  partnership,  he  suddenly  drops  out  of  sight ;  and  no. 
thing  more  is  heard  of  him  in  conucction  with  the  business. 

It  would  appear  that  when  the  time  arrived  for  the 
proprietors  of  the  new  paper  to  provide  the  necessary 
capital  under  the  terras  of  the  memorandum  of  agreement 
dated  the  3rd  August,  1825,  both  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr. 
Powles  failed  to  contribute  their  several  proportions.  Mr. 
Murray  had  indeed  already  spent  a  considerable  sum,  and 
entered  into  agreements  for  the  purchase  of  printing-offices, 
printing-machines,  types,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a 
newspaper  establishment.  He  had  engaged  reporters, 
correspondents,  printers,  sub-editors,  though  he  still 
wanted  an  efficient  editor.  He  was  greatly  disappointed  at 
not  being  able  to  obtain  the  services  of  Mr.  Lockhart. 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  too  young — ^being  then  only  twenty-one, 
and  entirely  incvpcrionced  in  the  work  of  conducting  a 
daily  paper — to  be  entrusted  with  the  editorship.  Indeed, 
tt  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  contemplated  occupying  that 
position,  though  he  had  engaged  himself  most  sedulously 
in  the  preliminary  arrangements  in  one  department,  his 
endeavours  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  men  of  commerce 
in  the  City  ;  however,  he  was  by  no  means  successful. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Murray  was  so  far  committed  that  he 
felt  bound  to  go  on  witli  the  enterprise,  and  he  advertised  the 
publication  of  the  new  morning  paper.  Some  of  his  friends 
congratulated  him  on  the  announcement,  trusting  that  they 
might  see  on  their  breakfast-table   a   paper  which   their 

ives  and  daughters  might  read  without  a  blush. 

Professor  \V.  T.  Brande,  K.R.S,,  then  Assayist  at  the 
Mint,  and  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institute, 
wrote  to  Mr.  Murray :— 
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professor  W.  T.  Brmtde  to  John  Murray. 

Januar}'  znd,  1S36. 

Sir  H.  Davy  has  been  making  himself  very  busy  about 
a  review  of  Humboldt,  and  is  extremely  sore  at  Mr. 
Daniell's  paper  which  appeared  in  late  numbers  [of 
'Brando's  journal  of  Science,'  published  by  Mr.  Murray], 
He  told  me  he  had  spoken  to  you  on  the  subject.  Pray 
pay  no  kind  of  attention  to  this  exceedingly  impertinent 
interference  of  that  self-constituted  autocrat  of  science, 
who,  if  he  continues  to  intermeddle,  may  receive  a  lesson 
through  the  'Journal '  that  shall  teach  him  better  manners. 
It  pleases  me  to  think  that  we  shall  at  last  have  a  daily 
paper,  of  sound  politics,  and  fit  to  place  upon  our  breakfast 
table  ;  for  I  am  sure  you  will  exclude  from  it  the  filthy 
details  of  crim.  con.  cases,  the  cxamirtation  of  drunkartfc 
and  prostitutes  at  Jiow  Street,  the  condemned  sermons  at 
Newgate,  and  the  last  dying  speeches  and  confessions,  with 
the  behaviour  at  the  gallows,  of  culprits.  I  think  I  shall 
be  able  now  and  then  to  send  you  five  or  ten  lines.  I 
could  have  given  you  a  very  curious  document  or  two 
respecting  the  late  pressure  of  business  at  the  Mint. 

Others,  of  considerable  newspaper  experience,  warned  him 
of  the  heav>'  risk  and  expense  he  must  be  put  to  before  he 
could  reap  a  farthing  of  profit  from  his  adventure.  Matters, 
however,  had  gone  too  far ;  he  could  not  now  retreat  These 
warnings  were  put  to  one  side,  and  he  determined  to  go  on  ; 
in  fact,  he  could  not  avoid  it.  The  first  number  of  the/^i^fTP- 
sentative  accordingly  appeared  on  the  25th  of  January,  1826, 
price  jd. ;  the  Stamp  Tax  being  then  4^/.  In  politics  itu'as 
a  supporter  of  Lord  Liverpool's  Government  ;  but  public 
distress,  the  currency,  trade  and  commerce  were  subjects  of 
independent  comment 

Notwithstanding  the  pains  which  had  been  taken,  and 
the  money  which  had  been  spent,  the  Representative  was  a 
failure  from  the  beginning.  It  was  badly  organized,  badly- 
edited,  and  its  contents — leading  articles,  home  and  foreign 
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news — were  ill-balanced.  Failing  Lockhart,  an  editor,  named 
Tyndale,  had  been  appointed  on  short  notice,  though  he 
was  an  obscure  and  uninfluential  person.  He  soon  dis- 
appeared in  favour  of  others,  who  were  no  better.  Dr. 
Maginn  had  been  engaged — the  Morgan  O'Doherty  of 
Blackivoods  Magasiue — wit,  scholar,  and  Bohemian.  He 
was  sent  to  Paris,  where  he  evidently  enjoyed  himself;  but 
the  results,  as  regarded  the  Representative,  were  by  no 
means  satisfactory.  He  was  better  at  borrowing  money 
than  at  writing  articles. 

Mr.*S.  C  Hall,  one  of  the  parliamentary  reporters  of  the 
aper,  says,  in  his  '  Retrospect  of  a  Long  Life,'  that : — 


"The  day  preceding  the  issue  of  the  first  number,  Mr. 
Murray  might  have  obtained  a  very  large  sum  for  a  share 
of  the  copyright,  of  which  he  was  the  sole  proprietor ; 
the  day  after  that  issue,  the  copyright  was  worth  com- 
paratively nothing.  ,  .  .  Editor  there  was  literally  none, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  first  number  supplied 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  utter  ignorance  of  editorial  tact 
on  the  part  of  the  person  entrusted  with  the  duty.  ...  In 
short,  the  work  was  badly  done  ;  if  not  a  snare,  it  was  a 
delusion  ;  and  the  reputation  of  the  new  journal  fell  below 
zero  in  twenty-four  hours."  • 

^_    An  inspection  of  the  file  of  the  Representative  justifies 

^Hlr.  Hall's  remarks.     The  first  number  contained  an  article 

^By   Lockhart,  four  columns  in   length,  on   the  affairs  of 

^T^uropc.     It  was  correct  and  scholar-like,  but   tame   and 

colourless.      Incorrectness   in   a   leading   article    may  be 

tolerated,  but  dulness  amounts  almost  to  literary  crime. 

I     The   foreign   correspondence  consisted   of  a   letter  from 

Valctta,  and    a   communication    from    Paris,  more  than  a 

column  in  length,  relating  to  French  opera.     In  the  matter 
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of  news,  for  which  the  dailies  are  principally  purchased, 
the  first  number  was  exceedingly  defective.  It  is  hard  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  a  new  journal  from  the  first  number, 
which  must  necessarily  labour  under  many  disadvantages, 
but  the  Representative  did  not  from  the  first  exhibit  any 
element  of  success. 

The  leading  articles  in  the  first  numbers  were  too  few,  too 
long,  and  wanted  variety.  Then  they  were  shortened  into 
paragraphs ;  and  sometimes,  during  the  appearance  of  the 
parliamentary  reports,  they  disappeared  altogether.  Pro- 
ceedings in  the  courts  of  law  were  well  reported,  though 
these  are  not  very  interesting  to  genera!  readers.  The 
foreign  correspondence  improved  in  length  and  quality, 
but  the  home  news  was  neglected — the  fault,  no  doubt,  of 
the  sub-editor.  Sometimes  the  leading  articles  and  other 
contributions  were  good  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  four  pages 
of  the  Representatwe  were  not  attractive.  When  the  adver- 
tisements shrunk  away,  as  they  soon  did,  there  was  more 
room  for  news,  as  well  as  for  the  advertisements  of  Mr. 
Murray's  own  books.  Had  there  been  no  other  morning 
paper,  tlie  Representative  might  have  succeeded,  but  it 
could  not  stand  against  the  powerful  competition  which 
even  then  existed. 

Mr.  Murray  knew  that  the  chief  defect  of  the  paper  was 
the  want  of  an  able  organizer  and  editor.  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall 
has  informed  us  that  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Murray  en- 
countered a  friend  in  the  Strand,  who,  after  a  little  con- 
versation with  him,  accompanied  him  to  a  cab,  and  gave 
the  driver  orders  to  go  to  14,  Whitehall  Place.  Mr. 
Murray,  however,  before  the  cab  drove  off,  beckoned  his 
friend  back.  "What  is  it,  Mr.  Murray?  what  do  you 
want?"  "I  want  an  editor  I  I  want  an  editor!"  This 
was  his  constant  cry  ;  but  a  cry  which  was  never  satisfied. 
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He  engaged  as  his  literary  adviser  a  retired  clergyman, 
Edwards  by  name,  who,  however,  proved  of  no  use,  and 
went  out  of  his  way  to  criticise  Mr.  Lockhart  as  editor 
of  the  Quarterly,  and  to  condemn  the  contributions  of 
Barrow,  Ellis,  and  Southey — men  who  had  in  a  great 
measure  assisted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Review, 

It  is  not  surprising  that  in  these  circumstances,  deprived 
of  any  efificient  helpers,  Mr.  Murray  found  his  new  enterprise 
an  increasing  source  of  annoyance  and  worry.  His  health 
broke  down  under  the  strain,  and  when  he  was  confined  to 
his  bed  by  illness,  things  went  worse  from  day  to  day. 
The  usual  publishing  business  was  neglected  ;  letters  re- 
mained unanswered,  manuscripts  remained  unread,  and 
some  correspondents  became  excessively  angry  at  their 
communications  being  neglected.  Mr.  Murray  had  many 
private  sympathisers.  Among  these  were  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  John  Taylor,  formerly  proprietor  of  the  Sun,  Mrs. 
Graham,  and  many  others.  Mr.  Mitchell  wrote  to  Mr. 
Lockhart  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  T,  Mitchell  to  Mr.  Lockfiart. 

February  3rd,  1826. 

"  I  have  been  made  seriously  uneasy  by  a  communication 
which  has  recently  been  made  to  me  of  the  state  of  our 
friend  Murray's  health,  and  by  a  continued  silence  on  his 
part,  which  leads  me  to  fear  that  the  communication  is  too 
well  founded.  .  .  .  Other  rumours  have  been  afloat  in  the 
daily  papers,  to  which  it  would  perhaps  be  impertinent  in  me 
to  allude  more  closely  ;  but  there  are  public  men  of  such  high 
character,  that  no  misfortune  can  happen  to  them  with- 
out indi\iduals  feeling  as  if  it  were  their  own  private 
calamity," 


And  Mr,  Lockhart  himself  wrote  to  Murray  : — 
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Mr,  Lockhart  to  John  Murray. 


My  dear  Murray, 


February  7lh,  1826, 


That  I  should  have  been  in  any  measure  accessory  to 

bringing  you  into  the  present  situation  weighs,  I  assure 
you,  more  heavily  on  my  spirits  than  even  the  mass  of 
domestic  melancholy  with  which  I  am  at  present  sur- 
rounded. What  I  can  do  in  any  way  is  always  at  your 
service,  but  even  the  depression  is  proof  enough  that  I  have 
not  the  iron  nerves  of  the  man  fitted  for  daily  collision  with 
the  world.  1  hope  you  have  never  for  a  moment  supposed 
it  possible  that  I  should  add  to  your  embarrassments  by 
being  willing  to  touch  unearned  gold.  The  Qtmrierif 
Review^  I  think,  promises  well.  Let  us  hope  for  better 
days.  If  something  very  effectual  be  not  done  for  the 
mechanical  arrangements  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  I 
shall  undoubtedly  return  to  the  opinion  which  we  carried 
with  us  one  day  to  Mr.  Powles. 


Very  sincerely  yours, 
J.  G.L. 


The  rumours  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Mitchell  related  to  th 
commercial  crisis  then  prevailing,  and  to  the  downfall  of 
many  large  publishing  houses  ;  and  it  was  feared  that  Mr. 
Murray  might  be  implicated  in  the  failures.  At  the  end 
of  Januar>%  the  great  firm  of  Alexander  Constable  &  Co., 
of  Edinburgh,  publishers  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels, 
was  declared  bankrupt ;  shortly  after,  the  failure  was 
announced  of  James  Ballantyne  &  Co.,  in  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  was  a  partner ;  and  with  these  houses,  that 
of  Hurst,  Robinson  &  Ca,  of  London,  was  hopelessly 
involved.  The  market  was  flooded  with  the  dishonoured 
papers  of  all  these  concerns,  and  mercantile  confidence  in 
the  great  publishing  houses  was  almost  at  an  end.  Wc 
find   Washington    Irving    communicating    the    following 
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intciligence  to  A.  H,  Everett,   United  States  Minister  at 
Madrid  (January  31st,  1826): — 

"You  will  perceive  by  the  papers  the  failure  of 
Constable  &  Co.,  at  Edinburgh,  and  Hurst,  Robinson 
&  Co.,  at  London.  These  are  severe  shocks  in  the  trading 
world  of  literature.  Pray  Heaven,  Murray  may  stand 
unmoved,  and  not  go  into  the  Gazette,  instead  of  pub- 
lishing one  I " 

Mr.  Murray  held  his  ground.     He  was  not  only  able  to 
pay  his  way,  but  to  assist  some  of  the  best-known  London 
publishers  through  the  pressure  of  their  difficulties.     One 
of  these  was  Mr.   Robert   Baldwin,  of  Paternoster   Row, 
who  expressed  his  repeated  obligations  to  Mr.  Murray  for 
his  help  in  time  of  need.     The  events  of  this  crisis  clearly 
demonstrated   the   wisdom   and   foresight   of   Murray  in 
breaking  loose  from  the  Ballantyne  and   Constable  con- 
nection, in  spite  of  the  promising  advantages  which  it  had 
ofTcred  him.      He  was  now  rewarded  for  the  resolution 
with  which    he  had  refused   to  discount  and  renew  their 
constantly  increasing  bills.    Had  Sir  Walter  Scott  adopted 
the     same    course,    he    might    have    been    a    rich    man 
instead  of  a  poor  one ;   though  we  might  not  have  had 
the  grand  lesson  of  his  fighting  against  time,  to  meet  the 
dishonoured  bills  of  the  Edinburgh    publishers,  and    to 
pay  their   debts  as  well    as   his    own.      In    the    fervency 
of  his  manly  anxiety  to  fulfil  his  pecuniary  engagements, 
he    considered    every    hour     mis-spent    which    did    not 
directly  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  noble 
end. 

Murray  still  went  on  with  the  Representative^  though  the 

result  was  increasing  annoyance  and  vexation.    Mr.  Milman 

wrote  to  him,  "  Do  get  a  new  editor  for  the  lighter  part  of 

your  paper,  and  look  well  to  the  Quarterly''   The  advice  was 
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taken,  and  Dr.  Maginn  was  brought  over  from  Paris  to 
take  charge  of  the  lighter  part  of  the  paper  at  a  salary 
of  £^00  a  year,  with  a  house.  The  result  was,  that  a 
number  of  clever  yjw/.r  tfesprit  were  inserted  by  him,  but 
these  were  intermingled  with  some  biting  articles,  which 
gave  considerable  offence.  In  one  of  these  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  was  introduced^  on  which  Mrs.  Graham,  a 
contributor  to  the  paper,  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray  : — 

Mrs.  Grafiam  to  John  Murray, 

"  I  cannot  refrain  from  telling  you  that  some  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh's  friends  are  more  vexed  than  I  think  so  very 
stupid  a  paragraph  deserves.  What  could  possess  your 
sub-editor  to  defile  your  paper  with  a  thing  so  foolish  and 
so  bad-hearted  ?  I  hope  I  never  .saw  the  wretch — whoever 
he  is.  I  feel  almost  disgraced  by  having  a  word  of  mine 
on  the  same  page.  However,  for  your  sake,  I  will  do  my 
best  on  the  subjects  you  wish." 

It  was  no  slight  aggravation  of  Mr,  Murray's  troubles 
that  he  was  held  personally  responsible  for  the  writings  of 
others  ;  for  the  editor^  whoever  he  might  be,  was  unknown, 
while  Mr.  Murray  was  accessible  to  everybody.  At  length 
the  strain  became  more  than  he  could  bear,  and  he  sought 
the  first  opportunity  for  stopping  the  further  publication  of 
the  paper.  On  the  6th  of  June,  Thomas  Mitchell,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  asked  Mr.  Murray,  '*  Have  you  yet  got  rid  of 
the  Representative?"  A  general  election,  however,  was  in 
progress,  and,  moreover,  the  management  of  the  paper  was 
showing  considerable  improvement,  and  flagging  hopes 
revived.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  early  issues  of  the 
Representative  had  seriously  injured  it,  and  the  damage 
could  not  now  be  redressed.  Accordingly,  after  the  general 
election  was  over,  the  Representative  ceased  to  exist  on  the 
29th  of  July  1826,  after  a  career  of  only  six  months,  durinj; 


END  OF  THE  *  REPRESENTATIVE: 


which  brief  period  it  had  involved  Mr.  Murray  in  a  loss  of 
not  less  than  ;£'26,ooo.* 

Mr.  Murray  bore  his  loss  with  much  equanimity,  and 
found  it  an  inexpressible  relief  to  be  rid  of  the  Repre- 
sentative even  at  such  a  sacrifice.  To  Washington  Irving 
he  wrote : — 


» 


yohn  Murray  to  Mr.  Irving, 

*'  One  cause  of  my  not  writing  to  you  during  one  whole 

year  was  my  *  entanglement,*  as  Lady  G says,  with  a 

newspaper,  which  absorbed  my  money,  and  distracted  and 
depressed  my  mind  ;  but  I  have  cut  the  knot  of  evil,  which 
I  could  not  untie,  and  am  now,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
again  returned  to  reason  and  the  shop." 

One  of  the  unfortunate  results  of  the  initiation  and 
publication  of  the  Representative  was  that  it  disturbed  the 
friendship  which  had  so  long  existed  between  Mr.  Murray 

d  Mr.  Isaac  D'Israeli.  The  real  cause  of  Benjamin's 
sudden  dissociation  from  an  enterprise,  of  which  in  its 
earlier  stages  he  had  been  the  moving  spirit,  can  only 
be  matter  of  conjecture.  The  only  mention  of  his  name 
in  the  later  correspondence  regarding  the  newspaper  occurs 
in  the  following  letter : — 


Mr,  Lockftart  to  John  Murray. 

Thursday,  February  14th,  1826. 

I  think  Mr.  B.  Disraeli  ought  to  tell  you  what  it  is  that 
he  wishes  to  say  to  Mr.  Crokcr  on  a  business  of  yours  ere 
he  asks  of  you  a  letter  to  the  Secretary.  If  there  really  be 
somctliing  worth  saying.  I  certainly  know  nobody  that 
would  say  it  better,  but  I  confess  I  think,  all  things  con- 

•  The  Representative -vr^s  afterwards  incorporated  with  the  New 
TimeSf  another  unfortunate  paper. 
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sidered,  you  have  no  need  of  anybody  to  come  between 

you  and  Mr.  Crokcr.     What  can  it  be  ? 

Yours, 

J.  G.  L. 

But  after  the  Representative  had  ceased  to  be  published, 
the  elder  D'Israeli  thought  he  had  a  cause  of  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Murray,  and  proposed  to  publish  a  pamphlet  on  the 
subject.  The  matter  was  brought  under  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Sliaron  Turner,  the  historian  and  solicitor,  and  the 
friend  of  both.  Mr.  Turner  strongly  advised  Mr.  Isaac 
D'Israeli  to  abstain  from  issuing  any  such  publication. 


Mr.  S/taron  Turner  to  Mr.  D'Israeli, 

October  6th,  1826. 

"  Fame  is  pleasant,  if  it  arise  from  what  will  give  credit 
or  do  good.  But  to  make  oneself  notorious  only  to  be  the 
football  of  all  the  dinner-tables,  tea-tables,  and  gossiping 
visits  of  the  country,  will  be  so  great  a  weakness,  that 
until  I  see  you  actually  committing  yourself  to  it,  I  shall 
not  believe  that  you,  at  an  age  like  my  own,  can  wilfully 
and  deliberately  do  anything  that  will  bring  the  evil  on 
you.  Therefore  I  earnestly  advise  that  whatever  lias 
passed  be  left  as  it  is.  .  ,  .  If  you  give  it  any  further  pub- 
licity, you  will,  I  think,  cast  a  shade  over  a  name  that  at 
present  stands  quite  fair  before  the  public  eye.  And 
nothing  can  dim  it  to  you  that  will  not  injure  all  who 
belong  to  you.  Therefore,  as  I  have  said  to  Murray,  I  say 
to  you  :  Let  Oblivion  absorb  the  whole  question  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  do  not  stir  a  step  to  rescue  it  from  her 
salutary  power.  ,  .  If  I  did  not  see  your  words  before  me, 
I  could  not  have  supposed  that  after  your  experience  of 
these  things  and  of  the  world,  you  could  deliberately 
intend  to  write — ^that  is,  to  publish  in  print — anything  on 
the  differences  between  you,  Murray,  and  the  Representative, 
and  your  son.  ...  If  you  do,  Murray  will  be  driven  to 
answer.  To  him  the  worst  that  can  befall  will  be  the 
public  smile  that  he  could  have  embarked  in  a  speculation 
that  has  cost  him  many  thou^^and  pounds,  and  a  criticism 
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on  what  led  to  it  .  .  .  The  public  know  it,  and  talk  as  they 
please  about  it,  but  in  a  short  time  will  say  no  more  upon 
it  It  is  now  dying  away.  Very  few  at  present  know  that 
you  were  in  any  way  concerned  about  it.  To  you,  there- 
fore, all  that  results  will  be  new  matter  for  the  public 
discussion  and  censure.  And,  after  reading  Benjamin's 
agreement  of  the  3rd  August,  1825,  and  your  letters  to 
Murray  on  him  and  the  business,  of  the  27th  September, 
the  29th  September,  and  the  9th  October,  my  sincere 
opinion  is  that  you  cannot,  with  a  due  regard  to  your  own 
reputation,  write  or  publish  anything  about  it  I  send  you 
hastily  my  immediate  thoughts,  that  he  whom  I  have 
always  respected  may  not,  by  publishing  what  will  be 
immediately  contradicted,  diminish  or  destroy  in  others 
that  respect  which  at  present  he  possesses,  and  which  I 
hope  he  will  continue  to  enjoy." 

Mr.  DTsraeli  did  not  write  his  proposed  pamphlet, 
and  thereby  give  room  for  literary  gossip.  What  Mr. 
Murray  thought  of  his  intention  may  be  inferred  from  tlve 
following  extract  from  his  letter  to  Mr.  Sharon  Turner: — 
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John  Murray  to  Mr.  Sftaron  Turner. 

October  16th,  1826. 


"  Mr.  D'Israeli  is  totally  wrong  in  supposing  that  my 
indignation  against  his  son  arises  in  the  smallest  degree 
from  the  sum  which  I  have  lost  by  yielding  to  that  son's 
unrelenting  excitement  and  importunity  ;  this  loss,  whilst 
it  was  in  weekly  operation,  may  be  supposed,  and  naturally 
enough,  to  have  been  sufficiently  painful,  but  now  that  it 
has  ceased,  I  solemnly  declare  that  I  neither  care  nor  think 
about  it,  more  than  one  docs  of  the  long-suffered  agonies 
of  an  aching  tooth  the  day  after  we  have  summoned  reso- 
lution enough  to  have  it  extracted.  On  the  contrarj',  I  am 
disposed  to  consider  this  apparent  misfortune  as  one  of 
that  chastening  class  which,  if  suffered  wisely,  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  greater  good,  and  I  feel  confidently  that,  as  it 
has  rc-kindlcd  my  ancient  ardour  in  business,  a  very  few 
months  will  enable  me  to  replace  this  temporary  loss,  and 
make  me  infinitely  the  gainer,  if  I  profit  by  the  prudential 
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lesson  which  this  whole  affair  is  calculated  to  teach.  .  .  . 
From  me  his  son  had  received  nothing  but  the  most  un- 
bounded confidence  and  parental  attachment ;  my  fault 
was  in  having  loved,  not  wistly,  but  too  well." 

Fortunately,  the  misunderstanding  between  these  two 
old  friends  did  not  last  long,  for  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  we  find  Mr.  Isaac  D'Israeli  communicating  with  Mr. 
Murray  respecting  Wool's  *Life  of  Joseph  Warton,*  and 
certain  selected  letters  by  Warton  which  he  thought 
worthy  of  re-publication  ;  and  with  respect  to  his  son,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Disraeli,  although  he  published  his  first  work, 
'  Vivian  Grey,'  through  Colbum,  he  returned  to  Albemarle 
Street  a  few  years  later,  and  published  his  *Contarini 
Fleming  *  through  Mr.  Murray, 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

MR.  LOCKHART  AS  EDITOR  OF  THE  'QUARTERLY*— 
L  HALLAM — WORDSWORTH — BASIL  HALL — DEATH  OF 
"         CONSTABLE. 

We  have  in  the  last  chapter  forestalled  the  appointment 
of  Lockhart  as  Editor  of  the  Quarteriy  Rexficw.  Mr. 
Coleridge  had  conscientiously  set  himself  to  carry  out  the 
task  he  had  assumed  as  Mr.  Gifford's  successor  ;  he  wrote 
for  each  number  of  the  Quarterly^  and  spared  no  pains 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  his  post.  Soon  after  his 
appointment,  however,  he  became  so  absorbed  in  his  pro- 
fessional engagements,  that  after  the  issue  of  four  numbers, 
he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  position.  His  engagements  at 
the  Bar  had  nearly  doubled  during  the  year  that  he  re- 
mained Editor,*  and  he  merely  held  the  Editorship  until 
a  competent  successor  could  be  appointed. 

We  have  already  described  in  detail  the  negotiations 
which  led  to  the  acceptance  of  the  post  by  Mr.  Lockhart. 
In  addition  to  various  Reviews  and  Essays,  he  had  already 
published  one  or  two  books  anonymously.t  but  as  an  author 
he  was  chiefly  known  by  his  admirable  metrical  trans- 
lation of  'The  Ancient  Spanish  Ballads,  Historical  and 
Romantic,'  published  in  1823,  which  proved  him  to  be  a 
poet  of  fine  genius.     Before  he  accepted  the   Editorship 

•  He  eventually  became  the  Right  Hon.  John  Taylor  Coleridge, 
one  of  ihe  J  udges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

t  I.  Peter's  '  Lcuers  to  his  Kinsfolk,'  1S19;  2.  *  Valerius,  a  Roman 
Story,'  1821  ;  3.  *  Adam  Blair,  a  Novel,'  182:. 
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he  had  many  letters  from  the  old  contributors,  warning  him, 

and  cautioning  him,  as  to  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
Some  even  went  so  far  as  to  pronounce  him  unequal  to  the 
task.  These  expressions  reached  the  cars  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  drew  from  him  the  following  remarkable  letter  : — 

Sir    Walter  Scott  to  Joltn  Murray. 

^  Abbotsford,  November  17th,  1825. 

My  dear  Sir,  ^    »      a 

I  was  much  surprised  to-day  to  learn  from  Lockhart  by 
letter  that  some  scruples  were  in  circulation  among  some 
of  the  respectable  among  the  supporters  of  the  Quarterly 
Revitic  concerning  his  capacity  to  imdertake  that  highly 
responsible  task.  In  most  cases  I  might  not  be  considered 
as  a  disinterested  witness  on  behalf  of  so  near  a  connection, 
but  in  the  present  instance  1  have  some  claim  to  call 
myself  so.  The  plan  (I  need  not  remind  you)  of  calling 
Lockhart  to  this  distinguished  situation,  far  from  being 
favoured  by  mc,  or  in  any  respect  advanced  or  furthered 
by  such  interest  as  I  might  have  urged,  was  not  communi- 
cated to  me  until  it  was  formed ;  and  as  it  involved  the 
removal  of  my  daughter  and  of  her  husband,  who  has 
always  loved  and  honoured  me  as  a  son,  from  their  native 
country  and  from  my  vicinity,  my  private  wish  and  that  of 
all  the  members  of  my  family  was  that  such  a  change 
should  not  take  place.  But  the  advantages  proposed  were 
so  considerable,  that  it  removed  all  title  on  my  part  to  state 
my  own  strong  desire  that  he  should  remain  in  Scotland. 
Now  I  do  assure  you  that  if  in  these  circumstances  I  had 
seen  an)*thing  in  Lockhart's  habits,  cast  of  mind,  or  mode 
of  thinking  or  composition  which  made  him  unfit  for  the 
duty  he  had  to  undertake,  I  should  have  been  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  permit,  without  the  strongest  expostu- 
lation not  with  him  alone  but  with  you,  his  exchanging  an 
easy  and  increasing  income  in  his  'Own  country  and 
amongst  his  own  friends  for  a  larger  income  perhaps,  but 
a  highly  responsible  situation  in  London.  I  considered 
this  matter  very  attentively,  and  recalled  to  my  recollection 
all  I  had  known  of  Mr.  Lockhart  both  before  and  since  his 
connection  with  my  family.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  when  he  was  paying  his  addresses  in  my  family  I 


fairly  stated  to  him  that  however  I  might  be  pleased  with 
his  general  talents  and  accomplishments,  with  his  family. 
which  is  highly  respectable,  and  his  views  in  life,  whicli  I 
thought  satisfactory,  I  did  decidedly  object  to  the  use  he 
and  others  had  made  of  their  wit  and  satirical  talent  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine^  which,  though  a  work  of  consider- 
able power.  I  thought  too  personal  to  be  in  good  taste  or 
to  be  quite  respectable.  Mr.  Lockhart  then  pledged  his 
word  to  me  that  he  would  withdraw  from  this  species  of 
warfare,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  has 
kept  his  word  with  me.  In  particular  I  know  that  he  had 
not  the  least  concern  with  the  Beacon  newspaper,  though 
strongly  urged  by  his  young  friends  at  the  Bar,  and  I  also 
know  that  while  he  has  sometimes  contributed  an  essay  to 
Blackwood  on  general  literature,  or  politics,  which  can  be 
referred  to  if  necessary,  he  has  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  satirical  part  of  the  work  or  with  its  general 
management,  nor  was  he  at  any  time  the  Editor  of  the 
publication. 

It  seems  extremely  hard  (though  not  perhaps  to  be 
wondered  at)  that  the  follies  of  three-  or  four-and-twenty 
should  be  remembered  against  a  man  of  thirty,  who  has 
abstained  during  the  inter\'al  from  giving  the  least  cause  of 
offence.  There  are  few  men  of  any  rank  in  letters  who 
have  not  at  some  time  or  other  been  guilty  of  some  abuse 
of  their  satirical  powers,  and  very  few  who  have  not  seen 
reason  to  wish  that  they  had  restrained  their  vein  of 
pleasantr>'.  Thinking  over  Lockhart's  offences  with  my 
own,  and  other  men's  whom  either  politics  or  literary  con- 
troversy has  led  into  such  effusions,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  five  years'  proscription  ought  to  obtain  a  full  immunity 
on  their  account.  There  were  none  of  them  which  could 
be  ascribed  to  any  worse  motive  than  a  wicked  wit,  and 
many  of  the  individuals  against  whom  they  were  directed 
were  worthy  of  more  severe  chastisement.  The  blame  was 
in  meddling  with  such  men  at  all.  Lockhart  is  reckoned 
an  excellent  scholar,  and  Oxford  has  said  so.  He  is  bom 
a  gentleman,  has  always  kept  the  best  society,  and  his 
personal  character  is  without  a  shadow  of  blame.  In  the 
most  unfortunate  affair  of  his  life  he  did  all  that  man  could 
do,  and  the  unhappy  tragedy  was  the  result  of  the  poor 
sufferer's  after-thought  to  get  out  of  a  scrape.  Of  his 
talents  I  will  not  presume  to  speak,  but  they  arc 
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generally  allowed  to  be  of  the  first  order.  This,  however, 
I  will  say,  that  I  have  known  the  most  able  men  of  my 
time,  and  I  never  met  any  one  who  had  such  ready  com- 
mand of  his  own  mind,  or  possessed  in  a  greater  degree 
the  power  of  making  his  talents  available  upon  the  shortest 
notice,  and  upon  any  subject.  He  is  also  remarkably 
docile  and  willing  to  receive  advice  or  admonition  from  the 
old  and  experienced.  He  is  a  fond  husband  and  almost  a 
doating  father,  seeks  no  amusement  out  of  his  own  family, 
and  is  not  only  addicted  to  no  bad  habits,  but  averse  to 
spending  time  in  society  or  the  dissipations  connected  with 
it.  Speaking  upon  my  honour  as  a  gentleman  and  my 
credit  as  a  man  of  letters,  I  do  not  know  a  person  so  well 
qualified  for  the  very  difficult  and  responsible  task  he  has 
undertaken,  and  I  think  the  distinct  testimony  of  one  who 
must  know  the  individual  well  ought  to  bear  weight  against 
all  vague  rumours,  whether  arising  from  idle  squibs  he 
may  have  been  guilty  of  when  he  came  from  College — and 
I  know  none  of  these  which  indicate  a  bad  heart  in  the 
jester — or,  as  is  much  more  likely,  from  those  which  have 
been  rashly  and  falsely  ascribed  to  him. 

Had  any  shadow  of  this  want  of  confidence  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  beginning  of  the  business  I  for  one  would 
have  advised  Lockhart  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  con- 
cern for  which  his  capacity  was  called  in  question.  But 
now  what  can  be  done  ?  A  liberal  offer,  handsomely  made, 
has  been  accepted  with  the  same  confidence  with  which  it 
was  offered.  Lockhart  has  resigned  his  office  in  Edinburgh, 
given  up  his  business,  taken  a  house  in  London,  and  has 
let.  or  is  on  the  eve  of  letting,  his  house  here.  The  thing 
is  so  public,  that  about  thirty  of  the  most  respectable 
gentlemen  in  Edinburgh  have  proposed  to  me  that  a 
dinner  should  be  given  in  his  honour.  The  ground  is  cut 
away  behind  him  for  a  retreat,  nor  can  such  a  thing  be 
proposed  as  matters  now  stand. 

Upon  what  grounds  or  by  whom  Lockhart  was  first 
recommended  to  you  I  have  no  right  or  wish  to  inquire, 
having  no  access  whatsoever  to  the  negotiation,  the  result 
of  which  must  be  in  every  wise  painful  enough  to  mc. 
But  as  their  advice  must  in  addition  to  your  own  judg- 
ment have  had  great  weight  with  you,  I  conceive  they  will 
join  with  me  in  the  expectation  that  the  other  respectable 
friends  of  this  important  work  will  not  form  any  decision  to 
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Lockhart's  prejudice  till  they  shall  see  how  the  business 
is  conducted.  By  a  diRerent  conduct  they  may  do  harm 
to  the  Editor,  Publisher,  and  the  work  itsulf,  as  far  as  the 
withdrawing  of  their  countenance  must  necessarily  be 
prejudicial  to  its  currency.  But  if  it  shall  prove  that  their 
suspicions  prove  unfounded,  I  am  sure  it  will  give  pain 
to  them  to  have  listened  to  them  for  a  moment. 

It  has  been  my  lot  twice  before  now  to  stand  forward 
to  the  best  of  my  power  as  the  assistant  of  two  individuals 
against  whom  a  party  run  was  made.  The  one  case  was 
that  of  Wilson,  to  whom  a  thousand  idle  pranks  were 
imputed  of  a  character  ver>'  different  and  far  more  eccen- 
tric than  anything  that  ever  attached  to  Lockhart.  We 
carried  him  through  upon  the  fair  principle  that  in  the 
case  of  good  morals  and  perfect  talents  for  a  situation, 
where  vice  or  crimes  are  not  alleged,  the  follies  of  youth 
should  not  obstruct  the  fair  prospects  of  advanced  man- 
hood. God  help  us  all  if  some  such  modification  of 
censure  is  not  extended  to  us,  since  most  men  have  sown 
Avild  oats  enough  I  Wilson  was  made  a  professor,  as  you 
know,  has  one  of  the  fullest  classes  '\n  the  University, 
lectures  most  eloquently,  and  is  much  beloved  by  his 
pupils.  The  other  was  the  case  of  John  Williams,  now 
Rector  of  our  new  Academy  here,  who  was  opposed  most 
violently  upon  what  on  examination  proved  to  be  ex- 
aggerated rumours  of  old  Winchester  stories.  He  got  the 
situation  chiefly,  I  think,  by  my  own  standing  firm  and 
keeping  others  together.  And  the  gentlemen  who  opposed 
him  most  violently  have  repeatedly  toM  me  that  I  did  the 
utmost  service  to  the  Academy  by  bringing  him  in,  for  never 
was  a  man  in  such  a  situation  so  eminently  qualified  for 
the  task  of  education. 

I  only  mention  these  things  to  show  that  it  is  not  in  my 
son-in-law's  affairs  alone  that  I  would  endeavour  to  remove 
that  sort  of  prejudice  which  envy  and  party  zeal  are  always 
ready  to  throw  in  the  way  of  rising  talent.  Those  who 
are  interested  in  the  matter  may  be  well  a.-^sured  that  with 
whatever  prejudice  they  may  receive  Lockhart  at  first,  all 
who  have  candour  enough  to  wait  till  he  can  afford  them 
the  means  of  judging  will  be  of  opinion  that  they  have  got 
a  person  possibly  as  well  situated  for  the  duties  of  such  an 
office  as  any  man  that  England  could  afford  them. 

I  would  rather  have  written  a  letter  of  this  kind  concern- 
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ing  any  other  person  than  one  connected  with  myself,  but 
it  is  ever)'  word  true,  were  there  neither  son  nor  daughter 
in  the  case ;  but  as  such  I  leave  it  at  your  discretion  to 
show  it,  not  generallyt  but  to  such  friends  and  patrons  of 
the  Rnntzv  as  in  your  opinion  have  a  title  to  know  the 
contents. 

Believe  mc,  dear  Sir. 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

Walter  Scott. 

Mr.  Lockhart  himself  addressed  the  two  following  letters 
to  Mr.  Murray  : — 


Mr,  Lockhart  to  yokn  Murray. 


My  dear  Sir. 


Chiefsw-ood,  November  19th,  1825. 


I  am  deeply  indebted  to  Disraeli  for  the  trouble  he 
has  taken  to  come  hither  again  at  a  time  when  he  has 
so  many  matters  of  real  imfX)rtance  to  attend  to  in 
London.  The  sort  of  stuff  that  certain  grave  gentlemen 
have  been  mincing  at,  was  of  course  thoroughly  foreseen 
by  Sir  W.  Scott  and  by  myself  from  the  beginning  of  the 
business.  Such  prejudices  I  cannot  hope  to  overcome, 
except  by  doing  well  what  has  been  entrusted  to  me,  and 
after  al]  I  should  like  to  know  what  man  could  have  been 
put  at  the  head  of  the  Quarterly  Revieio  at  my  time  of 
life  without  having  the  Doctors  uttering  doctorisms  on  the 
occasion.  If  you  but  knew  it,  you  yourself  personally 
could  in  one  moment  overcome  and  silence  for  ever  the 
whole  of  these  people.  As  for  me,  nobody  has  more 
sincere  respect  for  them  in  their  own  different  walks  of 
excellence  than  myself;  and  if  there  be  one  thing  that  I 
may  promise  for  myself,  it  is.  that  age,  experience,  and 
eminence,  shall  never  find  fair  reason  to  accuse  me  of 
treating  them  with  presumption.  I  am  much  more  afraid 
of  falling  into  the  opposite  error.  I  have  written  at  some 
length  on  these  matters  to  Mr.  Croker.  Mr.  Ellis,  and  Mr. 
Rose — and  to  no  one  else ;  nor  will  I  again  put  pen  to 
paper,  unless  some  one,  having  a  right  to  put  a  distinct 
question  to  me,  does  put  it 
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Mr,  Lockhart  to  John  Murray. 
My  dear  Murray,     Sunday,  Chiefswood,  Nov.  ayth,  1835. 

I  have  read  the  letter  I  received  yesterday  evening  with 
the  greatest  interest,  and  closed  it  with  the  sincerest  plea- 
sure. I  think  we  now  begin  to  understand  each  other,  and 
if  we  do  that  I  am  sure  /  have  no  sort  of  apprehension  as 
to  the  result  of  the  whole  business.  But  in  writing  one 
must  come  to  the  point,  therefore  I  proceed  at  once  to 
your  topics  in  their  order,  and  rely  on  it  I  shall  speak  as 
openly  on  every  one  of  them  as  I  would  to  my  brotiier. 

Mr.  Croker's  behaviour  has  indeed  distressed  me,  for  I 
had  always  considered  him  as  one  of  those  bad  enemies 
who  make  excellent  friends.  I  had  not  the  least  idea  that 
he  had  ever  ceased  to  regard  you  personally  with  friend- 
ship, even  affection,  until  15.  D.  told  me  about  his  traffick- 
ing with  Knight ;  for  as  to  the  little  hints  you  gave  me 
when  in  town,  I  set  all  that  down  to  his  aversion  for  the 
notion  of  your  setting  up  a  paper,  and  thereby  dethroning 
him  from  his  invisible  predominance  over  the  Tory  daily 
press,  and  of  course  attached  little  importance  to  it.  I  am 
now  satisfied,  more  particularly  after  hearing  how  he 
behaved  himself  in  the  interview  with  you,  that  there  is 
some  deeper  feeling  in  his  mind.  The  correspondence  that 
has  been  passing  between  him  and  me  may  have  been  some- 
what imprudently  managed  on  my  part.  I  may  have 
committed  myself  to  a  certain  extent  in  it  in  more  ways 
than  one.  It  is  needless  to  regret  what  cannot  be  undone ; 
at  all  events,  I  perceive  that  it  is  now  over  with  us  for  the 
present  I  do  not,  however,  believe  but  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  do  what  he  has  been  used  to  do  for  the  Review  ; 
indeed,  unless  he  makes  the  newspaper  business  his  excuse, 
he  stands  completely  pledged  to  me  to  adhere  to  thaL 

But  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  even  this  does  not  seem 
le  a  matter  of  very  great  moment.  On  the  contrary,  I 
e  that  his  papers  in  the  Review  have  (with  a  few 
exceptions)  done  the  work  a  great  deal  more  harm  than 
good.  I  cannot  express  what  I  feel ;  but  there  was  always 
the  bitterness  of  Gifford  without  his  dignity,  and  the 
bigotry  of  Southey  without  his  bonne-foi.  His  scourging 
of  such  poor  deer  as  Lady  Morgan  was  unworthy  of  a 
work  of  that  rank.  If  we  can  get  the  same  information 
elsewhere,  no  fear  that  we  need  equally  regret  the  secretary's 
VOU  II,  Q 
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quill  As  it  is,  we  must  be  contented  to  watch  the  course 
of  things  and  recollect  the  Roman's  maxim,  "  quae  casus 
obtulerint  ad  sapientiam  vertcnda." 

I  am  vexed  not  a  little  at  Mr.  Barrow's  imprudence  in 
mentioning  my  name  to  Croker  and  to  Rose  as  in  connec- 
tion with  the  paper;  and  for  this  reason  that  I  was  most 
anxious  to  have  produced  at  least  one  number  of  the 
Reviexv  ere  that  matter  should  have  been  at  all  suspected. 
As  it  is,  I  hope  you  will  still  find  means  to  make  Barrow, 
Rose,  and  Croker  (at  all  events  the  two  last)  completely 
understand  that  you  had,  indeed,  wished  me  to  edit  the 
paper,  but  that  1  had  declined  that,  and  that  then  you  had 
offered  me  the  Reinrtv. 

No  matter  what  you  say  as  to  the  firm  belief  I  have 
expressed  that  the  paper  will  answer,  and  the  resolutions 
I  have  made  to  assist  you  by  writing  political  articles  in  it 
It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  in  our  anxiety  about  a 
new  affair  one  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  old  and  esta- 
blished one,  and  I  can  believe  that  \{  the  real  state  of  the 
case  were  known  at  the  outset  of  my  career  in  London,  a 
considerable  feeling  detrimental  to  the  Quarterly  might  be 
excited.  We  have  enough  of  adverse  feelings  to  meet, 
without  unnecessarily  swelling  their  number  and  aggra- 
vating their  quality. 

I  beg  you  to  have  a  serious  conversation  with  Mr.  Barrow 
on  this  head,  and  in  the  course  of  it  take  care  to  make 
him  thoroughly  understand  that  the  prejudices  or  doubts 
he  gave  utterance  to  in  regard  to  me  were  heard  of  by  me 
without  surprise,  and  excited  no  sort  of  angry  feeling  what- 
ever. He  could  know  nothing  of  me  but  from  flying 
rumours,  for  the  nature  of  which  fte  could  in  no  shape  be 
answerable.  As  for  poor  Rose's  well-meant  hints  about 
my  "  identifying  myself  perhaps  in  the  mind  of  society  with 
the  scavengers  of  the  press,"  "  the  folly  of  your  risking 
your  name  on  ^  paper  I'  &c.  &c.,  of  course  we  shall  equally 
appreciate  all  this.  Rose  is  a  timid  dandy,  and  a  bit  of  a 
Whig  to  boot.  I  shall  make  some  explanation  to  him  when 
I  next  have  occasion  to  write  to  him,  but  that  sort  of 
thing  would  come  surely  \vith  a  better  grace  from  you  than 
from  me.  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  he  will  be  a  daily 
scribbler  in  your  paper  ere  it  is  a  week  old. 

To  all  these  people — Croker  as  well  as  the  rest — ^John 
Murray  is  of  much  more  importance  than  they  ever  can  t>c 
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'm  if  he  will  only  believe  what  I  know,  viz.  that  his 
own  name  in  society  stands  miles  above  any  of  theirs, 
CrokcT  cannot  form  the  nucleusof  a  literary  association  which 
you  have  any  reason  to  dread.  He  is  hated  by  the  higher 
Tories  quite  as  sincerely  as  by  the  Whigs  :  besides,  he  has 
not  tiow-a-dttys  courage  to  strike  an  effective  blow  ;  he 
will  not  come  forward. 

I  come  to  pleasanter  matters.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be 
more  handsome,  more  generous  than  Mr.  Coleridge's  whole 
behaviour.  1  beg  of  you  to  express  to  him  the  sense  I 
have  of  the  civility  with  which  he  has  been  pleased  to 
remember  and  allude  to  me,  and  assure  him  that  I  am 
most  grateful  for  the  assistance  he  offers,  and  accept  of  it 
to  any  extent  he  chooses.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  have 
his  paper  on  the  West  Indies  as  soon  as  he  finds  it  con- 
venient to  do  it.  and  shall  wait  upon  him  as  soon  as  I  get 
to  London,  in  order  that  I  may  have  the  benefit  of  his 
advice  and  instruction  as  to  the  affairs  of  the  Review  in 
general  I  hope  Mr.  Southey  will  execute  the  proposed 
article  on  the  Law  Society,  a  subject  which  I  should  think 
is  eminently  suited  for  him.  and  trust  that  you  will  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  materials  he  requires  forthwith  if  you 
have  not  already  done  so. 

The  subject  of  Medical  JurispnuUfice  is  one  which  I 
think  ought  to  be  taken  up  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  Two 
very  g(K»d  English  books  have  recently  been  published  on 
this  subject,  but  neither  of  them  equal  to  the  great  French 
one  they  pillage.  The  topic  is  interesting,  or  ought  to  be 
so,  to  ever)'  man  who  is  liable  to  act  as  a  grand  Juryman, 
and  it  is  in  that  view,  and  with  relation  to  that  class,  that 
I  should  wish  to  see  a  luminous  article  written  by  some 
first-rate  hand.  Could  Mr.  Laurence*  do  this?  at  all 
events,  could  you  consult  with  him  in  regard  to  it  ?  What 
an  amusing  essay  Southey  could  write  if  he  had  those 
books  before  him  I  but  then  he  would  want  the  scientific 
:nowledge. 

I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation  with  Scott  about 
yron.  He  desires  me  to  tell  you,  in  the  first  place,  that 
it  is  his  decided  opinion  you  ought  forthwith  to  put  forth 
a  complete  edition  of  all  his  works,  '  Don  Juan'  and  every- 
thing.    It  was  right  in  you  not  to  encourage  even  him  in 

e  writing  of  such  things  when  he  might  be  writing  others. 
•  The  eminent  surgeon. 
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But  he  is  now  dead,  and  he  i.s  a  great  ICnglish  classic ;  and 
you  ought  to  give  an  edition  of  him  with  exactly  the  same 
feeling  as  you  might  one  of  Massinger,  or,  indeed,  Shake- 
speare. *  Othello  '  has  more  filth,  and  the 'Merry  Wives' 
as  much  blasphemy  as  all  the  works  of  Byron  can  furnish. 
A  projX'r  preface  would  set  all  this  in  its  true  light,  and 
you  would  bring  a  most  valuable  property  into  the  market, 
which  no  one  else  can  do.  Further,  Sir  VV.  is  of  opinion 
that  an  article  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Byron  ought  to 
appear  immediately  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  If  it  do  not, 
undoubtedly  such  an  one  will  be  attempted  ere  long  in  the 
Edinburgh,  and  why  should  we  lose  the  credit  of  daring- 
to  speak  out  both  the  ///  and  the ^'•tf(?(/ which  in  justice  and 
manliness  ought  to  be  spoken  in  regard  to  the  most 
remarkable  man  and  poet  of  our  time  ?  I.  for  my  part, 
think  that  so  far  from  displeasing  any  sensible  reader  of 
the  Qnarteriy,  no  fair  estimate  could  be  given  of  his  his- 
tory and  his  works  without  conveying  a  most  valuable 
moral  lesson,  and  therefore  gratifying  them.  Of  course  we 
must  not  think  of  people  whose  delusion  equals  that  of 
IVardsworf/i,  when  he  calls  Voltaire  "a  dull  scoffer  of  a 
heartless  race : "  depend  on  it  there  are  not  many  people 
who  are  incapable  of  drawing  the  line  between  the  genius 
of  Byron  and  its  perversion  ;  and  really,  if  we  are  to  shrink 
from  such  subjects,  with  what  face  are  we  to  claim  attention 
as  representing  the  literature  of  England  in  its  course  ? 
I  persuade  myself  that  Mr.  Gifford  would  take  the  same 
view  of  the  matter.  Would  to  God  he  had  strength  and 
spirits  to  execute  wliat  I  fear  I  can  only  dream  of ! 

I  wrote  to  Disraeli  yesterday  about  my  motions  south- 
wards. I  much  regret  that  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  be 
in  town  now  before  the  loth  or  nth;  by  that  last  day  I 
can  promise  that  I  shall  be  tlicre.  Mrs.  Lockhart  is  most 
sensible,  as  well  as  I,  to  the  kindness  with  which  you  and 
Mrs.  Murray  have  offered  us  shelter  in  Whitehall  Place. 
We  have  connections,  however,  who  would  take  it  amiss 
did  we  place  ourselves  under  any  private  roof  but  theirs. 
She  has  an  old  godmother  in  Piccadilly,  &c.  &c.  In  short, 
I  believe  we  must  decline  your  proffered  kindness  ;  though, 
if  circumstances  should  appear  to  admit  of  our  coming  to 
you,  be  assured  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  your  hospitalities 
without  hesitation.  At  all  events,  I  shall  be  in  iinan  and 
at  your  scr\'icc  then,  and  if  other  arrangements  admit 
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our  starting  the  paper  earlier  in  the  year,  even  at  the 

beginning  of  it,  I  certainly  shall  hold  myself  prepared  to 
bear  my  part.  I  daresay  Disraeli  has  engaged  a  house  ere 
this  reaches  you.  I  hope  so,  for  I  have  ordered  various 
packages  to  be  sent  from  Edinburgh  to  your  care,  and 
should  be  sorry  to  have  them  lumbering  your  warehouses  ; 
and,  besides,  I  should  like,  of  course,  to  be  actually  settled 
as  soon  as  possible,  for  I  have  formed  habits  which  render 
it  difficult  for  mc  to  do  any  serious  work  out  of  my  cwn 
snugger^'.  I  depend  on  you,  then,  to  set  matters  right,  if 
possible,  with  Rose.     If  you  cannot  throw  dust  in  his  eyes, 

»act  decidedly.  Tell  him  the  whole  story,  and  any  story 
will  be  safe  with  him,  for  he  is  a  gentleman.  But  I  trust 
this  confidence  is  unnecessary.  I  do  not  choose  to  write 
to  him  on  the  subject  at  any  length,  as  I  cannot  tell  to 
what  extent  Barrow's  imprudence  may  have  gone,  or  even 
had  the  means  of  going. 

My  wife  joins  me  in  best  compliments  and  thanks  to 
Mrs.  Murray,  and  I  assure  you  I  sign  myself  with  the  most 
perfect  sincerity, 

*  Yours,  and  yours  faithfully, 

J.  G.  Lockhart. 
Sir  W.  Scott  also  wrote  again  on  the  subject   of  his 
previous  letter : — 


Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Mr.  Murray. 

My  dear  Sir, 

your  letter  this  morning.      Besides  yourself,  I 


^■Only  write  to  Heber,  on  whose  friendship,  long- tried, 
and  prudence,  I  could  perfectly  rely ;  mentioning  the 
rumours  in  question,  and  my  reasons  for  being  confident 
that  they  were  perfectly  groundless,  so  far  as  Lockhart's 
temper  and  disposition  were  implicated.  In  fact,  I  think 
that  in  sacrificing  a  competent  revenue,  leaving  liis  native 
country,  and  quitting  at  once  his  views  in  life  and  his 
natural  connections,  he  gives  the  deepest  pledge  he  can  do 
that  no  light  or  trivial  temptation  could  induce  him  to  risk 
the  safety  of  the  concern  in  which  he  may  now  be  said 
to  have  embarked  his  all. 

If  I  had  not  felt  absolutely  confident  that  Lockhart  had 
le  same  deep  and  serious  views  in  the  matter  which  1 
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have  cxpres-sed,  I  would  not,  for  half  my  fortune,  have 
given  my  opinion  in  favour  of  his  removal  I  have  written 
also  to  Southey,  not  with  reference  to  this  subject  in 
particular,  but  because  I  thought  he  might  with  justice 
suppose  that  I  knew  all  about  this  change  while  at  his 
house  in  September,  and  that  I  ought  to  have  spoken  to 
him  about  it  as  an  old  friend.  I  think  this  was  incumbent 
on  me  at  any  rate,  and  took  the  opportunity  to  rectify  any 
opinion  which  he  might  have  entertained  of  Lockhart  from 
some  passages  in  Blackwood's  which  could  not  but  be 
disagreeable  to  himself  and  Wordsworth,  and  which  I  was 
instructed  positively  to  deny.  I  thought  this  species  of 
explanation  due  to  Southey,  both  as  my  own  much 
respected  friend,  and  as  an  old  contributor  to  the  Revieaf^ 
indeed  a  most  valued  supporter  of  it, 

I  never  thought  Mr.  Barrow  had  the  least  personal  ill- 
will  against  Lockhart,  but  it  was  easy  for  him  to  be  led 
into  forming  an  erroneous  opinion  of  his  character  by 
hearing  old  stories  imperfectly  mixed  up  v/ith  new  matter 
to  which  he  had  no  access.  Some  of  his  earlier  flights 
were  certainly  not  prudent,  but  I  am  sure  tJicre  was  none 
of  them  different  in  character  from  the  frolics  which  young 
men  of  talent  so  often  indulge  in.  I  am  sure  he  has  now 
added  both  prudence  and  experience  to  his  considerable 
talents,  and  hope  he  will  do  well  for  himself  and  for  you. 


Believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 

Walter  Scott. 


What  Southey  thought  of  the  change  of  editorship  may 
be  inferred  from  his  letter  to  John  Rickman  (Dec  4th, 
1825),  in  which  he  wrote  : — 

"  I  do  not  know  for  what  reason  Murray  has  thought 
proper  to  change  his  editor.  .  .  .  The  new  editor  (Lock- 
hart), Scott's  son-in-law,  is  a  person  whom  I  know  only  by 
sight.  ...  I  lose  by  the  change  an  editor  whom  I  know, 
and  on  whom  I  can  rely  ;  but  I  am  released  from  any 
motive  for  continuing  to  work  at  that  occupation  longer 
than  my  own  convenience  may  render  necessary."  • 

•  *  Selections  from  the  Letters  of  Robert  Southey.'  By  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Walter,  iii.  514- 
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A  few  months  later,  Southey  changed  his  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  editorship  ;  nor  did  hw  own  convenience 
render  it  necessary  for  him  to  discontinue  the  occupation 
of  a  Quarterly  Reviewer  so  long  as  he  was  capable  of 
writing.  He  remained  a  regular  contributor  down  to 
1839.  "That  the  QuarUrly  Rei'ieiu,'*  he  wrote  in  1S26,  'Ms 
out  of  John  Coleridge's  hands  I  am  (with  all  my  regard 
for  him)  heartily  glad  ;  for  he  has  got  a  twist  upon  the 
cursed  Catholic  question ; — but  in  other  respects,  the 
change  of  editors  is  not  for  the  better."  * 

Mr.  Coleridge  was  delighted  to  give  up  his  charge. 
When  finishing  his  last  number  (65),  he  wrote  : — 

Mr,  y.  T.  Coleridge  to  John  Murray. 

Dec.  21st,  1825. 

I  have  now  put  the  finishing  hand  to  my  last  number, 
and  return  you  with  this,  the  little  key  of  your  paper  box, 
for  Mr.  Lockhart's  use,  You  can  hardly  believe  how 
light-hearted  I  feel,  or  how  fortunate  I  consider  myself  in 
being  relieved  at  this  moment  from  a  burtlien  which  would 
have  impeded  me  most  seriously  in  the  professional  course 
which  seems,  and  is,  I  trust,  opening  upon  me.  With  the 
best  possible  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  the  Review  and  of 
its  proprietor,  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  T.  Coleridge.  ^ 

The  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  edited  by  Coleridge 
was  one  of  his  best,  and  contained  articles  by  two  new 
contributors — Dr.  Gooch  and  Blanco  VVhite.  That  by 
Dr.  Gooch,t  on  Plague,  was  one  of  the  most  useful  essays 

•  *  Selections  from  ibe  Lcliers  of  Robert  Southey,'  iv.  67. 

■f  Dr.  Gooch  was  a  native  of  Yarmouth  ;  he  first  practised  in 
Croydon,  and  subsequently  in  London.  He  was  a  nian  of  great 
eminence  and  distinction.  Mr.  Murray  afterwards  published  for  him 
his  work  on  '  Diseases  Peculiar  to  Women.' 
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which  had  ever  appeared  in  the  Review,  and  it  was  in 
consequence  of  its  appearance  that  the  English  Quarantine 
Act  was  pushed  through  Parliament  by  the  ministers  of  the 
day.  Southey  said  of  it:  "Perhaps  the  Q.  R.  has  never 
contained  any  single  paper  that  has  done  so  much  good 
as  that  upon  Contagion.  It  has  done  its  work.  Ministers 
consider  it  completely  conclusive  (as  most  undoubtedly  it 
is),  and  they  arc  resolved  to  act  on  it  If  they  had  been 
deceived  into  the  opinion  of  the  non-contagionists,  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  we  should  have  escaped  the  Plague." 

Mr.  Lockhart  succeeded  to  a  most  influential  position 
in  his  controi  of  what  his  friend  John  Wilson  called  "a 
National  Work"  ;  and  he  justified  the  selection  which  Mr. 
Murray  had  made  of  him  as  editor :  not  only  maintaining 
and  enhancing  the  reputation  of  the  Revieiv,  by  securing 
the  friendship  of  the  old  contributors,  but  enlisting  the 
assistance  of  many  new  ones.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  though 
"working  himself  to  pieces"  to  free  himself  from  debt, 
came  to  his  help,  and  to  the  first  number  which  Lockhart 
edited,  he  contributed  an  interesting  article  on  '  Pepys' 
Memoirs.'  Barrow,  Mitchell,  Southey,  Palgrave,  and 
others,  contributed  excellent  papers.  Mr,  Isaac  D'lsraeli, — 
for  the  crisis  of  the  Representative  which  was  to  interrupt 
his  intercourse  with  Murray  had  not  yet  occurred — wrote 

Mr,  D'lsraeli  to  John  Murray. 

"  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  very  best  numbers  we  have  long 
had.  The  article  on  Pepys,  after  so  many  have  been  written, 
is  the  only  one  which,  in  the  most  charming  manner  possible, 
shows  the  real  value  of  these  works,  which  I  can  assure 
you  many  good  scholars  have  no  idea  of,  as  I  observed 
when  *  Evelyn's  Diary'  was  published.  These,  as  the  critic 
points  out,  have,  for  a  great  variety  of  readers,  their  own 
peculiar  tastes  and  objects  ;  this  is  the  philosophy  of  Bio- 
graphy !  Now,  my  good  friend,  if  you  go  on  under  the  new 
administration  as  well  as  you  have  begun,  you  may  yet  hope 
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to  keep  up  the  sale  and  influence  of  the  Quarterly,  which 
was  so  long  under  an  eclipse,  by  another  of  your  Wooiien 
t     Jdois*" 

^^r  Lockhart's  literary  taste  and  discernment  were  of  the 
highest  order ;  and  he  displayed  a  moderation  and  gentle- 
ness, even  in  his  adverse  criticism,  for  which  those  who 
knew  him  but  slightly,  or  by  reputation  only,  scarce  gave 
him  credit  There  soon  sprang  up  between  him  and 
his  publisher  an  intimacy  and  mutual  confidence  which 
lasted  till  Murray's  death  ;  and  Lockhart  continued  to  edit 
ihc  Quarterly  aw  his  own  death  in  1854.  In  truth  there 
was  need  of  mutual  confidence  between  editor  and  pub- 
lisher, for  they  were  called  upon  to  deal  with  not  a  few 
persons  whose  deep  interest  in  the  Quarterly  tempted  them 
at  times  to  assume  a  somewhat  dictatorial  tone  in  their 
comments  on  and  advice  for  the  management  of  the 
Review.  When  an  article  written  by  Croker,  on 
Lamennais'  'Paroles  d'un  Croyant.'*  was  under  considera- 
tion, Lockhart  wrote  to  the  publisher: — 


Mr,  Lockhart  to  John  Murray. 

November  8th,  1836. 


^P     My  dear  Murray. 

It  is  always  agreeable  and  often  useful  for  us  to  hear 
what  you  think  of  the  articles  in  progress.  Croker  and  I 
both  differ  from  you  as  to  the  general  affair,  for  this  reason 
simply,  that  I-amcnnais  is  to  Paris  what  Benson  or  Lons- 
dale b  to  London.  His  book  has  produced  and  is 
producing  a  very  great  effect.  Even  religious  people 
there  applaud  him,  and  they  are  re-echoed  here  by  old 
Jcrdan,  who  pronounces  that,  be  he  right  or  wrong,  he  has 
produced  "a  noble  sacred  poem."  It  is  needful  to  caution 
the  English  against  the  course  of  France  by  showing  up 
the  audacious  extent  of  her  horrors,  political,  moral,  and 

*  The  article  by  J.  W.  Croker  was  aftenvards  published  in  No.  104 
Ute  Quarterly. 
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religious  ;  and  you  know  what  wa^  the  result  of  our  article 
on  those  vile  tragedies,  the  extracts  of  which  were  more 
likely  to  offend  a  family  circle  than  anything  in  the 
•Paroles  d'un  Croyant;'  and  which  even  I  was  afraid 
of  Mr.  Croker,  however,  will  modify  and  curtail  the 
paper  so  as  to  get  rid  of  your  specific  objections.  Il  had 
already  been  judged  advisable  to  put  the  last  and  only 
blasphemous  extract  in  French  in  place  of  English.  De- 
pend upon  it,  if  we  were  to  lower  our  scale  so  as  to  run 
no  risk  of  offending  any  good  people's  delicate  feelings, 
we  should  soon  lower  ourselves  so  as  to  rival  'My  Grand- 
mother the  British'  in  want  of  interest  to  the  world  at 
large,  and  even  (though  they  would  not  say  so)  to  the 
saints  themselves. —  Verb,  sap. 

Among  the  many  foreigners  introduced  to  Mr.  Murray 
was  the  Rev.  Edmund  D.  Griffin,  a  young  American  clergy- 
man of  literary  tastes,  who  visited  England  in  1827-28  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  called  upon  Mr.  Murray  in 
London,  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  a  familiar  friend 
of  his,  an  old  lady  in  Edinburgh.  Finding  him  an  agreeable 
and  accomplished  man,  Murray  invited  him  to  join  a  select 
dinner  party  at  50,  Albemarle  Street  Mr.  Griflfin  died 
soon  after  his  return  home,  and  his  friends  subsequently 
published  his  '  Reminiscences.*  which  include  the  following 
graphic  description  of  Murray  and  his  friends:— 

**  I  dined,  yesterday,  with  a  verj'  distinguished  party,  at 
Mr.  Murray's,  consisting  of  Moore,  Lockhart  Washington 
Irving,  Smith,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  '  Rejected  Ad- 
dresses,' and  other  beaux  esprits ;  Mitchell,  the  translator 
of  'Aristophanes  ;'  and  .some  others,  of  less  name  and  fame. 
The  first  is,  certainly,  a  most  unpoetical  figure.  Nor  is  his 
countenance,  at  first  sight,  more  promising  than  his  person. 
When  you  study  it,  however;  when  you  consider  the  height 
of  the  bald  crown,  the  loftiness  of  the  receding  pyramidal 
forehead  ;  the  marked,  yet  expanded  and  graceful  lines  of 
the  mouth  ;  above  all,  when  you  catch  the  bright  smile  and 
the  brilliant  eye-beam,  which  accompany  the  flashes  of  his 
wit  and  the  sallies  of  his  fancy  ;  you  forget,  and  arc  ready 
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to  disavow  your  former  impressions.  To  Moore,  Lockhart 
offers  a  strong  and  singular  contrast.  Tall,  and  slightly, 
but  elegantly  I'ormed,  his  head  possesses  the  noble  contour, 
the  precision  and  harmony  of  outline,  which  distinguish 
classic  sculpture.  It  possesses,  too,  a  striking  effect  of 
colour,  in  a  complexion  pale,  yet  pure,  and  hair  black  as 
the  ravens  wing.  Though  his  countenance  is  youthful 
(he  seems  scarce  more  than  thirty),  yet  I  should  designate 
reflection  as  the  prominent,  combined  expression  of  that 
broad,  white  forehead;  those  arched  and  pencilled  brows: 
those  retired,  yet  full,  dark  eyes  ;  the  accurately  chiselled 
nose  ;  and  compressed,  though  curved  lips.  His  face  is  too 
thin,  perhaps,  for  mere  beauty  ;  but  this  defect  heightens 
its  intellectual  character.  Our  distinguished  countryman 
[Irving]  is  of  about  the  ordinary  height,  and  rather  stout 
in  person.  His  hair  is  black,  and  his  complexion  'sicklied 
o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought'  His  eyes  are  of  a  pale 
colour :  his  profile  approaches  the  Grecian,  and  is  remark- 
ably benevolent  and  contemplative.  Mr.  Smith  carries  a 
handsome,  good-natured  countenance  ;  and  Mr.  Mitchell's 
physiognomy,  though  not  handsome,  is,  at  least,  amiable. 

"The  conversation  at  dinner  consisted  chiefly  in  the 
relation  of  anecdotes.  To  my  great  disappointment,  no 
discussion  of  any  length  or  interest  touk  place.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  anecdotes  were  select,  and  told  \vith 
infinite  wit  and  spirit.  Many  of  them,  I  doubt  not,  were 
the  inventions  of  the  narrators.  Such  seemed  to  be  pecu- 
liarly the  case  with  those  of  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Smith; 
who,  though  seated  at  different  ends  of  the  table,  frequently 
engaged  each  other,  from  time  to  time,  in  a  sort  of  contest 
for  superiority.  This  contest,  however,  was  still  carried  on 
in  the  same  way.  Both  tried  only  which  could  relate  the 
most  pungent  witticism,  or  tell  the  most  amusing  story. 
The  subjects  of  the  anecdotes  in  general  were  extremely 
^interesting.  Lord  Byron,  and  other  eminent  men,  with 
vhom  the  speakers  had  been  familiar,  were  frequently 
'''brought  upon  the  stage.  Mr.  Lockhart,  meantime,  though 
he  seemed  to  enjoy  the  pleasantries  of  others,  con- 
tributed none  of  his  own.  Whatever  he  did  say,  was  in  a 
Scottish  accent,  and  exhibited  strong  sense  and  extensive 
reading.  Mr.  Irving  seems  to  be  one  of  those  men  who, 
like  Addison,  have  plenty  of  gold  in  their  pockets,  but  are 
almost  destitute  of  ready  change.     His  reserve,  however,  is 
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of  a  strikingly  different  character  from  that  of  the  editor  of 
the  Qitartcrly.  The  one  appears  the  reserve  of  sensibility ; 
the  other  that  of  thought  The  taste  of  the  one  leads  him 
apparently  to  examine  the  suggestions  of  his  own  mind 
with  such  an  over  scrupulosity,  that  he  seldom  gives  them 
utterance.  The  reflection  of  the  other  is  occupied  in  weigh- 
ing the  sentiments  expressed,  and  separating  the  false  from 
the  true.  i\lr.  Irving  is  mild  and  bland,  even  anxious  to 
please.  Mr.  Lockhart  is  abstracted  and  cold,  almost  in- 
different. 

*'  On  returning  to  the  drawing-room,  the  scene  was 
changed,  though  the  great  actors  remained  in  part  at  least 
the  same.  Music  was  substituted  for  conversation,  Mr. 
Smith  gave  an  original  song,  full  of  humour  and  variety. 
Mr.  Moore  was  induced  to  seat  himself  at  the  piano,  and 
indulged  his  friends  with  two  or  three  of  his  own  Irish 
melodies.  1  cannot  describe  to  you  his  singing  ;  it  is  per- 
fectly unique.  The  combination  of  music,  and  of  poetic 
sentiment,  emanating  from  one  mind,  and  glowing  in  the 
very  countenance,  and  speaking  in  the  very  voice  which 
that  same  mind  illuminates  and  directs,  produces  an  effect 
upon  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  taste,  the  feeling,  the  whole  man 
in  short,  such  as  no  mere  professional  excellence  can  at  all 
a-spire  to  equal.  His  head  is  cast  backward,  and  his  eyes 
upward,  with  the  true  inspiration  of  an  ancient  bard.  His 
voice,  though  of  little  compass,  is  inexpressibly  sweet.  He 
realized  to  me,  in  many  respects,  my  conceptions  of  the 
poet  of  love  and  wine ;  the  refined  and  elegant,  though 
voluptuous  Anacreon.  .  .  .  But  the  author  of  the  '  Fire 
Worshippers '  gave  us,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  an  Irish 
rebel's  song,  which  was  absolutely  thrilling.  Anacreon 
was,  however,  afterwards  restored  to  us  in  a  drinking  song, 
composed  to  be  sung  at  a  convivial  meeting  of  an  associ- 
ation of  gentlemen. 

"  I  cannot  conclude  this  brief  sketch,  without  saj-ing  a 
few  words  of  my  host.  He  is  a  good-looking  man,  with 
a  preoccupied  and  anxious  air.  This  gives  way,  however, 
to  true  Scottish  sense  and  cordiality  in  conversation.  He 
has  a  strong  understanding,  and  a  good  memory ;  and  is 
exceedingly  interesting  from  the  long  intercourse  which 
he  has  maintained  with,  and  the  intimate  knowledge  he 
possesses,  of  all  the  eminent  literary  characters  of  the  age. 
The  memoirs  of  himself  and  his  times  would  be  invaluable. 
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He  has  been  the  Maecenas  of  his  day ;  and  though  not  the 
favourite  of  an  emperor,  has  conferred  more  substantial 
rewards  on  merit,  than  even  the  distinguished  Roman. 
Such  has  been  his  liberality,  that,  though  millions  have 
passed  through  his  hands,  he  is,  I  am  told,  by  no  means 
exorbitantly  rich." 


Like  most  sagacious  publishers,  Murray  was  free  from 
prejudice,  and  was  ready  to  publish  for  all  parties  and  for 
men  of  opposite  opinions.  For  instance,  he  published 
Malthus's  '  Essay  on  Population,'  and  Sadler's  contradiction 
of  the  theory.     He  published  Byron's  attack  on  Southey, 

land  Southcy's  two  letters  against  Lord  Byron.  He  published 
Nugent's  '  Memorials  of  Hampden.'  and  the  Quarterly  Re- 
^'iew*s  attack  upon  it.  Southey's  '  Book  of  the  Church  * 
evoked  a  huge  number  of  works  on  the  Roman  Catholic 

[controversy,  most  of  which  were  published  by  Mr.  Murray, 
Mr.  Charles  Butler  followed  with  his  '  Book  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.'  And  the  Rev.  Joseph  Blanco  White's 
'  Practical  and  Internal  Evidence  against  Catholicism,'  with 
occasional  strictures  on  Mr.  Butler's  '  Book  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.'  Another  answer  to  Mr.  Butler  came  from 
Dr.  George  Townscnd,  in  his  '  Accusations  of  History 
against  the  Church  of  Rome.'  Then  followed  the  Divines, 
of  whomthcre  were  many :  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Phillpotts 
(then  of  Stanhope  Rectory,  Durham,  but  aftenvards  Bishop 
of  Exeter),  in  his  'Letter  to  Charles  Butler  on  the  Theo- 
logical Parts  of  his  Book  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ; ' 
the  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber's  'Difficulties  of  Romanism;'  and 
many  others. 

Southey,  when  sending  the  first  part  of  his  MS.  of 
'  Vindicia;  Ecclesi*  Anglicanae,'  for  publication  —  com- 
prising his  '  Essays  on  the  Romish  Religion,'  and  vindi- 
cating his  '  Book  of  the  Church  ' — wrote  to  Mr.  Murray  : — 
"Mr.  Butler  will  not  complain  of  any  want  of  courtesy — 
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though  it  is  really  like  brcakinf^  a  butterfly  on  a  wheel  to 
be  engaged  in  combating  such  flimsy  sophistries,  and  in 
exposing  calumnies  and  misstatements  which  have  been 
again  and  again  confuted  and  held  up  to  scorn."  Mr. 
Butler,  however,  thought  differently.  He  wrote  to  Mr. 
Murray:  —  "I  shall  not  answer  any  of  my  answerers, 
unless  Southey  should  add  himself  to  their  number ;  and, 
as  he  has  so  long  delayed  his  answer,  I  shall  think  t\Wce 
before  I  answer  him."  But  when  Southcy's  "  Vindiciae 
Ecclesia;  Anglicanac '  finally  appeared,  Mr.  Butler  answered 
his  objections  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Right  Rev.  C.  J. 
Blomficld,  then  Bishop  of  Chester;  and,  aftenvards,  in  his 
'Vindication  of  the  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.' 

Mr.  Soitthey  to  John  Murray. 

March  5th,  1825. 
"  I  look  upon  myself  as  grand  author  of  all  the  works 
which  the  '  Book  of  the  Church  '  has  produced.  The  wind 
which  I  have  raised  has  been  no  ill  one  for  you.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  often  that  you  have  published  so  prolific  a  book 
as  the  *Book  of  the  Church,*  which  is  father  to  Mr.  Butler's 
volume,  grandfather  to  all  the  rejoinders  to  it,  great  grand- 
father to  the  second  volume  ;  and  the  family  tree  b  growing 
still" 

Mr.  Butler  subsequently  published,  through  Mr.  Murray, 
his  •  Life  of  Erasmus,*  and  his  '  Reminiscences,*  a  most 
interesting  work.  The  way  in  which  he  accomplished 
so  much  was  by  never  wasting  a  moment  of  time ;  and 
also,  as  he  himself  said  to  Murray,  "in  directing  his 
attention  to  one  literary  subject  at  a  time ;  to  read  the 
last  work  upon  the  subject,  consulting  others  as  little  as 
possible  ;  \v'hen  the  subjects  were  contentious,  to  read  the 
best  book  on  each  side ;  to  find  out  men  of  information, 
and  when  in  their  society,  to  listen,  not  to  talk.'*  The  way 
of  Southey  was  different     He  read  and  studied  many  sub- 
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jects  at  a  time.  "While  he  was  busy  with  his  controversy 
with  Butler,  he  was  also  occupied  with  his  *  History  of  the 
Late  War  in  Spain  and  Portugal,'  writing  his  *  Sir  Thomas 
More.'  or  his  '  Colloquies  on  the  Prospects  and  Progress  of 
Sodety,'  finishing  his  poem  of  the  *Tale  of  Paraguay,* 
and  writing  articles  on  a  variety  of  subjects  for  the 
Quarterly,  When  explaining  to  Murray  that  the  reason 
for  his  want  of  copy  was  that  he  was  proceeding  with  his 
poem,  he  added  :— 

Mr,  Soutltey  to  John  Murray. 

"There  may  be  some  imprudence  in  my  undertaking  so 
many  things  at  once  ;  but  there  is  this  advantage,  that  I 
never  pursue  any  subject  with  a  flagging  mind.  If  I  do 
not  see  readily  how  to  combine  the  materials  advan- 
tageously, I  lay  the  narrative  aside,  and  take  up  something 
else  ;  then  to  return  to  it  in  some  happier  mood  ;  and  thus 
it  is  that  there  is  a  life  and  freshness  in  my  narrative. 
Nothing  is  done  hastily,  or  crudely  ;  nothing  is  constrained." 

Southey's  second  volume  of  the  'History  of  the  Penin- 
sular War'  appeared  in  April,  1826-  His  first  volume 
was  much  objected  to.  Mr.  Carrick  Moore  refers  to  his 
"  base  j^rsecution  of  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Moore," 
adding  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  spoken  most 
warmly  and  liberally  to  Colonel  Napier  (who  was  also 
writing  an  account  of  tlie  Peninsular  War)  on  the  subject  of 
these  calumnies  against  Moore.  Southey  said  of  Napier^ 
**  his  history  will  be  the  standard  »;f-literary  history  of  his 
campaigns — mine  the  philosophical,  moral,  and  (ropular 
one,  of  the  Peninsular  War."  Southey  was  greatly  deceived. 
His  history  is  now  comparatively  unknown,  while  Napier's 
is  not  only  the  standard  military  authority,  but  by  far  the 
best  literary  work  on  the  subject 

Mr.  Murray  continued  to  publish  many  important  works 
on  voyages  and  travels.     As  he  had  published  the  first  and 
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second,  so  he  published  the  third  voyage  of  Captain  Parry 
to  the  Polar  Regions,  These  works  excited  great  interest 
at  the  time  of  their  appearance. 

Captain  Parry,  R.N.,  to  John  Murray. 

*'  It  is  very  gratifying  to  my  feelings,  to  be  assured  that 
my  task  is  so  well  spoken  of  by  those  whose  judgment  is 
the  most  to  be  valued  on  such  subjects.  Too  much  is,  in 
these  book-making  days,  expected  of  naval  officers  in  this 
respect ;  for  they  are  accustomed  to  act  more  than  to  write 
—but  both  are  exjiected  from  us  now." 

While  voyages  to  the  Arctic  Regions,  amidst  ice  and  fioes, 
were  read  with  interest,  travels  under  the  burning  sun  of 
Africa,   were  equally   popular.      The   *  Travels   and   Dis- 
coveries in   Northern   and  Central   Africa,'   by   Denham. 
Ciapperton,  and  Oudney,  were  brought  out  in  a  magnifi- 
cent volume,  splendidly  illustrated.    Major  Denham  looked 
closely  after  his  personal  interests,  and  required  ;^I500  for 
the  copyright  of  his  work.     Mr.  Murray  said,  in  answer  to 
his  proposal,  *'  This  is  more  than  ever  was  given  for  any 
volume  of  voyages  or  travels,  and  it  is  not  in  my  character 
to  be   illiberal   in    my  proposals   when    I   see    my   way. 
Unwilling,  however,  not  to  show  a  disposition  to  do  some- 
thing when    you    have   been    so   complimentary,    I   will 
venture   to   offer  you   £1100  for   the  copyright  of  your 
travels,  drawings,"  &c.     Major  Denham  accepted  the  ofTer, 
"  with  the  exception  of  the   French  edition,"  but  as  Mr. 
Murray  was  at  the  expense  of  the  illustrations,  and  sub- 
sequently paid  the  author  £iQO  for  a  second  edition,  the 
sum  paid  for  the  work  actually  exceeded  the  amount  origi- 
nally demanded.      Captain    Hugh  Ciapperton    afterwards 
published  through  Mr.  Murray,  his  *  Journal  of  a  Second 
Expedition  into  the  Interior  of  Africa.' 

Mr.  Murray  was  proud  of  his  voyagers  and  travellers. 


He  had  their  portraits  painted  by  Jackson,  and  added  to 
the  Murray  gallery  in  Albemarle  Street.  **  I  took  the 
liberty."  wrote  Parry  to  Murray,  *'of  taking  my  friend 
Mr.  Stanley,  the  brother  of  Sir  John,  to  see  your  Polar  and 
other  portraits  in  your  dining-room  the  other  day.  He  is 
quite  an  enthusiast  in  enterprise,  and  was  much  gratified 
by  your  collection." 

While  most  authors  arc  ready  to  take  "cash  down"  for 
their  manuscripts,  there  arc  others  who  desire  to  be  remu- 
nerated in  proportion  to  the  sale  of  their  works.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  works  of  history  or  biography, 
which  arc  likely  to  have  a  permanent  circulation.  Hencei 
.vhen  the  judicious  Mr.  Hallam — who  had  sold  the  first 
three  editions  of  *  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages '  to  Mr- 
Murray  for  £1400 — had  completed  his  '  Constitutional 
[istory  of  England,'  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray  as  follows: — 


Mr.  Hallam  to  John  Murray. 

Wimpolc  Street,  June  13th,  1825. 


I 

^H      Dear  Sir. 

'  You   are  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  a  literary 

undertaking  which  has  occupied  my  time  for  several  years, 
and  which  I  am  now  prepared  to  submit  to  the  public  eye. 
To  describe  it  however  more  particularly,  it  will  contain 
the  Constitutional  Histor>'  of  England  from  the  accession 
of  Henry  VII.  to  the  death  of  George  H.,  and  will  bear 
this  or  some  equivalent  title.  I  consider  it  in  a  great 
degree  as  a  continuation  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  the 
'View  of  the  Middle  Ages.'  in  which  the  progress  of  tlie 
English  government  was  deduced,  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VH.,  at  which  the  present  work  begins. 

The  length,  as  far  as  I  aui  able  to  Judge,  will  be  very 

iearly   the   same   as   that   of   the   former ;    namely,   two 

umes   in   quarto,    containing  from    i  lOO  to  1200  pages. 

The  octavo  editions  I  rather  conceive  should  be  in  four 

volumes,  and  consequently  each  rather  smaller  than  those 

of  the   corresponding  editions  of  the   'Middle   Ages.*     I 

should  wish  to  put   the  first   part  of  the  copy   into   the 

VOL.  TI.  R 
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printer's  hands  about  the  I5lh  of  September,  and,  if  he 
can  undertake  to  furnish  me  with  five  sheets  a  week,  it  u-ill 
be  easily  practicable  to  publish  the  work  in  the  next 
season. 

I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  your  fairness  and 
liberality  on  the  former  occasions,  when  1  was  comparatively 
a  stranger  to  the  world  of  letters,  and  the  success  of  so 
extensive  a  work  as  the  'View  of  the  Middle  Ages'  was 
very  precarious.  But  as  I  have  a  right  to  calculate  at 
present  on  a  speedy  sale,  I  think  it  reasonable  to  ask  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  profits  than  before,  and  conceive 
that  a  sum  equivalent  to  two-thirds  of  the  net  receipts,  will 
be  no  more  than  a  just  price.  I  should  propose  on  these 
terras  to  print  750  copies  in  quarto,  so  as  to  enable  the 
purchasers  of  the  first  edition  of  the  'Middle  Ages'  to 
complete  their  set  in  the  same  form,  and  to  proceed  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  time  with  an  edition  in 
octavo,  so  that  there  may  be  no  great  interval  in  tlie 
publication. 

It  does  not  occur  to  me  that  I  have  omitted  anytliing 
very  important  ;  but  if  so  it  will  be  easy  for  us  to  come  to 


an  explanation. 


Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  Servant, 

Henry  Hallam. 


Mr.  Murray  immediately  complied  with  Mr.  Hallam's 
request,  and  he  agreed  to  print  and  publish  at  his  own  cost 
and  risk  the  *  Constitutional  History  of  England,'  and  pay 
to  the  author  two-ihirds  of  the  net  profits  (not  "receipts" 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Hallam)  arising  from  the  sale  of  the 
same.  And  these  were  the  terms  on  which  Mr.  Murray 
published  all  Mr.  Hallam's  subsequent  works. 

Mr.  Murray  still  continued  to  publish  poems.  Gabrielc 
Rossetti — a  refugee  from  Italy,  but  then  Professor  of  the 
Italian  language  in  King's  College,  London — published 
through  Mr.  Murray  his  '  Divina  Commedia '  of  Dante, 
with  Analytical  Comments.     Mr.  Murray  also  published 
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Mr.  T.  M.  Musgravc's  translation  of  Camoen's  •  Lusiad/  and 
Mr.  WilUam  Sotheby's  translation  of  Wieland's  '  Oberon.' 
While  the  fourth  volume  of  Mr.  VV,  Stewart  Rose's  transla- 
tion of  'Orlando  Furioso/  which  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, was  at  the  printers,  Mr.  Rose  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray  : 

Mr,  W.  S.  Rose  to  John  Murray. 

Polygon,  Southampton,  Jan.  6th,  1S36. 

•'  It  would  require  the  power  of  Satan  to  keep  so  many 
devils  as  you  drive,  in  order  ;  and  I  only  wonder  that  you 
manage  them  so  well.  I  wish,  however,  that  you  would 
also  put  a  light  to  thc/z/r/Vj^-devil  who  does  not  justify  his 
name.  Why  does  this  devil  hang  fire?  I  would  be  con- 
tent if  he  would  but  keep  smouldering." 

While  Mr.  Rose  was  busy  with  his  translation,  the  sea 
broke  in  upon  his  Italian  villa,  Gundimore,  situated  on  a 
peninsula  on  the  shore  of  Hampshire,  and  cost  him  about 
^300  to  repair  the  premises  and  restore  tlie  ramparts.  He 
could  ill  afford  this  at  the  time,  but  he  endeavoured  to  cam 
the  money  by  his  pen. 

Mr.  W,  S.  Rose  to  John  Murray. 

"  I  am  too  proud  to  beg  or  borrow :  but  would 
willingly  work  for  the  money,  and  with  this  purpose  (on 
receiving  the  bad  news)  sat  down  to  the  composition  of 
what,  I  thought,  might  be  a  popular  piece  of  nonsense, 
and  of  which  I  once  spoke  to  you,  between  jest  and 
earnest.  The  intended  volume  is  to  be  a  duodecimo  or 
small  octavo,  much  in  the  manner  of  some  of  Southey's 
animal  stories  in  his  '  Omniana,'  to  be  entitled  '  Apology  : 
Anecdotes  of  Monkeys,'  or  what  the  bookseller  best  likes  ; 
always  premisinf^  that  my  name  is  not  to  appear  on  the 
title-page.  .  .  .  My  monkeys  will  not  be  at  all  in  the  way 
of  my  knights-errant,  as  I  shall  take  my  ape-o\ogy  and  tlie 
Furio.so,  like  bread  and  cheese." 

Among  the  original   poems   published  by  Mr.  Murray 

about  this   time,  were  Alaric   A.  Watts'  *  Lyrics   of  the 
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Heart,'  Mrs.  Hemans's  *  Forest  Sanctuary/  and  Mr. 
Milman's  'Anne  Boleyn.'  It  was  with  considerable 
difficulty  that  Mr.  Murray  could  be  persuaded  to  publish 
the  two  last-mentioned  poems.  Mrs.  Hemans's  Muse  had 
not  proved  so  attractive  as  formerly,  and  Mr.  Milman's 
poems  had  lain  upon  the  bookshelves.  The  *  Forest 
Sanctuary '  was  sent  back  to  the  author,  to  be  improved 
and  condensed  ;  and  after  Mrs.  Hemans  had  made  "  con- 
siderable retrenchment "  it  was  given  to  the  world.  Mr. 
Milman's  poem  was  sent  to  Mr.  Lockhart  for  perusal  in 
manuscript ;  and  his  judgment  was  as  follows  ; 


Mr.  Lockhart  to  John  Murray, 

"I  think  Milman's  Poem  contains  about  half-a-dozen 
passages  of  stately  and  noble  versification,  but  it  is,  as  a 
dramatic  work,  feeble  and  poor  in  the  extreme.  However, 
the  subject  is  very  good,  and  I  daresay  the  book  may  be 
popular  for  the  moment  It  is  quite  clear  that  he  never 
ought  to  have  been  a  Poet,  for  he  becomes  every  day  more 
artificial,  and  that  is  a  sad  symptom  at  his  time  of  life. 
He  has  fine  talents,  but  no  genius  ;  and  if  he  would  learn 
to  write  prose  as  well  as  he  docs  write  verse,  he  might 
make  a  figure  worth  speaking  of." 

"Anne  Boleyn  "  was  published,  but  attained  no  success. 
Mr.  Milman,  however,  acted  upon  Lockhart's  hint,  and 
betook  himself  to  prose,  in  which  department  he  eventually 
acquired  his  most  lasting  reputation. 

In  1826  Thomas  Hood— wit,  poet,  and  novelist — armed 
with  an  introduction  from  Mr.  Barron  Field — offered  Mr. 
Murray  his  book  of  '  Whims  and  Oddities,'  illustrated  by 
forty  woodcuts.  Hood  had  already  published,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  brother-in-law,  Reynolds,  '  The  Odes  and 
Addresses  to  Great  People';  but  beyond  this  he  was 
scarcely  known.  *'  You  want  a  light  book,"  said  Mr.  Field 
to   Murray,  "to  relieve  all    your  Voyages  and  Histories; 
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and  I  think  this  will  just  suit  you,  and  that  you  will  find 
Mr.  Hood  a  very  pleasant  acquaintance."  But  Mr. 
Murray  had  more  publications  on  hand  at  the  time  than 
he  could  well  manage,  and  he  consequently  declined  Mr 
Hood's  work,  which  was  published  elsewhere. 

Mr,  Wordsworth  desiring  to  republish  his  Poems,  made 
application  with  that  object  to  Mr.  Murray,  who  thereupon 
consulted  Lockhart. 


Mr.  Lockhart  to  John  Murray. 

July  9ih,  1826. 

**  In  regard  to  Wordsworth  I  certainly  cannot  doubt 
that  it  must  be  creditable  to  any  publisher  to  publish  the 
works  of  one  who  is  and  must  continue  to  be  a  classic 
Poet  of  England.  Your  adventure  with  Crabbe,  however, 
ought  to  be  a  lesson  of  much  caution.  On  the  other  hand, 
again,  W/s  poems  must  become  more  popular,  else  why  so 
many  editions  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years.  There 
.have  been  two  of  the  'Excursion  *  alone,  and  I  know  that 
these  have  not  satisfied  the  public.  Everything,  I  should 
humbly  say,  depends  on  the  terms  proposed  by  the  great 
Laker,  whose  vanity,  be  it  whispered,  is  nearly  as  remark- 
able as  his  genius." 

The  following  is  the  letter  in  which  Mr.  Wordsworth 
made  ihis  formal  proposal  to  Mr.  Murray  to  publish  his 
collected  poems : 


Mr.  Wordsworth  to  John  Murray. 

Rytlal  Mount,  near  Ambleside, 

December  4th,  18:6. 

Dear  Sik, 


I  tUllCL) 

r 

^V^  I  have  at  last  determined  to  go  to  the  Press  with  my 
HBPocms  as  early  as  possible.  Twelve  months  ago  they 
"  were  to  have  been  put  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Robinson 
and  Hurst,  upon  the  terms  of  payment  of  a  certain  sum, 
independent  of  expense  on  my  part ;  but  the  failure  of 
that  house  prevented  the  thing  going  forward.     Before  I 
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offer  the  publication  to  any  one  but   yourself,  upon  the 

different  principle  agreed  on  between  you  and  me,  as  you 
nitiy  recollect,  viz.  :  the  author  to  meet  two-thirds  of  the 
expenses  and  risk,  and  to  share  two-thirds  of  the  profit,  I 
think  it  proper  to  renew  that  proposal  to  you.  If  you  arc 
not  inclined  to  accept  it,  I  shall  infer  so  from  your  silence; 
if  such  an  arrangement  suits  you>  pray  let  me  immediaUiy 
know  ;  and  all  I  have  to  request  is,  that  without  loss  of 
time,  when  I  have  informed  you  of  the  intended  quantity 
of  letter-press,  you  will  then  let  me  know  what  my  share 
of  the  expense  will  amount  to. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Wordsworth. 

As  Mr.  Murray  did  not   answer  this  letter   promptly, 
Mr.  H.  Crabb  Robinson  called  upon  him  to  receive  his 

decision,  and  subsequently  wrote  : 


Mr»  H,  C.  Robinson  to  John  Murray* 

Feb.  1827. 

"  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Wordsworth  the  day  after  1  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  letter 
came  too  late.  Mr.  Wordsworth  interpreted  your  silence 
into  a  rejection  of  his  ofTcr  ;  and  his  works  will  unfortu- 
nately lose  the  benefit  of  appearing  under  your  auspices. 
They  have  been  7tmia-  the  press  some  weeks." 

About  the  beginning  of  1825,  Messrs.  Constable,  of 
Edinburgh,  started  the  idea  of  publishing  works  for  the 
million.  Their  first  project  was  a  plan  for  bringing  out 
an  *  Encyclopaedia  for  Youth ;'  but  this  idea  was  discarded, 
or  at  least  altered,  and  eventually  developed  itself  in  the 
publication  of  '  Constable's  Miscellany.'  Already  before 
this  Murray,  entertaining  the  idea  of  a  cheap  and  popular 
series  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  had  actually  set  in  type 
a  pocket   edition   of    Parry's  and    Franklin's   *  Vo>'ages.' 
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Although  these  works  did  not  appear  until  after  'Con- 
stable's Miscellany,'  Murray  had  given  a  specimen  copy 
to  Basil  Hall,  who  showed  it  to  Constable.  Financial 
difficulties  were  now  overwhelming  the  firm,  and  Mr, 
I  Archibald  Constable,  the  head  and  founder  of  it,  went 
to  London  to  arrange  money  matters  with  the  London 
agents,  and,  after  a  long  interval  of  about  fifteen  years, 
during  which  they  had  no  business  transactions  whatever, 
Murray  and  Constable  renewed  their  friendship.  In 
October  1825  Mr.  Constable  was  paying  a  visit  at 
Wimbledon,  when  Mr.  Murray  addressed  his  host — Mr. 
Wright,  whose  name  has  already  occurred  in  the  Repre- 
sentative correspondence — as  follows  : 

^^^^E  ^ohn  Murray  to  Mr,  Wright. 

^^^^r  October,  1825. 

^M     Mv  DEAR  Wright, 

^^  Although  I  intend  to  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  calling 
upon  Mr.  Constable  at  your  house  to-morrow  immediately 
after  church  (for  it  is  our  charity  sermon  at  Wimbledon, 
and  I  must  attend),  yet  I  should  be  most  happy,  if  it  were 
agreeable  to  you  and  to  him,  to  favour  us  with  your 
company  at  dinner  at,  I  will  say,  five  to-morrow.  Mr. 
Constable  is  godfather  to  my  son,  who  will  be  at  home, 
and  I  am  anxious  to  introduce  him  to  Mr.  C,  who  may 
not  be  long  in  town, 

Mr.  Constable  and  his  friend  accordingly  dined  with 
Murray,  and  that  the  meeting  was  very  pleasant  may 
be  inferred  from  Mr.  Constable's  letter  of  a  few  days  later, 
in  which  he  wrote  to  Murray,  *'  It  made  my  heart  glad 
to  be  once  more  happy  together  as  we  were  the  other 
evening."  The  rest  of  Mr.  Constables  letter  referred  to 
Hume's  Philosophical  Writings,  which  were  tendered  to 
Murray,  but  which  he  declined  to  publish. 
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"I  know,"  said  Mr.  Constable,  "your  rejection  of  the 
work  will  be  a  source  of  mortification  to  its  proprietor.  I 
cannot,  however,  offer  any  advice  to  you  on  such  an 
occasion ;  only,  before  showing  the  Book  elsewhere,  I 
cannot  avoid  saying  that  your  accepting  it  would  have 
obliged  more  than  one  friend." 

Mr.  Constable's  visit  to  London  did  not  stave  oflf  the 
pecuniary  difficulties  by  which  he  was  beset ;  for  little 
more  than  a  month  after  the  above  meeting  the  crash 
came.  So  soon,  however,  as  Constable  could  arrange 
matters  with  his  creditors,  he  pursued  his  scheme  of  the 
'Miscellany.*  The  first  number  appeared  on  the  6th  of 
Januar>%  1827,  about  a  year  after  his  failure,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  first  part  of  Capt.  Basil  Hall's  'Voyage  to 
Loo-Choo/  which  had  originally  been  published  by  Mr. 
Murray.  In  July  1826,  six  months  before  the  first  number 
of  Constable's  'Miscellany'  was  published,  CapL  Hall 
\\Tote  to  Mr.  Murray  as  follows : 

Captain  Hail  to  John  Murray, 

July  1826. 

My  dear  Sir, 
Upon  considering  the  matter  over,  which  you  spoke  to 
mc  of  the  other  day,  and  more  attentively,  I  do  not  think, 
all  things  considered,  that  I  can  without  indelicacy  write 
to  Edinburgh  on  the  subject  of  the  '  Miscellany,'  still  less 
about  the  other  works.  You  will  observe  I  am  almost  in 
total  darkness  as  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  and  without 
some  plea  or  other,  my  writing,  1  think,  would  not  have 
that  business-like  air  which  you  would  wish  it  to  have, 
and  without  which  it  would  have  no  effect.  It  has 
occurred  to  mc,  however,  that  you  have  a  perfectly  fair  and 
obvious  plea  for  writing  to  me,  'Loo-Choo'  was  first 
published  by  you,  also  the  second  edition  ;  and  my  friends 
in  the  trade  in  Edinburgh  have  often  heard  me  say  how 
handsomely  you  had  behaved  upon  the  occasion  of  that 
publication,  and  with  what  particular  courtesy  and  liberality 
of  spirit  you  had  at  once  relinquished  all  claim  to  the  work 
when  it  was  proposed  to  incorporate  it  in  another  publica- 
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tion  belonging  to  a  riva!  publisher.  All  this  being  the 
case  it  docs  appear  to  me  quite  natural  that,  ujwn  the 
ruin  of  that  project,  you  should  apply  to  me  on  the  subject 
of  your  former  bantling  '  Loo-Choo/  now  that  he  has 
grown,  if  not  in  stature,  at  least  in  years,  and  1  hope  in 
taste  and  understanding.  If  you  address  me  such  a  letter 
I  shall  of  course  then  have  some  materials  to  work  upon, 
and  I  shall,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  back  your  wishes 
with  all  the  weight  which  your  legal  possession  of  the 
copyright  gives  me. 

Mr.  Murray,  however,  had  no  wish  to  interfere  with  Mr, 
Constable's  project,  and  now  that  the  Edinburgh  publisher 
was  in  difficulties,  he  desired  to  see  him  well  out  of  them, 
believing  that  the  success  of  the  '  Miscellany '  would 
probably  revive  the  fortunes  of  the  firm.  He  therefore 
did  not  write  the  proposed  letter,  but  desired  Capt.  Hall 
to  continue  his  engagement  with  Constable.  In  the  next 
letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Murray,  CapL  Hall  wrote: 

k  Captain  Hall  to  John  Murray. 

Aug^ust  15th,  1826. 
"Mr.  Constable  proposes  to  carry  on  the  'Miscellany' 
oy-and-by,  when  he  is  disentangled  from  the  affairs  of 
the  sequestrated  estate.  Possibly,  also,  he  will  go  on  with 
the  'Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  but  at  present  nothing  is 
certain  ;  and  I  regret  to  add  that  our  worthy  friend's  health 
has  not  been  improved  by  these  severe  trials  of  fortune. 
...  I  saw  the  Great  Unknown  several  tinoes  ;  he  is  alto- 
gether unshaken  by  these  catastrophes.  The  gale  has 
made  him  close-reef  his  sails,  and  send  his  top-gallant 
masts  on  deck  ;  but  his  hull  is  without  a  leak  and  his 
rigging  entire.  Any  ordinary  man  would  have  been 
dismantled  and  driven  on  the  coast,  whereas  he  keeps  the 
sea  like  a  Nelson." 

Mr,  Constable,  though  in  failing  health,  still  persevered 
Tn  his  arrangements  for  the  early  publication  of  his  'Mis- 
cellany,' and  his  endeavours  to  secure  new  and  popular 
works   for   the  succeeding   numbers,  are  proved   by   the 
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following  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Murray  only  a  week 
before  the  publication  of  the  first  number  of  the  'Mis- 
cellany.' 

Mr.  ConstabU  to  John  Murray. 

December  29th,  1826. 

Between  old  friends  like  you  and  myself  it  would  be 
needless,  at  least  I  feel  it  so»  in  a  communication  like  the 
present,  to  go  back  on  the  recent  events,  in  which  you 
know  I  have  had  a  deep  and  an  unfortunate  interest,  and 
of  which  I  little  dreamt  when  we  last  met  I  shall  there- 
fore enter  at  once  into  the  chief  business  of  this  letter, 
which,  in  the  first  place,  is  to  tell  you  that,  after  many 
months  of  very  poor  health,  I  am  again,  though  leaving  a 
sick-bed,  about  to  embark  in  some  of  the  world's  cares ; 
but  I  shall  do  so  with  greatly  abridged  anxieties,  I  trust, 
compared  to  those  in  which  it  was  my  lot  to  be  so  long 
involved.  I  hope  your  health,  my  dear  sir,  has  stood  its 
ground.  Without  that  blessing,  there  are  but  few  of  us 
who  could  boast  of  much  happiness  in  this  world  of  change 
and  uncertainty. 

I  believe  you  thought  well  of  my  'Miscellany.*  I  am 
just  about  to  enter  on  a  new  career,  making  it  for  the 
present  my  sole  and  only  object  The  times,  I  am  aware 
arc  wonderfully  changed  since  my  undertaking  was  first 
announced ;  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  nothing  but 
moderate  doings,  and  these  I  think  I  can  say  are  likely  to 
be  realized.  I  have  made  considerable  changes  in  the  list 
of  publications,  as  you  will  sec  if  you  have  leisure  to  glance 
over  the  copy  of  it  enclosed.  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending 
you  our  friend  Captain  Hall's  Voyages,  which  from  his 
uncommon  kindness  still  holds  the  first  place  in  my 
undertaking. 

I  heard  some  time  ago  with  astonishment  (and  it  is  not 
everything  nowadays,  that  docs  so)  that  a  proposition  had 
been  made  to  you  to  purchase  your  literary  property. 
Ambition  and  folly  often  go  together  ;  and  perhaps  in  the 
present  instance  you  will  say  so  of  myself,  though  the  scale 
be  a  small  one.  I  ask  whether,  as  a  great  favour,  you  will 
grant  me  the  right  of  printing  Southey's  '  Life  of  Nelson  * 
in  the  'Miscellany*?  In  making  this  projxKition,  I  know 
I  am  doing  it  to  a  friend  of  most  liberal  ieclings.  and| 
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t'hether  the  favour  Is  granted  me  or  not,  you  will  not  take 
any  offence  at  the  question  being  put,  which  is  done 
entirely  under  the  impression  that  in  a  matter  of  mer- 
chandize, in  which  only  the  present  application  can  be 
treated,  there  is  no  offence  intended,  or  likely  to  be  taken. 

It  is  entirely  impossible  for  mc  to  estimate  the  value  of 
what  I  am  now  wishing  to  treat  about.  The  sale  of  Mr. 
Southey's  work,  taken  by  itself,  could  not  fail  to  be  great, 
and  the  effect  upon  my  publication  would  be  considerable. 
I  shall  therefore  be  prepared  to  meet  you  in  regard  to 
terms,  whatever  they  may  be  ;  on  the  understanding  that 
it  is  for  the  *  Miscellany'  alone,  and  in  no  other  shape  that 
it  will  be  used.  This  is  the  only  favour  of  the  kind  which 
I  have  asked  for  my  work,  and  you  will  excuse  my  adding 
that  you  are  the  only  individual  in  the  trade  from  whom  I 
would  ask  it ;  or.  to  say  a  little  more,  anything  else. 
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Mr.  Murray  could  not  comply  with  the  request  of  his  old 
friend  and  correspondent,  for  this  reason,  amongst  others, 
that  he  had  for  many  months  been  in  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Charles  Knight  and  the  Rev.  Edward  Edwards 
.-^  to  the  publication  of  a  series  of  volumes,  under  the  title 
the  *  National  Library/  in  which  it  was  proposed  to 
include  a  revised  edition  of  Southey's  *Life  of  Nelson.' 
The  prospectus  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Knight,  but  the 
scheme  was  not  proceeded  with  at  that  time,  Mr.  Murray 
afterwards  developed  it,  and  republished  *  Nelson's  Life' 
in  *  The  Family  Librar>-.' 

Only  six  months  had  passed  since  the  issuing  of  the  first 
number  of  the  'Miscellany,*  when  Mr.  Constable,  then  far 
gone  in  dropsy,  died  suddenly,  July  21st,  1827. 

John  Ballantyne,  Scott's  partner,  had  died  a  few  years 

fore.  Scott  wrote  in  his  Diary:  "It  is  written  that 
nothing  shall  flourish  under  my  shadow ;  The  Ballantynes, 
Terry,  Nelson,  Weber,  all  came  to  distress.  Nature  has 
written  on  ray  brow,  Your  shade  shall  be  broad,  but  there 

all  be  no  protection  derived  from  it  to  aught  you  favour." 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

HEAD— DISRAELI— LOCKJIART — WASHINGTON 
IRA'ING — SCOTT,   DOWN  TO  HIS  DEATH. 

Allusion  has  been  made  in  a  previous  chapter  to  the 
sudden  access  of  sjx^culation  which  occurred  in  connection 
with  South  America  in  1824-5.  Amongst  other  districts 
to  which  attention  was  especially  drawn  were  the  Cordilleras 
of  the  Andes,  which  were  regarded  as  the  fabled  HI  Dorado, 
where  gold,  silver,  and  diamonds,  might  be  found  in  im- 
mense quantities,  without  much  difficulty  or  trouble. 

Amongst  those  who  were  sent  out  to  develop  these 
resources  was  Captain  Francis  Head,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of 
the  gold  and  silver  mines  at  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

Captain  Head,  accompanied  by  a  surveyor,  an  assa; 
and  seven  miners  from  Cornwall,  set  out  for  Buenos  A; 
in  1825,  to  undertake  this  duty.  The  party  proceeded  to 
the  gold  mines  of  San  Luis,  and  thence  to  the  silver  mines 
of  Uspallata,  about  1000  miles  from  Buenos  Ayres. 
Leaving  them  there,  Head  returned  on  Iiorscback  across 
the  Pampas,  performing  the  distance  in  eight  days.  The 
letters  he  then  received  rendered  it  necessary  that  he 
should  go  immediately  to  Chili,  and  he  again  crossed  the 
Pampas,  catching  and  lassoing  wild  horses  wherever  he 
could  to  pursue  his  journey.  He  afterwards  joined  his 
party,  and  with  them  he  crossed  the  Andes  to  Santiago, 
and  proceeded  with  them  in  diflTerent  directions  for  about 
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1200  miles  to  inspect  gold  and  silver  mines.  On  completing- 
his  inspection.  Captain  Head  again  crossed  the  Pampas  to 
Buenos  Ayres ;  having  ridden  during  his  journeys  more 
than  6000  miles ;  sleeping  at  night  on  the  ground,  and 
hVing  mainly  on  dried  beef  and  water.  He  rode  at  the 
rate  of  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  a  day. 

As  a  conscientious  agent  of  those  by  whom  he  was  sent 
out  he  was  compelled  to  render  an  unfavourable  report  of 
the  mines,  but  having  performed  this  duty  he  took  pen  in 
hand,  and  dashed  off,  almost  at  a  heat,  a  narrative  of  his 
Rapid  Journeys  across  the  Pampas  and  among  the  Andes. 
After  finishing  it,  he  handed  the  MS.  to  Mr.  Murray,  who 
sent  him  a  draft  for  a  hundred  guineas.  It  was  far  more 
than  Captain  Head  had  expected  ;  and,  in  answering 
Murray's  communication,  he  said,  "I  consider  your  note  a 
verj'  gratifying  instance  of  your  honourable  and  liberal 
character." 

It  was  his  first  book,  and,  rapid  though  the  narrative  was, 
it  was  perhaps  his  best.  It  had  all  the  interest  of  a  novel, 
and  was  read  with  great  avidity.  Southey,  in  reviewing  it, 
said,  "  His  are  mere  sketches,  it  is  true,  but  the  outline  is  so 
well  and  clearly  defined  as  to  produce  all  the  effect  of  a 
finished  picture." 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  this  book,  Captain  Head 
published  his  reports  relating  to  the  failure  of  the  Rio  Plata 
Mining  Association.  A  meeting  of  the  company  was  held 
to  consider  the  report,  after  which  Captain  Head  wrote  to 
Mr.  Murray : — 


I 


Captain  Head  to  John  Murray. 


"You  will  have  seen  in  the  Times  the  account  of  the 
Kio  Plata  meeting.  A  committee  of  shareholders  is  to 
determine  what  measures  are  now  to  be  taken,  as  if  there 
was  anything  now  to  be  done  but  to  bury  the  bones  of  the 
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Hobby,  and  to  forget  that  he  ever  possessed  such  flesh  and 
blood.  One  of  the  persons  named  for  the  committee  was 
the  individual  who  had  been  paid  by  the  Directors  for 
prosecuting  me.  However,  it  is  only  proper  and  con- 
sistent that  the  Speculation  should  end  as  it  began — in 
Humbug," 

From  this  time,  Captain  Head  continued  to  be  one  of 
Mr.  Murray's  greatest  friends  and  admirers,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  find  from  his  letters.  He  wrote  articles  for  the 
Quarterly,  and  all  his  best  works,  including  the  famous 
'  Bubbles  from  the  Brunnen  of  Nassau,'  were  published 
in  Albemarle  Street. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Disraeli's 
connection  with  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Powles,  the  City 
brokers,  one  member  of  which  had  signed  the  agreement 
for  a  fourth  share  in  the  Representative,  but  had  not  come 
forward  to  bear  his  share  of  the  losses.  Mr.  Powles  was 
only  too  glad  to  avail  himself  of  Disraeli's  literary  skill  to 
recommend  his  mining  speculations  to  the  public.  In 
March  1 825,  Mr.  Murray  published,  on  commission, 
*  American  Mining  Companies,'  and  the  same  year  *  Present 
State  of  Mexico,'  and  '  Lawyers  and  Legislators,'  all  of 
them  written  by,  or  under  the  superintendence  of,  Mr. 
Disraeli.  Mr.  Powles,  however,  again  proved  faithless,  and 
although  the  money  for  the  printing  had  been  due  for  some 
time,  he  paid  nothing  ;  and  at  length  Mr.  Disraeli  addressed 
Mr.  Murray  in  the  following  letter; — 


Mr.  Benjamin  Disraeli  to  John  Murray. 

6  Bloomsbury  Square,  March  igih,  1827, 

Sir, 

I  beg  to  enclose  you  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  amount  due  to  you 
for  certain  pamphlets  published  respecting  the  American 
Mining  Companies,  as  stated  in  accounts  sent  in  some  time 
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since.  I  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  a  settlement  of 
these  accounts  from  the  parties  originally  responsible,  and 
it  has  hitherto  been  quite  out  of  my  power  to  exempt 
myself  from  the  liability,  which,  I  have  ever  been  conscious, 
on  their  incompetency,  resulted  from  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case  to  myself.  In  now  enclosing  you  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  amount,  I  beg  also  to  state  that  I  have 
fixed  upon  it  from  memory,  having  been  unsuccessful  in 
my  endeavours  to  obtain  even  a  return  of  the  accounts 
from  the  original  parties,  and  being  unwilling  to  trouble 
you  again  for  a  second  set  of  accounts,  which  had  been 
so  long  and  so  improperly  kept  unsettled.  In  the  event, 
therefore,  of  there  being  any  mistake,  I  will  be  obliged  by 
your  clerk  instantly  informing  mc  of  it,  and  it  will  be  as 
instantly  rectified  ;  and  I  will  also  thank  you  to  enclose  me 
a  receipt,  in  order  to  substantiate  my  claims  and  enforce  my 
demands  against  the  parties  originally  responsible.  I  have 
to  express  my  sense  of  your  courtesy  in  this  business,  and 

I  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

Bknjamin  Disraeli. 

Mr.  Murray  had  been  so  successful  in  publishing  the 
early  works  of  Washington  Irving,  that  he  was  disposed 
to  comply  with  a  proposal  to  undertake  a  new  book 
from  the  same  hand.  This  was,  however,  of  a  very  different 
character  from  those  heretofore  published,  which  had 
merely  been  descriptions.  Irving's  proposed  new  work  was 
'The  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus.'  In  November  1823, 
Irving  wrote  to  Murray  from  Paris,  saying  that  he  had 
been  rambling  about  Germany  for  upwards  of  a  year,  and 
that  having  settled  down  in  Paris,  he  was  now  ready  for 
some  kind  of  literary  work.  He  proposed  to  write  '  The 
Arabian  Tales,'  but  the  tales  were  never  written,  and  his 
mind  took  another  direction.  Irving's  literary  work  up  to 
this  time  had  consisted  chiefly  of  a  series  of  short,  lively, 
and  eloquent  essays  and  sketches,  but  in  the  following  year 
be  wrote  to  Murray  from  Madrid  :— 
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Mr*  IV.  frving  to  John  Murray, 

December  21st,  1826^ 

"  I  have  a  work  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  '  The  Life 
and  Voyages  of  Columbus.'  It  will  make  a  couple  of 
volumes  quarto  ;  and  I  will  either  sell  the  copyright,  or 
you  may  print  an  edition,  and  we  will  share  the  profits," 

It  was  long,  however,  before  Irving  could  complete  the 
work  ;  chiefly,  he  said,  because  of  not  being  able  to  consult 
the  MS.  history  of  '  Las  Casas  ' ;  but  that  having  at  length 
obtained  access  to  it,  he  had  introduced  many  alterations 
and  additions, 

Washington  Irving  was  at  the  same  time  proceeding 
with  the  '  Conquest  of  Granada,'  and  as  he  was  travelling 
about  Spain,  from  one  place  to  another,  and  enjoying  the 
natural  beauties  and  historic  associations  of  the  country", 
it  was  long  before  he  could  complete  either  work.  In 
August  1827,  however,  he  was  able  to  send  the  main  body 
of  his  MSS.  of '  Columbus '  to  his  friend  Colonel  Aspinwall, 
the  American  Consul  in  London,  who  thenceforward 
became  Irving's  agent  for  the  sale  of  his  copyrights. 
Newton,  the  artist,  described  him  as  3  "  sharp  bargainer,'* 
as  he  no  doubt  proved  to  be.  What  Murray's  first  proposal 
was,  we  do  not  know ;  but  from  a  letter  of  Lockhart  to 
him  (December  1827),  we  find  that  "  Mr.  Leslie,  the 
artist,  offered  W.  Irving's  *  Columbus '  to  Colburn  for 
il"l500  ;  and  that  he  thought  it  right  to  inform  him  of  this 
proposal." 

Mr.  Southey,  whose  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  work 
had  been  asked,  expressed  it  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  R.  Southey  to  John  Murray, 

Sepicmber  8th,  1827. 

"  I  return  the  MS.  of  Columbus'  Life  by  this  day's  coach. 
It   appears   to    mc  to   have    been   compiled   with    great 
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industry  and  to  be  well  conceived,  presenting  a  most  re- 
markable portion  of  history  in  a  popular  form,  and  therefore 
likely  to  succeed ;  not  for  the  ability  displayed  in  it,  but 
because  the  book  is  interesting  and  useful.  There  is  neither 
much  power  of  mind  nor  much  knowledge  indicated  in  it, 
but  a  great  deal  of  diligence  employed  upon  the  subject 
which  the  author  has  undertaken. 

While  the  negotiations  were  in  progress,  Mr.  Murray's 
friend,  Sharon  Turner,  sent  him  the  following  word  of 
caution  as  to  Irving*s  '  Columbus  ' : — 

Mr.  Sharofi  Turner  to  Mr,  Murray, 

December  1827. 

Dear  Murray, 

"Will  you  pardon  a  well-meant  line?  Have  you  finally 
concluded  about  the  '  Columbus  *  ?  If  not,  will  you  excuse 
me  if,  from  the  extract  I  see  in  the  Literary  Gazette,  I  am 
induced  to  ask,  What  has  it  of  that  superb  degree  as  to 
make  it  fully  safe  for  you  to  give  the  price  you  intend  for 
it  ?  I  sec  no  novelty  of  fact,  and,  though  much  ability,  yet 
not  that  overwhelming  talent  which  will  give  a  very  great 
circulation  to  so  trite  a  subject.  I  merely  take  the  liberty 
of  suggesting  a  caution,  which  I  do  with  great  diffidence ; 
for  I  know  you  have  such  an  admirable  tact  of  judgment 
about  works  and  their  probable  success,  that  there  is  no 
one  on  whose  prospective  opinion  I  should  rely  more 
confidently  than  on  yours.  Yet  the  sum  compared  with 
the  subject,  and  with  the  small  part  that  I  have  seen  of 
the  execution  makes  me  send  you  these  hints,  as  a  mere 
question  for  your  consideration.  .  .  .  Could  you  make  part 
of  the  price  depend  upon  the  editions  or  the  number  sold?" 

The  result  proved  that  Turner  was  right,  and  that 
Murray,  who  agreed  with  Colonel  Aspinwall  to  give 
3000  guineas  for  the  work,  was  wrong.  The  'Voyages 
of  Columbus'  were  published  in  February  1828,  in  four 
large  octavo  volumes. 

Having  thus  concluded  a  very  satisfactory  arrangement 
as  to  the  '  Voyages  of  Columbus/  Washington  Irving  next 
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proceeded  with  the  'Conquest  of  Granada/  and,  at  the 

same  time,  with  the '  Voyages  of  the  Companions  of 
Columbus.*  When  the  former  work  was  finished,  he  sent 
the  MS.  to  Colonel  Aspinwall  to  bargain  with  the  London 
publishers.  When  he  thought  Murray  did  not  offer 
enough,  he  went  to  Bentley  or  Colburn  and  tried  to  get 
more.  Murray,  not  liking  to  see  the  works  of  his  famous 
author  go  into  the  hands  of  other  publishers,  offered  a  large 
sum  for  the  '  Conquest  of  Granada ' — not  less  tlian  20CX) 
guineas,  although  it,  as  well  as  the  '  Columbus,'  had  been 
published  in  America  before  they  appeared  in  England, 
^    and  were  therefore  devoid  of  all  legal  protection. 

Murray   consulted   Lockhart   as    to    these    works    and 
received  the  following  reply : — 

Mr^  Lockhart  to  John  Murray. 

"  I  have  read  this  MS.  witli  my  best  attention,  and  would 
fain  read  the  sequel  ere  I  gave  a  decided  opinion.  My 
impression  is  that,  with  much  elegance,  there  is  mixed  a 
good  deal  of  affectation — I  must  add,  of  feebleness.  He  is 
not  the  man  to  paint  tumultuous  war,  in  the  lifetime  of 
Scott,  when  Byron  is  fresh.  Southcy's  *  Cid '  is  worth  ten 
of  this  in  every  way.  How  did  that  succeed?  Surely  the 
Laureate's  name  is  at  least  equal  to  Irving's,  and  what 
name  equal  to  the  *  Cid's '  can  be  found  in  the  *  Wars  of 
Granada  i*'  This,  however,  will  be  the  only  complete 
intelligible  history  of  the  downfall  of  the  last  Moorish 
power  in  Europe ;  and  therefore  a  valuable,  and,  I  doubt 
not,  a  standard  work.  I  don't  as  yet  see  that,  for  all  this 
it  can  be  worth  2000  guineas." 


Croker  did  not  admire  Irving  so  much  as  Lockhart 
wrote  to  Murray: — 


He 


Mr.  Croker  to  John  Murray. 

January  i8th,  1835. 

Thank  you,  for  the  third  time,  for  the  prints,  which, 
however  well  done,  lose  half  their  merit  with  me ;   for  I 


J 


Yours, 

J.  W.   CkOKER. 
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never  could  read  the  'Sketch  Book,'  nor,  what  d'ye  call 
it  ?  '  Knickerbocker'  Mr.  Irving  has  a  charming  English 
style,  formed  by  a  careful  and  affectionate  study  of 
Addison,  perhaps  a  little  too  much  sweetened  ;  and  so 
polished  that,  although  the  surface  is  p report ionably  bright, 
it  is  nothing  but  surface.  I  can  no  more  go  on  all  day 
with  one  of  his  books  than  I  could  go  on  all  day  sucking  a 
sugar-plum.  The  *  American  Dutchmen '  I  do  not  under- 
stand at  all  ;  an  historical  account  of  such  people  might  be 
entertaining,  but,  without  any  means  of  distinguishing  how 
much  is  fiction  and  hnw  much  truth,  these  stories  puzzle 
and  tire  me.  How  should  you  like  to  see  Jan  Steen's 
figures  introduced  in  Daniell's  Judean  landscapes?  "Si 
VTai,  ce  n'est  pas  toujours  vraiscmblable."  I  am  so 
ignorant  as  not  to  know  how  much  is  vrai,  and  so  stupid 
I      as  to  think  none  of  it  vraisemblable. 

'  The  writings  of  Irving  had  begun  to  pall  upon  the  public 
taste,  and  neither  of  the  works — 'Columbus'  or  'The 
Conquest^rrrHroved  successful,  altliough  they  were  well 
reviewed.  Murray  communicated  the  facts  to  the  author, 
then  at  Granada  : — 

I  Mr,  Irving  to  John  Murray, 

^H  May  gth,  1839. 

^"  •'  I  have  been  annoyed  by  your  forebodings  of  ill  success 
to  this  work  ('  Conquest  of  Granada ').  When  you  have 
the  spirit  to  give  a  large  price  for  a  work,  why  have  you 
not  the  spirit  to  go  manfully  through  with  it,  until  the 
public  voice  determines  its  fate.  These  croakings  get  tu 
my  ears,  and  dishearten  and  interrupt  me  for  a  time  with 
other  things  which  I  may  have  in  hand.  Remember,  you 
doubted  the  success  and  declined  the  publication  of  the 
*  Sketch  Book,'  when  I  offered  you  the  materials  for  the 
firet  volume,  which  had  been  already  published  in  America, 
and  it  was  only  after  it  had  been  published  in  London  by 
another  bookseller,  and  had  been  well  received,  that  you 
^ventured  to  take  it  in  hand.     Remember  too,  that  you  lost 
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heart  about  the  success  of  'Columbus/  and  dropt  a 
th[ousand]  copies  of  the  first  edition  after  you  had  printed 
the  first  volume,  and  yet  you  see  it  continues  to  do  well. 
I  trust  that  you  will  be  equally  disappointed  in  your 
prognostications  about  the  success  of  the  *  Conquest  of 
Granada,'  and  that  it  will  not  prove  disadvantageous  cither 
to  your  .purse  or  my  reputation.  At  any  rate.  I  should 
like  hereafter  to  make  our  arrangements  in  such  manner 
that  you  may  be  relieved  from  these  apprehensions  of  loss 
in  the  publication  of  a  work  of  mine." 

So  great,  however,  was  Murray's  personal  regard  for 
Washington  Irving,  and  so  high  was  his  opinion  of  the 
merits  of  hh  writings,  that  he  continued  to  purchase  and 
publish  his  works  though  it  involved  him  in  considerable 
loss.  On  the  other  hand,  Irving  was  not  easily  persuaded 
that  the  market  value  of  his  wares  had  in  any  measure 
decreased,  and  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  abate  his 
demands.  In  answer  to  Irving's  inquiry  from  Birmingham, 
where  he  was  then  living  with  his  brother-in-law,  Henry 
Ward,  Murray  wrote  : — 


John  Murray  to  Mr,  Irving, 

October  35ih,  1831. 

My  dear  Sir, 

My  reply  was,  "  Yes,  I'll  write  to  you  ; "  and  the  cause 
of  my  not  having  done  so  earlier,  is  one  for  which  I  am 
sure  you  will  make  allowances.  You  told  me,  upon  our 
former  negotiations,  and  you  repeated  it  recently,  that  you 
would  not  suffer  me  to  be  a  loser  by  any  of  your  Works; 
and  the  state  of  matters  in  this  respect  I  am  exccdingly 
unwilling,  because  it  is  contrary  to  my  nature,  to  submit  to 
you  ;  and  in  doing  so  at  length,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  do  mc 
the  justice  to  believe  that  I  have  no  other  expectations 
than  those  which  are  founded  upon  your  own  good  feelings. 
The  publication  of  'Columbus'  cost  me,  paper,  printing, 
advertising,  and  author,  ii^5 700 ;  and  it  has  produced  but 
£^4700.  '  Granada'  cost  £^07^,  and  its  sale  has  produced 
but  £1830 ;  making  my  gross  loss  ;£"225a    I  have  thought 
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it  better  to  communicate  with  yourself  direct  than  through 
the  medium  of  Mr.  Aspinwall.  Let  me  have  time  to  read 
the  two  new  MSS.,  and  then  we  shall  not  differ,  I  think, 
about  terms. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

John  Murray. 

The  work  on  which  Washington  Irving  was  then  engaged 
consisted  of  the  '  Tales  of  the  Alhambra.'  In  a  letter  to 
his  nephew  (Feb.  6th,  1832),  he  wrote : — 

"  I  have  as  yet  made  no  bargain  with  any  bookseller 
here,  nor  shall  1  until  iny  manuscript  is  altogether  com- 
plete. Indeed,  the  book  trade  is  in  such  a  deplorable 
state  that  I  hardly  know  where  to  turn  to  ;  some  are  dis- 
abled, and  all  disheartened.  There  is  scarce  any  demand 
for  new  works,  such  is  the  distraction  of  the  public  mind 
with  reform,  cholera,  and  Continental  revolutions." 

I  Irving  was  more  successful  in  selling  his  books  to  tlie 
publishers  than  the  publishers  were  in  selling  them  to  the 
public.     He  once  said  : — 

"  Many  and  many  a  time  have  I  regretted  that  at  my 
early  outset  in  life  I  had  not  been  imperiously  bound 
down  to  some  regular  and  useful  mode  of  life,  and  been 
thoroughly  inured  to  habits  of  business  ;  and  I  have  a 
thousand  times  regretted  with  bitterness  that  1  was  ever 
led  away  by  my  imagination.  Believe  me,  the  man  who 
earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  eats  often  a 
sweeter  morsel,  however  coarse,  than  he  who  procures  it  by 
the  labour  of  his  brains," 

Irving  continued  to  inveigh  against  literature  as  a 
profession,  and  still  to  write  for  several  years,  always 
endeavouring  to  obtain  as  high  a  price  as  possible  for  his 
works.  Some  of  them  were  published  by  Bcntley,  and  one 
or  two — including  the  '  Recollections  of  Abbotsford  and 
Newstead,'  which  was  accepted  on  the  strong  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Lockhart — by  Mr.  Murray. 

For  many  years   no  attempt  was  made  to  bring  out 
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pirated  editions  of  these  works  in  England,  till  at  Icngtb,  in 
1843,  Mr.  Bohn  announced  a  complete  edition  of  the  works 
of  Washington  Irving,  when  it  became  necessary  to  proceed 
by  action  at  law,  and  endeavour  to  protect  the  property 
in  these  supposed  copyrights.  The  result  is  found  in  the 
following  clear  and  explicit  letter  of  Mr.  John  Murray,  who 
succeeded  his  father  in  1843  : — 

yohn  Murray,  junior,  to  Mr.  Irving. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Having  troubled  you  so  often,  and  I  fear  seriously,  on 
the  subject  of  my  lawsuit  with  Bohn,  it  is  with  peculiar 
satisfaction  that  1  now  write  to  toll  you  that  it  is  at  an  end. 
Mr.  Bohn  has  offered  me  terms  which  are  satisfactory  to 
me  and  not  humiliating  to  him.  He  has  destroyed  for  me 
all  value  in  your  works,  and  I  make  over  to  him  the  copy- 
rights. I  regret  to  part  with  them,  but  it  seemed  to  me 
the  only  way  to  get  out  of  the  squabble,  which  was 
becoming  very  serious,  my  law  expenses  alone  having  run 
up  to  ^^850.  One  good,  at  least,  has  been  elicited  out  of 
this  contest — it  has  settled  the  right  of  foreigners  to  hold 
copyright  in  this  country  ;  for  I  am  assured  by  my  counsel. 
Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  one  of  the  soundest  heads  at  our  bar» 
that  the  recent  decision  of  our  judges  on  that  head  is  not 
likely  to  be  reversed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  or  any  other 
tribunal.  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  has  studied  the  subject 
minutely,  and  made  an  admirable  speech  in  the  Queen's 
Bench,  on  my  side.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  '  Life  of 
Washington,'  and  other  works  to  come  from  your  pen,  may 
yet  bring  advantage  to  their  author  from  this  countrj' ;  but 
priority  of  publication  in  England  is  an  indispensable  con- 
dition, and  must  in  all  cases  be  guaranteed  and  carefully 
attested  at  the  time  of  appearance.  No  one  can  desire 
more  than  I  do  an  international  copyright  arrangement 
with  the  Americans.  In  my  desire,  I  am  not  surpassed  by 
Mr.  Bohn,  nor  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer ;  but  I  differ  from  them  in 
the  strong  conviction  which  I  feel,  that  it  is  not  by  pirating 
the  American  books  that  the  object  is  to  be  attained. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  sincerely, 

John  Murray. 
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Lockhart  was  by  this  time  fully  installed  as  editor  of 

the  Quarterly,    While  new  to  his  position,  he  was  always 

desirous  of  having  the  opinions  of  others  as  to  his  work. 

"You   should    tell    me,"   he   wrote    to    Murray,   on   "all 

I     occasions  what  you   feci  and  what  you   hear  about  the 

Review.     It  is  only  so  that  I  can  hope  to  be  guided  with 

advantage  ;   for  people  will  speak   to  you  more  candidly 

than  to  me." 

I         Mr.  J.  T.  Coleridge,  the  late  editor,  had  offered  to  review 

Hallam's  'Constitutional    History  of   England/  but   the 

work  was   handed   over  to  Robert  Soulhey ;   and  on  the 

Quarterly  reaching  Mr.  Hallam  at  Rome,  he  sent  an  angry 

message  to  Mr.  Murray,  protesting   against  the  pique  of 

Southcy,  and  the  hostility  of  the  editor  in  admitting  such 

a   review  ;   and  intimating  that  his  transactions  with  the 

publisher  must  come  to  an  end.     His  impression  was  that 

the   publisher  was   influenced   by  his  deference  to   Tory 

opinions. 

To  this   remonstrance  Mr.  Murray  sent   the  following 

[reply  :— 

^K  John  Murray  to  Mr.  Hallam, 

^V  June  27th,  1838 

^f  "  If  I  were  so  foolish  as  to  admit  of  such  influence  in  the 
^  regulation  of  my  business,  its  operation  must  inevitably  be 
in  the  selection  of  what  I  should  publish,  and  not  in  dis- 
paraging of  what  I  had  incurred  both  risk  and  expense  in 
printing.  No!  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  publish,  with  equal 
integrity,  for  Croker  and  Leigh  Hunt,  Scott  and  Moore, 
Southey  and  Rutlcr,  Hobhouse  and  GifTord,  Napier  and 
Strangford.  I  have  received  many  personal  civilities,  and 
I  own  obligations  to  the  Whigs,  but  the  Tories !  I  paid  to 
the  utmost  their  undcr-secretarics  of  state,  secretaries  of 
state,  bishops,  and  even  two  prime  ministers,  for  advo- 
cating their  own  cause.  They  took  my  money,  but  never 
did  they  confer  the  slightest  favour  in  return  either  upon 
Gifford  or  myself.  So  much  for  my  Tory  relations  ;  and, 
with  regard   to   the  article   upon   your  '  History '  in  the 
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Quarterly^  I  trust  that  you  have  been  convinced  of  the 
absolute  injustice  of  allowing  it  to  make  the  smallest 
difference  in  those  personal  relations  with  myself,  by  which 
I  have  been  so  long  gratified  and  honoured." 

Mr.  Murray  continued  that,  if  Mr.  Southey's  article  had 
been  rejected,  it  would  have  been  published  elsewhere, 
and  perhaps  in  a  more  objectionable  form. 

"To  have  such  statements  published  would  have  mined 
my  character  by  insinuating  that  I  would  not  suffer  any 
works  published  by  myself  to  be  fairly  reviewed.  You 
cannot  think  me  fool  enough  to  allow  any  parly  feeling  to 
risk  such  a  charge.  I  do  not  mean  to  offer  the  .slightest 
apology  for  the  appearance  of  the  article,  because  I  am 
conscious  that  I  have  nothing  personally  to  do  with  it ; 
but,  as  I  feel  an  interest  in  anything  that  concerns  you,  so 
1  express  my  regret  at  any  annoyance  which  may  have 
been  associated  with  my  name." 

Mr.  Hallam  did  not,  however,  allow  his  resentment  to 
endure  long,  and  this  incident  made  no  difference  whatever 
in  his  friendship  with  Mr.  Murray.  Their  next  corre- 
spondence, after  many  interviews,  was  with  respect  to  the 
appearance  of  the  '  History  of  Literature,'  which  was 
published  by  Mr.  Murray  on  the  same  terms  as  its 
predecessors. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mitchell  being,  about  this  time,  on  a  visit  to 
Southey  in  the  Lake  countr)',  communicated  to  Murray 
that  Southey  "complained  of  Lockhart's  personal  neglect 
of  him."  And  yet  Lockhart  had  one,  if  not  two,  papers  in 
each  number  of  the  Quarterly  by  Southey,  who  received 
jiTioo  for  each  of  them,  and  this  was  the  Laureate's  principal 
source  of  income. 

Mr.  Southey  to  jfohn  Murray. 

August  I3lh,  1827. 
"  I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  overdrawn  my  account ; 
you  have  acted  generously  by  me,  and  I  have  met  with  so 
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little  of  such  treatment  in  my  dealings  with  the  world,  that 
I  am  the  more  gratified  by  having  now,  for  once,  to 
acknowledge  it" 

Lockhart,  like  GifTord  before  him,  had  to  act  as  a  sort 

^of  buffer  between   Murray's   kindness  to  his  contributors 

and  the  articles  which  they  thought  should  appear  in  the 

Review.    Yet  Lockhart  was  constantly  praising  Southey  in 

his  communications  with  Murray. 

Mr.  Lockhart  to  John  Murray, 

"  I  hope  all  is  right  about  Southey.  We  cannot  afford 
to  lose  him.  For  the  actual  bustle  of  passing  politics  his 
is  not  the  hand  ;  but  he  is  continually  upholding  that  grave 
character  and  Christian  philanthropy  which  lends  effect  to 
the  sharper  diatribes  of  mere  worldly  intellects.  If  you 
write  to  him  again  on  the  length  of  articles,  please  say  our 
object  is  only  to  restore  the  Q.  R.  to  its  own  original  plan 
and  arrangement.  Down  to  these  four  or  five  years  past 
twelve  articles  were  usual  in  a  number.  But  perhaps 
he  is  not  the  one  to  be  further  cut  down.  I  have  read 
Mr.  Dodd's  'Trial  of  Charles.*  It  is  not  only  well,  but 
splendidly  done."  * 

I.x>ckhart  had  often  occasion  to  be  at  Abbotsford  to  see 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  was  then  carrying  on,  single-handed, 
that  terrible  struggle  with  adversity,  which  has  never  been 
equalled  in  the  annals  of  literature.  His  son-in-law  went 
down  in  February  1827  to  sec  him  about  further  articles, 
but  wrote  to  Murray  :  "  I  fear  we  must  not  now  expect  Sir 
W.  S.'s  assistance  ere  '  Napoleon  '  be  out  of  hand."  In  the 
following  month  of  June  Lockliart  wrote  from  Portobcllo: 
"  Sir  W  Scott  has  got  *  Napoleon  '  out  of  his  hands,  and  I 
have  made  arrangements  for  three  or  four  articles  ;  and 


•  The  article  appeared  in  No.  72,  for  October  1837,  and  was  subse- 
quently cnl.irged  and  reprinted  as  a  volume  of  the  Family  Library. 
Mr.  Dodd,  a  barrister,  was  the  author  of  'Our  Autumn  on  the 
Rhine.* 


I  think  we  may  count  for  a  paper  of  his  every  quarter." 

Articles  accordingly  appeared  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  on 
diverse  subjects,  one  in  No.  71.  June  1827,  on  the  '  Works 
of  John  Home';  another  in  No.  72,  October  1S27,  on 
'  Planting  Waste  Lands  '  ;  a  third  in  No.  74,  March  1828. 
on  *  Plantation  and  Landscape  Gardening ' ;  and  a  fourth 
in  No.  ^6,  October  1828,  on  Sir  H.  Davy^s  'Salmonia,  or 
Days  of  Fly-Fishing.'  The  last  article  was  cordial  and 
generous,  like  everything  proceeding  from  Sir  Walter's  pen. 
Lady  Davy  was  greatly  pleased  with  it.  *'  It  must  always 
be  a  proud  and  gratifying  distinction,"  she  said,  "  to  have 
the  name  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  associated  with  that  of  my 
husband  in  the  review  of  'Salmonia.'  I  am  sure  Sir 
Humphry  will  like  his  bairn  the  better  for  the  public 
opinion  given  of  it  by  one  whose  Immortality  renders  praise 
as  durable  as  it  seems  truly  felt." 

With  respect  to  'Salmonia  '  the  following  anecdote  may 
be  mentioned,  as  related  to  Mr.  Murray  by  Dr.  Gooch,  a 
valued  contributor  to  the  Quarterly. 

"At  page  6  of  Salmonia,"  said  Dr.  Gooch,  "it  is  stated 
that  •  Nelson  was  a  good  fly-fisher,  and  continued  the 
pursuit  even  with  his  left  hand.'  I  can  add  that  one  of  his 
reasons  for  regretting  the  loss  of  his  right  arm  was  that  it 
deprived  him  of  the  poxver  of  pursuing  this  amusement 
efficiently,  as  is  shown  by  tlie  following  incident,  which  is, 
I  think,  worth  preserving  in  that  part  of  his  history  which 
relates  to  his  talents  as  a  fly-fisher.  I  was  at  the  Naval 
Hospital  at  Yarmouth  on  the  morning  when  Nelson,  after 
the  battle  of  Copenhagen  (having  sent  the  wounded  before 
him),  arrived  in  the  Roads  and  landed  on  the  Jetty.  The 
populace  soon  surrounded  him,  and  the  military  were 
drawn  up  in  tlie  market-place  ready  to  receive  him  ;  but 
making  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  the  dust  and  the 
clamour,  he  went  straight  to  the  Hospital.  I  went  round 
the  wards  with  him,  and  was  much  interested  in  observing 
his  demeanour  to  the  sailors.  He  stopped  at  every  bed, 
and  to  every  man  he  had  something  kind  and  cheering  to 
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say.  At  length  he  stopped  opposite  a  bed  in  which  a 
sailor  was  lying  who  had  lost  his  right  arm  close  to  the 
shoulder  joint,  and  the  following  short  dialogue  passed 
between  them.  Nelson  :  '  Well,  Jack,  what's  the  matter 
with  you  ?  *  Sailor :  '  Lost  my  right  arm,  your  Honour?  ' 
Nelson  paused,  looked  down  at  his  own  empty  sleeve,  then 
at  the  sailor,  and  then  said  playfully,  '  Well,  Jack,  then 
you  and  I  are  spoiled  for  fishermen  ;  but  cheer  up,  my 
brave  fellow.'  He  then  passed  quickly  on  to  the  next  bed. 
but  these  few  words  had  a  magical  effect  upon  the  poor 
fellow,  for  I  saw  his  eyes  sparkle  with  delight  as  Nelson 
turned  away  and  pursued  his  course  through  the  wards. 
This  was  die  only  occasion  on  which  I  ever  saw  Lord 
Nelson." 


In  June  1827  Charles  Lycll  was  engaged  in  writing  for 
the  Qttarterly  an  article  on  Scrope's  '  Extinct  Volcanoes  of 
France.'  He  was  at  that  time  thinking  of  beginning  a 
work  on  geolc^jy,  and  he  was  under  the  opinion  that 
writing  articles  for  the  Reineio  helped  to  prepare  his  niind 
for  the  work  without  exhausting  his  materials.  He  had 
already  written  two  articles  for  the  Quarterly — -one  on  the 
'Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society/  and  the  other  on 
the  '  State  of  the  Universities.*  Some  competent  judges 
thought  that  in  the  latter  article  he  had  gone  too  far ;  but 
Professor  Henslow  undeceived  him.  The  Professor  said  to 
him  one  day ; 

"  I  have  been  to  Paris,  so  I  have  not  yet  seen  your 
article ;  but  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  writes  to  me  from 
Cambridge  that  a  requisition  is  signing  for  the  medical 
students  to  be  required  hereafter  to  attend  the  lectures  on 
chemistry  and  botany ;  I  suppose,  if  it  succeeds,  we  may 
thank  the  Quarterly.  Now  the  last  drop  makes  the  cuji 
overflow,  and  if  the  seed  vegetates  so  soon  the  soil  must 
have  been  prepared." 

Captain  Francis  B.  Head  was  also  enrolled  as  a  regular 
contributor  to  the  Quarterly.     In   No.  71,  June  1827,  he 
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wrote  his  first  article  on  *  Cornish  Mining  in  America,' 
which  was  so  much  admired  that  Mr.  Murray  requested 
him  to  write  again  on  South  America.  In  answer  to  this 
proposal  Captain  Head  replied : 


Captain  Head  to  John  Murray. 

"  I  can  fairly  assure  you  tliat  I  cannot  conceive  how 
anything  I  can  write  can  possibly  be  worth  the  sum  you 
have  given  mc,  because  writing  is  not  my  trade,  and  never 
has  been  my  habit ;  and  it  is  from  this  fecHng  that  I  pro- 
pose to  make  a  bargain  with  you,  for  I  feel  that,  if  I  was 
only  to  receive  what  the  thing  is  worth,  it  would  be — 
NOTHING.'* 

The  article  which  Murray  had  requested  from  Head  was 
written  from  the  notes  which  he  had  made  on  separate 
scraps  of  paper ;  but  it  was  so  utterly  opposed  to  the 
view  expressed  by  Southey  in  the  Quarterly — in  fact,  it 
was  an  answer  to  his  review — that  it  could  not  be  accepted. 
Lockhart  wrote  to  Head :  "  I  don't  know  how  long 
Statesmen  are  expected  to  be  constant,  but  Reviewers 
must  make  a  fashion  of  being  so  for  three  or  four  months 
togetlicr  at  least"  Captain  Head  was  annoyed  at  the 
rejection  of  his  article,  and  on  his  proposing  to  issue  it  as 
an  answer  to  Southey,  Mr.  Murray  agreed  to  publish  it 
as  a  pamphlet  in  the  following  year. 

In  January  182S,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  called 
upon  to  form  his  first  Ministr}%  and  the  editor  of  the 
Quarterly  soon  found,  as  others  have  in  similar  circum- 
stances, that  the  task  of  defence  is  more  arduous  than 
that  of  the  attack.  The  question  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation was  pressing  for  legislation,  and  the  first  hints  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  were  making  themselves  heard. 
I-ockhart  and  Milman  were  becoming  alarmed  at  the 
state  of  afTairs. 
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Mr.  Lockhart  to  John  Murray. 

"  The  fact  is,  we  all  feel  that  the  accession  of  the  Tories, 
which  gives  light  and  life  lo  so  many  concerns,  is  a  damper 
on  the  poor  Revieiv,  Milman  apprehends  that  Croker,  in 
the  business  of  eulogy  and  defence,  will  be  more  Ein  incum- 
brance than  a  help  ;  and  he,  like  me,  is  excessively  anxious 
to  see  new  hands  and  young  blood.  Alas  I  we  arc  all  getting 
old,  and  it  is  so  difficult  to  whip  up  stirring  interest  about 
any  subject  in  jaded  bosoms." 

Milman  was  desirous  that  the  Revieiv  should  be  more 
independent  With  respect  to  his  article  on  '  Church 
Patronage  and  Clerical  Jobs/  he  wrote : 

The  Rev.  H,  H.  Milman  to  John  Murray. 

"Why  must  every  appearance  of  independent  opinion 
be  carefully  excluded  and  the  air  of  an  apology  given  to 
the  whole  article?  Why  should  the  Quarterly  Review  not 
caution  the  Bishops  against  immoderate  jobs,  of  which 
they  arc  too  often  guilty,  and  then  securing  all  the 
patronage  to  their  own  families  ?  The  system  of  alteration 
thus  adopted  compromises  not  only  the  independence  but 
the  utility  of  the  Review ;  it  ought  to  feci  and  assert  its 
own  authority  on  the  public  mind/* 

The  Qttarieriy  had  as  yet  taken  no  special  position  on 
the  subject  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  Lockhart  was 
much  exercised  in  his  mind  as  to  how  it  should  be  dealt 
with.  In  order  to  be  properly  guided  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Murray : 

Mk  Lock/tart  to  John  Murray, 

I  found  that  the  Quarterly  Reviexv  had  all  along  kept 
neutral  on  the  Catholic  question,  and  have  considered  it 
due  to  your  interests  not  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  propose  any 
change  as  to  this  matter.  My  own  feeling,  however,  is, 
and  always  has  been,  that  the  Question  ivill  be  carried  in 
our  time ;  and  my  only  difficulty  as  to  advising  you  results 
from  the  sense   I   entertain  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of 
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thought  and  language  that  would  be  requisite  for  handling 
the  subject  with  manliness,  and  yet  without  needlessly 
alarming  and  outraging  a  great  body  who  have  hitherto, 
for  aught  I  can  see,  been  the  best  and  steadiest  friends  of 
the  Reviezv.  May  I  beg  you  to  say  to  Mr.  Barrow  that  in 
this  case,  as  in  all  others,  it  is  but  fair  I  should  see  the  MS. 
ere  I  decide  on  rejecting  or  accepting  it  The  mind  of  the 
public,  I  mean  the  respectable  public,  is  in  that  state  on 
this  question  that  everything,  or  nearly  everything,  roust 
depend,  with  me,  upon  the  tone  and  manner  of  execution. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  G.L 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Lockhart  went  down  to  Brighton 
in  the  summer  of  JS28,  accompanied  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Miss  Scott,  Mrs.  Lockhart  and  her  son  John — the  Little- 
john  to  whom  Scott's  charming  '  Talcs  of  a  Grandfather,' 
which  were  at  that  time  in  course  of  publication,  had  been 
addressed.  It  was  on  the  boy's  account  the  party  went 
to  Brighton  ;  he  was  very  ill  and  gradually  sinking. 

While  at  Brighton,  Lockhart  had  an  interview  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  wrote  to  Murray  on  the  subject 

Mr.  Lock/iart  to  John  Murray. 

May  18U1,  1828. 

"  I  have  a  message  from  the  D.  of  W.  to  say  that  he,  on 
the  whole,  highly  approves  the  paper  on  foreign  politics, 
but  has  some  criticisms  to  offer  on  particular  points,  and 
will  send  for  me  some  day  soon  to  hear  them.  I  have  of 
course  signified  my  readiness  to  attend  him  any  time  he  is 
pleased  to  appoint,  and  expect  it  will  be  next  week." 

That  the  Duke  maintained  his  interest  in  the  QuarUriy 
is  shown  by  a  subsequent  extract : — 

Mr.  Lockluirt  to  John  Murray. 

Auchcnraich,  January  19th,  1839. 

"  Sir  Walter  met  mc  here  yesterday,  and  he  considered 
the  Duke's  epistle  as  an  effort  of  the  deepest  moment  to 


the  Quarterly  and  all  concerned.  He  is  sure  no  minister 
ever  gave  a  more  distinguished  proof  of  his  feeling  than 
by  this  readiness  to  second  the  efforts  of  a  literary  organ. 
Therefore,  no  matter  about  a  week  sooner  or  later,  let  us 
do  the  thing  justice." 

Before  his  departure  for  Brighton,  Mr.  LocVhart  had 
been  commissioned  by  Murray  to  offer  Sir  Walter  Scott 
^^1250  for  the  copyright  of  his  '  llistorj^  of  Scotland,"  a 
transaction  concerning  which  some  informal  communica- 
tions had  already  passed  ; 

^^  Mr.  Lock  hart  to  John  Murray, 

^r     My  dear  Sir, 

^^  Sir  W.  Scott  has  already  agreed  to  furnish  Dr.  Lardner's 
[  '  Cyclopaedia' with  one  vol. — *  History  of  Scotland' — for 
I  £1000,  and  he  is  now  at  this  work.  This  is  grievous,  but 
'  you  must  not  blame  me,  for  he  has  acted  in  the  full  know- 
ledge of  my  connection  with  and  anxiety  about  the  Family 
Librar>'.  I  answered  him,  expressing  my  great  regret  and 
reminding  him  of  Peterborough.  I  suppose,  as  I  never 
mentioned,  nor  well  could,  money,  that  Dr.  Lardner's 
matter  appeared  more  a  piece  of  business.  Perhaps  you 
may  think  of  something  to  be  done.  It  is  a  great  loss  to 
1  us  and  gain  to  them. 
^^m  Yours  truly, 

'  After  the  failure  of  Ballantyne  and  Constable,  Cadcll, 
who  had  in  former  years  been  a  partner  in  Constable's 
house,  became  Scott's  publisher,  and  at  the  close  of  1S27 
the  principal  copyrights  of  Scott's  works,  including  the 
novels  from  'Waverley*  to  'Quentin  Durward,' and  most 
of  the  poems,  were  put  up  to  auction,  and  purchased  by 
Cadell  and  Scott  jointly  for  ^^8500.  At  this  time  the 
'Tales  of  a  Grandfather*  were  appearing  by  instalments, 
and  Murray  wrote  to  the  author,  begging  to  be  allowed  to 
become  the  London  publisher  of  this  work.     Scott  replied  : 
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Sir  W.  Scott  to  John  Murray. 

6,  Shandwick  Place,  Edinburgh, 

November  astb,  1828. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  was  favoured  with  your  note  some  lime  since,  but 
couid  not  answer  it  at  the  moment  till  I  knew  whether 
I  was  like  to  publish  at  Edinburgh  or  not.  The  motives 
for  doing  so  are  very  strong,  for  I  need  not  tcl!  you  that  in 
litcraiy  affairs  a  frequent  and  ready  conKnunication  with 
the  bookseller  is  a  very  necessary  thing. 

As  we  have  settled,  with  advice  of  Uiose  who  have  given 
me  their  assistance  in  extricating  my  affairs,  to  publish  in 
FZdinburgh,  I  do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  dictate  to 
Cadell  any  particular  selection  of  a  London  publisher.  If 
I  did  so,  I  should  be  certainly  involved  in  any  discussions 
or  differences  which  might  occur  between  my  London  and 
Edinburgh  friends,  which  \iould  be  adding  an  additional 
degree  of  perplexity  to  my  affairs. 

I  feel  and  know  the  value  of  your  name  as  a  publisher, 
but  if  we  should  at  any  time  have  the  pleasure  of  being 
connected  with  you  in  that  way.  it  must  be  when  it  is- 
entircly  on  your  own  account.  The  little  history  designed 
for  Johnnie  Lockhart  was  long  since  promised  to  Cadell. 

I  do  not.  in  my  conscience,  think  that  I  deprive  you  of 
anything  of  consequence  in  not  being  at  present  connected 
with  you  in  literary  business.  My  reputation  with  the 
world  is  something  like  a  high-pressure  engine,  which 
does  very  well  while  all  lasts  stout  and  tight,  but  is 
subject  to  sudden  explosion,  and  I  would  rather  that 
another  than  an  old  friend  stood  the  risk  of  suffering  by 
the  splinters. 

I  feel  all  the  delicacy  of  the  time  and  mode  of  your 
application,  and  you  cannot  doubt  I  would  greatly  prefer  you 
personally  to  men  of  whom  I  know  nothing.  But  they 
are  not  of  my  choosing,  nor  arc  they  in  any  way  responsible 
to  me.  I  transact  with  the  Edinburgh  bookseller  alone, 
and  as  I  must  neglect  no  becoming  mode  of  securing 
myself,  my  terms  are  harder  than  I  think  you,  in  possession 
of  so  well  established  a  trade,  would  like  to  enter  upon, 
though  they  may  suit  one  who  gives  up  his  time  to  them 
as  almost  his  sole  object  of  expense  and  attention. 


SIR  IV.  SCOTT  IN  ADVERSITY. 
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I  hope  this  necessary  arrangement  will  make  no  diffe- 
"rcnce  betwixt  us,  being,  with  regard, 


% 


Your  faithful,  humble  Servant, 

Walter  Scott. 


On  his  return  to  London,  Lockhart  proceeded  to  take 
a  house,  No.  24.  Sussex  Place,  Regent's  Park  ;  for  he  had 
been  heretofore  living  in  the  furnished  apartments  provided 
for  him  in  Pal!  Mall.  Mr.  Murray  again  wrote  to  him  on 
the  subject : 

John  Murray  to  Mr.  Loekharf. 

July  31st,  1828. 

As  you  arc  about  taking  or  retaking  a  house,  I  think  it 
right  to  infonn  you  now  that  the  editor's  dividend  on  the 
Quarterly  Rci'iezu  will  be  in  future  j^ 325  on  the  publication 
of  each  number  ;  and  I  think  it  very  hard  if  you  do  not 
get  ;£'20o  or  ;C3CX)  more  for  your  own  contributions. 

Most  truly  yours, 

John  Murray. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  Lockhart  went 
down  to  Abbotsford,  where  he  found  his  father-in-law 
workino;  as  hard  as  ever. 


Mr.  L&ckluirt  to  John  Murray. 

January  4th,  1829. 
I  have  found  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  grand  health  and  spirits, 
and  have  had  much  conversation  with  him  on  his  hill-side 
about  all  our  concerns.  I  shall  keep  a  world  of  his  hints 
and  suggestions  till  wc  meet;  but  meanwhile  he  has  agreed 
to  write  almost  immediately  a  one  volume  biography  of  the 
great  Earl  of  Peterborough,  and  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  mc  in  considering  the  choice  of  this,  perhaps  the  last 
of  our  romantic  heroes,  as  in  all  respects  happy.  .  .  .  He 
will  also  write  now  an  article  on  some  recent  works  of 
Scottish  History  (Tytler's.  &c.)  giving,  he  promises,  a 
~    VOL.   IL  T 
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complete  and  gay  summary  of  all  that  controversy;  and 
next  No.  a  genera!  review  of  the  Scots  ballads,  whereof 
some  twenty  volumes  have  been  published  within  these  ten 
years,  and  many  not  published  but  only  printed  by  the 
Bannatyne  club  of  Edinburgh,  and  another  club  of  the 
same  order  at  Glasgow.  ...  I  am  coaxing  him  to  make  a 
selection  from  Crabbc,  with  a  preface,  and  think  he  will  be 
persuaded." 

January  3th,  1829. 

"  Sir  Walter  Scott  suggests  overhauling  Caulfield's  por- 
traits of  remarkable  characters  (3  vols.,  1816),  and  having 
roughish  woodcuts  taken  from  that  book  and  from  others, 
and  the  biographies  newly  done,  whenever  they  arc  not 
in  the  words  of  the  old  original  writers.  He  says  the 
march  of  intellect  will  never  put  women  with  beards  and 
men  with  horns  out  of  fashion — Old  Parr,  Jenkins,  Vcnner, 
Mugglcton,  and  Mother  Souse,  are  immortal,  all  in  their 
several  ways.  I  am  getting  on  with  'Napoleon,'*  and  shall 
have  a  good  store  of  MS.  for  the  printer  when  I  return, 
which  will  be  very  soon." 

Lockhart  proceeded  to  Edinburgh  to  have  an  interview, 
on  behalf  of  Murray,  with  Professor  Wilson  with  a  view 
to  securing  the  Professor's  help  in  the  publication  by 
Murray  of  the  *  Naval  History  of  Britain.'  Lockhart 
reported  that  Wilson  was  willing  to  do  the  work  at  the 
rate  of  £\<xx>  for  the  four  volumes.  His  proposal  was 
agreed  to ;  but^  so  far  as  we  can  understand,  the  work,  if 
begun,  was  never  printed  or  published 

By  1829  Scott  and  Cadelt  had  been  enabled  to  obtain 
possession  of  all  the  principal  copyrights,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  one-fourth  shares  of '  Marmion,'held  by  Murray 
and  Longman  respectively.  Sir  Walter  Scott  applied  to 
Murray  through  Lockhart,  respecting  this  fourth  share 
The  following  was  Murray's  reply  to  Sir  Walter  Scott : — 

•  The  '  Life  of  Napoleon,'  by  Lockhart,  formed  the  first  volumes  of 
Murray's  '  Family  Library.'    See  p.  296. 
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Jo/in  Murray  to  Sir  Waiter  Scott. 

June  Sth,  1829. 

My  dear  Sir. 

Mr.  Lockhart  has  at  this  mnment  communicated  to  me 
your  letter  respecting  my  fourth  share  of  the  copyright  of 
'  Marmjon.'  I  have  already  been  applied  to  by  Messrs. 
Constable  and  by  Messrs.  Longman,  to  know  what  sum  I 
would  sell  this  share  for ;  but  so  highly  do  I  estimate  the 
honour  of  being,  even  in  so  small  a  degree,  the  publisher 
of  the  author  of  the  poem,  that  no  pecuniary  consideration 
whatever  can  induce  me  to  part  with  it.  Rut  there  is  a 
consideration  of  another  kind,  which,  until  now,  I  was  not 
aware  of,  which  would  make  it  painful  to  me  if  I  were  to 
retain  it  a  moment  longer.  I  mean,  the  knowledge  of  its 
being  required  by  the  author,  into  whose  hands  it  was 
spontaneously  resigned  in  the  same  instant  that  I  read 
his  request.  This  share  has  been  profitable  to  me  fifty- 
fold  beyond  what  either  publisher  or  author  could  have 
anticipated  ;  and,  therefore,  my  returning  it  on  such  an 
occasion,  you  will,  I  trust,  do  me  the  favour  to  consider  in 
no  other  light  than  as  a  mere  act  of  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment for  benefits  already  received  by,  my  dear  sir, 

f  P.S. — -It  will  be  proper  for  your  man  of  business  to 
prepare  a  regular  deed  to  carry  this  into  eflfect,  which 
I  will  sign  with  the  greatest  self-satisfaction,  as  soon  as  I 
receive  it 


Your  obliged  and  faithful  Servant. 

John  Murray. 


» 


Sir  W,  Seott  to  John  Murray. 

Edinburgh,  June  12th,  1829. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Nothing  can  be  more  obliging  or  gratifying  to  me  than 
the  very  kind  manner  in  which  you  have  resigned  to  me 
the  share  you  held  in  '  Marmion,'  which,  as  I  am  circum- 
stanced, is  a  favour  of  real  value  and  most  handsomely 
rendered.  I  hope  an  opportunity  may  occur  in  which  I 
may  more  effectually  express  my  sense  of  the  obligation 
than  by  mere  words,  I  will  send  the  document  of  trans- 
^  T  2 
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fcrcncc  when  it  can  be  made  out     In  the  meantime  I  am» 
with  sincere  regard  and  thanks, 

Your  most  obedient  and  obliged  Servant. 

Walter  Scott. 

At  the  end  of  August  1829,  Lockhart  was  again  at 
Abbotsford,  and  sending  the  slips  of  Sir  Walter's  new 
article  for  the  next  Quaticrly.  He  had  already  written 
for  No.  Tf  the  article  on  'Hajji  Baba,*  and  for  No.  81  an 
article  on  the  *  Ancient  History  of  Scotland.'  The  slips 
for  the  new  article  were  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  last,  in 
a  review  of  Tytler's  'History  of  Scotland.'  The  only  other 
articles  he  wrote  for  the  Quarterly  were  his  review  of 
Southcy's  'Life  of  John  Bunyan,'  No.  86,  in  October,  1830; 
and  his  review — the  very  last — of  Pitcaim's  *  Criminal 
Trials  of  Scotland,'  No.  88,  in  February',  1831. 

His  last  letter  to  Mr.  Murray  refers  to  the  payment  for 
one  of  these  articles  : 


Sir  W.  Scott  to  John  Mttrray, 

Abbotsford,  Monday,  183a 

My  dear  Sik, 

I  acknowledge  with  thanks  your  remittance  of  £\O0t  and 
I  will  be  happy  to  light  on  some  subject  which  will  suit 
the  Rei'iew,  which  may  be  interesting  and  present  some 
novel  t)'.  But  I  have  to  look  fon,vard  to  a  very  busy 
period  betwixt  this  month  and  January,  which  may  prevent 
my  contribution  being  ready  before  that  time.  You  may 
be  assured  that  for  many  reasons  I  have  every  w^ish  to 
assist  the  Quarterly,  and  will  be  always  happy  to  give  an/ 
support  which  is  in  my  power. 

I  have  inclosed  for  Moore  a  copy  of  one  of  Byron's  letters 
to  me.  I  received  another  of  considerable  interest,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  right  to  give  publicity  without  the  permis^ 
sion  of  a  person  whose  name  is  repeatedly  mentioned, 
hope  the  token  of  my  good  wishes  will  not  come  too  late 
These  letters  have  been  only  recovered  after  a  long  searck 
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through  my  correspondence,  which,  as  usual  with  literary 
folks,  is  sadly  confused. 

I  beg  my  kind  compliments  to  Mrs.  Murray  and  the 
young  ladies,  and  am,  yours  truly, 

Walter  Scott. 

Scott  now  began  to  decline  rapidly,  and  was  suffering 
much  from  his  usual  spasmodic  attacks  ;  yet  he  had  Turner 
with  him,  making  drawings  for  the  new  edition  of  his  poems. 
Referring  to  his  last  article  in  the  Quarterly  on  Pitcaim's 
*  Criminal  Trials,'  he  bids  Lockhart  to  inform  Mr.  Murray 
that  "no  one  knows  better  your  liberal  disposition,  and  he 
is  aware  that  ;^  50  is  more  than  his  paper  is  worth."  Scott's 
illness  increased,  and  Lockhart  rarely  left  his  side. 

1  Mr.  Lockliart  to  John  Murray. 

^^  Chicfswood,  September  t6th,  1831. 

"  "Yesterday  determined  Sir  W.  Scott's  motions.  He  owes 
to  Croker  the  offer  of  a  passage  to  Naples  in  a  frigate 
which  sails  in  about  a  fortnight.  He  will  therefore  proceed 
southwards  by  land  next  week,  halting  at  Rokcby,  and 
with  his  son  at  Notts,  by  the  way.  We  shall  leave 
Edinburgh  by  next  Tuesdays  steamer,  so  as  to  be  in  town 
before  him,  and  ready  for  his  reception.  We  arc  all 
deeply  obliged  to  Croker  on  this  occasion,  for  Sir  Walter 
is  quite  unfit  for  the  fatigues  of  a  long  land  journey,  and 
the  annoyances  innumerable  of  Continental  inns ;  and,  above 
all,  he  will  have  a  good  surgeon  at  hand,  in  case  of  need. 
The  arrangement  has  relieved  us  all  of  a  great  burden  of 
annoyances  and  perplexities  and  fears." 

Another,  and  the  last  of  Lockhart's  letters  on  this  subject, 
lay  be  given  : — 

Mr,  Lockhart  to  John  Murray. 

Chiefswood,  September  19th,  1S31. 

Dear  Murray. 

In  consequence  of  my  sister-in-law,  Annie  Scott,  being 
taken   unwell,  with   frequent  fainting   5ts,  the   result,  no 
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doubt  of  over  anxieties  of  late,  I  have  been  obliged  to  let 
my  wife  and  children  depart  by  to-morrow's  steamer  without 
me,  and  I  remain  to  attend  to  Sir  Walter  tliro'  his  land 
progress,  which  will  begin  on  Friday,  and  end,  I  hope  well, 
on  Wednesday.  If  this  should  give  any  inconvenience  to 
you,  God  knows  I  regret  it,  and  God  knows  also  I  couldn't 
do  otherwise  without  exposing  Sir  W.  and  his  daughter  to 
a  feeling  that  I  had  not  done  my  duty  to  them.  On  the 
whole,  public  affairs  seem  to  be  so  dark  tliat  I  am  inclined 
to  think  our  best  course,  in  the  Quarterly,  may  turn  out  to 
have  been  and  to  be,  that  of  not  again  appearing  until  the 
fate  of  this  Bill  has  been  quite  settled.  My  wife  will,  if  you 
are  in  town,  be  much  rejoiced  with  a  visit ;  and  if  you 
write  to  me,  so  as  to  catch  me  at  Rokeby  Park»  Greta 
Bridge,  next  Saturday,  *tis  well. 

Yours, 

J.  G.  LOCKHART. 

P.S. — But  I  see  Rokeby  Park  would  not  do.  I  shall  be 
at  Major  Scott's,  isth  Hussars,  Nottingham,  on  Monday 
night 

It  would  be  beyond  our  province  to  describe  in  these 
pages  the  closing  scenes  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  life :  his 
journey  to  Naples,  his  attempt  to  write  more  novels,  his 
failure,  and  his  return  home  to  Abbotsford  to  die.  His 
biography,  by  his  son-in-law  Lockhart,  one  of  the  best  in 
the  whole  range  of  English  literature,  is  familiar  to  all  our 
readers  ;  and  perhaps  never  was  a  more  faithful  memorial 
erected,  in  the  shape  of  a  book,  to  the  beauty,  goodness^ 
and  faithfulness  of  a  noble  literary  character. 

In  this  work  we  are  only  concerned  with  Sir  Walter's 
friendship  and  dealings  with  Mr.  Murray,  and  of  these  the 
foregoing  correspondence,  extending  over  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  is  sufficient  comment.  When  a  committee 
was  formed  in  Sir  Walter's  closing  years  to  organize  and 
carry  out  some  public  act  of  homage  and  respect  to  the 
great  genius,  Mr.  Murray  strongly  urged  that  the  money 
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collected,  with  which  Abbotsford  was  eventually  redeemed, 
should  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  all  the  copyrights  for 
the  benefit  of  Scott  and  his  family  :  it  cannot  but  be  matter 
of  regret  tliat  this  admirable  suggestion  was  not  adopted. 

During  the  year  1827  the  present  Mr.  Murray  was 
residing  in  Edinburgh  as  a  student  at  the  University,  and 
attended  the  memorable  dinner,  at  which  Scott  was  forced 
to  declare  himself  the  author  of  the  '  Waverlcy  Novels.' 

His  account  of  the  scene,  as  given  in  a  letter  to  his 
father,  forms  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this  chapter. 

"  I  believe  I  mentioned  to  you  that  Mr.  Allan  had 
kindly  offered  to  take  me  with  him  to  a  Theatrical  Fund 
dinner,  which  took  place  on  Friday  last.  There  were  pre- 
sent about  300  persons^ — ^a  mixed  company,  many  of  them 
not  of  the  most  respectable  order.  Sir  Walter  Scott  took 
the  chair,  and  there  was  scarcely  another  person  of  any 
note  to  support  him  except  the  actors.  The  dinner,  there- 
fore, would  have  been  little  better  than  endurable,  had  it 
not  been  remarkable  for  the  confession  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  '  Wavcrley  Novels.' 

"  This  acknowledgment  was  forced  from  him,  I  believe, 
contrary  to  his  own  wish,  in  this  manner.  Lord  Meadow- 
bank,  who  sat  on  his  left  hand,  proposed  his  health,  and 
after  pa^nng  him  many  compliments^  ended  his  speech  by 
saying  that  the  clouds  and  mists  which  had  so  long  sur- 
rounded the  Great  Unknown  were  now  revealed,  and  he 
appeared  in  his  true  character  (probably  alluding  to  the 
expQsS  made  before  Constable's  creditors,  for  I  do  not  think 
there  was  any  preconcerted  plan).  Upon  this  Sir  Walter 
rose,  and  said,  '  I  did  not  expect  on  coming  here  to-day 
that  I  should  have  to  disclose  before  300  people  a  secret 
which,  considering  it  had  already  been  made  known  to 
about  thirty  persons,  had  been  tolerably  well  kept.  1  am 
not  prepared  to  give  my  reasons  for  preserving  it  a  secret, 
caprice  had  certainly  a  great  share  in  the  matter.  Now 
that  it  is  out,  I  beg  leave  to  observe  that  I  am  sole  and 
undivided  author  of  those  novels.  Every  part  of  them  has 
originated  with  me,  or  has  been  suggested  to  me  in  the 
course  of  my  reading.  I  confess  I  am  guilty,  and  am 
almost  afraid  to  e.xamine  the  extent  of  my  delinquency. 
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*'  Look  on't  again,  I  dare  not ! "  The  wand  of  Prospcro  is 
now  broken,  and  my  book  is  buricd»  but  before  I  retire  I 
shall  propose  the  health  of  a  person  who  has  given  so  much 
delight  to  ail  now  present,  The  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie.' 

"  I  report  this  from  memory.  Of  course  it  is  not  quite 
accurate  in  words,  but  you  will  find  a  tolerable  report  of  it 
in  the  C(tledoniatt  Meratry  of  Saturday.  This  declaration 
was  received  with  loud  and  long  applause.  As  this  was 
gradually  subsiding,  a  voice  from  the  end  of  the  room  was 
heard  *  exclaiming  in  character,  '  Ma  conscience !  if  my 
father  the  Bailie  had  been  alive  to  hear  that  ma  health 
had  been  proposed  by  the  Author  of  Waverley.*  &c.,  which, 
as  you  may  suppose,  had  a  most  excellent  effecL" 

•  The  speaker  on  this  occasion  was  the  actor  Mackay,  who  had 
attained  considerable  celebrity  by  his  representation  of  Scottish 
characters,  and  especiaUy  of  that  of  the  famous  Bailie  ia  *  Rob  Roy.' 


(  28t  ) 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

NAPIER'S  'PENINSULAR  WAR '— CROKER'S  *  BOSWELL '— 
TKE  FAMILY  LIBRARY — THE  LADIES  OF  LLAN- 
GOLLEN, ETC 

The  public  has  long  since  made  up  its  mind  as  to  the 
merits  of  Colonel  Napier's  *  History  of  the  Peninsular 
War.'  It  is  a  work  which  none  but  a  soldier  who  had 
ser\*ed  through  the  war  as  he  had  done,  and  who,  moreover, 
combined  with  practical  experience  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  war,  could  have  written.  A  proof  of 
this  is  afforded  by  the  miserable  failure  of  Southey's 
History.  Napier,  with  all  his  knowledge  and  abilities, 
was  not  free  from  the  prejudices  of  party.  He  was  a 
Whig  ;  his  friend  Sir  John  Moore  weis  the  military  hero 
of  his  heart,  and  it  was  long  before  he  could  persuade 
himself  that  Wellington  would  succeed  where  Moore 
had  failed.  He  was  inclined  to  do  at  least  full  justice 
to  the  French,  and  in  particular  to  Marshal  Soult,  with 
whom  he  had  formed  a  firm  friendship  while  a  prisoner 
in  his  hands.  This  led  to  Soult's  entrusting  to  him  his 
confidential  papers  and  despatches. 

At  the  outset  of  his  work  he  applied  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  for  his  papers.  This  rather  abrupt  request 
took  the  Duke  by  surprise.  The  documents  in  his 
possession  were  so  momentous,  and  the  great  part  of 
them  so  confidential  in  their  nature,  that  he  felt  it  to  be 
impossible  to  entrust  them  ir.dLscriminately  to  any  man 
living.  He,  however,  promised  Napier  to  put  in  his 
hands   any  specified   paper  or  document    he   might  ask 
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for,  provided  no  confidence  would  be  broken  by  its 
examination.  He  also  ofTered  to  answer  any  question 
Napier  might  put  to  him,  and  with  this  object  invited 
him  to  Strathfieldsaye,  where  the  two  Generals  discussed 
many  points  connected  with  the  campaign. 

Though  Murray  was  the  publisher  of  Southey's  Histor>' 
of  the  War  in  Spain,  Napier  applied  to  him  to  undertake 
his  work,  and  some  correspondence  ensued  before  an 
arrangement  was  definitely  arrived  at.  In  May  1827  we 
find  Murray  sending  to  Colonel  Napier  General  Foy's 
posthumous  and  fragmentary  History  of  the  War.  which 
had  been  submitted  to  him  for  publication  : — 


Colonel  IV,  Napier  to  John  Murray. 


Dear  Sir. 


Bromham,  Wilts, 

December  5th,  1828. 


My  first  volume  is  now  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  and  as 
T  think  that  in  matters  of  business  a  plain  straight fonvard 
course  is  best,  I  will  at  once  say  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
valuable  part  of  my  work,  and  leave  you  to  make  a 
proposition  relative  to  publication  of  the  single  volume, 
reserving  further  discussion  about  the  whole  until  the  other 
volumes  shall  be  in  a  more  forward  state. 

The  volume  in  question  commences  with  the  secret 
treaty  of  Fontainebleau  concluded  in  1809,  and  ends  with 
the  battle  of  Corunna.  It  will  have  an  appendix  of  original 
documents,  many  of  which  are  extremely  interesting, 
and  there  will  also  be  some  plans  of  the  battles.  My 
authorities  have  been  : — 

1.  All  the  original  papers  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple. 

2.  Those  of  Sir  John  Moore. 

3.  King  Joseph's  correspondence  taken  at  the  battle  > 

Vittoria,  and  placed  at  my  disposal  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  Among  other  papers  arc  several 
notes  and  detailed  instructions  by  Napoleon  which 
throw  a  complete  light  upon  his  views  and  proceed- 
ings in  the  early  part  of  the  war. 
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14.  Notes    of   conversations    held    with    the    Duke    of 
Wellington  for  the  especial  purpose  of  connecting 
my  account  of  his  operations. 
5.  Notes  of  conversation  with  officers  of  high  rank  in  the 
French,  English,  and  Spanish  services. 
6.  Original  journals,  and  the  most  unreserved  communi- 
cations with  Marshal  Soult 
7.  My  own  notes  of  affairs  in  which  I  have  been  present. 
8.  Journals  of  regimental  officers  of  talent,  and  last  but 
not  least,  copies  taken  by  myself  from  the  original 
muster   rolls   of   the   French   army   as  they  were 
transmitted  to  the  Emperor. 
Having  thus  distributed  all  my  best  wares  in  the  bow 
window,  I  shall   leave  you  to  judge  for  yourself;  and,  as 
the  diplomatists  say,  will  be  happy  to  treat  upon  a  suitable 
basis.     In  the  meantime. 


I  remain,  your  very  obedient  Servant, 

W.  Napier. 


^H  About  a  fortnight  later  (25th  December,  1S27),  he  again 
wrote  that  he  would  have  the  pleasure  of  putting  a  portion 
of  his  work  into  Mr  Murray's  hands  in  a  few  days;  but 
that  "  it  would  be  disagreeable  to  him  to  have  it  referred 
to  Mr.  Southey  for  an  opinion."  Some  negotiations  ensued, 
in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Murray  offered  500  guineas  for 
the  volume.  This  proposal,  however,  was  declined  by 
CoL  Napier,  whereupon  Murray  sent  the  following  letter : — 


yo/m  Mtirray  to  Colonel  Napier. 

January  18th,  1828. 


^B       De.\r  Sir, 

^V  I  believe  you  will  6nd  that  it  is  not  in  my  character  to 
make  any  ungenerous  ofler  for  a  valuable  work,  and  I 
really  thought  at  the  time  that  the  sum  I  proposed  was 
liberal.  But  our  friend,  Dr.  Somcrville,  has  disclosed  to 
mc  since  so  many  important  particulars  of  its  probable 
public  interest,  that  I  am  disposed  to  take  my  chance  of  a 
far  greater  circulation  than  1  had  before  calculated  upon, 
I  will  therefore  oftcr  you  a  thousand  guineas  for  the 
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copyright  of  the  first  volume  of  your  work,  with  the  option 
of  taking  the  future  volumes  at  the  same  sum  per  volume. 
I  must  print  it  of  course  in  my  own  way.  I  assure  you  I 
do  this  with  the  highest  estimation  of  your  MS.,  created  by 
the  little  which  I  have  seen  of  it,  and  with  a  most  earnest 
desire  to  improve  my  connection  with  its  distinguished 
author,  for  whom  I  shall  always  retain  the  greatest  respect 
I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  am,  dear  sir. 


Most  faithfully  yours, 

John  Murray. 


A  few  days  later,  Colonel  Napier  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray, 
accepting  his  offer  of  terms,  and  the  volume  was  accord- 
ingly published  in  the  course  of  1828.  Notwithstanding 
the  beauty  of  its  style  and  the  grandeur  of  its  descriptions, 
the  book  gave  great  offence  by  the  severity  of  its  criticism, 
and  called  forth  a  multitude  of  replies  and  animadversions. 
More  than  a  dozen  of  these  appeared  in  the  shape  of 
pamphlets  bearing  their  author's  names,  added  to  which 
the  Quarterly  Review,  departing  from  the  general  rule, 
gave  no  less  than  four  criticisms  in  succession.  This  inno- 
vation greatly  disgusted  the  publisher,  who  regarded  them 
as  so  much  lead  weighing  down  his  Review^  although  they 
proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Duke's  right-hand  man,  the 
Rt  Hon.  Sir  George  Murray.  They  were  unreadable  and 
produced  no  effect  It  is  needless  to  add  the  Duke  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  Washington  Irving  received 
a  copy  of  the  volume  at  Seville,  and  wrote  to  Murray 
that  General  Giron  (Marquis  of  Amarillas)  stated  that  it 
was  full  of  inaccuracies,  especially  when  relating  to  Spain, 
the  Spanish  soldiers,  and  the  Juntas ;  that  it  was  too 
much  founded  on  French  accounts,  and  on  estimates 
made  by  reconnoitring  parties,  which  were  totally  at 
variance  with  the  facts  as  existing  in  official  papers. 
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Mr.  Murray  published  no  further  volumes  of  the 
■History  of  the  Peninsular  War,'  but  at  his  suggestion 
Colonel  Napier  brought  out  the  second  and  succeeding 
volumes  on  his  own  account.  In  illustration  of  tlic  loss 
which  occurred  to  Mr,  Murray  in  publishing  the  first 
volume  of  the  history,  the  following  letter  may  be  given, 
as  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle: — 


John  Murray  to  tltc  Editor  of  the  Morning  ChronicU. 
Albemarle  Street,  Fcbniary  13th,  1837. 

Sir, 


^P  My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article  in  your  paper 
of  the  14th  of  January,  containing  tlie  following  extract 
from  Colonel  Napier's  reply  to  the  third  article  in  the 
Quarterly  Review^  on  his  'History  of  the  Peninsular 
War." 

"  Sir  George  Murray  only  has  thrown  obstacles  in  my  way,  and  if  I 
am  rightly  informed  of  the  following  circumstances,  his  oppcisilion  has 
not  been  confined  to  what  I  have  stated  above.  Mr.  Murray,  the 
bookseller,  purchased  my  first  volume,  with  the  riyht  of  refusal  for  the 
second  volume.  When  the  latter  was  nearly  ready,  a  friend  infum)ed 
me  that  he  did  not  think  Murray  would  purchase^  because  he  h^d 
heard  him  say  that  Sir  George  Murray  had  declared  it  was  ndt 
*Thc  Book.'  He  did  not  point  out  any  particular  error,  but  it  was 
not  *  The  Book,'  mcaahig,  doubtless,  that  his  own  production,  when  it 
appeared,  would  be  'Tlic  Book.'  My  friend's  prognostic  was  not 
false.  I  was  offered  just  half  of  the  sum  given  for  tlie  first  volume. 
I  declined  it,  and  published  on  my  own  account,  and  certainly  1  have 
had  no  reason  to  regret  that  Mr.  Bookseller  Murray  wailed  for  'The 
Book,'  indeed,  he  has  since  told  me  very  frankly  that  be  bad  mistaken 
his  own  interest." 

In  answer  to  the  first  part  of  this  statement,  I  beg  leave 
to  say,  that  I  had  not,  at  the  time  to  which  Colonel  Napier 
refers,  the  honour  of  any  acquaintance  with  Sir  George 
Murray,  nor  have  I  held  any  conversation  or  correspondence 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  Colonel  Napier's  book,  or  of  any 
other  book  on  the  Peninsular  War.  In  reply  to  the  second 
part  of  the  statement,  regarding  the  offer  for  Colonel 
Napier's  second  volume  of  half  the  sum  (viz.  500  guineas), 
^  that  I  gave  for  the  first  volume  (namely,  1000  guineas),  I 

The  article  appeared  in  No.  iii  of  Quarterly,  April  1S36. 
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have  only  to  beg  the  favour  of  your  insertion  of  the  follow- 
ing letter,  written  by  me  to  Colonel  Napier,  upon  the 
occasion  referred  to. 

Albemarle  Street,  May  13th,  1829. 
My  dear  .Sir, 

Upon  making  up  the  account  of  the  sale  of  the  first  volume  of 'The 
History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula'  I  find  that  I  am  at  this  time 
minus  ^545  \is.  At  this  loss  1  do  by  no  means  in  the  present 
instance  repine,  for  I  have  derived  much  pratification  from  being  the 
publisher  of  a  work  which  is  so  intrinsically  valuable,  and  which  has 
been  so  generally  admired,  and  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  me  to  find  by 
this  result  that  my  own  proposal  to  you  was  perfectly  just.  I  will  not, 
however,  venture  to  offer  you  a  less  sum  for  the  second  volume,  but 
recommend  that  you  should,  in  justice  to  yourself,  apply  to  some  other 
publishers  ;  if  you  should  obtain  from  them  the  sum  which  you  are 
right  in  expecting,  it  will  afford  me  great  pleasure,  and,  if  you  do  not, 
you  will  find  me  perfectly  ready  to  negotiate  ;  and  in  any  case  I  shall 
continue  to  be,  with  the  highest  esteem,  dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

John  Murray. 

I  am  confident  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  insert  this 
letter,  and  have  no  doubt  its  contents  will  convince  Colonel 
Napier  that  his  recollection  of  the  circumstances  has  been 
incomplete. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  Servant, 

John  Murrav. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  we  owe  to  Colonel 
Napier's  work  the  publication  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
immortal  '  Despatches.*  The  Duke,  upon  principle,  refused 
to  read  Napier's  work  ;  not  wishing,  as  he  said,  to  quarrel 
with  its  author.  But  he  was  made  sufBciently  acquainted 
with  the  contents  from  friends  who  had  perused  it,  and 
who,  having  made  the  campaigns  with  him,  could  point  to 
praise  and  blame  equally  undeserved,  to  designs  misunder- 
stood and  misrepresented,  as  well  as  to  supercilious  criticistn 
and  patronizing  approval,  which  could  not  but  be  painful 
to  the  great  commander.     His  nature  was  too  noble  to 
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resent  this  ;  but  he  resolved,  in  self-defence,  to  give  the 
public  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  by  publishing 
all  his  most  important  and  secret  despatches,  in  order, 
he  said,  to  give  the  world  a  correct  account  not  only  of 
what  he  did,  but  of  what  he  intended  to  do. 

Colonel  Gurwood  wa-s  appointed  editor  of  the  '  Despatches,* 
and,  during  their  preparation,  not  a  page  escaped  the  Duke's 
eye,  or  his  own  careful  revision.  Mr.  Murray,  who  was 
honoured  by  being  chosen  as  the  publisher,  compared  this 
wonderful  collection  of  documents  to  a  watch :  hitherto 
the  general  public  had  only  seen  in  the  successful  and 
orderly  development  of  his  campaigns,  as  it  were  the 
hands  moving  over  the  dial  without  fault  or  failure, 
but  now  the  Duke  opened  the  works,  and  they  were 
enabled  to  inspect  the  complicated  machinery — the  wheels 
within  wheels — which  had  produced  this  admirable  result 
It  is  enough  to  state  that  in  these  despatches  the  7vftoU 
truth  relating  to  the  Peninsular  War  is  fully  and  elabo- 
rately set  forth. 

At  the  beginning  of  1829  Croker  consulted  Murray  on 
the  subject  of  an  annotated  edition  of 'Boswell's  Johnson.* 
Murray  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  idea  of  a  new 
edition  of  the  work  by  his  laborious  friend,  and  requested 
him  to  put  his  proposals  in  writing.  Accordingly  Croker, 
in  a  few  days  (9th  January,  1829),  sent  Murray  a  long 
letter,  stating  the  method  he  proposed  to  pursue  in 
carrying  out  the  work.* 

Mr.  Murray  at  once  closed  with  Croker*s  proposal,  and 
in  his  answer  wrote,  "  I  shall  be  happy  to  give,  as  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  remunemtion,  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
guineas."  Mr  Croker  accepted  the  offer,  and  proceeded 
immediately  with  the  work. 

[•  The  letter  is  printed  in  th«  '  Croker  Correspondence,'  ii.  :i4. 
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Mr.  Croker  to  ypkn  Murray. 

Dear  Murr^w, 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  last  night,  which  I  received 
this  morning,  allow  mc  to  say  that  your  pecuniary  terms 
are  offered  in  the  same  spirit  of  liberality  (I  had  almost 
said  of  prodigality)  which  has  marked  all  your  transactions  of 
that  nature  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge.  I,  in  return, 
am  bound  to  do  all  I  can  to  make  my  work  not  unworthy 
of  such  liberality.  I  think  it  will  be  better  not  to  embarrass 
the  pages  with  biographical  notes,  but  to  subjoin  a  biogra- 
phical index,  where  each  name  will,  once  for  all,  tell  its  o%vn 
story.  I  shall  also  endeavour  to  throw  as  much  as  I  can 
into  the  Icxt^  and  to  make  my  notes  as  compendious  as  the 
nature  of  the  explanation  to  be  given  will  admit 

Yours,  dear  Murray,  very  sincerely, 

J.  W.  Croker. 

Mr.  Murray  communicated  to  Mr.  Lockhart  the  arrange- 
ment he  had  made  with  Croker.    His  answer  was  : — 

Mr.  Lock/iart  to  John  Murray. 

Jan.  19th.  1S39. 

"I  am  heartily  rejoiced  that  this  'Johnson,*  of  which 
we  had  so  often  talked,  is  in  such  hands  at  whatever 
cost.  Pray  ask  Croker  whether  Boswell's  account  of  the 
Hcbridean  Tour  ought  not  to  be  melted  into  the  book. 
Sir  Walter  has  many  MS.  annotations  in  his  *  Boswell/ 
both  '  Life '  and  '  Tour/  and  will.  I  am  sure,  give  them 
with  hearty  good  will.  ...  lie  will  write  down  all  that 
he  has  heard  about  Johnson  when  in  Scotland  ;  and,  in 
particular,  about  the  amusing  intercourse  between  him  and 
Lord  Auchinleck— Boswell's  father — if  Croker  considers 
it  worth  his  while." 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  oficr  of  information,*  to  a  certain 
extent,  delayed  Croker's  progress  with  the  work.  He 
wrote  to  Mr.  Murray  (17th  Nov.  1829): — '*Thc  reference 
to  Sir  Walter   Scott  delays  us  a   little  as  to  the  revises. 

*  Sir  Walter's  Letter  to  Croker  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the 
*  Croker  Correspondence,'  ii.  28. 
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but  his  name  is  well  worth  the  delay.  My  share  of  the 
next  volume  (the  2nd)  is  quite  done ;  and  I  could  com- 
plete the  other  two  in  a  fortnight." 

While  the  work  was  passing  through  the  press  Lockhart 
again  wrote ; — 

Mr,  Lockhart  to  John  Mm-ray. 

"  I  am  reading  the  new  '  BoswcU '  with  great  pleasure, 
thouijh,  I  think,  the  editor  is  often  wrong.  A  prodigious 
flood  of  light  is  thrown  on  the  book  assuredly  ;  and  the 
incorporation  of  the  'Tour'  is  a  great  advantage.  Now, 
do  have  a  really  good  Index.  That  to  the  former  edition 
I  have  continually  found  inadequate  and  faulty.  The 
book  is  a  dictionary  of  wisdom  and  wit,  and  one  should 
know  exactly  where  to  find  the  dictum  magistri.  Many 
of  Croker's  own  rem?irk.s  and  little  disquisitions  will  also 
be  hereafter  among  the  choicest  of  quotabiiia." 

Croker  carried  out  the  work  with  great  Industry  and 
vigour,  and  it  appeared  in  1831.  It  contained  numerous 
additions,  notes,  explanations,  and  memoranda,  and  as 
the  first  attempt  to  explain  the  difficulties  and  enigmas 
which  lapse  of  time  had  created,  it  may  not  unfairly 
be  said  to  have  been  admirably  edited ;  and  though 
Macaulay,  according  to  his  own  account,  "smashed"  it  in 
the  Edinburgh, '  some  fifty  thousand  of  the  *  Life '  have 
been  sold. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  with  certain  recent  editors  of 
*Bosweirs  Johnson'  to  depreciate  Croker's  edition;  but 
to  any  one  who  has  taken  the  pains  to  make  himself 
familiar  with  that  work,  and  to  study  the  vast  amount  of 
information  there  collected,  such  criticism  cannot  but 
appear  most  ungenerous.     Croker  was  acquainted  with,  or 

•  The  correspondence  on  the  subject,  and  the  criticism  on  the  work 
by  Macaulay,  will  be  found  in  the  *  Croker  Correspondence,'  vol.  ii. 
,  pp.  24-49. 
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sought  out,  all  the  distinguished  survivors  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
own  generation,  and  by  his  indefatigable  efforts  was 
enabled  to  add  to  the  results  of  his  own  literary  research, 
oral  traditions  and  personal  reminiscences,  which  but  for 
him  would  have  been  irrevocably  lost. 

The  additions  of  subsequent  editors  are  but  of  trifling 
value  compared  with  the  information  collected  by  Mr. 
Croker,  and  one  of  his  successors  at  least  has  not  hesitated 
slightly  to  transpose  or  alter  many  of  Mr.  Croker's  notes, 
and  mark  them  as  his  own. 

Mrs,  Shelley,  widow  of  the  poet,  on  receiving  a  present 
of  Croker's  '  Boswell/  from  Mr.  Murray,  said  : — 


Mrs,  Shelley  to  yohn  Murray. 


t 


"  I  have  read  *  Boswcll's  Journal '  ten  times  :  I  hope 
read  it  many  more.  It  is  the  most  amusing  book  in 
the  world.  Besides  that,  T  do  love  the  kind-hearted,  wise, 
and  gentle  Bear,  and  think  him  as  lovable  and  kind  a 
friend  as  a  profound  philosopher.  I  do  not  see,  in  your 
list  of  authors  whose  anecdotes  are  extracted,  the  name  of 
Mrs.  D'Arblay  ;  her  account  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Thrale, 
&c,  in  her  '  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Bumey,'  are  highly  interesting 
and  valuable." 

Among  the  various  other  books  published  by  Mr.  Murray 
between  1827  and  1830,  may  be  mentioned  Captain 
Franklin's 'Narrative  of  a  Second  Expedition  to  the  Shores 
of  the  Polar  Sea,  1825-7.'  When  the  manuscript  of  this 
work  was  referred  to  Mr.  Barrow,  his  opinion  was  that  it 
was  "  a  very  dull  book.  Clapperton.  I  think,  will  make 
you  amends,  but  I  am  obliged  to  dish  him  and  trim  him 
as  much  as  I  dare."  Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable 
opinion  of  Mr.  Barrow,  Franklin's  manuscript  was  accepted 
by  Mr.  Murray,  for  £1200,  and  was  at  once  sent  to 
press. 

Crofton  Croker,  a  cousin  of  John  Wilson,  author  of  the 
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'  Irish  Fairy  Legends,'  was  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
as  being  "as  little  as  a  dwarf,  as  keen-eyed  as  a  hawk, 
and  of  easy,  prepossessing  manners,  something  like  Tom 
Moore,"  His  first  series  of  the  '  Fairy  Legends'  brought 
him  ;^8o;  but  the  demand  for  them  was  so  considerable, 
that  when  the  second  scries  was  ready  for  the  press,  we 
find  Mr.  Murray  writing  to  him  : — 

John  Murray  to  Mr,  Crofton  Crok^, 

February  i3th,  1827, 

My  dear  Crofton, 

Thou  art»  by  far,  too  good  a  fellow  to  be  quarrelled 
with  ;  and,  therefore,  sans  mot,  I  will  do  as  you  propose 
— give  you  j^3CX)  for  the  copyright  of  the  first  and  two  new 
volumes  of  the  '  Irish  Fairy  Legends.'  half  on  the  day  of 
publication  (is  this  as  you  mean  or  wish?),  and  the  other 
half  by  note  at  six  months  from  the  said  day  of  publication. 
I  really  long  to  see  you;  but  pray  believe  that  I  am  always. 

My  dear  friend,  most  sincerely  yours, 

John  Murray. 

Mr.  Henry  Taylor  submitted  his  play  of  '  Isaac  Com- 
nenus/ — his  first  work — to  Mr.  Murray,  in  February  1827. 
Lockhart  was  consulted,  and,  after  perusing  the  play,  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Murray  : — 


Mr,  Lock/iart  to  John  Murray. 


way  worthy  of  coming  out  from  Albemarle  Street.  That 
the  author  might  greatly  improve  it  by  shortening  its 
dialogue  often,  and,  once  at  least,  leaving  out  a  scene, 
and  by  dramatizing  the  scene  at  the  Synod,  instead  of 
narrating  it,  I  think  sufficiently  clear:  but,  probably,  tlic 
author  has  followed  his  own  course,  upon  deliberation,  in 
all  these  matters.  I  am  of  opinion,  certainly,  that  no  poeni 
has  been  lately  published  of  anything  like  the  power  or 
mise  of  this." 

U   2 
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Lockhart's  suggestion  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Taylor, 
who  gratefully  acknowledged  his  criticism,  and  proceeded 
to  amend  his  play.     He  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray  : — 


Mr.  Taylor  to  John  Murrey. 


My  dear  Sir, 


February  32nd»  1837. 


I  thank  you  for  your  note  ;  and  have  much  pleasure  in 
acknowledging  the  liberality  shown  in  your  modification  of 
my  proposal.  With  regard  to  the  scene  at  the  Synod  : 
though  it  is  more  than  three  years  since  I  wrote  that  scene, 
I  recollect  being  conscious,  at  the  time,  that  it  was  un- 
dramatically  managed,  and  wishing  to  manage  it  as  your 
friend  has  suggested  I  thought  then  I  could  not  do  it, 
but,  perhaps,  I  may  be  able  to  do  it  now, 

Mr.  Taylor  made  a  very  unusual  request.  He  proposed 
to  divide  the  loss  on  his  drama  with  the  publisher!  He 
wrote  to  Mr.  Murray  : — 

*'  I  have  been  pretty  well  convinced,  for  some  time  pai^^l 
that  my  book  will  never  sell,  and,  under  these  circumstanceiP^ 
I  cannot  think  it  proper  that  you  should  be  the  sole  sufferer. 
Whenever,  therefore,  you  arc  of  opinion  that  the  book  has 
had  a  fair  trial,  I  beg  you  to  understand  that  I  shall  be 
ready  to  divide  the  loss  equally  with  you,  that  being,  I 
conceive,  the  just  arrangement  in  the  case." 

Though  Mr.  Lockhart  gave  an  interesting  review  of 
*  Isaac  Comnenus/  in  the  Quarterly,  it  still  hung  fire,  and 
did  not  sell.  A  few  years  later,  however,  Henry  Taylor 
showed  what  he  could  do,  as  a  poet,  by  his  '  Philip  van 
Artevelde,'  which  raised  his  reputation  to  the  highest  point. 
Moore,  after  the  publication  of  this  drama,  wrote  in  his 
'  Diary  ' : — "  I  breakfasted  in  the  morning  at  Rogers's,  to 
meet  the  new  poet,  Mr.  Taylor,  author  of  'Philip  van 
Artevelde '  :  our  company,  besides,  being  Sydney  Smith 
and  Southey.  'Van  Artevelde*  is  a  tall,  handsome  young 
fellow.     Conversation  chiefly  about  the  profits  booksellers 
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malce  of  us  scribblers.  I  remember  Peter  Pindar  saying, 
one  of  the  few  times  I  ever  met  him,  that  the  booksellers 
drank  their  wine  in  the  manner  of  the  heroes  in  the 
hall  of  Odin,  out  of  authors'  skulls.'*  This  was  a  sharp 
saying ;  but  Rogers,  if  he  had  chosen  to  relate  his  own 
experiences  when  he  negotiated  with  Mr.  Murray  about 
the  sale  of  Crabbe's  works,  and  the  result  of  that  nego- 
ciation,  might  have  proved  that  the  rule  was  not  of 
universal  application. 

Mrs.  Graham,  who  by  this  time  had  become  Mrs.  Call- 
cott,  after  her  return  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  she  had 
been  companion  and  governess  to  the  Princesses  of  Brazil, 
again  devoted  herself  to  literary  work.  Mr.  Murray  put 
into  her  hands,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting,  and  in  a 
great  measure  re-writing,  Lord  Byron's  '  Voyage  of  the 
Blonde  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.'  Although  Mr.  Murray 
had  sent  her  ;^loo  for  her  work,  he  afterwards  added 
something  more,  against  which  she  protested  in  the 
following  words : — 

I 


Mrs.  Caiicott  to  John  Murray, 

February  20th,  1827, 
"Thank  you  many  thousand  times  more  for  thinking  of 
me  so  kindly  than  for  the  value  of  the  bill.  One  thing  I 
doubt  about.  I  considered  myself  already  paid  for  the 
Blonde^  and  do  not  understand  how,  all  things  considered, 
you  can  give  mc  any  more  for  it.  Besides,  there  are  so- 
many  teasing  you  about  it,  that  I  feel  uneasy  at  receiving 
more.  So,  unless  you  can  show  me  good  cause  for  taking 
more,  I  won't  use  the  said  bill,  or  receive  anything  beyond 
the  ;f  loo  you  have  already  given  me.  ...  I  will  take  care 
that  the  work  shall  be  as  well  done  as  /  can  make  ir» 
although  thus  paid  when  only  half  done.  My  best  love  to 
Mrs.  Murray  and  your  girls.  Mr.  Caiicott  joins  me  in 
ail  manner  of  good  wishes  to  you.  In  two  hours  I  shall 
no  longer  be  Maria  Graham,  but  under  any  name  your 
grateful  and  sincere  friend." 
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Dr.  Paris  had  a  curious  correspondence  with  Mr.  Murray 
in  1829,  He  had  published  an  elementar^^  work,  called 
*  Philosophy  in  Sport  made  Science  in  Earnest/  anony- 
mously, lest  it  should  damage  his  professional  position ; 
for  there  arc  some  persons  who  think  that  a  man  who 
writes  a  book,  and  still  more  one  who  writes  a  poem, 
is  good  for  nothing  in  the  way  of  professional  business. 
Dr.  Paris's  book,  however,  sold  remarkably  well,  and  he 
then  consulted  Mr.  Murray  as  to  a  second  edition. 
**You  would  be  ver>'  much  amazed,"  he  said,  "as  to  the 
various  opinions  I  have  received  upon  the  subject.  The 
Novelist  is  for  getting  rid  of  the  Philosophy,  and  the 
Philosopher  is  anxious  to  exclude  the  Novel, — so  that, 
if  I  were  to  follow  the  advice  given,  I  should  be  in 
the  situation  of  the  husband  with  a  young  and  old 
wife — the  one  pulling  out  all  the  grey,  and  the  other 
all  the  brown  hairs  ;  and  all  that  would  be  left  of  the 
work  would  be  its  pasteboard  covers."  A  new  edition 
was,  however,  published,  and  it  long  continued  to  be  a 
popular  book  with  young  people,  eager  for  the  firet 
glimmerings  of  science. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Croker  to  Murray,  respecting  the 
Letters  of  Horace  Walpole  to  Mr.  Mason,  which  were 
published  some  years  later,  is  worth  recording  : — 


Mr.  Croker  to  John  Murray. 

May  7th,  iSsS. 

Dear  Murray, 
I  return,  having  read  through,  the  first  volume  of*  Horace 
Walpolc's  Letters  to  Mr.  Mason.*  Two  of  these  letters 
establish,  by  direct  evidence,  what  the  world  had  all  along 
suspected,  that  the  'Heroic  Epistle'  and  the  'Postscript' 
were  written  by  Mason.  They  also  confute  Mr.  Pilkington's 
notion  that  Walpole  had  a  considerable  share  in  the 
composition  of  the  lively  Satires,  but  they  leave  undecided 
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*«y  suspicion  that  Walpole  furnished  many  of  the  ideas 
and  facts,  though  Mason  supplied  all  the  poetry. 

This  is  the  only  point  of  novelty,  I  had  almost  said  of 
interest,  which  we  find  in  these  letters.  They  are  the  least 
amusing  of  Walpole's.  The  reason  is  that  he  and  Mason 
had  at  this  time  no  common  acquaintance,  and  hardly  any 
common  topic,  but  Mason's  '  Life  of  Gray.'  So  that  the 
chit-chat  of  Society,  and  the  strings  of  proper  names,  all 
set  in  anecdotes,  which  adorn  his  other  letters  have  not  a 
place  in  these.  I  dare  say  the  subsequent  correspondence 
improves,  but  even  this  volume  is  very  well  worthy  of  the 
press.  There  are  some  particulars  about  Gray  which  are 
still  interesting  in  Walpole's  way  of  telling  them,  though 
Mason  has  given  them  to  the  public  in  his  own  way. 

I  think  it  a  pity  that  there  is  not  a  general  edition  of 
Walpole's  letters,  with  copious  notes.  Miss  Berry  could, 
and  I  think  ought  to,  do  this  honour  to  the  memory  of  her 
old  friend.  His  letters,  I  am  satisfied,  will  be  the  amuse- 
ment of  posterity,  as  Madame  de  Sevign<^'s  arc  ;  but  a 
great  deal  of  the  wit  will  be  lost,  and  the  whole  will 
become  obscure  if  notes  are  not  (before  it  is  too  late) 
added  to  explain  his  allusions,  many  of  which  are  already 
dark  even  to  me — a  kind  of  contemporary,  for  I  was 
fifteen  years  old  when  he  died. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  W.  Croker. 


The  Family  Library'  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Mr.  Murray  had  long  contemplated  a  serial  publication, 
by  means  of  which  good  literature  and  copyright  works 
might  be  rendered  cheaper  and  more  accessible  to  a  wide 
circle  of  readers  than  they  had  hitherto  been.  We  have 
already  seen  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Constable  on 
the  subject  in  1825,  when  the  Edinburgh  publisher  was 
about  to  bring  out  his  Miscellany. 

The  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  was 
established  in  1828,  with  Henry  Brougham  as  Chairman. 
Mr.  Murray  subscribed  £\0  to  this  Society,  and  agreed 
to   publish    their  *  Library    of  Entertaining    Knowledge.* 
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Shortly  afterwards,  however,  he  withdrew  from  this  under- 
taking, which  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Knight,  and  reverted 
to  his  own  proposed  pubh'cation  of  cheap  works. 

The  first  volume  of  'The  Family  Library'  appeared 
in  April  1829.  Murray  sent  a  copy  to  Charles  Knight, 
who  returned  him  the  first  volume  of  the  'Library  of 
Entertaining  Knowledge.  * 

Mr.  Cltarles  Knight  to  John  Murray. 

"  We  each  launch  our  vessels  on  the  same  day,  and 
I  most  earnestly  hope  that  both  will  succeed,  for  good 
must  come  of  that  success.  We  have  plenty  of  sea- 
room  and  need  never  run  foul  of  each  other.  My  belief 
is  thai,  in  a  very  few  years,  scarcely  any  other  description 
of  books  will  be  published,  and  in  that  case  we  that  are 
first  in  the  field  may  hope  to  win  the  race." 

Mr.  Murray's  intention  was  to  include  in  the  Library 
works  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  including  Historj-,  Bio- 
graphy, Voyages  and  Travels,  Natural  History,  Science, 
and  general  literature.  They  were  to  be  written  by  the 
best  known  authors  of  the  day — Sir  Walter  Scott,  Southey, 
Milman,  Lockhart,  Washington  Irving,  Barrow,  Allan 
Cunningham,  Dr.  Brewster,  Captain  Head,  G,  R.  Gleig, 
Palgravc,  and  others.  The  collection  was  headed  by  an 
admirable  '  Life  of  Napoleon,'  by  J.  G.  Lockhart,  partly 
condensed  from  Scott's  *  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,'  and 
illustrated  by  George  Cruikshank.  When  Lockhart  was 
first  invited  to  undertake  this  biography  he  consulted  Sir 
Walter  Scott  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  doing  so.  Sir 
Walter  replied : — 

Sir.  W,  Scott  to  Mr,  Lockhart, 

Oct.  30th,  1828. 

"Your  scruples  about  doing  an  epitome  of  the  'Life  of 
Boney '  for  the  Family  Library  that  is  to  be,  are  a  great 
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deal  over  delicate.  My  book  in  nine  thick  volumes  can 
never  fill  the  place  which  our  friend  Murray  wants  you  to 
fill,  and  which  if  you  don't  some  one  else  will  right  soon. 
Moreover,  you  took  much  pains  in  helping  me  when  I  was 
beginning  my  task,  and  I  afterwards  greatly  regretted  that 
Constable  had  no  means  of  remunerating  you,  as  no  doubt 
he  intended  when  you  were  giving  him  so  much  good 
advice  in  laying  down  his  grand  plans  about  the  Mis- 
cellany. By  all  means  do  what  the  Emperor*  asks.  He 
is  what  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  not,  much  a  gentleman, 
and  knowing  our  footing  in  all  things,  would  not  have 
proposed  anything  that  ought  to  have  excited  scruples  on 
your  side."t 

The  book  met  with  A  warm  reception  from  the  public, 
and  went  through  many  editions.  The  *  Life  of  Alexander 
the  Great,'  by  the  Rev.  J.  Williams,  Rector  of  tlie 
Academy,  Edinburgh,  was  followed  by  Allan  Cunning- 
ham's '  Lives  of  the  Artists/  in  six  volumes,  which  is 
probably  the  best  work  Cunningham  ever  produced.  In 
the  preface  to  the  last  volume,  after  thanking  others  for 
their  assistance,  he  wrote  : — 

"  I  have  incurred  obligation  to  many  friends  during 
the  course  of  the  work,  but  to  none  so  much  as  to 
Mr.  Lockhart  who  not  only  suggested  the  undertaking,  but. 
when  in  town,  has  been  so  kind  as  to  help  me  in  its 
progress,  often  pruning  what  was  redundant,  and  bringing 
light  to  what  was  obscure." 

When  the  first  volumes  appeared,  Mr,  Murray  sent  a 
copy  of  them  to  his  friend  Sharon  Turner. 

Mr.  Sharon  Turner  to  John  Murray. 

"  I  am  quite  happy  that  your  'Family  Library  '  succeeds 
so  well  ;   not  only  for   your  own   sake,  but  because  the 

•  From  the  lime  of  his  removal  to  Albemarle  Street,  Mr.  Murray 
was  universally  known  amung  "  the  Trade  "  as  "  The  Emperor  of  the 
West." 

t  Lockhart's  '  Life  of  Scoil' 
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success  is  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  the  British  heart 
I  was  but  this  very  morning  thinking  how  much  good 
you  will  do  by  it,  and  how  much  the  public  have  really 
been  indebted  to  you.  I  am  one  of  those  who  kfiovf 
that  the  Quarterly  Review  was  entirely  your  own  con- 
ception and  plan.  I  need  not  say  how  much  that 
has  benefited  the  public  mind.  Your  'Family  Library' 
is  composed  on  the  right  moral  principles,  and  as  far 
as  it  has  gone,  inculcates  the  right  and  useful  feelings. 
My  idea  this  morning  at  my  breakfast,  as  I  looked  over 
the  list  of  your  eighteen  intended  publications  in  this 
sense  was,  that  it  would  be  an  admirable  couuteractwn 
on  the  minds  of  youth  to  those  evil  or  useless  pubh- 
cations  which  I  perceive  to  be  soliciting  them  from  several 
other  quarters.  It  will  make  valuable  knowledge,  and  the 
better  sentiments  popular,  and  I  said  to  myself,  Murray  may 
always  feel,  when  he  recollects  his  Quarterly  and  '  Family 
Library,*  that  he  has  not  lived  uselessly  to  Mankind." 

The  next  work  in  *  The  Family  Library '  was  the 
Rev.  H.  H.  Milman's  '  History  of  the  Jews,'  in  three  vols,, 
which  occasioned  much  adverse  criticism  and  controversy 
to  Milman  himself,  who  was  regarded  by  some  orthodox 
Churchmen  as  a  man  of  heretical  views.  It  is  difficult 
for  us  who  live  in  such  different  times  to  understand  or 
account  for  the  tempest  of  disapprobation  with  which  a 
work,  which  now  appears  so  innocent,  was  greeted,  or 
the  obloquy  with  which  its  author  was  assailed.  The 
'  History  of  the  Jews '  was  pronounced  unsound ;  it  was 
alleged  that  the  miracles  had  been  too  summarily  dis- 
posed of;  Abraham  was  referred  to  as  an  Arab  sheik, 
and  Je^vish  history  was  too  sacred  to  be  submitted  to 
the  laws  of  ordinary  investigation.  Hence  Milman  was 
preached  gainst,  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  from  the 
University  and  other  pulpits,  Jn  the  most  unmeasured 
language,  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  pernicious 
of  writers.  Even  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  expostulated  with 
Mr.  Murray  as  to  the  publication  of  the  book.     He  said 
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he  had  seen  it  in  the  window  of  Carlisle,  the  in5del 
bookseller,  "as  if  he  thought  it  suited  his  purpose."  Turner 
went  on  to  say  that  he  regretted  that  the  author  shrank 
from  the  Miracles  and  the  Prophecies,  and  that  Milman 
had  got  his  ideas  from  the  German  semi-theology. 

Mr.  SItaron  Turner  to  John  Murray. 

"There  is  no  middle  way  between  truth  and  falsehood. 
Revelation  either  is  revelation,  or  it  is  not.  It  is  to 
be  believed  if  true,  and  rejected  if  false.  AU  revelation 
must  be  supernatural,  and  therefore  miraculous.  A  revela- 
tion without  miracle  is  to  my  mind  an  impossibility.  The 
absence  of  miracles  is  a  demonstration  that  the  Pretender 
is  an  imfKJStor  ;  for  how  can  the  Deity  communicate  His 
will  to  man  but  by  supernatural  means.  It  was  consistent 
in  Hume  to  deny  miracles,  because  he  was  an  atheist ;  and 
if  atheism  be  truth,  there  certainly  can  be  no  miracles, 
because  there  would  be  no  Divine  power  to  produce  them. 
But  as  atheism  is  a  false  opinion,  and  as  a  Creating  Deity 
exists,  miracles  arc  always  possible,  and  arc  the  natural 
and  necessary  companions  of  His  will,  because  that  being 
an  addition  to  ordinary  nature  must  be  what  is  beyond 
ordinary  nature,  and  therefore  supernatural." 

Mr.  Murray  sent  Sharon  Turner's  expostulation  to 
Mr.  Milman,  who  was  then  engaged  with  the  third 
volume,  and  on  sending  it  to  Mr.  Murray  for  press,  he 
wrote:*- 

Tfie  Rev.  H.  II.  Milman  to  John  Murray, 

Reading,  Feb.  1830. 

"  I  think  the  sooner  it  is  out  the  better ;  not  that  it  will 
satisfy  the  fanatics,  but  it  will  I  think  remove  the  scruples 
of  all  sensible  men.  I  return  Mr.  Sharon  Turner's  letter. 
For  his  character  I  have  the  highest  respect,  but  should 
have  valued  his  opinion  on  this  subject  more  highly  some 
twenty  years  ago.  His  letter,  as  indeed  his  later  works, 
savour  strongly  of  the  '  Homilies  of  the  Good  Archbishop 
of  Granada.'  Upon  his  principle,  we  ought  to  believe 
every  miracle  of  every  volume  of  the  'Lives  of  the  Saints.* 
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The  often»repeatcd  charge  of  following  the  Germans  b 
rank  nonsense.  Except  in  one  passage,  where  I  have 
given  different  opinions,  and  theirs  among  the  rest,  there  is 
not  one  explanation  of  a  miracle  borrowed  from  a  German 
divine.  I  have  used  them  only  for  other  purposes.  I  will 
do  nothing  rashly,  but  if  I  am  driven  to  it,  I  will  show 
them,  not  whence  I  have  derived  my  notion  of  the  miracles, 
but  where  precisely  the  same  explanations  are  to  be  found 
— in  Bishop  Mant  and  Dr.  D'Oyly's  '  Bible  ' — and  if  I  am 
forced,  I  will  print  in  parallel  columns. 

'• '  Famil)'  Library '— '  Family  Bible.'  There  is  but  one 
miracle  in  which  we  do  not  agree,  and  in  that  I  have  only 
stated  opinions,  one  of  which  is  that  of  Grotius,  and  have 
given  none  of  my  own. ...  As  for  Carlisle's  window,  the 
Record  may  be  thanked  for  that.  As  tending  to  keep  up 
the  clamour  I  regret  it ;  as  anxious  for  the  extension  of 
sound  religion,  and  confident  of  the  effect  of  my  book  on 
every  unbigoted  mind,  I  only  wish  all  Carlisle's  customers 
would  read  it.  A  noble  lord  once  wrote  to  the  bishop  of  a 
certain  diocese  to  complain  that  a  baronet,  who  lived  in 
the  same  parish,  brought  his  mistress  to  church,  which 
sorely  shocked  his  regular  family.     The  bishop  gravely 

answered,   that  he  was  very  glad  to   hear  that  Sir ■ 

brought  his  naughty  lady  to  church,  and  hoped  that  she 
would  profit  by  what  she  heard  there,  and  amend  her  ways. 
So  say  I  of  Carlisle's  customers." 

39th  March,  183a 

"  I  have  thought  it  as  well  both  for  my  own  satisfaction, 
as  well  as  yours,  to  draw  out  the  parallel  between  my 
miracles  and  those  of  the  *  Family  Bible.'  It  would  I  think 
be  worth  while  to  set  them  up  on  a  slip,  but  by  no  means 
to  publish  without  further  consideration,  as  such  a  step 
might  wound  the  feelings  of  tliose  with  whom  I  would 
stand  well.  I  have  received,  circuitously,  an  opinion  to 
which  I  attach  much  weight,  that  I  should  answer 
Faussett*  I  am  throwing  a  few  thoughts  together  in 
order  to  be  prepared,  though  I  am  by  no  means  convinced 

•  Among  those  who  publicly  condemned  the  '  History  of  the  Jews' 
were  Dr.  Godfrey  Faussclt,  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Margaret  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity,  Oxford,  in  a  sermon  preached  in  1S30,  and  after- 
w.irds  published  ;  as  well  as  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt,  in  fais  Hulscan 
Lectures  for  18^2. 
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of  the  wisdom  of  the  step.  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
what  my  friends  think  on  the  subject,  particularly  men 
like  Hallam.  I  will  write  however  by  to-night's  post  to 
Lockhart  on  this  and  on  several  other  points.  He  is  still 
desirous  that  I  should  undertake  the  '  History  of  Christi- 
anity.' What  say  you?  Are  you  willing  to  engage?  / 
am  weary  to  thath  of  ilie  Jews^  I  almost  wish  they  were 
with  t/ie  Egyptians  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea." 

In  the  third  volume  of  '  The  History  of  the  Jews,' 
Mr.  Milman  took  the  opportunity  of  introducing  in  the 
preface  a  reply  to  his  critics  The  following  letter  is 
interesting  as  indicating  what  the  Jews  themselves  thought 
of  the  history, 

Mr.  Magnus  to  jfohn  Murray. 

March  17th,  1834. 

Sir, 
Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  inform  me  of  the  Chris- 
tian name  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Milman,  and  the  correct  manner 
of  spelling  his  name  ;  as  a  subscription  is  about  to  be 
opened  by  individuals  of  the  Jewish  nation  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  him  with  a  piece  of  plate  for  the  liberal 
manner  in  which  he  has  written  their  history. 

The  piece  of  plate  was  duly  subscribed  for  and  presented, 
with  every  demonstration  of  acknowledgment  and  thanks. 

Mr.  Milman's  '  History  of  Christianity,'  was  not  pub- 
lished until  1840;  and  it  was  pronounced  to  be  an  able, 
learned,  and  profound  work.  In  short.  Milman's  Histories 
have  long  since  taken  their  place  among  English  Classics, 
and  continue  in  great  demand  to  the  present  day.  His 
'History  of  the  Jews'  did  not  prevent  his  preferment, 
as  he  was  promoted  from  the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary's, 
Reading,  to  the  rectorship  of  St.  Margaret's.  Westminster, 
and  a  canonry  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Peter ; 
after  which,  in  1849,  he  was  made  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

Captain  Head  took  much  pains  in  preparing  his  '  Life  of 
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Bruce,'  the  African  traveller.     Although  he  was  guided  by 
Bruce's  own  journal,  he  desired  to  make  the  book  original. 

Captain  Head  to  yohn  Murray. 

"  I  have  had  a  tough  job,  but  the  heaviest  part  is  now 
over.  In  going  through  the  volume,  all  Bruce's  best 
descriptions  are  given  in  his  own  words.  The  rest  of 
the  narrative,  which  is  very  carelessly  written,  I  have  con- 
densed, using  Bruce's  words  as  much  as  possible.  I  have 
left  out  all  his  dark  histories  and  abstruse  theories.  Such 
an  indefatigable  devil  never  existed.  Joseph  Hume  is 
nothing  to  him." 

By  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Lockhart.  Head  obtained  an 
introduction  to  the  Foreign  Office,  where  he  found  some 
important  information.     He  again  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray  : — 


Captain  Head  to  John  Murray, 

June  uth,  \%yx 

My  DEAR  Sir, 
Since  I  last  saw  you  I  have  been  for  some  days  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  where  they  gave  me  all  Bruce's  letters  from 
Algiers  ;  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  those  published 
by  Murray  •  are  not  copies  of  the  letters  which  reached  the 
Foreign  Office,  but  composed  afterwards  apparently  from 
memory  or  notes  I  I  therefore  copied  what  I  wanted  from 
the  letters  themselves.  The  job  you  have  given  me  is  indeed 
a  much  more  difficult  one  than  I  believe  you  had  any  idea 
of  I  have  been  jogging  very  hard  and  constantly  ;  but  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  I  find  the  subject  growing  on  my 
hands.  I  am  so  very  averse  to  a  long-winded  storj%  or  a 
big  book,  that  I  assure  you  I  had  every  wish,  and  have 
made  many  endeavours,  to  bring  the  subject  within  the 
dimensions  of  your  original  proposal  (which  I  shall  be 
perfectly  willing  still  to  execute),  but  on  mature  reflection, 
for  your  interest  as  well  as  my  own  reputation,  I  am  now 
of  opinion  that  you  should  decidedly  determine  on  having 

•  '  Travels  to  Discover  the  Source  of  the  Nile.*    By  James  Bruce. 
Edited,  wiih  a  Life  of  Bruce,  by  Alexander  Murray.    7  vols.     1805. 
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a  second  volume,  for  in  books,  as  well  as  in  steam,  conden- 
sation may  be  carried  too  far. 

The  book  was  however  condensed,  and  published  in 
one  volume,  according  to  the  original  arrangement.  Mr. 
Barrow,  after  completing  his  'Mutiny  o{  ^hc  Bounty*  sent 
in  the  MSS.  to  Mr.  Murray,  who  forwarded  to  him  300 
guineas  for  his  work.  "  It  is  too  much,"  said  Barrow,  "and 
it  is  in  accordance  with  your  usual  liberality.  You  must 
therefore  let  me  send  you  back  the  odd  j^^iS-"  And 
Barrow's  cheque  for  ^^15  was  enclosed. 

When  the  forty-seven  volumes  of 'The  Family  Library' 
had  been  completed,  the  whole  series  and  the  remaining 
stock  were  handed  over  to  Tegg  &  Co.  *The  Life  of 
Peterborough/  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  *  The  Life  of 
Wolfe/  by  Robert  Southey,  were  never  published. 

In  the  summer  of  1829,  Mr.  Murray  with  his  family 
made  a  tour  in  the  West  of  England  and  in  Wales,  and 
the  following  account  of  a  visit  to  the  survivor  of  the 
Ladies  of  Llangollen  will  form  an  interesting  conclusion 
to  this  chapter : — 

yokn  Murray  to  yokn  Murray,  junior. 

Corwen,  August  24th,  1829. 

"  I  am  also  travelling  in  a  part  of  Europe  very  little 
known  to  the  English,  I  mean  ihcir  own  country.  I  have 
been  perfectly  astonished,  and  perfectly  filled  with  admi- 
ration and  delight,  at  the  richness,  splendour,  and  magni- 
ficence of  the  soil  and  scenery  which  I  have  passed 
through  on  ray  way  from  Chepstow,  through  Herefordshire 
(a  most  splendid  county,  scarcely  known  and  never  visited), 
through  Llangollen  to  this  place,  and  I  cannot  refrain  from 
thinking  of  the  thousands  of  the  wealthy,  noble,  and 
accomplished  of  this  nation  who,  after  having  visited 
almost  every  other  part  of  this  world,  have  at  length 
passed  into  the  world  to  come,  without  knowing  anything 
of  their  own  country. 
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"  We  had  a  great  treat  yesterday,  and  the  day  previous, 

in  being  invited  to  introduce  ourselves  to  the  celebrated 
Miss  Ponsonby,  of  whom  you  must  have  heard  as  be- 
coming early  tired  of  fashionable  life,  and  having  with- 
drawn, accompanied  by  a  kindred  friend,  Lady  Eleanor 
Butler,  to  a  delightful  and  at  that  period  unfrequented 
spot,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Llangollen,  overhanging  the 
rapid  and  beautiful  river  Dec.  The  latter  lady  died  there 
a  few  months  ago  at  the  age  of  91,  after  having  lived  with 
Miss  Ponsonby  in  the  same  cottage  upwards  of  fifty  years 
It  is  ver>'  singular  that  the  ladies  intending  to  rehire  from 
the  world,  absolutely  brought  a//  f/te  worid  to  visit  them,  for 
after  a  few  years  of  seclusion  their  strange  story  was  the 
universal  subject  of  conversation,  and  there  has  been  no 
person  of  rank,  talent,  and  importance  in  any  way  who  did 
not  procure  introductions  to  them.  All  that  was  passing  in 
the  world  they  had  fresh  as  it  arose,  and  in  four  hours' 
conversation  with  Miss  Ponsonby  one  day,  when  we  were 
alone,  and  during  three  the  next,  when  Mrs.  M.  and  my 
daughters  were  with  me,  I  fuund  that  she  knew  everybody 
and  everything,  and  was  at  the  age  of  80,  or  nearly  so,  a 
most  inexhaustible  fund  of  entertaining  instruction  and 
lively  communication.  The  cottage  is  remarkable  for  the 
taste  of  its  appropriate  fitting  up  with  ancient  oak,  pre- 
sented by  different  friends,  from  old  castles  and  monasteries, 
&c.,  none  of  it  of  less  antiquity  than  1200  years.  She 
declared  to  me  that  during  the  whole  fifty  years  she  never 
knew  a  moment  that  hung  heavy  upon  her,  and  no  sorrows 
but  from  the  loss  of  friends." 
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MOORE'S  'LIFE  OF  BYRON.' 

In  1827  or  1828  Mr.  Hanson,  the  late  Lord  Byron's 
solicitor,  wrote  to  Murray,  enquiring,  on  behalf  of  the 
executors,  whether  he  would  be  willing  to  dt.spose  of  his 
interest  in  the  first  five  cantos  of  '  Don  Juan.'  Mr.  Murray, 
however,  had  long  been  desirous  of  publishing  a  complete 
edition  of  the  works  of  Lord  Byron,  "  for  the  public,"  he 
wrote,  "are  absolutely  indignant  at  not  being  able  to  obtain 
a  complete  edition  of  Lord  Byron's  works  in  this  country  ; 
and  at  least  15,000  copies  have  been  brought  here  from 
France."  Murray  proposed  that  those  copyrights  of  Lord 
Byron,  which  were  the  property  of  his  executors,  should  be 
valued  by  three  respectable  publishers,  and  that  he  should 
purchase  them  at  their  valuation.  Mr.  Hobhouse,  to  whom 
as  one  of  the  executors  this  proposal  was  made,  was  anxious 
that  the  complete  edition  should  be  published  in  England 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  but  he  stated  that  "some 
obstacles  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  Messrs.  Hunt 
having  upon  hand  some  hundred  copies  of  their  two 
volumes,  which  they  have  asked  a  little  time  to  get  rid  of, 
and  for  which  they  are  now  accounting  to  the  executors." 

Murray  requested  Mr.  Hanson  to  apply  to  the  executors, 
and  inform  him  what  sum  they  required  for  the  works  of 
Lord  Byron,  the  copyrights  of  which  were  in  their  possession. 
This  they  refused  to  state,  but  after  considerable  delay, 
during  which  the  Hunts  were  disposing  of  the  two  volumes, 
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the  whole  of  the  works  of  Lord  Byron  which  were  not  in 
Mr.  Murray's  possession  were  put  up  to  auction,  and 
bought  by  him  for  the  sum  of  £^%Z%.  These  included  the 
'  Hours  of  Idleness,*  eleven  cantos  of  '  Don  Juan,'  the  '  A^c 
of  l^ronzc,'  and  other  works — all  of  which  had  already  been 
published. 

Notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  Lord  Byron's  Me- 
moirs, described  in  a  previous  chapter,  Murray  had  never 
abandoned  the  intention  of  bringing  out  a  Biography  of  his 
old  friend  the  poet,  for  which  he  possessed  plenteous 
materials  in  the  mass  of  correspondence  which  had  passed 
between  them.  Although  his  arrangement  with  Thomas 
Moore  had  been  cancelled  by  that  event,  his  eye  rested  on 
him  as  the  fittest  person,  from  his  long  intimacy  with  the 
poet,  to  be  entrusted  with  the  task,  for  which,  indeed,  Lord 
Byron  had  himself  selected  him. 

Accordingly  in  1826  author  and  publisher  seem  to  have 
drawn  together  again,  and  begun  the  collection  of  materials, 
which  was  carried  on  in  a  leisurely  way,  until  Leigh  Hunt's 
scandalous  attack  on  his  old  patron  and  benefactor*  roused 
Murray's  ardour  into  immediate  action. 

It  was  eventually  resolved  to  publish  the  Life  and 
Correspondence  together  ;  and  many  letters  passed  between 
Murray  and  Moore  on  the  subject.  Moore  wrote  to  Murray 
from  Sloperton  Cottage  : — 

Mr,  Moore  to  John  Murray, 

July  31st,  1S26. 
My  dear  Sir, 

I  am  rather  anxious  to  know  what  you  have  done,  since 
I  left  town,  towards  collecting  the  letters  and  other  papers 
for  our  intended  work.  As  my  general  plan  must  depend 
upon  the  extent  of  my  materials,  it  will  be  necessary  for 

*  '  Recollections  of  Lord  Byron  and  some  of  his  Contemporaries,' 
iSzS.    4to. 
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me  to  have  all  these  fairly  under  my  eyes  before  I  can 
set  myself  definitely  to  the  task  ;  and  the  less  time  wc  now 
lose  with  our  undertaking  the  better.  I  forgot  to  mention, 
the  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  that  Mr. 
Rogers  has  kindly  consented  to  take  all  the  business  part 
of  the  transaction  between  us  on  himself. 

The  negotiations  did  not  take  definite  shape  till  1S28, 
when  Murray  wrote  : — 

John  Murray,  to  Mr,  Moore* 

I 

January  S5th,  1S2S. 
My  DEAR   S[R, 

In  consequence  of  Hunt's  infamous  publication  respecting 
Lord  Byron,  I  have  felt  it  a  duty  no  longer  to  withhold 
the  means  which  I  think  I  possess  of  doing  justice  to  Lord 
Byron's  character  ;  and  I  have  submitted  to  your  friend 
Mr.  Rogers  a  proposal  to  this  effect,  which  he  has  desired 
me  to  say  meets  with  his  entire  approbation.  I  am  there- 
fore anxious  for  an  opportunity  of  seeing  you  immediately. 
Mr.  Rogers  thought  you  were  likely  to  be  in  town  soon  ; 
but  if  this  is  unlikely  or  inconvenient,  I  will  make  a  point 
of  going  to  you,  if  agreeable,  on  Tuesday  ;  in  which  case  I 
shall  be  glad  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  in  what 
coach  I  had  better  secure  a  scat 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  your  faithful  Servant, 

John  Murray. 

A  few  days  later,  Moore  wrote  from  Nottingham,  stating 
that  he  had  been  at  Newstead,  e.vamining  the  Abbey 
and  searching  for  materials  in  the  neighbourhood.  Lord 
Byron's  servants  had  nearly  all  disappeared,  and  he  was 
therefore  unable  to  obtain  much  information  on  the 
spot.  He  enquired  about  the  Rochdale  property,  and 
whether  it  was  still  in  the  family.  "  Have  you  done  any- 
thing with  Hanson  ?  "  he  asked.  "  As  I  am  engaged  upon 
the  youth  of  Lord  Byron,  it  will  be  a  great  object  to  have 

whatever  he  will  give  immediately^ 
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Murray  sent  down  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  his  perusal, 
the  letters  he  had  received  from  Lord  Byron,  and  Mr. 
Lockhart  answered  his  letter : — 

"  Sir  Walter,"  he  said,  "  has  read  the  memorandum 
books  you  were  so  good  as  to  permit  me  to  show  him.  and 
has,  I  am  glad  to  say,  corrected  the  blank  leaves  with 
many  highly  interesting  additamenta,  of  which  we  shall 
see  use,  I  hope,  hereafter." 

In  the  following  month  Mr.  Murray  sent  to  Mr.  Moore 
a  large  instalment  of  Lord  Byron's  correspondence  and 
recollections : — 

John  Murray  to  Mr.  Moore, 

February  27th,  1828. 

My  dear  Sir. 

I  send  you  six  volumes  of  Lord  Byron's  MSS.  and  some 
loose  sheets.  Three  more  volumes,  the  remainder,  shall  be 
forwarded  to  you,  as  you  will  point  out  to  mc.  I  trust  that 
you  will  feel  strongly  the  propriety  of  not  allowing  a 
single  individual — always  excepting  Mrs.  Moore — to  have 
the  power  of  saying  that  he  has  seen  these  volumes.  The 
reason  must  be  perfectly  obvious  on  the  face  of  it,  and 
it  could  not  fail  of  operating  most  injuriously  to  your  work. 
1  must  beg  that  you  will  return  these  volumes  to  me  in 
exactly  the  same  state  in  which  they  are  now  sent  to 
you,  and  that  anything  which,  for  any  reason,  you  do  not 
consider  of  use  for  the  memoirs  you  will  not  use  in  any 
way.  I  hope  these  conditions  are  not  unreasonable  ;  and 
so  success  attend  your  efforts. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

John  Murray. 

Moore,  while  still  searching  for  materials,  writes  to 
Murray: — 

Mr.  Moore  to  yohn  Murray, 

"  I  am  most  anxious  to  know  whether  you  have  made 
any  movement  towards  Hanson.  A  fresh  batch  of  very 
interesting   materials    has    arrived    from    Southwell,  and 
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eveo'thing  promises  that  the  eariy  part  of  the  'Life' 
(before  we  can  touch  at  all  upon  the  great  mass  of  either 
your  papers  or  mine)  will  be  full  of  interest."  Moore 
expressed  himself  most  anxious  to  obtain  information  from 
Scrope  Davies.  "  He  is,  both  from  his  cleverness,  and  the 
materials  he  must  possess,  rather  a  formidable  competitor, 
and  it  might  at  least  be  worth  your  while  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  hini  for  his  work,  so  as  not  to  let  it  fall 
into  the  hands  of  any  one  who  could  make  it  a  weapon 
against  us.  Dr.  Bowring  has  been  very  handsome  in 
furnishing  Byron's  letters  to  him  so  freely  ;  and  he  has 
obtained  from  Italy  the  first  part  of  the  Contessa's  sketch, 
with  a  promise  of  continuation," 

It  was  hoped  that  Mrs.  Shelley  (widow  of  the  poet) 
might  give  some  information  relative  to  the  interviews 
between  Byron  and  Shelley.  On  her  return  from  Italy, 
Mr.  Murray  seems  to  have  thought  of  purchasing  the  copy- 
right of  a  selection  of  Shelley's  works,  and  communicated 
with  Sir  Timothy  Shelley  on  the  subject.  The  answer  to 
his  letter  came  from  Mrs.  Shelley  herself.  She  wrote 
(13th  Jan.  1827),  "  I  write  merely  to  say  that  the  copy- 
rights are  mine,  and  that  if  you  wish  to  make  such  a 
purchase,  I  should  be  happy  to  enter  into  a  negotiation 
with  you  upon  it."  Nothing  further  seems  to  have  been 
done  about  the  use  of  Shelley's  papers ;  but  it  opened  up 
a  communication  between  Murray  and  Mrs,  Shelley  on 
this  and  other  subjects. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  year  (l8th  Feb.  1828) 
Mrs.  Shelley,  during  her  pressing  necessities,  applied  to 
Mr.  Murray  for  a  loan  of  £\O0-  Moore  was  willing  to 
guarantee  one  half  of  the  loan,  but  Murray  advanced  it 
himself.     Moore  wrote  to  him  as  follows  : — 


Mr.  Moore  to  John  Murray. 

"  In  the  middle  of  my  toilette,  I  write  to  say  that  I  am 
quite  delighted  at  what  you  have  done.    She  (Mrs.  Shelley) 
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has  contributed  very  useful  materials  to  our  work,  and  has 

still  some  letters  of  Shelley  to  Lord  B.  which  she  may.  I 
have  no  doubt,  be  prevailed  upon  to  yJve.  It  is  ver>'  hard 
that,  while  phlebotomising  you  so  desperately  myself,  I 
should  thus  be  an  accomplice  with  others  to  draw  blood 
from  you." 

Mrs.  Shelley  accepted  with  "  many  thanks/'  Mr.  Murray's 
advance  of  ;^iOO,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavoured  to 
enlist  his  interest  on  behalf  of  a  novel — most  probably 
*  Lodore* — which  she  had  just  completed. 


Mrs.  Shelley  to  John  Murray. 

February  19th,  182S, 

With  regard  to  my  novel.  I  shall  be  much  pleased  if  you 
will  undertake  its  publication  .  .  .  Mr,  Marshall  mentioned 
to  me  that  you  asked  whether  I  understood  Italian  and  its 
patois,  saying  that  you  had  a  view  in  asking  this.  I  lived 
nearly  six  years  in  Italy  ;  its  language  is  perfectly  familiar 
to  me  ;  and  I  should  not  hesitate  to  undertake  a  work  that 
required  intimate  acquaintance  with  it.  I  should  be  very 
glad  if  you  would  communicate  your  ideas  to  me  on  the 
subject,  and  happy  to  comply  with  j'our  suggestions,  so  far 
as  my  abilities  permit  ...  I  received  Mr.  GiflTord's  edition 
of  '  Ford,*  and  Lord  Byron's  works,  for  which  I  beg  sin- 
cerely to  thank  you. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Mary  SiiEtLEY. 

Mrs,  Shelley  continued  to  write  to  Mr.  Murray  for  books 
for  her  novel;  more  particularly  for  Leland's  'History  of 
Ireland,'  and  *  Memoires  de  Philip  de  Comines,'  "  I  was 
sorry  to  hear  from  Mr.  Marshall,"  she  says  in  one  of  her 
letters,  "  that  you  had  decided  against  the  *  Promessi 
Sposi,' "  She  writes  again  at  Christmas,  enclosing  a  letter 
for  Mr  Moore,  "  I  am  rather  in  haste,  as  it  is  an  answer 
concerning  the  '  Life,'  which  I  am  delighted  to  hear  is  on 
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the  point  of  appearing."  Later  in  the  year  she  writes  to 
Mr.  Murray : — 

Mrs.  Shelley  to  yohn  Murray* 

33  Somerset  Street,  Portraan  Square. 

November  iilh,  1829. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  from  Mr.  Moore  that  you  decline  my 
Romance,  because  I  would  rather  that  you  published  it  than 
any  other  person.  I  can  assure  you  I  feel  all  the  kindness 
of  your  message  to  me  through  Mr.  Moore.  Do  you 
remember  speaking  to  me  about  a  '  Life  of  the  Empress 
Josephine,'  *  Madame  de  Stael,'  etc.  ?  When  I  have  got  free 
from  my  present  occupation,  I  will  communicate  with  you 
on  the  subject,  and  I  hope  by  some  plan,  either  of  my 
writing  for  your  '  Family  Library,*  or  in  some  other  way,  to 
liquidate  my  debt ;  or  I  must  do  it  even  in  a  more  usual 
manner.  I  am  aware  of  your  kindness  concerning  it,  but 
I  could  not  consent  that  an  act  of  civility  on  my  part  to 
Mr.  Moore  should  be  brought  forward  as  cancelling  my 
debt  to  you.  Besides,  it  would  make  me  break  a  vow  I 
made,  never  to  make  money  of  my  acquaintance  with 
Lord  Byron.  His  ghost  would  certainly  come  and  taunt 
me  if  I  did.  This  does  not  remove  but  rather  enhance  the 
value  1  have  for  your  kind  intention. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  obliged, 

Mary  Shelley, 

Fletcher,  Byron's  ser\-ant^  had  returned  to  England, 
and  Moore  requested  that  Murray  should  see  him,  for  an 
account  of  Byron's  illness  and  death  had  appeared  in  the 
Westminster  Review^  evidently  obtained  from  Fletcher. 
Moore  suggested  that  he  should  be  "tipped."  "I  think," 
said  Moore,  "that  £zo  would  be  abundant  for  Fletcher. 
As  to  what  his  communications  are  worth,  twenty  pence 
would  more  than  cover  it,  but  I  think  it  as  well  to  buy  up 
his  stupid  tongue." 

An  agreement  was  drawn  up  by  the  solicitors  of  Murray 
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and  Moore  with  respect  to  the  publication  of  the  Life. 
Moore  enters  in  his  Diar>'  (22nd  Feb.  1828): — '*  At  three 
to  Murray's,  to  sign  and  seal  our  agreement  Present,  the 
two  solicitors,  young  Turner  aad  Clark,  and  Lockhart,  the 
witness.  Dined  witli  Murray  in  celebration  of  the  event; 
company,  Sir  F.  Freeling,  Thomas  Tooke,  T.  Campbell, 
James  Smith,  and  some  women." 

Five  days  later,  Mr.  Moore  went  down  to  Slopcrton 
Cottage,  and  "made  his  first  regular  start  on  *  L.ord  Byron's 
Life/" 

Mr.  Moore  to  John  Murray, 

March  30th,  1828. 

Dear  Sir, 

You  are  hereby  authorized  to  pay  into  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  on  my  account,  three  thousand 
pounds  (according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  signed 
and  sealed  between  you  and  me  on  the  22nd  of  February 
last),  obtaining,  at  the  same  time,  from  them  a  relinquish' 
ment  of  their  claim  to  that  amount  on  me. 

Your  obliged  servant, 

Thomas  Moore. 

On  hearing  from  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  that  the 
money  had  been  paid,  Moore  again  wrote  to  Murray. — 

"The  whole  proceeding.  I  must  say,  is  highly  creditable 
to  your  liberality,  and  I  only  trust  that  the  result  may  be 
all  that  you  deserve." 

While  Moore  was  proceeding  with  his  work — ^the  adver- 
tisement of  which  had  evidently  excited  much  expectation 
and  interest — he  wrote  to  Murray:— 

March  ijih,  1828. 

"A  man  has  just  written  me  a  comical  proposal,  re- 
minding me  of  the  sole  question  some  wiseacre  put  to 
Canova  on  visiting  his  workshop,  viz.  *  What  he  did  with 
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his  chippings  ? ' — this  gentleman  having  heard  that  you 
and  I  are  so  overstocked  with  materials  of  Lord  Byron 
that  we  actually  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  them,  offers 
to  take  the  refuse  off  our  hands  at  a  guinea  per  line ! 
What  do  you  think  of  this  for  '  the  trade  ?  *  " 

Moore  at  first  proceeded  very  slowly  in  writing  out  the 
*  Life,'  but  in  order  to  satisfy  Mr.  Murray  that  he  was 
conscientiously  at  work,  he  wrote  to  him  : — 

Mr.  Moore  to  yohn  Murray. 

August  iStb,  1S28. 

"  I  am  getting  on  rather  slowly  at  present,  as  the  chief 
weight  of  what  /  have  to  do  falls  on  the  earlier  part  ;  but 
so  soon  as  I  arrive  at  the  correspondence  with  you  and 
mc,  paste  and  scissors  will  get  over  the  ground  rapidly, 
and  it  will  be  difficult  to  keep  it  from  being  a  very  large 
volume." 

November  ylh,  1828. 

"  I  have  to  run  up  to  town  in  about  eight  or  ten  days — 
not  for  the  purpose  of  printing  immediately,  but  in  order 
to  have  as  much  of  my  manuscript  as  I  can  copy  out  by 
that  time  calculated  by  your  printer,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
judge  of  the  possible  extent  of  our  volume.  It  is  my  wish, 
with  your  permission,  not  to  go  to  press  till  I  get  fairly 
over  the  marriage — as,  after  that  period,  there  will  be  such 
an  uninterrupted  run  of  letters  as  will  keep  us  from  being 
too  closely  hunted  by  the  devils,  and  leave  mc  freer  for  the 
abundant  correction  I  always  make  in  printing.  Though 
there  is,  of  course,  some  up-hil!  work  for  me  yet,  I  now 
know  my  way,  and  sec  clearly  to  the  end  of  it.  I  am  able 
to  cover  almost  evcrj^  inch  of  the  ground  with  his  own 
letters,  which  is  the  best  footing  Biography  can  have,  and 
you'll  see  that  wc  shall  make  (what  poor  Byron  himself 
called  Mildmay's  *  Crim.  Con.  case  ")  '  a  very  pretty  story ' 
of  it." 

In  the  midst  of  his  labours,  Moore's  child,  his  only 
daughter,  was  hovering  between  life  and  death.  "  I  am 
sure,"  he  wrote  to  Murray,  "you,  as  a  father,  will  feel  for 
mc,  when  I  tell  you  that  (after  all  our  anxieties  and  hopes) 
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the  dreadful  truth  that  there  is  but  little  chance  of  our 
dear  child  surviving,  is  beginning  to  force  itself  upon  us." 
Moore  was  devoted  to  his  little  daughter  Anastasia.  Ooe 
day  she  said  to  him,  "  Papa,  you  write  much  poetry,  but 
you  never  write  anything  for  nne."  He  at  once  penned 
these  few  lines,  which — so  far  as  we  know — have  not  yet 
been  printed : — ■• 

"  Little  May-Fly, 
She  seems  in  the  sky, 

The  dew  is  on  the  Flower  ; 
The  bciimiful  Ree 
Hums  round  the  tree. 
And  the  Bird  sings  in  the  Bower. 

"Little  May-Hy 
Both  yuu  and  1 

Should  bless  that  God  in  Heaven, 
By  whom  the  Flower 
The  Bee  and  the  Bower 

For  our  delight  were  given." 

The  child  rallied,  and,  indeed,  began  to  show  symptoms 
of  amendment,  which  enabled  Moore  to  run  up  town  to 
sec  Murray  on  the  subject  of  the  Life.  In  Moore's  diary 
occur  the  words  :—"  Dined  at  Murray's  ;  company,  Sotheby, 
Chantrey.  and  the  Lockharts."  He  returned  to  Slopcrton, 
to  see  after  his  little  invalid  ;  and  informed  Mr.  Murray  of 
the  result  :— 

Mr.  Moore  to  John  Murray. 

February  15th,  1829. 

"  If  our  little  girl's  amendment  should  admit  of  her  being 
removed  to  town,  I  think  in  about  two  or  three  weeks 
hence  I  shall  take  up  my  whole  establishment  and  fix 
myself  within  reach  of  you  somewhere,  till  our  opus 
magmtm  is  achieved  ...  In  looking  over  again  his  [Lord 
Byron's]  letters  to  you  from  Italy,  I  am  still  more  impressed 

*  Communicated  in  MS.  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Hughes,  Staverton 
Vicarage. 
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with  their  value  and  interest     He  was  shooting  his  shafts 

far  beyond  Albemarle  Street  when  he  wrote  these.  But 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  sacrifice  most  of  his  Venetian 
Amourettes — they  were  such  wretched  things  in  themselves, 
and  he  makes  so  boyishly  much  of  them.  One  of  my 
great  objects,  as  you  will  see  in  reading  me,  is  to  keep  my 
style  down  to  as  much  simplicity  as  1  am  capable  of;  for 
nothing  could  be  imagined  more  discordant  than  the 
mixture  of  any  of  our  Asiatico-Hibcrnian  eloquence  with 
the  simple  English  diction  of  Byron's  letters." 

Murray  showed  the  early  part  of  'Byron's  Life'  to 
Lockhart,  who  replied  to  him  at  once  :— 

Mr.  Lockftart  to  John  Murray. 

February  23rd,  1829. 

"I  can't  wait  till  to-morrow  to  say  that  I  think  the 
beginning  of  '  Byron  '  quite  perfect  in  every  way — the  style 
simple,  and  unaffected,  as  the  materials  are  rich,  and  how 
sad.  It  will  be  Moore's  greatest  work^at  least,  next  to 
the  'Melodies/  and  will  be  a  fortune  to  you.  My  wife  says 
it  is  divine.  By  all  means  engrave  the  early  miniature. 
Never  was  anything  so  drearily  satisfactory  to  the  imagina- 
tion as  the  whole  picture  of  the  lame  boy's  start  in  life." 

Moore  was  greatly  touched  by  this  letter.  He  wrote 
from  Sloperton : — 

Mr.  Moore  to  John  Murray. 

"  Lockhart's  praise  has  given  me  great  pleasure,  and 
his  wife's  even  still  greater  ;  but,  after  all,  the  merit  is 
in  my  subject — in  the  man,  not  in  me.  He  must  be  a 
sad  bungler  who  would  spoil  such  a  story." 

As  the  work  advanced,  Sir  Walter  Scott's  opinion  also 
wa&  asked. 

Mr.  Lockitart  to  John  Murray. 

September  29th,  1829. 

"Sir  Walter  has  read  the  first  120  pages  of  Moore's 
'  Life  of  Byron  * ;  and  he  says  they  are  charming,  and  not 
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a  syllable  de  trop.     He  is  now  busy  at  a  grand  rummage 

among  his  papers,  and  has  already  found  one  of  Lord 
Byron's  letters  which  shall  be  at  Mr.  Moore's  service  forth- 
with. He  expects  to  find  more  of  them.  This  is  curious, 
as  being  the  first  of '  Byron  '  to  Scott." 

Moore  was  not  able  to  carry  out  his  intention  of  imme- 
diately moving  to  London,  for  his  child  was  still  \'^ry  ill. 

Mr.  Moore  to  John  Murray. 

March  7lh,  1829. 

"  I  begin  to  feel  great  confidence  in  our  work  ;  and  as 
soon  as  my  head  has  got  over  the  crisis  of  its  present 
trial,  I  shall  devote  myself  totally  to  the  finishing  of  iL 
I  thought  1  had  felt  my  utmost  about  our  poor  child,  but  as 
the  last  moment  approaches,  I  find  it  hard — very  hard — to 
bear  up." 

Three  days  after,  the  child  died,  to  the  infinite  sorrow  of 
Moore  and  his  wife,  but  his  grief  made  him  devote  himself 
witli  all  tlie  more  assiduity  to  his  literary  work. 

In  March  he  wrote  to  Murray,  about  Dr.  Kennedy's 
'Religious  Conversations  with  Lord  Byron;'  and  in  April, 
about  the  visit  of  Byron  to  Leigh  Hunt  in  Horsemonger 
Lane  Gaol,  and  the  passing  of  the  Bill  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Mr,  Moore  to  John  Murray. 

Bowood,  17th  April,  1829. 

"You  know  Mitchell,  T  think,  Aristophanes  Mitchell 
He  was  one  of  our  party  the  day  Lord  Byron  and  I  dined 
with  Leigh  Hunt  in  prison,  and  I  wish  you  particularly  to 
get  from  him  all  he  recollects  of  that  dinner  in  quod — above 
all,  ask  him  whether  Scott  (the  shot  Scott)  was  not  one  of 
those  who  dropped  in  in  the  evening  .... 

"Mow  peaceable  you  all  are  in  town  after  this  de- 
structive Bill  1  •  I  little  thought  I  should  ever  live  to  sec 

*  Roman  Catholic  Disabilities  Bill. 
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the  end  of  my  politics — but  so  it  is.  The  Duke  has  had 
the  merit  of  exorcising  the  devil  of  rebellion  out  of  mc,  and 
I  am  now  (at  your  service)  as  loyal  and  well-behaved  an 
author  as  you  could  desire.  In  this  feeling,  too,  I  rather 
think  I  am  the  representative  of  the  great  mass  (or  rather 
Mass-goers)  of  my  countrymen.  All  we  wanted  was  fair 
treatment,  and  God  forgive  you  and  your  Quarterly  Re- 
viewers who  so  long  grudged  it  to  us." 

Murray's  next  request  to  Moore  was  that  he  should 
sit  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  for  his  portrait  to  place  beside 
those  of  famous  authors,  which  adorned  his  drawing-room. 
He  had  portraits  of  Byron,  Scott,  Coleridge,  Southcy, 
Gififord,  Croker,  Barrow,  Irving,  Campbell,  Hallam,  Lock- 
hart,  and  Crabbe,  among  poets  and  literary  men  ;  portraits 
of  Sir  John  Franklin,  Captain  Parry,  Captain  Lyon.  Sir 
John  Richardson,  Major  Dcnham,  Richard  Landor,  and 
Captain  Clappcrton,  among  the  voyagers  to  the  North 
Pole  and  discoverers  in  Africa.  Moore  replied  that  he  was 
"quite  overwhelmed"  by  the  compliment,  not  thinking 
that  **his  head  was  worth  the  costly  pencil  of  Sir  Thomas." 
"I  must,  however,"  he  added,  "try  and  furbish  it  up  into 
its  least  potato-look  for  the  occasion." 


Mr,  Moore  to  John  Murray. 

29th  June,  1829. 

"  I  >vas  on  the  point  of  writing  you  a  long  business 
letter  on  the  subject  of  ways  and  means,  but  may  as 
well,  as  I  have  the  opportunity,  despatch  it  briefly  here. 
Last  night,  on  looking  over  my  banker's  book  ("a  beggarly 
account'),  I  was  startled  by  seeing  that  we  are  within  a  day 
or  two  of  the  resurrection  of  that  awful  bill — that  ghost  of 
specie  which  we  have  '  doomed  for  a  time  to  walk  the 
earth '  before  it  returned  to  plague  us,  and  which,  without 
your  assistance,  it  is  wholly  out  of  ray  power  to  lay,  Noiv, 
what  I  want  to  know  briefly  is,  whether,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  unexpected  delay  that  has  occurred  in  our 
work,  and  the  dependence  which  I  had  placed  (vainly  as 


it  now  appears)  on  my  power  of  bringing  it  to  a  conclusion 
about  this  time,  so  as  to  give  me  a  claim  upon  the  sura  still 
remaining  in  your  hands — whether,  taking  all  this  into 
your  merciful  consideration,  you  would  think  it  too  hard 
upon  you,  or  too  soft  of  you,  to  advance  me  forthwith  the 
twelve  months'  bill,  and  let  me  raise  the  supplies  on  it." 

Murray  at  once  complied  with  Moore's  request,  laid  the 
ghost  of  his  bill,  and  enabled  him  to  proceed  in  comfort 
with  the  work.  Meanwhile  he  sat  for  his  portrait  to  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  and  dined  with  him  at  Murray's  in 
company  with  other  friends.  In  his  Diary  occur  the  words 
(19th  November,  1829): — "Dined  at  Murray's;  company, 
Sir  J.  Mackintosh  (whom  I  was  lucky  enough  to  sit  by), 
Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Irving,  Lockhart,  the  Somervilles,  and 
Mr.  Miller,*  who  has  written  well,  it  seems  on  law." 

The  first  volume  of  *  Lord  Byron's  Life  and  Letters,' 
published  on  the  ist  of  January,  1830^  was  read  with 
enthusiasm,  and  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception. 
Moore  says  in  his  Diary,  that  '*  Lady  Byron  was  highly 
pleased  with  the  '  Life,' "  but  among  the  letters  received  by 
Mr.  Murray,  one  of  the  most  interesting  was  from  Mrs. 
Shelley,  to  whom  a  presentation  copy  had  been  sent. 


Mrs.  Shelley  to  John  Murray. 

January  igth,  183a 

Except  the  occupation  of  one  or  two  annoyances,  I  have 
done  nothing  but  read,  since  I  got  *Lord  Byron's  Life." 
I  have  no  pretensions  to  being  a  critic,  yet  I  know  infinitely 
well  what  pleases  me.  Not  to  mention  the  judicious 
arrangement  and  happy  tact  displayed  by  Mr.  Moore, 
which  distinguish  the  book,  I  must  say  a  word  concerning 
the  style,  which  is  elegant  and  forcible.  I  was  particularly 
struck   by   the  observations  on   Lord    Byron's   character 

*"  John  Miller,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
t2t*arUriy, 
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before  his  departure  to  Greece,  and  on  his  return.  There 
is  strength  and  richness,  as  well  as  sweetness. 

The  great  charm  of  the  work  to  me,  and  it  will  have  the 
same  to  you,  is  that  the  Lord  Byron  I  find  there  is  our 
Lord  Byron— the  fascinating,  faulty,  philosophical  being — 
daring  the  world,  docile  to  a  private  circle,  impetuous  and 
indolent,  gloomy,  and  yet  more  gay  than  any  other.  I  live 
with  him  again  in  these  pages — getting  reconciled  (as  I 
used  in  his  lifetime)  to  those  waywardnesses  which  anno)*ed 
me  when  he  was  away,  through  the  delightful  tone  of  his 
conversation  and  manners. 

His  own  letters  and  journals  mirror  himself  as  he  was, 
and  are  invaluable.  There  is  something  cruelly  kind  in 
this  single  volume.  When  will  the  next  come  ?  Impatient 
before,  how  tenfold  more  so  am  I  now.  Among  its  many 
other  virtues,  this  book  is  accurate  to  a  miracle.  I  have 
not  stumbled  on  one  mistake  with  regard  cither  to  time, 
place,  or  feeling. 


I  am,  dear  Sir, 


Your  obedient  and  obliged  Servant. 
Mary  Shelley. 


Moore  hoped  to  be  able  to  get  something  from  the 
American  publishers  for  his  work.  In  his  Diary  he 
wrote : — 

"  Left  some  of  the  printed  sheets  with  Irving  to  be  sent 
oft*  to  America,  he  having  undertaken  to  make  a  bargain 
for  mc  with  the  publishers  there.  If  I  make  but  a  tenth  of 
what  he  has  done  lately  for  himself  in  that  quarter,  I  shall 
be  satisfied." 

Mr.  Irving's  negotiations  answered  their  purpose  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  for  the  advance  sheets  of  the  two 
volumes  of  'The  Life  of  H)Ton,*  Moore  received  ;^5ao, 
but  the  biography  was  shortly  after  reproduced  in  many 
forms  by  all  manner  of  publishers. 

The  first  part  of  *  Lord  Byron's  Life  and  Letters '  was 
reprinted  in  New  York  and  Paris,  and  smuggled  copies 
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were  sent  to  England  for  sale.  Surreptitious  copies  were 
printed  at  Dublin  and  Glasgow,  but  advertisements  inserted 
in  the  newspapers,  cautioning  any  printer  against  printing 
the  book,  or  any  bookseller  against  selling  it,  put  a  stop  to 
this  theft. 

We  return  for  a  moment  to  Moore*s  Diary,  in  which  he 
says  (ist  March,  1830) : — 

"  Dined  with  Murray.  Meant  to  have  joined  the  Lans- 
downes  at  the  play  to  see  Fanny  Kemble,  but  had  a  note 
from  Murray  before  dinner,  to  say:  'For  God's  sake  do 
not  go  to  Lord  Lansdowne's  this  evening  ;  you  live  with 
him,  and  it  can  be  of  no  consequence  to  him,  but  to  me  it 
will  be  thrusting  a  knife  into  my  feelings.'  Company  at 
Murray's:  James  Smith,  the  Lockharts,  Ir\ing,  &c.,  &c. 
Stayed  there  the  whole  evening,  and  sang — the  first  time 
for  near  two  months — and  was  actually  pleased  with  the 
sound  of  my  own  voice.  A  niece  of  Madame  d'Arblay  also 
sang  some  things  with  an  Italian,  and  very  prettily." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  Mr.  Moore  took  up  his 
residence  for  a  time  at  Murray's  house,  where  he  says  he 
was  received  "  most  kindly." 

The  preparation  of  the  second  volume  proceeded  more 
rapidly  than  the  first,  for  Lord  Byron's  letters  to  Murray 
and  Moore  during  the  later  years  of  his  life  covered  the 
whole  period,  and  gave  to  the  record  an  almost  auto- 
biographical character.  It  appeared  in  January  1831,  and 
amongst  many  other  readers  of  it  Mrs.  Somerville,  to 
whom  Mr.  Murray  sent  a  present  of  the  book,  was  full  of 
unstinted  praise. 

Mrs,  Somerville  to  John  Murray. 

January  13th,  1831. 

You  have  kindly  afforded  me  a  source  of  very  great 

interest  and  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  the  second  volume 

of  Moore's  '  Life  of  Byron.'     In  my  opinion,   it   is   very 

superior  to  the  first ;  there  is  less  repetition  of  the  letters  ; 
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^they  arc  better  written,  abound  more  in  criticism  and  ob- 
servation, and  make  the  reader  better  acquainted  with 
Lord  Byron's  principles  and  character.  His  morality  was 
certainly  more  suited  to  the  meridian  of  Italy  than 
England  ;  but  with  all  his  faults  there  is  a  charm  about 
him  that  excites  the  deepest  interest  and  admiration.  His 
letter  to  Lady  Byroii  is  more  affecting  and  beautiful  than 
anything  I  have  read  ;  it  must  ever  be  a  subject  of  regret 
that  it  was  not  sent ;  it  seems  impossible  that  it  should  not 
have  made  a  lasting  impression,  and  might  possibly  have 
changed  the  destinies  of  both.  With  kind  remembrances 
to  Mrs.  Murray  and  the  young  people, 

Believe  me,  truly  yours, 

Mary  Somerville. 

There  were,  however,  different  views  of  the  second 
volume,  of  which  a  few  specimens  are  given  : — 

Colonel  UAgiiUar  to  John  Murray, 

January  15th,  1831. 

"  I  have  sat  up  all  the  night,  and  devoured  every  line 
of  it.  As  a  whole  it  is  beautiful,  the  genuine  transcript 
of  his  mind  and  body.  But  there  arc  passages  in  it  on 
the  score  of  discretion  which  can  never  be  sufikicntly 
regretted,  I  lament  this  the  more  because  you  know  the 
pains  I  took  to  prevent  it  ...  .  The  minor  and  minute 
detail  of  those  grosser  irregularities,  to  which,  for  a  time 
he  abandoned  himself  in  the  rashness  of  despair,  and  when 
his  mind  was  without  an  object,  should  never  have  been 

inserted I  grieve  over  this  beyond  measure,  because 

so  little   is  wanting  to   make   the  book   perfect I 

would  apply  to  Mr.  Moore  what  Johnson  said  of  Gray, 
*  When  he  writes  in  this  way  it  is  vain  to  praise  and  useless 
to  blame  him.'  " 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  W,  Croker  to  John  Murray. 

"As  to  what  you  say  of  Byron's  volume,  no  doubt  there 
are  longueurs,  but  really  not  many.  The  most  leasing  part 
is  the  blanks,  which  perplex  without  concealing.  I  also 
think  that  Moore  went  on  a  wrong  principle,  when,  pub- 
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lishing  any  personality,  he  did  not  publish  all.  It  Is  like  a 
suppression  of  evidence.  When  such  horrors  are  published 
of  Sir  S.  Romilly,  it  would  have  been  justice  to  his  memory 
to  show  that,  on  the  slightest  provocation,  Byron  would 
treat  his  dearest  friend  in  the  same  style.  When  his  sneers 
against  Lady  Byron  and  her  mother  are  recorded,  it  would 
lessen  their  effect  if  it  were  shown  that  he  sneered  at  all 
man  and  womankind  in  turn  ;  and  that  the  friend  of  his 
choicest  selection,  or  the  mistress  of  his  maddest  love,  were 
served  no  better,  when  the  maggot  (selfishness)  bit,  than 
his  wife  or  his  mother-in-law." 

At   another  date,    Mr.   Croker,  when   returning   Leigh 
Hunt's  *  Tatlcr*  to  Mr.  Murray,  observed  :  — 


The  Right  Hon.  J.  W.  Croker  to  John  Murray. 

January  2tst,  1831. 

Dear  Murray, 
I  return  you  the  '  Tatlcr '  that  you  lent  me.  I  think 
Mr.  Hunt  makes  more  of  Moore's  letters  than  they  deserve. 
I  certainly  wish  Moore  had  not  flattered  him  so  much,  but 
we  should  recollect  that  Moore  and  Mr.  Hunt  were  at  that 
day  fellow  labourers  in  a  party,  and  as  poor  Gifford  said, 
"  politics,  like  miser>',  brings  a  man  acquainted  with  strange 
bedfellows."  I  really  wonder  that  Hunt  had  nothing  more 
piquant  to  produce  ;  and  as  to  the  mention  of  Lord  Moira, 
I  see  no  insincerity  in  it,  as  politics  over  heated  Moore's 
private  friendship  for  Hunt,  so  it  over  cooled  that  for  Lord 
Moira.  Party  is  much  the  strongest  passion  of  an  English- 
man's mind.  Friendship,  love,  even  avarice,  give  way 
before  it  There  is  not  one  of  us  who  does  not  tolerate 
partizans  whom  one  would  indignantly  reject  as  ordinary 
acquaintances.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  I  look  with  a  very 
excusing  eye  on  the  flummery  with  which  Moore  thought 
fit  to  feed  the  vanity  of  the  weekly  critic  As  to  his 
present  opinions  of  the  man,  I  suppose  they  arc  the  correct 
ones,  but  I  know  neither  him  nor  his  works,  except 
*  Rimini.' 

Yours  ever, 

J.  W.  Croker. 


■ 
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In  the  second  volume  of  the  Life,  references  were 
made  to  Mr.  Gaily  Knight's  *  Poems/  and  *  Persian  Tales.' 
Mr.  Knight  was  dissatisfied  with  the  allusions  to  his  works, 
and  wrote  to  Mr,  Murray  : — 

Mr.  Gaily  Knight  to  John  Murray. 

17th  t'ebniary,  1831. 

"I  have  seen  the  second  volume  of  Moore's  'Life  of 
Byron,'  and  though  it  can  be  matter  of  surprise  to  no 
one  to  find  himself  the  object  of  the  spleen  of  the  noble 
author,  ytt  I  confess  I  am  surprised  at  seeing^  m)'sclf 
so  gratuitously  offered  up  as  a  victim  to  the  public— espe- 
cially as  Lord  Byron's  opinions  on  the  subject  of  iny  little 
poems  in  the  second  volume  arc  the  exact  converse  of 
what  they  were  in  the  first — thereby  demonstrating  that 
whoever  remained,  ever  so  quietly  and  unaffectedly,  the 
friend  of  Lady  Byron,  could  not  escape  the  malignity  of 
her  lord.  What  makes  the  pickings  at  my  little  poem  in 
the  second  volume  the  more  remarkable  is  that  '  Ilderim  * 
had  been  submitted  to  Lord  Byron  at  his  own  request 
some  time  before  it  was  published,  and  that  he  strongly 
exhorted  me  to  let  it  appear.  I  have  still  in  my  possession 
a  letter  of  Lord  Byron's  in  which  he  desires  me  to  put  the 
work  into  your  hands.  An  rcste,  the  second  volume 
appears  to  me  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  '  Don  Juan  * 
in  prose,  and  1  cannot  say  how  much  I  regret  to  see  Lord 
Byron's  amours  so  openly  paraded  before  the  public.  It  is 
an  indecorous  exhibition,  and  but  too  likely  to  do  harm,  for 
young  men  will  admire  the  'whole  of  the  life,  because  it 
belonged  to  genius  ;  and  will  imitate  the  only  part  of  it 
with  which  mental  superiority  had  nothing  to  do." 

The  appearance  of  the  Life  induced  Captain  Medwin  to 
publish  his  "  Conversations  with  Lord  Byron,"  a  work  now 
chiefly  remembered  as  having  called  forth  from  Murray, 
who  was  attacked  in  it,  a  reply  which,  as  a  crushing 
refutation  of  personal  charges,  has  seldom  been  surpassed,* 

*  Mr.  Murray's  answer  to  Medwin's  fabrications  is  published  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  8vo.  edition  of  '  Lord  Byron's  Poems,' 

Y   2 
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The  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman  to  John  Murrey. 

"I  send  you  an  ode  which  may  form  an  addition  to  the 
proposed  edition  of  my  poems.  I  expected  before  this  to 
have  heard  from  you  on  this  subject,  but  suppose  that  CaptMi 
Medwin  and  the  Quarterly  editorship  have  occtipicd  your 
time  tolerably  fully.  Did  Lord  Byron  or  the  gallant  Captain 
originate  the  mass  of  mcndacitj'  which  the  work  contains? 
I  conceive  no  work  has  been  published  in  my  day  equally 
disgraceful  to  all  concerned.  I  had  some  thoughts  of 
requesting  a  contradiction  of  my  being  the  author  of  the 
article  on  Shelley,  as  I  could  not  now  be  supposed  to 
deprecate  his  lordship's  wrath,  which  I  certainly  in  his  life- 
time should  not  have  attempted  to  avert  by  disowning 
what  he  had  no  right  to  attribute  to  me.  But  you  know 
that  I  have  always  avoided  most  scrupulously  any  criticism 
upon  my  brother  contemporary  poets  ;  and  for  that  reason 
only  should  I  wish  a  disclaimer  of  the  article  in  question  to 
be  made  in  my  name," 

We  have  seen  how  on  two  previous  occasions  Rogers 
had,  at  Murray's  cost,  exhibited  great  liberality  to  Crabbe, 
and,  through  Lord  Byron's  agency,  to  Godwin.  Similar 
influences  were  at  work  in  the  case  of  Moore,  when  the 
question  of  payment  for  the  Biography  came  to  be  settled 
Moore  wrote  to  his  publisher  on  the  subject,  and  his  letter 
crossed  that  which  Murray  had  already  written,  as 
follows : — * 

yohn  Murray  to  Mr,  Moore. 

May  24th,  1831. 

The  cross  letter,  as  you  term  it,  did  not  reach  me  until 
this  morning,  and,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  of 
it  had  been  previously  settled,  I  should  not  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  allude  to  it  again,  were  it  not  for  the  inter- 
ference of  your  "  advising  "  friends. 

This  is  not  a  solitary  instance  in  which  some  of  them 
have  with  morbid  liberality  evinced  a  kind  disposition  to 
give  large  sums  of  money  to  their  own  friends,  to  be  paid 
by  drafts,  not  upon  their  own  bankers,  but  upon  mine. 
Would  these  honorary  patrons  of  men  of  letters  enquire 
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into  facts,  they  would  sometimes  be  startled  into  the  meri- 
torious selfishness  of  making  the  case  their  own  ;  and  then 
before  tliey  ventured  to  impuj^n  the  liberality  of  others, 
they  would  perhaps  consider  what,  in  similar  circumstances, 
they  would  have  done  themselves.  Had  these  warm- 
hearted friends  made  encjuirics  on  the  present  occasion, 
they  would  have  been  informed  that  the  copyright  of  the 
'  Life  of  Byron,'  was  purchased  by  the  following  sums,  viz.  : 

1.  By  discharging  the  author's  bond  to  Messrs.  Longman,  with 

payment  of  interest  thereon       ......  3020 

2.  By  two  bills I3cx> 

3.  By  Cash    ..........     100 

4.  By  remitting  what  was  due  from  America     ....     300 

^4620 
Interest  on  the  above  j^3020  for  twenty  months  before  the  first 
volume  was  published,  not  charged  to  author,  but  paid  by 
publisher 250 

Besides  contributing  one  half  of  the  work  myself  by  Lord 
Byron's  letters  to  his  publisher,  valued  atj^sooo. 

The  printing  of  the  work  cost  i&Hii  fuU 443» 

Copyright  (as  above)      ..,,....  4870 

Total  receipt,  even  if  the  whole  were  sold  ....  9000 

Loss  on  the  first  edition  to  its  illiberal  proprietor      .         .  Ly^ 

As  a  mercantile  speculation  it  is  hardly  to  be  thought  of, 
and  there  has  been  such  a  hue  and  cry  raised  against 
certain  parts  of  the  work,  that  it  is  quite  a  iivre  defendu  in 
some  families  ;  so  that  the  entire  sale  of  the  work  cannot 
be  depended  un. 

Let  your  friends  see  this  statement,  and  then  decide 
upon  the  conduct  of, 

My  dear  Sir, 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

John  Murray. 

This  explanation  must  have  satisfied  Mr.  Moore,  for 
there  was  no  further  controversy  about  it.     On  the  other 
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hand,  an  arrangement  was  made  for  an  illustrated  edition 
of  L^rd  Byron's  Life,  and  a  correspondence  took  place 
as  to  the  subjects  of  the  illustrations.  Amongst  the  usual 
number  of  reviews  of  the  biography  was  one  by  Lockhart 
in  the  Quarterly  (No.  87),  which  was  very  favourable  ;  but 
an  article,  by  Mr.  Croker  in  No.  91,  on  another  of 
Moore's  works  —  the  *  Life  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald' 
—was  of  a  very  different  character.  Murray  told  Moore 
of  the  approaching  appearance  of  the  article  in  the  next 
number,  and  Moore  enters  in  his  Diar)',  "  Saw  my  'Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald  '  announced  as  one  of  the  articles  in  the 
Quarterly,  to  be  abused  of  course ;  and  this  too  imme- 
diately after  my  dinings  and  junketings  with  both  author 
and  publisher." 

Mr,  Moore  to  John  Murray. 

October  25th,  iSji. 

...  I  see  that  what  I  took  for  a  joke  of  yours  is  true, 
and  that  you  are  at  me  in  this  number  of  the  Quarterly, 
I  have  desired  Power  to  send  you  back  my  copy  when  it 
comes,  not  liking  to  read  it  just  now  for  reasons.  In  the 
meantime,  here's  some  ^<?«?</-humoured  doggerel  for  you : — 


THOUGHTS  ON   EDITORS. 
Eiiitur  et  edit. 

Mo  t  Editors  donH  care  a  button, 

What  false  and  faithless  things  they  do  ; 

They'll  let  you  come  and  cut  their  mutton. 
And  then,  they'll  have  a  cut  at  you. 

With  Barnes  I  oft  my  dinner  took, 

Nay,  met  e'en  Horace  Twiss  to  please  him 

Yet  Mister  Barnes  traduc'd  my  Book 
For  which  may  his  own  devils  seize  him  I 

With  Doctor  BowTing  I  drank  tea. 
Nor  of  his  cakes  consumed  a  particle  ; 

And  yet  ih'  ungrateful  LL.D. 

Let  fly  at  me,  next  week,  an  article  1 
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John  Wilson  gave  me  suppers  hot, 

With  bards  of  fame,  like  Hogg  and  Packwood  ; 

A  dose  of  black-strap  then  I  got, 
And  after  a  still  worse  of  Blackwood. 

Alas  !  and  must  T  close  the  list 

With  thee,  my  Locklurt  of  the  Quarterly  ? 

So  kind,  with  bumper  in  thy  fist, — 
With  pen,  so  very  gruff  and  tarlarly. 

Now  in  thy  parlour  feasting  mc. 
Now  scribbling  at  me  from  yonr  garret, — 

Till,  'twixt  the  two,  in  doubt  I  be, 
Which  sourest  is,  thy  wit  or  ctarct  ? 

Should  you  again  see  the  Noble  Scott  before  he  goes, 
rcmcoibcr  mc  most  affectionately  to  him. 

Ever  yours, 

Thomas  Moore. 


Mr.  Murray  now  found  himself  at  liberty  to  proceed  with 
his  cherished  scheme  of  a  complete  edition  of  Lord  Byron's 

works. 

yohn  Murray  to  Mr.  Moore, 

Fcbniary  aSlh,  1833. 

When  I  commenced  this  complete  edition  of  Byron's 
works  I  was  so  out  of  heart  by  the  loss  upon  the  first 
edition  of  the  'Life/  and  by  the  simultaneous  losses  from 
the  failure  of  three  booksellers  very  largely  in  my  debt,  that 
I  had  little  if  any  hopes  of  its  success,  and  I  felt  myself 
under  the  necessity  of  declining  your  kind  offer  to  edit  it, 
because  I  did  not  think  that  I  should  have  had  it  in  my 
power  to  offer  you  an  adequate  remuneration.  But  now 
that  the  success  of  this  speculation  is  established,  if  you 
will  do  mc  the  favour  to  do  what  you  propose,  I  shall 
have  great  satisfaction  in  giving  you  500  guineas  for  your 
labours. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

John  Murray. 
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Mr.  Murray  was  desirous  of  adding  to  the  new  edition 
of  the  works  of  Byron  Mrs.  Shelley's  notes  on  those 
passages  in  the  author's  career  with  which  she  was 
acquainted,  and  accordingly  wrote  to  her  making  the 
proposal.     Her  reply  was  as  follows : — 

Mrs.  Shelley  to  John  Murray, 

May  4th,  1832. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  thank  you  sufficiently  for  the  very 
agreeable  presents  you  have  made  me  and  my  friend- 
You  are  quite  magnificent  in  your  generosity,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  welcome  than  your  books. 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  scarcely  meet  all  your  wishes  in  the 
intended  notes.  The  subject  of  Lord  Byron's  adventures 
is  greatly  exhausted  ;  and,  besides,  the  names  of  ladies  are 
scarcely  fair  subjects  for  publication.  However,  I  will  do 
what  I  can.  Of  course  you  will  take  care  that  I  am  not 
brought  forward  or  named,  as  you  are  aware  how  sedulously 
I  try  to  keep  in  the  background.  By  the  bye,  I  must 
mention  that  early  next  month  I  leave  town  for  some  little 
time,  so  that  I  should  be  glad  that  Mr.  Finden  should  see 
mc  during  the  course  of  this  present  one. 

May  I,  without  intruding  on  you,  mention  another 
subject  ?  You  apparently  consider  the  closing  of  your 
*  Family  Library'  as  conclusive,  on  the  subject  of  my 
father's  writing  to  yoa  Is  this  necessary?  You  arc  but 
too  well  aware  of  the  evil  days  on  which  literature  is  fallen, 
and  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  man,  however  gifted,  whose 
existence  depends  on  his  pen,  to  make  one  engagement 
succeed  another  with  sufficient  speed  to  answer  the  calls 
of  his  situation.  Nearly  all  our  literati  have  found  but 
one  resource  in  this — which  is  in  the  ample  scope  afforded 
by  periodicals.  A  kind  of  literar>'  pride  has  prevented  my 
father  from  mingling  in  these  ;  and,  never  having  pubh'shed 
anything  anonymously,  he  feels  disinclined  to  enter  on  a, 
to  him,  new  career. 

I  feel  persuaded  that  he  would  render  his  proposed 
'  Lives  of  the  Necromancers  *  a  deeply  interesting  and 
valuable  work.  There  is  a  life  and  energy  in  his  writings 
which  always  exalts  them  above  those  of  his  contempo- 
raries.    If  this  subject,  which  seems  to  me  a  fortunate  one. 
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does  not  please  you,  there  are  many  others  which  would 
offer  themselves,  were  he  certain  that  you  would  accede 
to  him  and  give  him  that  encouragement  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  hitherto  to  find.  He  had  thought  of  the 
'  Lives  of  the  English  Philosophers.'  I  should  certainly 
be  glad  that  the  publisher  of  Byron  and  Moore,  and  all  the 
best  writers,  added  the  name  of  Godwin  to  the  list  ;  and  if 
upon  consideration  you  find  that  your  views  do  not  oppose 
an  engagement  with  him,  you  will  perhaps  invite  him  to 
further  communication  on  the  subject. 

Excuse  my  pressing  this  point,  which,  after  alli  must  be 
decided  by  the  laws  of  expediency  ;  and,  believe  me, 

Yours  truly  and  obliged, 

Mary  Shelley. 

Mr.  Godwin  afterwards  addressed  Mr.  MuiTay  on  the 
same  subject,  but  failed  to  induce  him  to  publish  the 
*  Lives  of  the  Necromancers,'  though  they  appeared  several 
years  afterwards.  It  was  his  last  work,  written  at  the  age 
of  78,  but  it  was  not  well  received,  principally  because  of 
its  irreligious  character,  an  objection  which  Murray,  not- 
withstanding his  kindly  feeling  for  Godwin,  could  not  get 
over<  Mrs.  Shelley  afterwards  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray 
thanking  him  for  his  kindness  to  her  father. 


Mrs.  Shelley  to  Jofm  Murray. 

"I  am  so  unhappy  that  Sir  C.  Manners  Sutton  has 
lost  his  election  as  Speaker.  It  is  not  that  I  am  not  a 
Whig.  I  suppose  I  am  one;  but  I  think  the  Whigs 
have  treated  him  most  shabbily.  They  will  never  have 
such  a  Speaker  again.  I  feel  particularly  kindly  towards 
the  Conservatives  just  now,  as  they  have  behaved  with 
the  greatest  consideration  towards  my  father,  preserving 
him  in  his  place,  which  was  about  to  be  abolished  by 
the  Whigs,  and  that  in  a  manner  as  gracious  as  the 
deed.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  above  all  the  prince 
of  our  orators,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  deserve  my  gratitude,  and 
have  it" 
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It  appears  that,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  William 
Godwin  was  appointed  yeoman-usher  to  the  Exchequer, 
and  by  the  emoluments  of  that  office  he  was  in  his  latter 
days  relieved  from  absolute  want.     He  died  in  1836. 

A  few  words  remain  to  be  added  respecting  the  statue 
of  Lord  Byron,  which  had  been  so  splendidly  executed 
by  Tho rwal dse n  at  Rome.  Mr.  H obhousc  wrote  to 
Murray.  "  Thorwaldsen  offers  the  completed  work  for 
j£"IOOO,  together  with  a  bas-relief  for  the  pedestal,  suitable 
for  the  subject  of  tlie  monument"  Ths  sculptor's  offer  was 
accepted,  and  the  statue  was  fonvarded  from  Rome  to 
London.  Murray  then  applied  to  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster, on  behalf  of  the  subscribers,  requesting  to  know 
"  upon  what  terms  the  statue  now  completed  could  be 
placed  in  some  suitable  spot  in  Westminster  Abbey."  The 
Dean's  answer  was  as  follows  : 

The  Dean  of  Westminster  to  John  Murray, 


Dear  Sir, 


Deaner>',  WesUiiinster,  December  17th,  1854. 


I  have  not  had  the  opportunity,  till  tliis  morning,  of 
consulting  with  the  Chapter  on  the  subject  of  your  note. 
When  you  formerly  applied  to  me  for  leave  to  inter  the 
remains  of  Lord  Byron  within  this  Abbey,  I  stated  to 
you  the  principle  on  which,  as  Churchmen,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  decline  the  proposal.  The  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment in  honour  of  his  memory  which  you  now  desire  is, 
in  its  proportion,  subject  to  the  same  objection,  I  do 
indeed  greatly  wish  for  a  figure  by  Thorwaldsen  here ;  but 
no  taste  ought  to  be  indulged  to  the  prejudice  of  a  duty. 

With  my  respectful  compliments  to  the  Committee,  I 
beg  you  to  believe  me, 

Yours  truly, 

John  Ireland. 

The  statue  was  for  some  time  laid  up  in  a  shed  on  a 
Thames  wharf.     An  attempt  was  made  in  the  House  of 
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Commons  to  alter  the  decision  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
but  it  proved  of  no  avai].  *' I  would  do  my  best,"  said 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  "to  prevail  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  use  his 
influence  with  the  Dean.  It  is  a  national  disgrace  that 
the  statue  should  lie  neglected  in  a  carrier's  warehouse, 
and  it  is  so  felt  by  men  of  all  parties.  I  have  had  a  formal 
application  from  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  for  leave  to 
place  the  monument  in  their  great  library,  and  it  has  been 
intimated  to  me  that  the  French  Government  desire  to 
have  it  for  the  Louvre."  The  result  was  that  the  sub- 
scribers, in  order  to  retain  the  statue  in  England,  forwarded 
it  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  whose  noble  library  it 
now  adorns. 

The  only  memorial  to  Byron  in  London  is  the  con- 
temptible leaning  bronze  statue  in  Apsley  House  Gardens, 
nearly  opposite  the  statue  of  Achilles,  Its  pedestal  is  a 
block  of  Parian  marble,  presented  by  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment as  a  national  tribute  to  the  memory  o*"  Byron. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

BENJAMIN    DISRAELI— THOMAS    CARLYLE — SIR     FRANXIS 

HEAD. 

After  the  calamitous  affair  of  the  Representative,  Mr. 
Murray  saw  but  Httle  of  the  Disraeli  family,  but  at  the 
commencement  of  1830,  Mr.  Benjamin  Disraeli  once  more 
applied  to  him  for  an  inter\Ie\v.  Mr.  Disraeli  had,  in  the 
meanwhile,  appeared  as  an  author.  He  visited  Gennany 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  on  his  return  he  proceeded 
to  write  the  novel  of  'Vivian  Grey/  the  first  two  volumes 
of  whicli  were  published  in  1826,  and  the  third  in  the 
following  year.  The  work  was  well  received,  and  is  now 
regarded  as,  in  some  measure,  a  prediction  of  his  own 
future  life.  Mr.  Murray,  however,  in  whose  mind  the 
former  episode  was  still  fresh,  was  unwilling  to  accede  to 
this  request,  ard  replied  in  the  third  person. 

John  Murray  to  Mr.  B.  Disraeli. 

"Mr.  Murray  is  obliged  to  decline  at  present  any 
personal  interview  ;  but  if  Mr.  Benjamin  Disraeli  is  disposed 
to  confide  his  MS.  to  Mr.  Murray  as  a  man  of  business, 
Mr.  Disraeli  is  assured  that  the  proposal  will  be  enter- 
tained in  every  respect  with  the  strictest  honour  and 
impartiality." 

Mr,  B,  Disraeli  to  John  Murray, 

Union  Hotel,  Cockspur  Street,  iSjo. 

The  object  of  my  intcnicw  with  you  is  purely  literary. 
It  has  always  been  my  wish,  if  it   ever  were  my  fate  to 
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write  anything  calculated  to  arrest  public  attention,  that 
you  should  be  the  organ  of  introducing;  it  to  public  notice. 
A  letter  I  received  this  morning  from  my  elected  critic 
was  the  reason  of  my  addressing  myself  to  you. 

I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Mitchell  is  out  of  town,  because  he 
is  a  person  in  whom  you  rightly  have  confidence  ;  but 
from  some  observations  he  made  to  me  the  other  day  it  is 
perhaps  not  to  be  regretted  that  he  does  not  interfere  in 
this  business.  As  he  has  overrated  some  juvenile  indis- 
cretions of  mine,  I  fear  he  is  too  friendly  a  critic. 

I  am  thus  explicit  because  I  think  that  candour,  for  all 
reasons,  is  highly  desirable.  If  you  feel  any  inclination  to 
pursue  this  affair,  act  as  you  like,  and  fix  upon  any  critic 
you  please.  I  have  no  objection  to  Mr.  Lockhart,  who  is 
certainly  an  able  one,  and  is,  I  believe,  influenced  by  no 
undue  partiality  towards  me. 

At  all  events,  this  is  an  affair  of  no  great  importance^ 
and  whatever  may  be  your  determination,  it  will  not 
change  the  feelings  which,  on  my  part,  influenced  this 
application.     I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Bknj.  Di.sraeli. 

P.S. — I  think  it  proper  to  observe  that  I  cannot  crudely 
deliver  my  MS.  to  any  one.  I  must  have  the  honour  of 
seeing  you  or  your  critic.  I  shall  keep  this  negotiation 
open  for  a  couple  of  days— that  is,  I  shall  wait  for  your 
answer  till  Tuesday  morning,  although,  from  particular 
circumstances,  time  is  important  to  me. 

Mr.  Disraeli  was  about  to  make  a  prolonged  journey 
abroad.     Before  he  set  out  he  again  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray  : 


Sir, 


Mr.  Disraeli  to  John  Murray, 

Bradenham,  Berks,  May  27tli,  1830. 


I  am  unwilling  to  leave  England,  which  I  do  on  Saturday, 
without  noticing  your  last  communication,  because  I  should 
regret  very  much  if  you  were  to  misconceive  the  motives 
which  actuated  me  in  not  complying  \vith  the  suggestion 
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therein   contained.     I  can   assure  you  I  leave  in  perfect 

confidence  both  in  your  "honour"  and  your  " impartiaHt>V* 
for  the  first  I  have  never  doubled,  and  the  second  it  U 
your  interest  to  exercise. 

The  truth  is,  my  friend  and  myself  differed  in  ihc 
estimate  of  the  MS.  alluded  to,  and  while  I  felt  justified, 
from  his  opinion,  in  submitting  it  to  your  judgment,  I  felt 
it  due  to  my  own  to  explain  verbally  the  contending  views 
of  the  case,  for  reasons  which  must  be  obvious. 

As  you  forced  me  to  decide,  I  decided  as  I  thought  most 
prudently.  The  work  is  one  which,  I  dare  say,  would 
neither  disgrace  you  to  publish,  nor  me  to  write  ;  but  it  is 
not  the  kind  of  production  which  should  recommence  our 
connection,  or  be  introduced  to  the  world  by  the  publisher 
of  Byron  and  Anastasius. 

I  am  now  about  to  leave  England  for  an  indefinite, 
perhaps  a  long  period.  When  I  return,  if  I  do  return.  I 
trust  it  will  be  in  my  power  for  the  third  time  to  endeavour 
that  you  should  be  the  means  of  submitting  my  works  to 
the  public.  For  this  I  shall  be  ever  ready  to  make  great 
sacrifices,  and  let  me  therefore  hope  that  when  I  next  offer 
my  volumes  to  your  examination,  like  the  SibylHnc  books, 
their  inspiration  may  at  length  be  recognized. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

B.  DlSRAElX 


yohn  Murray  to  Mr.  Disraeli. 

May  29th,  1830, 

"Mr.  Murray  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Disraeli's  polite  letter  of  the  27th.  Mr.  Murray  will  be 
ready  at  all  times  to  receive  any  MS.  which  Mr.  B.  Disraeli 
may  think  proper  to  confide  to  him.  Mr.  Murray  hopes  the 
result  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  travels  will  complete  the  restoration 
of  his  health,  and  the  gratification  of  his  expectations.*' 

Nearly  two  years  passed  before  Mr,  Disraeli  returned  to 
England  from  tho.se  travels  in  Spain,  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Levant,  which  are  so  admirably  described  in  his 
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*Home  Letters/*  and  which  appear  to  have  exerdsed 
so  powerful  an  influence  on  his  own  character,  and  his 
subsequent  career.  Shortly  after  his  return,  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Murray : — 

Mr,  Disraeli  to  John  Murray. 

Bradenham  House,  Wycombe, 
Fcbruarj-  loih,  1833. 

Sir. 

I  have  at  length  completed  a  work  wtiich  I  wish  to 
submit  to  your  consideration.  In  so  doing,  I  am  in- 
fluenced by  the  feelings  1  have  already  communicated 
to  you. 

If  you  retain  tiac  wish  expressed  in  a  note  which  I 
received  at  Athens  in  the  autumn  of  i830»  I  shall  have  the 
honour  of  forwarding  the  MS.  to  you.  Believe  me,  Sir, 
whatever  may  be  the  result, 

Very  cordially  yours, 

Benj.  Disraeli. 

The  MS.  of  the  work  was  at  once  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Murray,  who  was,  however,  averse  to  publishing  it  without 
taking  the  advice  of  his  friends.  He  first  sent  it  to 
Mr.  Lockhart,  requesting  him  to  read  it  and  pronounce 
his  opinion, 

Mr,  Lockhart  to  John  Murray. 

March  3rd,  1832. 

"  I  can't  say  what  ought  to  be  done  with  this  book.  To 
me,  knowing  whose  it  is,  it  is  full  of  interest ;  but  the 
affectations  and  absurdities  are  such  that  I  can't  but  think 
they  would  disgust  others  more  than  the  life  and  brilliancy 
of  many  of  the  descriptions  would  please  them.  You 
should  send  it  to  Milman  without  saying  who  is  the 
author.— J.  G.  L." 

♦  *  Home  Letters,'  written  by  the  late  Earl  of  Beaconafield  in  1830 
1831.     LondoTij  1S85. 
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The  MS.  was  accordingly  sent  to  Mr.  Milman,  but  as  he 
was  very  ill  at  the  time,  and  could  not  read  it  himselfi  but 
transferred  it  to  hi.s  wife,  much  delay  occurred  in  its  perusal. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Disraeli  became  very  impatient  about  the 
publication,  and  again  wrote  : — 


Mr,  Disraeli  to  John  Murray, 

March  4th,  1832." 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  wish  that  I  could  simplify  our  arrangements  by  a 
stroke  by  making  you  a  present  of  '  The  Psychological 
Romance '  ;  but  at  present  you  must  indeed  take  the  will 
for  the  deed,  although  I  hope  the  future  will  allow  us  to 
get  on  more  swimmingly.  That  work  has,  in  ail  proba- 
bility, cost  me  more  than  I  shall  ever  obtain  by  it,  and 
indeed  1  may  truly  say  that  to  write  that  work  I  have 
thrown  to  the  winds  all  the  obvious  worldly  prospects  of 
life, 

1  am  ready  to  make  every  possible  sacrifice  on  my 
part  to  range  myself  under  your  colours.  I  will  willingly 
give  up  the  immediate  and  positive  receipt  of  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  the  copyright,  and  by  publishing  tlic 
work  anonymously  renounce  that  certain  sale  which,  as 
a  successful,  although  I  confess  not  very  worthy  author, 
1  can  command.  But  in  quitting  my  present  publisher,  I 
incur,  from  the  terms  of  our  last  agreement,  a  virtual 
penalty,  which  I  have  no  means  to  pay  excepting  from  the 
proceeds  of  my  pen.  Have  you,  therefore,  any  objection 
to  advance  me  a  sum  on  the  anticipated  profits  of  the 
edition,  not  exceeding  two  hundred  pounds  ? 

It  grieves  mc  much  to  appear  exacting  to  you,  but  I 
frankly  tell  you  the  reason,  and,  as  it  will  enable  mc  to 
place  myself  at  your  disposal,  I  hope  you  will  not  consider 
me  mercenary,  when  I  am  indeed  influenced  by  the  most 
sincere  desire  to  meet  your  views. 

If  this  modification  of  your  arrangement  will  suit  you,  as 
I  fcr\'ently  trust  it  will,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  accede  to 
your  wishes.  In  that  case  let  me  know  without  loss  of 
time,  and  pray  let  us  meet  to  talk  over  minor  points,  as  to 
the  mode  of  publication,  &c.  I  shall  be  at  home  all  llie 
morning  ;  my  time  is  very  much  occupied,  and  on  Thursday 
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or  Friday  I  must  run  down,  for  a  day  or  two,  to  Wycombe 
to  attend  a  public  meeting.* 

Fervently  trusting  that  this  arrangement  will  meet  your 
wishes, 

Belie\'e  me,  yours, 

Benj.  Disraeli. 

While  the  MS.  was  still  in  Mr.  Milman's  hands,  Mr. 
Disraeli  followed  this  up  with  another  letter : — 

Mr.  Disradi  to  John  Murray. 

35  Duke  Street,  Sl  James^. 

My  de/Vr  Sir, 

1  am  very  sensible  that  you  have  conducted  yourself, 
with  regard  to  my  MS-  in  the  most  honourable,  kind,  and 
judicious  manner ;  and  I  very  much  regret  the  result  of 
your  exertions,  which  neither  of  us  deserve. 

I  can  wait  no  longer.  The  delay  is  most  injurious  to  me, 
and  in  every  respect  verj'  annoying.  1  am  therefore  under 
the  painful  necessity  of  requesting  you  to  require  from  your 
friend  the  return  of  my  work  without  a  moment's  delay,  but 
I  shall  not  deny  myself  the  gratification  of  thanking  you 
for  your  kindness  and  subscribing  myself,  with  regard, 

Your  faithful  Servant, 

Ben/.  Disraeli. 

At  length  Mr.  Milman's  letter  arrived,  expressing  his 
judgment  on  the  work,  which  was  much  more  satisfactory 
than  that  of  Mr.  Lockhart. 

fMv  DEAR  Sir. 
I  have  been  utterly  inefficient  for  the  last  week,  in  a 
state  of  almost  complete  blindness ;  but  am  now,  I  tnist, 

*  Mr.  Disraeli  was  then  a  candidate,  on  the  Radical  side,  for  the 
Borough  of  Wycombe. 

VOL,  IL  Z 


Tfte  Rev.  H.  H,  Milman  to  John  Murray. 

Reading,  March  5th,  1832. 
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nearly  restored.  Mrs.  Milman,  however,  has  read  to  me 
the  whole  of  the  MS.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  production 
— very  wild,  very  extravagant,  very  German,  very  power- 
ful, very  poetical.  It  will,  I  think,  be  much  read — as  far 
as  one  dare  predict  anything  of  the  capricious  taste  of  the 
day — much  admired,  and  much  abused.  It  is  much  more 
in  the  Macaulay  than  in  the  Croker  line,  and  the  former  is 
evidently  in  the  ascendant.  Some  passages  will  startle  the 
rigidly  orthodox ;  the  phrenologists  will  be  in  rapture.  I 
tell  you  all  this,  that  you  may  judge  for  yourself.  One 
thing  insist  upon,  if  you  publish  it — that  the  title  be 
changed.  The  whole  beauty,  of  the  latter  part  especially, 
is  its  truth.  It  is  a  rapid  volume  of  travels,  a  '  Childc 
Harold'  in  prose;  therefore  do  not  let  it  be  called  "a 
Romance"  on  any  account.  Let  those  who  will,  believe 
it  to  be  a  real  history,  and  those  who  are  not  taken  in, 
dispute  whether  it  is  truth  or  fiction.  If  it  makes  any 
sensation,  this  will  add  to  its  notoriety  *A  Psychological 
Auto-Biography '  would  be  too  sesquipedalian  a  title ;  but 
'  My  Life  Psychologically  Related,'  or  *  The  Psychology  of 
my  Life,'  or  some  such  title,  might  be  substituted, 

H.  H.  Milman. 

Before  Mr.  Milman's  communication  had  been  received, 
another  pressing  letter  arrived  from  Mr.  Disraeli. 

Mr.  Disraeli  to  John  Murray. 

My  dear  Sir, 

It  is  with  deep  regret  and  some  mortification  that  I 
appear  to  press  you.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  mc 
that  the  '  P.  R-*  should  appear  without  loss  of  time.  I  have 
an  impending  election  in  the  country,  Avhich  a  single  and 
not  improbable  event  may  precipitate.  It  is  a  great  object 
with  me,  that  my  work  should  be  published  before  that 
election. 

Its  rejection  by  you  will  only  cause  me  sorrow.  I  have 
no  desire  that  you  should  become  its  publisher,  unless  you 
conceive  it  may  be  the  first  of  a  scries  of  works,  which  may 
support  your  name,  and  sustain  your  fortunes.  There  is 
no  question  of  p>ecuniary  matters  between  us ;  I  leave  all 
these  with  you,  with  illimitable  trust 

Pray,  pray,  my  dear  Sir,  do  not  let  me  repeat  the  feelings 
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which  impel  me  to  seek  this  renewal  of  our  connection.  I 
entreat  therefore  your  attention  to  this  subject,  and  request 
that  you  will  communicate  your  decision. 

Believe  me,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  whatever  that 
decision  may  be,  I  shall  not  the  less  consider  myself, 

Very  cordially  yours, 

B.   DiSRAELL 

And  again,  in  a  subsequent  letter,  Mr.  Disraeli  said  : — 

"  There  is  no  work  of  fiction  on  whose  character  I  could 
not  decide  in  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  your  critic  ought 
not  to  be  less  able  than  your  author.  Pray,  therefore,  to 
communicate  without  loss  of  time  to  your  obedient  faithful 
servant. 

"B.  D." 

On  receiving  Mr.  Milman's  approval,  Mr.  Murray  imme- 
diately made  up  his  mind  to  publish  the  work.  He  wrote 
to  Mr.  Disraeli : — 

^  John  Murray  to  Mr,  Disraelu 

^H  March  6th,  1832, 

^^       My  DEAR  Sir, 

I  Your  MS.  has  this  moment  been  returned  to  me,  ac- 

I  companied  by  a  commendation  which  enables  me  to  say 
that  I  should  be  proud  of  being  its  publisher.  Rut  in  these 
times  I  am  obliged  to  refrain  from  speculation,  and  I  cannot 
offer  any  sum  for  it  that  is  likely  to  be  equal  to  its  probable 
value. 

I  would,  however,  if  it  so  please  you,  print  at  my 
expense  an  edition  of  1 200  or  1500  copies,  and  give  you 
half  the  profits  ;  and  after  the  sale  of  this  edition,  the 
copyright  shall  be  entirely  your  own  ;  so  that  if  the  work 
prove  as  successful  as  I  anticipate,  you  will  ensure  all  the 
advantages  of  it  without  incurring  any  risque. 

If  this  proposal  should  not  suit  you,  I  beg  to  add  that  I 
shall,  for  the  handsome  offer  of  your  work  in  the  first 
instance,  still  remain, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

John  Murray. 
z  2 
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Some  further  correspondence  took  place  as  to  the  title 
of  the  work.  "  What  do  you  think,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli, 
"of  the  'Psychological  Memoir*?  I  hesitate  between  this 
and  *  Narrative/  but  discard  '  History  *  or  *  Biography.'  On 
survey,  I  conceive  the  MS.  will  make  four  Byronic  tomes, 
according  to  the  pattern  you  were  kind  enough  to  show 
me."  The  work  was  at  length  published  in  4  vols., 
foolscap  8vo.,  with  the  title  of  *  Contarini  Fleming :  a 
Psychological  Biography.' 

Before  the  appearance  of  the  work,  Mr.  Disraeli  wrote  to 
Mr.  Murray  as  follows : — 


I 


Mr,  Disraeli  to  John  Murray, 

Bradenham  House,  May  6th,  1832. 

Dear  Sir, 

From  the  notice  of  "  C.  F."  in  the  Literary  Gazette,  which 
I  received  this  morning,  I  imagine  that  Jerdan  has  either 
bribed  the  printer,  or  purloined  some  sheets.  It  is  evident 
that  he  has  only  seen  the  last  volume.  It  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  observe  that  such  premature  notice,  written  in  such 
complete  ignorance  of  the  work,  can  do  no  good.  I  think 
that  he  should  be  reprimanded,  and  his  petty  larceny 
arrested.     I  shall  be  in  town  on  Tuesday. 

Yours, 

B.D, 


The  work,  when  it  appeared  in  1S33,  excited  considerable 
sensation,  and  was  very  popular  at  the  time  of  its  publica- 
tion. It  is  now  included  in  the  uniform  edition  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield'-s  works. 

During  his  travels  in  the  East,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  attended 
by  Lord  Byron's  faithful  gondolier,  who  had  accompanied 
his  master  to  Missolonghi,  and  remained  witli  him  till  his 
death. 
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Mr.  Disraeli  to  John  Murray. 

Duke  Street,  July  5th,  1832. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  just  returned  to  town,  and  will  call  in  Albemarle 
Street  as  soon  as  I  can.  Tita,  Lord  Byron's  faithful 
servant,  and  who  was  also  my  travelling  companion  in  the 
East,  called  upon  me  this  morning.  I  thought  you  might 
wish  to  see  one  so  intimately  connected  with  the  lost  bard, 
and  who  xs  himself  one  of  the  most  deserving  creatures  in 
the  world. 

Yours  faithfjully, 

B.   DlSRAELL 

At  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  engaged  on  his 
novel,  he  was  busy  with  another,  but  this  time  a  political 
work  entitled  'England  and  France:  a  Cure  for  the  Minis- 
terial Gallomania/  dedicated  to  Lord  Grey.  The  first 
letter  on  the  subject — after  Mr.  Murray  had  agreed  to 
publish  the  work — appears  to  have  been  the  following,  from 
Bradcnham,  Monday  night,  but  without  the  date : — 

Mr,  Disraeli  to  John  Murray, 

Dear  Sir, 

By  to-morrow's  coach,  at  your  desire,  I  send  you  one- 
half  of  the  volume,  which,  however,  is  not  in  the  finished 
state  I  could  have  wished.  I  have  materials  for  any  length, 
but  it  is  desirable  to  get  out  without  a  moment's  loss 
of  time.  It  has  been  suggested  to  publish  a  volume 
periodically,  and  let  this  come  out  as  No.  i  ;  so  as  to 
establish  a  journal  of  general  foreign  politics,  for  which 
there  are  ample  means  of  first-rate  information.  1  have 
not  been  able  even  to  revise  what  is  sent,  but  it  will 
sufficiently  indicate  the  work. 

I  am  to  meet  a  personage  on  Thursday  evening  in  town, 
and  read  over  the  whole  to  him.  It  is  therefore  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  MS.  should  be  returned  to  you  on 
Thursday  moniing,  and  I  will  call  in  Albemarle  Street  the 
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moment  of  my  arrival,  which  will  be  about  four  o'clock.    If 
in  time,  acknowledge  the  receipt  by  return  of  post. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  volume  consists  of  several 
more  dramatic  scenes  in  Paris,  a  view  of  the  character 
and  career  of  L.  P.*  a  most  curious  chapter  on  the  conduct 
of  the  Diplomatists,  and  a  general  view  of  the  state  of 
Europe  at  the  moment  of  publication.  Pray  be  cautioDs, 
and  above  all  let  me  depend  upon  your  having  the  MS.  on 
Thursday,  otherwise,  as  Liston  says  in  *Love,  Law  and 
Physic,'  "  we  shali get  all  s/iot" 

B.  D. 

Mr,  Disraeli  to  John  Murray, 

Friday,  ii  o'clock. 

Mv  DEAR  Sir, 

I  much  regret  that  I  missed  you  yesterday,  but  I  called 
upon  you  the  instant  I  arrived.  I  very  much  wish  to  talk 
over  the  '  Gallomania/  and  will  come  on  to  you,  if  it  be 
really  impossible  for  you  to  pay  me  a  visit  I  have  so 
much  at  this  moment  on  my  hands,  that  I  should  esteem 
such  an  incident,  not  only  an  honour,  but  a  convenience. 

B,  D. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  difference  of  opinion 
bet^veen  the  author  and  the  publisher  respecting  the  title 
of  the  book  : — 

Mr,  Disraeli  to  John  Murray* 

Dear  Sir, 
I  have  a  great  respect  for  your  judgment,  especially  on 
the  subject  of  titles,  as  I  have  shown  in  another  instance, 
one  which  I  shall  ever  regret  In  the  present,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  receive  from  you  any  suggestion,  but  I  can  offer 
none.  To  mc  the  Galhmania  (or  mania  for  what  is 
French)  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  felicitous  titles  ever 
devised.  It  is  comprehensive,  it  is  explicit,  it  is  poignant 
and  intelligible,  as  I  should  suppose,  to  learned  and  un- 
learned. The  word  Anglomania  is  one  of  the  commonest 
on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  is  repeated  daily  in  almost 

*  Louis  Philippe. 
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every  newspaper ;  has  been  the  title  of  one  or  two  works  ; 
and  of  the  best  farce  in  the  French  language.  It  is  here 
also  common  and  intelligible. 

There  is  no  objection  to  erasing  the  epithet  "  New,"  if 
you  think  it  loads  the  title. 

Yours  truly, 

B.  D. 

The  three  following  letters  were  written   on  the  same 
day  :^ 

J/r.  Disraeli  to  John  Murray, 

Duke  Street,  March  30th,  1832. 

Dear  Sir, 
I  am  going  to  dine  with  Baron  D'Haussez,  Baron  de 
Haber,  et  hoc  genus,  to-day,  and  must  report  progress, 
otherwise  they  will  think  I  am  trifling  with  them.  Have 
you  determined  on  a  title  ?  What  think  you  of  '  A  Cure 
for  the  Ministerial  Gallomania,'  and  advertise,  dedicated 
to  Lord  Grey.  Pray  decide.  You  are  aware  I  have  not 
yet  received  a  proof  Affairs  look  awkward  in  France, 
Beware  lest  we  arc  a  day  after  the  fair,  and  only  annalists 
instead  of  prophets. 

Your  very  faithful  Servant, 

B.   DiSRAELL 

Mr.  Disraeli  to  John  Murray, 

March  30th. 

Dear  Sir, 

I   think   it   does  very  well,  and   I   hope  you   are   also 

satisfied.     I  shall  send  you  the  rest  of  the  MS.  to-morrow 

I    morning.     There  is  a  very  remarkable  chapter  on  Louis 

Philippe  which  is  at  present  with  Baron  D'Haussez  ;  and 

!     this  is  the  reason  I  have  not  forwarded   it  to  you.     I  keep 

the  advertisement  to  show  them. 
U  B.  D. 

P      Mv  DEAR  Sir, 

I        In  further  answer  to  your  note  received  this  evening,  I 
I     think  it  proper  to  observe  that  I  entirely  agree  with  you 
tliat  I  "am  bound  to  make  as  few  alterations  as  possible/^ 
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coming  as  they  do  from  such  a  quarter ;  and  1  have  acted 
throughout  in  such  a  spirit.  AIL  alterations  and  omissioas 
of  consequence  are  in  this  first  sheet,  and  I  have  retained 
in  the  others  many  things  of  which  I  do  not  approve, 
merely  on  account  of  my  respect  for  the  source  from  whence 
they  are  derived. 

While  you  remind  mc  of  what  I  observed  to  your  son. 
let  mc  also  remind  you  of  the  condition  with  wliich  my 
permission  was  accompanied,  viz. :  that  everything  was 
to  be  submitted  to  my  approval,  and  subject  to  my 
satisfaction.  On  this  condition  I  have  placed  the  proofs 
in  the  hands  of  several  persons  not  less  distinguished  than 
your  friend,*  and  superior  even  in  rank  and  recent  office. 
Their  papers  are  on  my  table,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  show 
them  to  you,  I  will  mention  one:  the  chapter  on  Belgium 
was  originally  written  by  the  Plenipotentiary  of  the  King 
of  Holland  to  the  Conference,  Baron  Van  Zuylcn.  Scarcely 
a  line  of  the  original  composition  remains,  although  a  ver>* 
able  one,  because  it  did  not  accord  with  the  main  design  of 
the  book. 

With  regard  to  the  omission,  pp.  12,  13. 1  acknowledge  its 
felicity  ;  but  it  is  totally  at  variance  with  every  other  notice 
of  M.  dc  Talleyrand  in  the  work,  and  entirely  dissonant 
with  the  elaborate  mention  of  him  in  the  last  chapter. 
When  the  reviser  introduced  this  pungent  remark,  he  had 
never  even  read  the  work  he  was  revising. 

With  regard  to  the  authorship  of  this  work,  I  should 
never  be  ashamed  of  being  considered  the  author.  I 
should  be  proud  to  be ;  but  I  am  not.  It  is  written  by 
Legion,  but  I  am  one  of  them,  and  I  bear  the  responsibility. 
If  it  be  supposed  to  be  written  by  a  Frenchman,  all  its 
good  eflfects  must  be  marred,  as  it  seeks  to  command 
attention  and  interest  by  its  purely  Hritish  spirit. 

I  have  no  desire  to  thrust  my  acquaintance  on  your 
critic.  More  than  once.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  form 
that  acquaintance,  and  more  than  once  I  have  declined  it, 
but  I  am  ready  to  bear  the  bnmt  of  explanation,  if  you 
desire  me. 

It  is  quite  impossible  that  anything  adverse  to  the 
general  measure  of  Reform  can  issue  from  my  pen  or  from 
anything  to  which  I  contribute.     Within  these  four  months 

*  Mr.  Croker,  with  Mr.  B.  Disraeli's  knowledge,  revised  the  pnxtfs. 
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have  declined  being  returned  for  a  Tory  borough,  and 
almost  within  these  four  hours,  to  mention  slight  affairs,  I 
have  refused  to  inscribe  myself  a  member  of  "The  Con- 
servative Club."  I  cannot  believe  that  you  will  place  your 
critic's  feelings  for  a  few  erased  passages  against  my 
pennanent  interest. 

But  in  fact  these  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question. 
To  convenience  you,  I  have  no  objection  to  wash  my  hands 
of  the  whole  business,  and  put  you  in  direct  communication 
with  my  coadjutors.  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  from  no 
regard  for  my  situation  that  Reform  was  omitted,  but 
because  they  are  of  opinion  that  its  notice  would  be  unwise 
and  injurious.  For  myself,  I  am  ready  to  do  anything 
that  you  can  desire,  except  entirely  change  my  position  in 
life. 

I  will  see  your  critic,  if  you  please,  or  you  can  give  up 
the  publication  and  be  reimbursed,  which  shall  make  no 
difference  in  our  other  affairs.  All  I  ask  in  this  and  all 
other  affairs,  are  candour  and  decision. 

The  present  business  is  most  pressing.  At  present  I  am 
writing  a  chapter  on  Poland  from  intelligence  just  received, 
and  it  will  be  ready  for  the  printer  to-morrow  morning,  as  I 
shall  finish  it  before  I  retire.  I  await  your  answer  with 
anxiety. 

Yours  truly, 

B.  D. 

Mr.  Disraeli  was  evidently  intent  upon  the  immediate 
publication  of  his  work.  On  the  following  day  he  wrote 
again  to  Mr.  Murray  : — 


Mr^  Disraeli  to  John  Murray. 

March  31st,  1832. 

My  dear  Sir, 

We  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  submitting  the  work  to 
Count  Orloff  to-morrow  morning,  in  case  you  can  let  me 
have  a  set  of  the  proofs  to-night,  I  mean  as  far  as  we  have 
gone.  I  do  not  like  to  send  mine,  which  are  covered  with 
corrections. 

Yours  truly, 

B.  D. 
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Mr,  Disraeli  to  yo/in  Murray. 

Monday  momiog,  9  o'clock  [April  3]. 

Dear  Sir, 

Since  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  you  the  note  of 
last  night,  I  have  seen  the  Baron.  Our  interview  was 
intended  to  have  been  a  final  one,  and  it  was  therefore 
absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  apprize  him  of  all  that 
had  happened,  of  course  concealing  the  name  of  your 
friend.  The  Baron  says  that  the  insertion  of  the  obnoxious 
passages  is  fatal  to  alt  his  combinations;  that  he  has 
devoted  two  months  of  the  most  valuable  time  to  this 
affair,  and  that  he  must  hold  me  personally  responsible  for 
the  immediate  fulfilment  of  my  agreement,  viz. :  to  ensure 
its  publication  when  iinished. 

We  dine  at  the  same  house  to-day,  and  I  have  pledged 
myself  to  give  him  a  categorical  reply  at  that  time,  and  to 
ensure  its  publication  by  some  mode  or  other. 

Under  these  principal  circumstances,  my  dear  sir,  I  can 
only  state  that  the  work  must  be  published  at  once,  and 
with  the  omission  of  all  passages  hostile  to  Reform; 
and  that  if  you  arc  unwilling  to  introduce  it  in  that  way, 
I  request  from  your  friendliness  such  assistance  as  you  can 
afford  me  about  the  printer,  &c,,  to  occasion  its  immediate 
publication  in  some  other  quarter. 

After  what  took  place  between  myself  and  my  coadjutor 
last  night,  I  really  can  have  for  him  only  one  answer  or  one 
alternative,  and  as  I  wish  to  give  him  the  first,  and  ever 
avoid  the  second,  I  look  forward  with  confidence  to  your 
answer. 

B.  D, 

Mr.  Disraeli  next  desires  to  have  a  set  of  the  proofs  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  : — 

Mr.  Disraeli  to  John  Murray. 

April  6th,  1832. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  have  just  received  a  note,  that  if  I  can  get  a  set  of  clean 
proofs  by  Sunday,  they  will  be  put  in  the  Duke's  hands 
preliminary  to  the  debate.  I  thought  you  would  like  to 
know  this.  Do  you  think  it  impossible?  Let  this  be 
between  us.     I  am  sorry  to  give  you  all  this  trouble,  but  I 
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know  your  zeal,  and  the  interest  you  take  in  these  affairs. 
I  myself  will  never  keep  the  printer,  and  engage  when  the 
proofs  are  sent  me  to  prepare  them  for  the  press  within  an 
hour. 

Yours, 

B.  D. 
Mr,  Disraeli  to  John  Murray, 
My  DEAR  Sir, 

I  am  very  glad  to  receive  the  copy.  I  think  that  one 
should  be  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  Times  as  quickly  as 
possible  ;  that  at  least  he  should  not  be  anticipated  in  the 
receipt,  even  if  in  the  notice,  by  a  Sunday  paper.  But  I 
leave  all  this  to  your  better  judgment.  You  will  send 
copies  to  Duke  Street  as  soon  as  you  have  them, 

B.  D. 

P  After  the  article  in  the  Times  had  appeared,  Baron  de 
Haber,  a  mysterious  German  gentleman  of  Jewish  extrac- 
tion, who  had  taken  part  in  the  production  of  *  Gallomania,' 
wrote  to  Mr.  Murray  : — 


! 

I 


Baron  de  Haber  to  John  Murray, 

2  Mai,  1833. 

MoN  CHER  Monsieur, 

J'esp^re  que  vous  serez  content  de  I'article  de  Times  sur 
la  'Gallomania.'  C'est  un  grand  pas  de  fait.  11  serait  utile 
que  le  Standard  et  Ic  Morning  Post  le  copic  en  cnti^re, 
avec  des  obscr\ations  dans  son  sens,  C'est  i  vous,  mon 
cher  Monsieur  Murray,  de  soigner  cct  objet  J'ai  infini- 
ment  rcgrcttc  de  nc  m'^trc  pas  trouvd  chez  moi  hier, 
lorsque  vous  £tes  vcnu  me  voir,  avec  I'aimable  Mr. 
Lockhart. 

Tout  h.  vous, 

De  H. 

Baron  de  Haber  to  John  Murray, 

Vendredi. 

MoN  CHER  Monsieur  Murray, 

Vous  dcsirez  dans  I'interet  de  I'ouvrage  faire  mention- 
ner  dans  le  Standard  que  ie  Times  d'aujourd'hui  paroit 
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6tre  assez  d'accord  avcc  I'auteur  de  la  '  Gallomania  *  sur 

M.  Thiers,  csp<irant  que  de  jour  en  jour  il  reviendra  aux 
idecs  de  cet  autcur. 

II  scroit  aussi  convenable  de  dire  que  la  prophHie  dam 
la  lettre  a  My  Lord  Grey  etait  assez  juste:  Allusion — "In 
less  than  a  month  we  shall  no  doubt  hear  of  their  warm 
reception  in  the  Provinces,  and  of  some  gratifj'ing,  perhaps 
startling,  demonstrations  of  national  gratitude."  Voycz, 
mon  cher  Monsieur,  commc  depuis  8  jours  ccs  pauvres 
D(l-put6s  qui  ont  vot<^  pour  Ic  Ministrc  sont  traitcs. 

Si  vous  6tcs  i  la  maison  cc  soir,  ditcs-lc-moi,  je  desire 
vous  parler.     Dinez-vous  chez-vous  ? 

Votre  d^ou^, 

DeH. 

The  following  announcement  was  published  by  Mr. 
Disraeli  in  reply  to  certain  criticisms  of  his  work  : — 

"  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  omit  certain  observations  of 
my  able  critic  without  remarking  that  those  omissions  are 
occasioned  by  no  insensibility  to  their  acutcncss. 

**  Circumstances  of  parnmount  ncccs.sity  render  it  quite 
impossible  that  anything  can  proceed  from  my  pen  hostile 
to  the  general  question  of  Refonn. 

"Independent  however  of  all  personal  considerations,  and 
viewing  the  question  of  Reform  for  a  moment  in  the  light 
in  which  my  critic  evidently  speculates,  1  would  humbly 
suggest  that  the  cause  which  he  advocates  would  perhaps 
be  more  united  in  the  present  pages  by  being  passed  over 
in  silence.  It  is  important  that  this  work  should  be  a  work 
not  of  party  but  of  national  interest,  and  I  am  induced  to 
believe  that  a  large  class  in  this  country,  who  think  them- 
selves bound  to  support  the  present  administration  from  a 
superficial  sympathy  with  their  domestic  measures,  have 
long  viewed  their  foreign  policy  with  distrust  and  alarm. 

*'If  the  public  are  at  length  convinced  that  Foreign 
Policy,  instead  of  being  an  abstract  and  isolated  division  of 
the  national  interests,  is  in  fact  the  basis  of  our  empire  and 
present  order,  and  that  this  basis  shakes  under  the  unskilful 
government  of  the  Cabinet^  the  public  may  be  induced  to 
withdraw  their  confidence  from  that  Cabinet  altogether. 

"With  tliis  exception,  I  have  adopted  all  the  additions 
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and  alterations  that  I  have  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
without  reserve,  and  I  seize  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
jny  sense  of  their  justness  and  their  value. 


"  The  Author  of  *  Gallomania' "  * 


The  next  person  whom  wc  shall  introduce  to  the  reader 
was  one  who  had  but  little  in  common  with  Mr.  Benjamin 
Disraeli,  except  that,  like  him,  he  had  at  that  time  won  but 
little  of  that  world-wide  renown  which  he  was  afterwards  to 
achieve.  This  "writer  of  books,"  as  he  described  himself, 
was  no  other  than  Thomas  Carlyle,  who,  when  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Murray,  had  translated  Goethe's 
•  Wilhelm  Meister,'  written  the  '  Life  of  Schiller,'  and 
several  articles  in  the  Reviews  ;  but  was  not  yet  known  as 
a  literary  man  of  mark.  He  was  living  among  the  bleak, 
bare  moors  of  Dumfriesshire  at  Craigenputtock,  where  he 
was  consoled  at  times  by  visits  from  Jeffrey  and  Emerson, 
and  by  letters  from  Goethe,  where  he  wrote  that  strange 
and  rhapsodical  book  'Sartor  Resartus,*  containing  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  own  experience.  After  the  MS. 
was  nearly  finished,  he  wrapt  it  in  a  piece  of  paper,  put  it 
in  his  pocket,  and  started  for  Dumfries,  on  his  way  to 
London. 

I  Lord  Jeffrey,  then  Lord  Advocate,  recommended  Carlyle 
to  try  Murray,  because.  "  in  spite  of  its  radicalism,  he  would 
be  the  better  publisher."  Lord  Jeffrey  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray 
on  the  subject,  without  mentioning  Carlyle's  name  : — 


k 


Lord  Jeffrey  to  John  Murray. 


May  1st,  J  831. 


,ord  Jeffrey  understands  that  the  earlier  chapters  of 
this  work  (which  is  the  production  of  a  friend  of  his)  were 

P    *  Several  references  are  made  to  '  Contarini  Fleming '  and  '  Gallo- 
mania '  in  '  Lord  Bcaconficld's  Letters  to  his  Sister/  published  in 
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shown  some  months  ago  to  Mr.  Murray  {or  his  reader),  and 
were  formally  judged  of;  though,  from  its  incomplete  state, 
no  proposal  for  its  publication  could  then  be  entertained. 
What  is  now  sent  completes  it ;  the  earlier  chapters  being 
now  under  the  final  perusal  of  the  author. 

"  Lord  Jeffrey,  who  thinks  highly  of  the  author's  abilities, 
ventures  to  beg  Mr.  Murray  to  look  at  the  MS.  now 
left  with  him,  and  to  give  him,  as  soon  as  possible,  his 
opinion  as  to  its  probable  success  on  publication  ;  and  also 
to  say  whether  he  is  willing  to  undertake  it,  and  on  what 
terms." 

Carlyle,  who  was  himself  at  the  time  in  London,  called 
upon  Mr.  Murray,  and  left  with  him  a  portion  of  the 
manuscript,  and  an  outline  of  the  proposed  volume. 


Mr.  Carfyie  to  John  Murray. 

6  Woburn  Buildings,  Tavistock  Square, 
Wednesday,  August  loth,  1831. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  here  send  you  the  MS,  concerning  which  I  have,  for 
the  present,  only  to  repeat  my  urgent  request  that  no  time 
may  be  lost  in  deciding  on  it.  At  latest,  next  Wednesday 
I  shall  wait  upon  you,  to  see  what  further,  or  whether 
anything  further  is  to  be  done. 

In  the  meanwhile,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say,  that 
the  whole  business  is  strictly  confidential  ;  the  rather,  as  I 
wish  to  publish  anonymously. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Thomas  Carlyle. 

Be  so  kind  as  write,  by  the  bearer,  these  two  words, 
"MS.  received." 

When  Carlyle  called  a  second  time  Murray  was  not  at 
home,  but  he  found  that  the  parcel  containing  the  MS. 
liad  not  been  opened.  He  again  wrote  to  the  publisher  on 
the  following  Friday  ; — 


^ 
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Mn  Carlyle  to  John  Murray. 
Dear  Sir, 

As  I  am  naturally  very  anxious  to  have  this  little 
business  that  lies  between  us  off  my  hands — and,  perhaps, 
a  few  minutes'  conversation  would  suffice  to  settle  it  all — 
I  will  again  request,  in  case  I  should  be  so  unlucky  as  to 
miss  you  in  Albemarle  Street,  that  you  would  have  the 
goodness  to  appoint  me  a  short  meeting  at  any,  the  earliest, 
Sour  that  suits  your  convenience. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Thomas  Carlyle. 
This  was  followed  up  by  a  letter  from  Lord  Jeffrey : — 


Lord  Jeffrey  to  John  Murray, 

Sunday,  August  28th,  183U 

My  dear  Sir, 

Will  you  favour  me  with  a  few  minutes'  conversation,  any 
morning  of  this  week  (the  early  part  of  it,  if  possible),  on 
the  subject  of  my  friend  Carlylc's  projected  publication.  I 
have  looked  a  little  into  the  MS,  and  can  tell  you  some- 
thing about  it 

Believe  me,  always,  very  faithfully  yours, 

F.  Jeffrey. 

The  inter\'iew  between  Lord  Jeffrey  and  Murray  led  to 
an  offer  for  the  MS. 

Mr.  CarlyU  to  John  Murray, 

Tuesday. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  seen  the  Lord  Advocate  (Jeffrey],  who  informs 
me  that  you  arc  willing  to  print  an  edition  of  750  copies 
of  my  MS.,  at  your  own  cost,  on  the  principle  of  what  is 
called  "  half  profits  ; "  the  copyright  of  the  book  after  that 
to  belong  to  myself. 

I  came  down  at  present  to  say  that,  being  very  anxious 
to  have  you  as  a  publisher,  and  to  sec  my  book  put  forth 
soon,  1  am  ready  to  accede  to  these  terms  ;  and  I  should 
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like  much  to  meet  you,  or  hear  from  you,  at  your  earliest 

convenience,  that  ihc  business  might  be  actually  put  in 
motion.  I  much  incline  to  think,  in  contrasting  the 
character  of  my  little  speculation  with  the  character  of  the 
times,  that  noiv  (even  in  these  months,  say  in  November) 
were  the  best  season  for  emitting  it.  Hoping  soon  to  see 
all  this  pleasantly  settled, 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Thomas  Carlyle. 

Mr.  Murray  was  willing  to  undertake  the  risk  of  pub- 
lishing 750  copies,  and  thus  to  allow  the  author  to  exhibit 
his  literary  wares  to  the  public.  Even  if  the  whole  edition 
had  sold,  the  pecuniary  results  to  both  author  and  publisher 
would  have  been  comparatively  trifling,  but  as  the  copy- 
right was  to  remain  in  the  author's  possession,  and  he 
would  have  been  able  to  make  a  much  better  bargain  with 
the  future  editions,  the  terms  may  be  considered  very 
liberal,  having  regard  to  the  exceptional  nature  of  the 
work.  Mr.  Carlyle,  however,  who  did  not  know  the  usual 
custom  of  publishers,  had  in  the  meantime  taken  away  his 
MS.  and  offered  it  to  other  publishers  in  London,  evidently 
to  try  whether  he  could  not  get  a  better  bid  for  his  book. 
Even  Lord  Jeffrey  thought  it  "  was  too  much  of  the  nature 
of  a  rhapsody,  to  command  success  or  respectful  atten- 
tion." The  publishers  thought  the  same.  Carlyle  took 
the  MS.  to  Fraser  of  Regent  Street,  who  offered  to  publish 
it  if  Carlyle  would  give  him  a  sum  not  exceeding 
^^150  sterling.  He  had  already  been  to  Longmans  &  Co., 
offering  them  his  *  German  Literary  History,*  but  they 
declined  to  publish  the  work,  and  he  now  offered  them  his 
*  Sartor  Resartus,'  with  a  similar  result.  He  also  tried 
Colburn  and  Bentley,  but  without  success.  When  Murray, 
then  at  Ramsgate,  heard  that  Carlyle  had  been  offering  his 
book  to  other  publishers,  he  wrote  to  him  : — 


John  Murray  to  Mr,  Carlyle. 


September  17th,  1831. 


Your  conversation  with  mc  respecting  the  publication  of 
your  MS.  led  me  to  infer  that  you  had  given  mc  the  pre- 
ference, and  certainly  not  that  you  had  already  subtnitted 
it  to  the  greatest  publishers  in  London,  who  had  declined 
to  engage  in  it.  Under  these  circumstances  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  also  to  get  it  read  by  some  literary  friend, 
before  1  can,  in  justice  to  myself,  engage  in  the  printing 
of  it 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  faithful  servant,  ' 

John  Murray, 

Mr.  Murray,  accordingly,  on  his  return  to  London, 
submitted  the  MS.  to  one  of  his  literary  advisers,  probably 
Lockhart,  whose  reply  was  not  very  satisfactory.  He 
thought  it  might  be  a  translation.  The  work  displayed, 
here  and  there,  some  felicity  of  thought  and  expression, 
with  considerable  fancy  and  knowledge,  but  whether  or 
not  it  would  take  with  the  public  seemed  doubtful.  Mr. 
Murray  thought  it  better,  in  the  circumstances,  to  return 
the  MS.  to  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  he  wrote  to  him  accordingly. 
Carlyle  answered  as  follows  : — 


Mr.  Carlyle  to  Joktt  Murray. 


Sir, 


September  19th,  1831. 


I  am  this  moment  favoured  with  your  note  of  the  17th, 
and  beg  to  say,  in  reply, — 

First. — That  your  idea,  derived  from  conversation  with 
me,  of  my  giving  you  the  preference  to  all  other  Publishers, 
was  perfectly  correct.  I  had  heard  you  described  as  a  man 
of  honour,  frankness,  and  even  generosity,  and  knew  you 
to  have  the  best  and  widest  connexions  ;  on  which  grounds, 
I  might  well  say.  and  can  still  well  say,  that  a  transaction 
with  you  would  please  mc  better  than  a  similar  one  with 
any  other  member  of  the  Trade, 
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Secondly. — That  your  information,  of  my  having  sub- 
mitted my  MS.  to  the  greatest  publishers  in  London,  if 
you  mean  that,  after  coming  out  of  your  hands,  it  lay  two 
days  in  those  of  Messrs.  Lont,^man  and  Rees,  and  was  from 
them  delivered  over  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  is  also  perfectly 
correct;  if  you  moan  anything  else,  incorrect. 

Thirdly, — That  if  you  wish  the  Barjjain,  which  I  had 
understood  myself  to  have  made  with  you,  unmade,  you 
have  only  to  cause  your  Printer,  who  is  now  working  on 
my  MS.,  to  return  the  same,  without  damage  or  delay,  and 
consider  the  business  as  finished. 

T  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Carlyle. 

As  Mr.  Carlyle  was  unwilling  to  entertain  the  idea  of 

taking  his  manuscript  home  with  him,  and  none  of  the  other 
publishers  would  accept  it,  he  urgently  requested  Mr, 
Murray  again  to  examine  it,  and  come  to  some  further 
decision.  "  While  I,  with  great  readiness,"  he  said.  *'  admit 
your  views,  and  shall  cheerfully  release  you  from  all  engage- 
ment, or  shadow  of  engagement,  with  me  in  regard  to  it : 
the  rather,  as  it  seems  reasonable  for  me  to  expect  some 
higher  remuneration  for  a  work  that  has  cost  mc  so  much 
effort  were  it  once  fairly  examined,  such  remuneration  as 
was  talked  of  between  us  can,  I  believe,  at  all  times  be 
procured."  He  then  proposed  "  a  quite  new  negotiation,  if 
you  incline  to  enter  on  such  ;  "  and  requested  his  decision. 
"  If  not,  pray  have  the  goodness  to  cause  my  papers  to  be 
returned  with  the  least  possible  delay."  The  MS.  was  at 
once  returned  ;  and  Carlyle  acknowledged  its  receipt : — 

Mr.  Carlyle  to  John  Murray. 

October  6th,  1831. 
My  DEAR   SiK, 

I  have  received  the  MS.,  with  your  note  and  your  friend's 
criticism,  and  1  find  it  ail  safe  and  right.  In  conclusion, 
allow  mc  to  thank  you  for  your  punctuality  and  courtesy 
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in  this  part  of  the  business ;  and  to  join  cordially  in  the 
hope  you  express  that,  in  some  fitter  case,  a  closer  relation 
may  arise  between  us. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

T.  Carlyle. 

Mr.  Carlyle  returned  to  Craigenputtock  with  his  manu- 
script in  his  pocket ;  very  much  annoyed  and  disgusted 
by  the  treatment  of  the  London  publishers.  Shortly  after 
his  arrival  at  home,  he  wrote  to  Mr,  Macvcy  Napier,  then 
editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Revieiv  : — 

**  All  mantier  of  perplexities  have  occurred  in  the  pub- 
lishing of  my  poor  book,  which  perplexities  I  could  only 
cut  asunder,  not  unloose  ;  so  the  MS.,  like  an  unhappy 
ghost,  still  lingers  on  the  wrong  side  of  Styx  :  the  Charon 
of  Albemarle  Street  durst  not  risk  it  in  his  sutilis  cymba, 
so  it  leaped  ashore  again.  Better  days  arc  coming,  and 
new  trials  will  end  more  happily." 

A  little  later  (6th  Feb.  1832)  he  said  : — 

"  I  have  given  up  the  notion  of  hawking  my  Uttle  manu- 
script book  about  any  further.  For  a  long  time  it  has  lain 
quiet  in  its  drawer,  waiting  for  a  better  day.  The  book- 
selling trade  seems  on  the  edge  of  dissolution  ;  the  force 
of  puffing  can  go  no  further  ;  yet  bankruptcy  clamours  at 
every  door :  sad  fate  !  to  serve  the  Devil,  and  get  no  wages 
even  from  him  \  The  poor  bookseller  Guild,  I  often  predict 
to  myself,  will  ere  long  be  found  unfit  for  the  strange  part 
it  now  plays  in  our  European  World  ;  and  give  place  to 
new  and  higher  arrangements,  of  which  the  coming  shadows 
are  already  becoming  visible." 

The  '  Sartor  Rcsartus '  was  not,  however,  lost.  Two  years 
after  Carlylc'.s  visit  to  London,  it  came  out,  bit  by  bit.  in 
Frasef's  Magazine^  Through  the  influence  of  Emerson, 
it  was  issued,  as  a  book,  at  Boston,  in  the  United  States, 
and  Carlyle  got  some  money  for  his  production.  It  was 
eventually  published    in    England,   and,   strange   to   say, 
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has  had  the  largest  sale  in  the  *  People's  Edition  of  Carlyle's 

Works.'     Carlyle,  himself,  created  tlie  taste  to  appreciate 
'  Sartor  Resartus.* 

It  is 'a  striking  contrast  to  pass  from  Carlyle  the  recluse, 
with  all  his  Scottish  keenness  for  driving  a  bargain,  to  the 
lively  and  spirited  man  of  the  world.  Captain  F.  B.  Head, 
who  was  not  addicted  to  haggling  over  a  price.  His 
first  book  had  proved  a  success,  and  had  given  him  that 
encouragement  which  to  a  man  of  versatile  and  ready  wit 
is  an  irresistible  incentive  to  further  literary  efforts.  Some 
authors,  like  Hope,  with  his  'Anastasius,*  and  Bcckford, 
with  his  '  Vathck,*  stop  with  their  first  novel,  and  nex-er 
write  another ;  but  Head  went  on  writing,  because  he  felt 
compelled  to  write.  He  was,  indeed,  at  home  on  most 
subjects  :  from  Rapid  Rides  across  the  Pampas,  to  Stokers 
and  Pokers  on  a  Railway;  from  Mining  to  Waterloo;* 
from  the  Red  Man  to  the  Printer's  Devil ;  from  Steam  to 
to  Electricity  and  the  Post  Office  ;  from  governing  Paupers 
to  governing  a  Province.  He  was  a  man  full  of  humour 
and  of  immense  vitality.  Once  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray  : — 
"  I  dined  yesterday  with  Lord  Clarendon,  and  drank  one 
pint  of  wine  ;  but  I  must  have  eaten  a  part  of  the  Devil's 
hind  leg,  for  such  a  night  as  I  passed  it  is  im|x>ssiblc  to 
tell  you — as  it  was,  I  could  not  leave  home  to-day  until  2 ; 
but  when  I  called,  you  had  just  gone  out,  I  will  be  with 
you  to-morrow  at  1 2  precisely." 

When  one  of  his  books  was  passing  through  the  prcsSi 
Clowes,  the  printer,  wrote  to  Murray: — "Major  Head  is 
here,  with  his  dressing  gown  on,  and  will  not  leave  before 
all  is  ready  for  press,  which  will  not,  I  think,  be  the  case 
before  6  in   the  morning."     To  save  time  he  had  gone 


•  Capuin  Head  had  been  engaged  in  the  Campaign  of  1815,  bui 
was  not  present  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
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down  prepared  to  spend  the  night  in  the  office,  while  the 
printers  were  at  work. 

Before  he  had  completed  his  '  Life  of  Bruce,'  he  proposed 
to  visit  Ireland,  to  observe  the  condition  of  the  people.  He 
asked  Murray  to  give  him  200  guineas  for  his  MS.,  without 
reference  to  its  size,  and  lOO  guineas  for  his  expenses.  With 
these  conditions  Murray  at  once  complied.  His  object 
in  going  to  Ireland  will  be  best  explained  by  his  own 
letter  :— 


Captain  Head,  R.E.^  to  John  Murray. 

*'  It  is  little  use  my  repeating  to  you  what  I  said  about 
Ireland ;  for  I  believe  we  fully  agree  that  the  Irish  philo- 
sophers have  sent  us  their  speculations,  the  Irish  members 
have  advocated  their  own  interests,  the  common  people 
have  sent  us  and  still  send  us  an  Irish  howl  of  mutiny 
and  discontent,  though  England — and  we  may  almost  say 
Europe^ — has  been  occupied  by  a  religious  controversy 
(Irish  emancipation)  which  has  but  just  been  settled  ;  yet 
we  have  been  reckoning,  as  it  were,  without  our  host  ;  we 
have  been  arguing  in  the  dark  :  for  I  do  maintain  that  we 
have  not  steti  Ireland,  and  that  we  have  no  book  which, 
veiuli  in  speculum,  reflects  a  picture  sufficiently  correct  to 
inform  us  of  the  real  state  of  'that  undiscovered  country' 
from  which  statesmen,  orators,  heroes,  &c.,  ftave  occasion- 
ally fallen  upon  Old  England,  like  the  stones  which  are 
said  to  arrive  here  from  unknown  regions  in  the  moon  .  .  . 
The  rich  man's  house  in  Ireland,  1  believe,  will  be  open  to 
me ;  the  poor  man's  hut  is  open  to  us  all ;  and  out  of  these 
two  dwellings  I  would  try  to  steal  a  moral." 

Captain,  now  Major  Head,  started  for  Ireland  in  1830; 
but  he  had  scarcely  reached  Cork  ere  he  was  recalled  to 
England,  at  once,  upon  business.  It  was  not  until  twenty 
years  had  passed  that  he  was  able  to  accomplish  his 
observations  and  inquiry  into  the  state  of  Ireland. 

In  1832,  he  proposed  a  fresh  subject  to  Mr.  Murray-^ 
no  other  than  the  humorous  sketches   entitled    '  Bubbles 
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from  the  Brunnen  of  Nassau.'     After  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  Murray,  he  sent  him  the  following  note  : — 


Major  Head  to  John  Murray. 


Dear  Sir, 


Sutton,  May  31st,  1853. 


I  send  you,  only  for  your  own  private  perusal,  almost  all 
the  Notes  I  have  by  me,  which  arc  written  out  I  have  a 
very  few  more,  but  they  arc  in  hierofjlyphics.  which  you 
would  find  it  impossible  to  decipher.  Whether  or  not  these 
notes  are  likely  to  suit  the  appetite  of  the  great,  big,  chuckle- 
headed  public,  you  arc  best  able  to  determine ;  but  I  think 
I  may  say  that  your  own  domestic  circle  would  not  con- 
demn them.  It  is  of  no  use  talking  to  you  about  terms* 
until  I  hear  from  you. 

Yours,  very  sincerely, 

F.  B.  Head. 

A  few  months  passed  before  Major  Head  had  wrictea 
out  his  hieroglyphics  ;  and  when  he  had  finished,  and  had 
an  interview  with  Murray,  he  wrote  to  him  again  : — 


Major  Head  to  John  Murray. 


My  dear  Sir, 


Sutton,  October  9th,  1832. 


Although  you  agreed  this  morning  to  the  proposal  I 
made  to  you,  yet  lest  I  should  unintentionally  have  pro- 
posed to  you  more  than  I  can  perform,  I  think  it  better 
more  deliberately  to  explain  to  you  what  it  is  I  have  to 
publish. 

I  have  been  living  at  Langenschwalbach  and  at  Schlan- 
genbad,  two  very  celebrated  bathing  places  in  the  moun- 
tainous Duchy  of  Nassau.  The  former  place  alone  was 
visited  this  season  by  about  two  thousand  people  of  rank  or 
respectability  ;  and  the  place  is,  I  assure  you,  known  all 
over  Germany,  although  even  its  name  has  probably  never 
yet  reached  your  ears.  I  was  in  these  mountains  about 
three  months,  and  not  having  a  single  book  to  read,  I  was 
obliged  to  occupy  my  time  in  endeavouring  to  make  one. 
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For  this  purpose,  instead  of  writing  to  my  friends,  I 
described  whatever  T  saw  (which  I  thought  would  interest 
the  general  reader)  to  an  imaginary  correspondent ;  and, 
instead  of  dispatching  these  letters,  I  kept  them  in  my 
portfolio.  My  observations  are  neither  deep  nor  learned: 
but  they  describe  the  homely  manners  and  habits  which 
I  witnessed;  and  to  show  you  how  low  they  descend,  I 
enclose  you,  as  a  specimen,  the  rough  copy  of  the  letter 
which  describes  the  pigs  of  Langenschwalbach. 

These  letters,  together  with  the  sketches  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  my  travelling  from  Rome  with  a  nun.  &c., 
which  you  read  before  I  left  England,  I  would  embody  in 
a  volume  which  would  be  as  large,  or  nearly  so,  as  my 
*  Rough  Notes.'  * 

If  it  would  suit  you  to  publish  this  volume,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  purchase  the  MS.,  1  should  require  for  it  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  guineas  ;  and  the  only  favour  I  have  to 
ask  of  you  is,  to  return  mc  the  enclosed  letter  with  your 
answer,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible ;  for,  as  the  hunting 
is  about  to  begin,  I  do  not  wish  to  exist  in  the  piebald 
capacity  of  half-huntsman  half  author  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  be  half  a  stag  hunter  and  half  a  bookseller's  hack. 

Yours,  my  dear  Sir,  very  sincerely, 

F.  B.  Head. 


Mr.  Murray  at  once  agreed  to  Major  Head's  proposals. 
The  MS.  was  sent  to  press,  and  the  book  was  published 
anonymously  in  1833. 

On  the  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  this  book,  he 
_WTote  to  Murray; — 

Major  Head  to  John  Murray. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear,  the  other  day,  that  you  are 
to  blow  another  edition   of  your  'Bubbles.'     Your 
ftowever,  told  me   that  you  were   thinking  of  leaving 
out  the  pictures.      Our  friend,  Miss   Burges,  whose   pcr- 

■  *  Rough  Notes  of  some  Rapid  Journeys  across  the  Pampas.' 
iSee  p.  253.) 
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formances  they  are,  does  not  at  all  like  the  divorce.  She 
seems  to  think  it  is  as  cruel  as  the  separation  of  man  and 
wife  in  the  new  workhouses  ;  and  that  as  the  letterpress 
and  pictures  were  joined  together  in  holy  matrimony  at  your 
altar ;  and  as  they  have  "  climbed  the  hill  together,"  she 
thinks  they  ought  "to  sleep  together  at  the  foot,  John 
Anderson,  my  Jo." 

The  mention  of  workhouses  in  the  preceding  letter  is 
an  allusion  to  a  subject  in  which  Major  Head  took  a  deep 
interest,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Poor  Laws,  He 
was  stationed  in  Kent,  and  wrote  to  Murray  from  Sitting- 
bourne  as  to  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law.     He  said : — 

Major  Head  to  John  Murray, 

December  3isl»  1834. 

"  I  am  getting  on  here,  in  my  new  trade,  very  prosper- 
ously. Yesterday  I  had  a  separate  interview  with  the 
overseers  of  sixteen  parishes  ;  and  ciiery  one  of  them,  in 
reply  to  my  questions,  confessed  that  the  pauper  in  their 
parishes  is  not  only  infinitely  better  fed  than  any  inde- 
pendent labourer,  but  that  he  is  much  better  fed  than  many 
of  the  ratepayers  who  subscribe  to  fatten  him !  In  fact, 
both  the  independent  labourer  and  small  ratepayer  have 
pauperism  above  instead  of  below  them.  Under  such  a 
system,  of  course,  every  sensible  labourer  feels  that  he 
ought  to  be  a  pauper  ;  and,  as  he  is  entitUd  to  a  reward  for 
every  child  he  has,  of  course  he  fiddles  while  his  Rome  is 
burning.  Such  a  system  would  never  be  credited  by  beings 
of  any  reflection  at  all  ;  but  the  old  squire,  red  in  the  face, 
sits  grunting  in  his  chair,  and  wondering  why  his  Poor 
Rates  increase. 

"  I  have  just  come  from  the  island  of  Shcppcy,  and  if 
you  should  ever  feel  an  itch  {t)efore  you  leave  Albemarle 
Street  for  ever)  to  know  what's  done  in  hell,  allow  me  to 
advise  you  to  do,  as  I  have  done,  spend  three  days  at  Sheer- 
ness.  The  town  is  six  feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  and 
if  the  ocean  had  any  feelings  of  morality,  it  would  upset 
the  mud  wall,  and  smother  the  whole  apparatus  of  love  and 
gin  which  is  beneath  it" 


MAJOR  HEAD  AND  THE  POOR  LAtVS. 


One  of  the   results   of  his  appointment  as  Poor  Law 

Commissioner  was   that,  at  the   request   of  Mr.    Murray 

and  Mr.  Lockhart,  he  wrote  an  article  in   No.   I06  of  the 

QtMrteriy  Revieiu  on  the  crowning  abuses  of  the  existing 

system.     But  he  warned  Mr.  Murray  about  the  proposed 

article : — 

Major  Head  to  John  Murray. 

January  2ot|j,  1835. 

"I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  have  time  to  write  the 
article,  but  if  I  had.  I  do  think  I  could  write  a  very  short 
article  about  philanthropy  (for  one  is  tired  of  the  words 
'  Poor  Laws ')  which  should  be  new  and  true.  The  only 
thing  is,  would  it  suit,  do  you  think,  the  Q.  R.f  I  know 
you  to  be  a  very  liberal-minded  man,  and  so,  to  a  very 
high  degree,  is  Mr.  Lockhart ;  but  I  am  sensible  you  have 
difficulty  in  pleasing  as  well  as  in  instructing  your  readers, 
and  that  you  don't  wish  to  offend  them.  One  thing,  as 
your  friend,  I  can  tell  you,  which  is,  that  the  Poor  Law 
Bill  is  as  sure  to  beat  the  Press  as  your  mind  would  be  to 
open  an  oyster ;  and  therefore,  as  your  friend,  I  would  say, 
join  and  lead  the  winners.  However,  of  this,  judge  for 
yourself." 

When  Murray  told  him  of  the  insertion  of  the  article  in 
the  Quarterly,  Mead  wrote  (30  April,  1835) : — 

"  I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  our  pauper  bairn  is  beginning 
to  run  alone.  You  know  we  agreed  together  in  your 
little  den,  that  wc  would  try  and  produce  an  article  that 
should  make  the  London  ladies  read,  and  reading,  scratcli ; 
by  your  account,  it  seems  they  are  doing  both." 

The  interest  aroused  by  the  'Bubbles'  induced  Mr. 
Murray  to  spend  his  summer  holiday  in  1835  in  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  *'  Old  Man,"  and  paying  a  visit  to 
the  German  watering-places  which  Head  had  so  humorously 
described.  In  the  middle  of  July  he  asked  the  Major 
for  some  information  on  the  subject,  and  received  the 
following  reply : — 
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Major  Head  to  John  Murray. 

July  2och,  1835. 

"  I  should  like  to  have  spent  an  eveninjj  with  you,  before 
you  set  out  for  your  visit  to  Langcnschwalbach ;  but  it  is 
impossible  ;  [  have  not  a  moment.  My  boys  are  there,  as 
also  my  sister.  I  believe  the  waters  will  tinker  you  up  in 
a  most  extraordinary  manner,  if  you  will  but  be  sensible 
about  them.  Mind,  go  and  hear  the  Jews  perform  their 
service  on  the  Friday  evening,  and  think  of  me  when 
they  begin  to  halloo.  Go  and  hear  the  great,  big,  tall, 
lusty,  pale  Protestant  minister  preach.  Search  out  the 
Schwein- General,  and  if  his  pigs'  bellies  are  tucked  up — 
think  of  me.  Watch  old  Dr.  Fenner  as  he  stalks  up  and 
down  the  promenade,  and  you  will  see  what  attitudes  he 
will  throw  himself  into.  Observe  the  German  ladies  eating 
salad,  and,  when  we  meet,  tell  me  if  they  don't  do  it  just 
like  cows  eating  cabbage.  Try  (and  let  me  know)  if  they 
don't  say  Ya !  Ya!  to  everything.  Buy  some  cherries  of 
the  women  you  wilJ  see  sitting  under  the  caves  of  the 
'  Goldene  Kette  ' — eat  some  while  you  are  drinking  the 
mineral  waters,  and  observe  whether  they  don't  make  you 
run  home  at  a  canter." 

Leaving  Mrs.  Murray  for  a  time  at  Schwalbach,  Mr. 
Murray  made  a  short  excursion  in  order  to  be  present  at 
the  great  meeting  of  the  German  Association  of  Naturalists 
at  Bonn,  whence  he  wrote  to  his  wife. 


John  Murrey  to  Mrs.  Murray. 

Bonn,  Aug.,  1835. 

I  arrived  here  at  3  o'clock  yesterday,  having  passed 
through  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  Rhine  land.  A 
passenger  came  on  board  at  Coblentz  who  spoke  English 
well,  and  told  me  about  the  Bonn  meeting — very  agreeable 
Just  as  we  were  preparing  to  quit  the  boat  he  came  and 
said:  "Are  you  Mr.  John  Murray?"  "Yes.'*  "Well, 
you  were  very  kind  to  a  relation  of  mine,  Mr.  Nebcl,  who 
gave  you  a  letter  of  introduction  to  me  at  Coblentz,  which 
you  never  delivered  ;  he  has  since  returned,  and  is  now  at 
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Bonn.  Upon  enquiry  I  found  that  you  had  sent  your 
courier  to  cash  one  of  your  drafts  upon  me.  Well,  if  I  can 
render  you  any  service  at  Bonn,  where  I  am  goinjj  until 
Friday,  1  shall  be  most  happy."  So  he  saw  to  my  luggage, 
and  we  went  together  to  a  new  inn,  H.  de  Treves. 

I  was  much  amused  with  my  first  experience  of  a  public 
dinner  in  Germany — their  toasts,  &c.  The  ladies  stayed 
the  whole  time,  and  drank  plentifully  of  champagne  ;  one 
of  them  was  pointed  out  as  having  taken  no  less  than 
fourteen  glasses!  I  sat  near  Mr.  Nebcl  at  dinner,  who  is 
very  anxious  to  show  me  attention.  This  morning,  after 
breakfast,  I  accompanied  Torrie  *  to  the  General  Meeting, 
where  there  were  500  gentlemen,  and  probably  as  many 
ladies,  who  had  a  kind  of  orchestra  set  apart  for  them 
behind  the  men.  Every  one  has  a  number  given  him,  and 
a  chair  with  a  corresponding  number,  so  there  was  no 
disorder.  As  the  meeting  to-day  was  only  for  the  receipt 
of  communications  in  German,  as  soon  as  I  had  satisfied 
my  eyes  I  came  home  to  write.  Mr.  Hersser,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lyell,  &c.,  were  there.  Mrs.  Buckland  is  with  the 
Professor,  and  is  the  only  lady  who  is  to  accompany  the 
expedition  to-morrow»it  being  on  their  route  to  some  other 
place.  Torrie  has  just  been  here,  and  says  that  the  part>' 
will  consist  of  fifty  gentlemen,  chiefly  geologists,  who  arc 
to  set  out  at  6  to-morrow  in  caravans  for  a  certain  distance, 
and  are  then  to  proceed  in  lighter  carriages.  Those  who 
carry  hammers  are  to  walk.  We  sleep  to-morrow  at 
Ahrweiler ;  the  next  day,  Sunday,  proceed  to  the  gardens 
of  some  prince,  who  gives  a  dinner  to  the  whole  party,  and 
we  return  in  the  evening  to  Bonn.  I  am  now  going  with 
Torrie  to  dine  with  the  same  party  as  yesterday,  but  at 
I  o'clock  instead  of  2,  to  give  us  more  time  to  make  out 
an  excursion  afterwards  to  a  beautiful  little  watering- 
place,  of  which  a  tower  is  seen  on  the  KJiine  opposite 
Drachcnfels.  called  (oh  for  mine  book !)  Godesberg. 

P.S. — Provokingly  the  dinner  hour  has  been  changed 
to  2,  and  I  now  write  a  P.S.  in  a  saloon  appropriated  to 
the  exhibition  of  Mr.  Nebel's  drawings. 

P.P.S. — Buckland  has  just  risen  to  speak  ;  applause  from 
the  assembled  Society  of  300  Germans. 

*  A  Scottish  friend  of  Murray's  son. 
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Mr.  Murray  remained  at  the  water-drinking  village  for 
the  usual  time,  and  returned  home  all  the  better  for  the 
change.     On  hearing  of  his  arrival,  Head  wrote  to  him : — 


Major  Head  to  John  Murray* 

November  19th,  1835. 

Mv  DEAR  Sir, 

Welcome  back  to  England  !  A  piece  of  our  roast  beef, 
with  a  bottle  of  good  strong  wine  at  one's  elbow,  is  after 
all  as  good  as  German  veal,  six  days  old,  and  sour  Rhcin- 
wine. — Isn't  it  ?  I  hear  you  were  glad  to  leave  Langen- 
schwalbach.  It  is  tiresome  to  be  drinking  water  all  day 
long  for  six  weeks  ;  but,  my  dear  friend,  it  strengthens 
the  stomach,  and  makes  it  hold  more,  which  is  a  great 
blessing ! 

They  tell  me  you  have  actually  managed  to  bring  home 
in  triumph  the  Schwein- General's  pig-whip  !  *  You  shall 
hear  me  smack  it  some  day  in  Albemarle  Street,  and  if  I 
live  to  attend  your  funeral.  I  will  ask  your  son  (instead  of 
a  sermon)  to  crack  it  twenty  or  thirty  times  over  your 
grave.  It  would  frighten  the  worms  away  from  you  for 
months.  You  ought  immediately  to  invite  to  dinner  ail 
the  literary  men  in  London,  on  purpose  to  let  'em  hear  me 
crack  that  whip.  None  of  your  Quarterly  Revievj  writers 
can  hit  like  it — their  subjects  want  its  handle — their  argu- 
ments its  weight— their  satire  its  iron  lash — their  wit  its 
point.  Give  mc  but  that  whip,  1  say,  and  let  them  choose 
any  subject  they  like,  and  I  will  lick  'em  and  drive  *cm 
before  me  like  a  herd  of  swine.  It  could  conquer  every 
man  in  London,  and  most  seriously  do  I  congratulate  you 
on  the  possession  of  this  Herculean  tool. 

Yours  ever, 

R  B.  H. 

F.S. — I  shall  have  finished  with  this  county  in  about  a 

month. 

While  busy  with  his  duties  as  Poor  Law  Commissioner 
in  Kent,  Head  received  a  summons  at  midnight  from  Lord 

*  This  whip  is  still  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Murray. 
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Glenelg,  tlicn  Colonial  Minister,  requiring  his  immediate 
attendance  in  London.  On  his  arrival,  he  waited  on  the 
minister,  who  thereupon  offered  him  the  appointment  of 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper  Canada,  which  he  re- 
luctantly accepted.  There  was  at  that  time  much  dis- 
satisfaction in  Canada,  and  differences  occurred  between 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  (then  Sir  John  Colborne)  and 
the  Colonial  Secretary  as  to  the  measures  which  ought  to 
be  adopted  for  allaying  the  turmoil.  Major  Head  had 
already  made  his  mark  in  England,  and  it  was  thought 
that,  with  his  shrewdness,  common  sense,  and  knowledge 
of  men  and  their  ways,  he  might  be  able  to  quench  the 
growing  embers  of  discontent.  The  following  are  the 
letters  from  Major  Head,— who  was  created  a  Baronet  in 
1837, — to  Mr.  Murray  during  his  stay  in  Upper  Canada. 


Major  Head  to  John  Murray, 

Toronto,  April  27th,  1836. 

Mv  DEAR  Sir, 

I  am  playing  a  game  here,  in  which  I  am  king,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  cards  knaves  ;  and  yet  I  believe  I  have 
at  last  managed  to  trump  them,  but  it  is  hard  work.  I 
wish  I  was  a  bookseller  in  Albemarle  Street,  and  you  here. 
I  have  seen  much  since  1  left  you,  and  if  I  had  but 
time  to  mix  up  my  soap  and  water,  I  think  I  could  blow 
you  some  bubbles  as  big  as  balloons.  But  I  am  restless 
and  itching  for  want  of  my  family. 

I  send  you  a  copy  of  my  si>cech  on  proroguing  this 
Provincial  Legislature.  It  is,  as  you  will  perceive,  rather 
a  lengthy  one,  but  when  once  I  managed  to  open  my 
mouth,  like  Balaam's  ass.  it  came  out  quite  easy.  I  wish 
you  could  get  it  inserted  in  tlie  London  newspapers,  as 
it  will  explain  in  England  the  difficulties  I  have  had  to 
contend  with. 

This  is  a  fine  country,  if  we  could  but  get  it  quiet,  in 
which  I  have  really  nearly  succeeded  by  upsetting  the 
radicals.     It  is  a  fine  place  for  emigrants,  for  men  coming 
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out  here  have  everything  to  gain.     The  more  children  one 
has  here,  the  better,  and  if  you  want  more,  come  here. 

Toronto,  June  23nd,  1836. 

I  am  now  in  the  midst  of  my  elections,  and  I  may  truly 
say  the  Canadians  are  intensely  watching  the  conflict. 
Both  parties  are  desperate,  because  they  know  they  are 
each  fighting  for  life  or  death.  1  believe  we  shall  lick  the 
radicals,  and  if  so,  the  victory  will  be  a  permanent  one,  . . . 
The  fact  is,  the  battle  I  am  fighting  here  is  the  cause  of 
old  England,  and  I  want  to  stir  people  up  at  home  to  their 
interests,  which  they  have  sadly  neglected. 

I  often  think  of  you,  and  wish  you  were  here.  Dearmc, 
what  a  deal  of  wine  I  would  give  you. 

Toronto,  August  20th,  1836. 
I  have  just  returned  from  a  tour  or  voyage  on  Lake 
Huron.  ...  I  had  a  special  meeting  of  the  Indians  at  the 
great  Manalouli  Island.  I  had  some  important  business 
to  transact  with  them,  and  we  had  a  grand  council.  They 
appointed  their  l)cst  orator  to  reply  to  me.  The  fellow's 
name  was  Segonal  (the  Hlack-bird),  and  he  was  celebrated 
for  having  often  on  grand  public  occasions  spoken  without 
once  stopping,  from  Sunrise  to  Sunset.  Is  not  this  being 
what's  called  "a  powerful  speaker?"  I  often  thought  of 
you,  and  wished  I  could  have  produced  you.  The  Indians 
never  saw  a  book  ;  never  heard  of  a  bookseller  ;  and  would 
have  worshipped  you  as  the  Cacique  of  tliat  tribe. 

God  bless  you  I 

F.  B.  Head. 


Government  House,  Toronto, 
October  I3th,  1836. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Your  handwriting  always  gives  me  pleasure,  for  it  is  like 
touching  the  finger  of  an  old  friend.  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  all  the  information  you  have  given  mc.  I  am 
going  on  here  quite  quietly,  and  can  assure  you  the  struggle 
is  completely  over.  The  people  are  loyal  (and  to  tell  3ic 
real  truth),  more  so  than  in  England  ;  but  a  few  Radicals 
had  been  allowed  to  deceive  them.     With  these  fellows  I 
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found  it  necessary  to  have  the  same  sort  of  row-royal  that 
the  new  police,  on  its  first  formation,  had  with  the  London 
pickpockets.  I  managed  to  lick  them,  and,  having  once 
turned  tail,  they  will  never  stand  again. 

Our  success  in  this  province  made  Papineau  desperate, 
and  [  always  prophesied  that  he  would  break,  and  not 
bend.  He  has  done  so.  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  game  is 
completely  up.  All  that  is  necessary  here  is,  not  to  be 
afraid  to  tell  the  people  the  truth,  for  you  can't  conceive 
with  what  avidity  they  feed  upon  it  I  have  just  been 
over  the  whole  province.  On  entering  each  township  a 
number  of  people  generally  met  me  on  horseback,  as  a 
guard  of  honour  ;  but  before  we  reached  the  principal  towns 
they  were  generally  an  hour,  and  sometimes  two  hours 
behind  mc,  and  you  cannot  conceive  how  the  Radicals 
have  been  upset  by  being  totally  unable  to  keep  up  with 
me.  1  have  gained  more  popularity  by  riding  fast  over 
their  own  corduroy  roads,  and  their  own  rickety  bridges, 
than  if  I  had  preached  to  them  on  Political  Economy  for 
a  year.  Depend  upon  it,  that  the  British  Constitution  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  Canadas,  and  it  is  my  opinion 
that  we  shall  support  rather  than  undermine  it.  There  is 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  example  of  the  United  States. 
We  will  show  them  the  road  yet. 

Yours  in  haste,  my  dear  Sir,  very  sincerely, 

F.  B.  Head. 

Notwithstanding  the  confident  hope  expressed  in  these 
letters,  Head's  difficulties  in  Upper  Canada  were  not 
"completely  over,"  as  he  stated  to  Murray,  but  were  only 
about  to  begin.  Both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were  in  a 
state  of  extreme  political  excitement.  The  Assembly  of 
the  Lower  Province,  under  the  leadership  of  Papineau, 
stopped  the  supplies  for  the  payment  of  official  salaries  in 
1833,  and  the  Assembly  of  the  Upper  Province  followed 
their  example  in  1S36.  Lower  Canada,  the  population  of 
which  was  mainly  French,  required  that  the  Legislative 
Council  should  be  made  elective  ;  while  Upper  Canada 
Uic  inhabitants  of  which  were  English,  required  that  the 
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Executive  Council  should  be  made  responsible  to  the 
Assembly.  The  Government  at  home,  at  the  instance  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  opposed  the  Canadians,  and  treated 
their  requests  in  a  despotic  manner.  The  Canadians  were 
roused  by  this  treatment ;  a  meeting  of  the  six  counties 
was  held  at  St.  Charles,  Lower  Canada,  to  protest  against 
the  threats  of  the  English  Parliament  to  annihilate  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  colony,  whereupon  the  Lower 
Canadians  proceeded  to  take  up  arms,  and  a  rebellion 
broke  out. 

The  Earl  of  Gosford  having  resigned  bis  position  as 
Governor-General,  and  gone  home,  was  superseded  by  Sir 
John  Colborne  as  Military  Governor.  Sir  Francis  Head 
sent  him  all  the  troops  under  his  command,  and  trusted 
entirely  to  the  militia,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  majority  of 
the  people,  for  the  defence  of  his  own  province.  His 
conduct  has  been  called  Quixotic,  but  in  this  instance  it 
was  successful.  The  rebellion  in  Lower  Canada  was  soon 
suppressed,  but  in  December  1837,  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  to  seize  the  city  of  Toronto,  Upper  Canada. 
Shortly  after,  on  the  29th  of  December,  Colonel  Macnab 
attacked  and  defeated  the  rebels  on  Navy  Island,  on  the 
River  Niagara  ;  after  which  he  seized  the  steamer  Caroline, 
which  had  been  engaged  in  carrying  supplies  of  arms  and 
ammunition  across  the  river  into  Upper  Canada,  set  heron 
fire,  and  sent  her  down  the  river  and  over  the  falls.  The 
last  letter  received  by  Mr.  Murray  from  Sir  Francis  Head, 
while  in  Canada,  was  as  follows  : — 

Sir  Francis  Head  to  Johti  Murray. 

Januar>'  26lh,  183JI 

Mv  DEAR  Sir, 

I  send  you  an  early  copy  of  the  printed  documents,  with 
my  letter  to  the  Ministers  at  Washington,  respecting  the 
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burning  of  the  Caroline^  which,  in  flames,  went  over  the 
Cataract  of  Niagara.     T  hope  soon  to  see  you. 

F.  B.  Head. 


In  fact.  Head's  reign  was  over.  He  did  not  agree  with 
the  Ministers  at  home,  nor  they  with  him,  and  accordingly, 

I  towards  the  end  of  1837,  he  resigned  his  office  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  Upper  Canada,  and  made  all  haste  to 
return  to  London,  The  Earl  of  Durham  was  immediately 
after  appointed  Governor-General  and  High  Commissioner 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  affairs  of  the  provinces  of  Lower 

j     and  Upper  Canada.     Sir  Francis  Head  had  still  a  word, 

!  or  rather  many  words,  to  say  for  himself  respecting  his 
government   of  Upper  Canada,  and  before  his  return  to 

I  England  he  requested  that  his  •  Vindication '  might  be  sent 
to  the  Times.  It  was  accordingly  forwarded  with  a  note 
from  Murray  to  the  Editor,  Mr.  Barnes,  with  whom  he  was 

I     personally  acquainted  : — 

^—^  Mr.  Barnes  to  John  Murray. 

^H  February  1st,  1838. 

^H      Mv  DEAR  Sir, 

^F  I  have  received  both  your  letters.  The  interest  of  the 
past  proceedings  in  Upper  Canada  is  quite  merged  in  that 
of  more  recent  occurrences ;  so  that  the  accompanying 
statement  would  at  this  moment  hardly  find  a  reader. 
Head,  with  all  his  talent,  decision,  and  courage,  is  very 

I  conceited  and  injudicious.  The  admission  to  which  you 
refer  is  perfectly  absurd,  and,  as  you  say,  completely  con- 
tradicted by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  letter.  Head  seems  a 
man  born  to  get  into  scrapes  and  to  get  out  of  them  again  ; 
but  however  amusing  the  spectacle  of  his  active  ingenuity 
in  repairing  his  own  blunders  may  be  to  others,  the  process 
cannot  be  very  advantageous  to  his  own  reputation  or 
welfare.  He  has,  however,  so  many  fine  qualities,  that  it  is 
a  duty  to  stand  by  him  as  long  as  po^ible. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  Barnes. 
VOL.  n.  2  B 


There  was  considerable  discussion  in  Parliament  re- 
specting the  mal-administration  of  Canada,  Mr.  Roebuck 
being  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  against  the 
Canadian  Bill,  in  one  of  his  most  eloquent  speeches.  In 
the  same  year  (1S38)  Sir  Francis  Head  published  his 
'  Narrative  ' — followed  by  a  supplementary  chapter — ^in 
defence  of  his  Canadian  administration.  VV^hen  requesting 
Mr.  Murray  to  send  his  'Vindication'  to  the  Titfies^  he 
wrote  as  follows  : — 

Sir  Fraftcis  Head  to  John  Murray. 

Holland  House,  June  3rd,  1838. 

My  dear  Sir, 

\  look  upon  you  as  one  of  perhaps  the  most  faithful 
friends  I  possess,  and  I  therefore  feel  I  cannot  do  better 
than  follow  your  advice  and  thank  you  for  it.  I  will  not 
therefore  trouble  the  limes  to  produce  my  letters,  but 
thank  Mr.  Barnes  for  his  civility. 

Yours  sincerely, 

F.  B.  Head. 

The  Quarterly  was  always  open  to  Sir  Frauds,  whose 
quickness,  versatility,  and  keenness  of  observation  were 
never  at  a  loss  for  a  good  subject.  An  entirely  new  one 
was  now  suggested  to  him — that  of  Roads  and  Railroads. 
He  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray; — 


Sir  Francis  Head  to  John  Murray. 

Barford,  Warwick, 

September  gth,  183^ 


I 


My  dear  Sir, 


I  enclose  you  two  letters  I  have  received  from  Colonel 
Burgoyne  (who  belongs  to  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers, 
and  who  for  many  years  has  been  Head  Commissioner  for 
the  expenditure  of  the  grant  for  public  works  in  Ireland), 
by  which  you  will  see  that  he  and  Mr.  Drummond  (who  is 
Under   Secretary  for   Ireland)  wish   mc  to   review   their 
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report  on  railroads ...  If  I  were  to  attempt  it,  I  should 
throw  aside,  for  the  sake  of  science,  all  my  own  angry 
feelings  towards  the  Government,  and  endeavour  to  give  an 
impartial  judgment  on  an  important  subject. 

God  bless  you»  my  dear  Sir.  I  hope  you  often  walk 
about  Pope's  Villa,  cracking  my  pig-whip ;  and  that  you 
have  not  altogether  forgotten, 

My  dear  Sir,  yours  very  faithfully, 

K  B.  Head. 

The  result  was  an  article  for  the  Quarterly  (No.  125), 
entitled  '  Locomotion  by  Steam,  or  Railroads  for  Ireland,' 
While  the  article  was  in  progress,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray 
for  a  quantity  of  books  : — 

Sir  F.  B.  Head  to  John  Murray, 

"  I  am  getting  on  with  my  article.  The  last  quarter 
of  a  hundredweight  of  books  you  sent  me  I  have  not  yet 
opened,  for  as  my  head  is  about  as  full  of  the  subject 
as  it  will  hold,  I  thought,  instead  of  bursting  the  boiler,  I 
had  better  get  through  my  journey  with  the  steam  I  had. 
As  soon  as  I  have  finished  it,  I  will  overhaul  what  you  have 
been  good  enough  to  send  mc  ;  and  I  can  then  add  or 
subtract  as  I  may  see  reason." 

He  continued  to  have  his  head  full  of  Canada,  and 
sent  Mr.  Murray  many  letters  about  Lord  Durham  while 
he  remained  Governor-General.  An  article  appeared  in 
the  next  number  of  the  Quarterly,  No.  126,  on  Head's 
Narrative  and  Lord  Durham's  Report. 

Sir  Francis  Head  to  John  Murray. 

Alherton,  January  4lh,  1839. 

"  I  thought  I  had  skinned  poor  Lord  Durham,  but  I  find 
you  have  peppered  and  grilled  him.  He  really  is  a  fallen 
angel,  or  rather  he  has  no  more  feathers  in  his  wings  than 
a  young  rook.  It  is  well,  however,  that  he  is  safe  at  home 
with  us,  for  he  would  have  done  irreparable  mischief  had 
he  remained  at  Quebec" 
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He  followed  this  up  by  another  article  in  the  Quarterly, 
No.  128,  entitled  'British  Policy— a  Strange  Story/  In 
the  succeeding  numbers  of  the  Reineiv  he  wrote  articles 
on  two  entirely  different  subjects — *  The  Printer's  Devil.' 
and  the  *  Red  Man  in  Canada  and  North  America ' — ^the 
last  a  review  of  Catlin's  work. 

The  subject  of  Sir  Francis's  administration  in  Canada 
again  came  up  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  wrote  to 
Murray  :— 

Sir  Fratuis  Head  to  John  Murrey, 

February  7th,  1839. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  just  rcreived  private  intimation  that  my  despatches 
will  be  called  for  immediately,  and  obtained  vi  et  armis. 
Send  for  Clowes  and  get  ready.  "  Lay  on  Macduff,  and 
curst  be  he  who  first  cries  hold,  enough  ! " 

F.  B.  H. 

Head's  *  Narrative  of  his  Administration  in  Upper 
Canada,*  went  through  three  editions  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  "  I  was  glad,"  he  said,  "  to  hear  the  child's  voice 
crying  in  the  Times  this  morning.  The  extract  was  the 
very  best  that  could  be  given  to  create  an  appetite." 

Sir  Francis  Head  to  John  Murray, 

March  5th,  1839. 
"You  say  you  cannot  account  for  the  Times  being  so 
JuVewarm.  I  can.  It  has  never  forgiven  me  (and  it  never 
will)  the  article  I  wrote  on  '  English  Charity.'  Whenever 
the  Times  has  been  forced  to  oppose  me  it  has  done  so 
with  its  usual  talent  and  power ;  but  depend  upon  it  that 
my  Poor  Law  Memorandum  manet  alta  mcntt  repostum. 
What  is  most  extraordinary  is  the  article  in  my  favour 
which  lately  appeared  in  the  Globe.  That  paper,  after 
defending  me,  says  that  my  *  Narrative'  will  be  a  *  useful 
appendix  to  Lord  Durham's  Report ' — a  butcher*s  knife 
sticking  in  a  pig's  throat  might  just  as  much  be  called  *  a 
useful  appendix.' " 
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Sir  Francis  Head  to  yohn  Murray. 

Athertoiii  April  ist,  1839. 

I  cannot  help  thanking  you  for  having  sent  us  such  a 
shower  of  Quarterly  Reviews,  My  Hens  are  quite  delighted 
at  the  review  of  my  'Narrative/  and  chuckle  with  great 
pride.  Although  I  cannot  presume  to  crow  on  the 
occasion,  yet  I  may  tell  you  that  I  feel  deeply  gratified  at 
the  view  that  has  been  taken  of  my  services.  It  will 
render  me  a  service  at  a  moment  I  require  it  It  is 
certainly  not  only  kindly  but  very  ably  done.*  It  not 
only  hits  the  Ministers  very  hard,  but  it  tickles  them  so, 
that  it  will,  I  think,  make  them  laugh  out  of  the  wrong 
sides  of  their  mouths,  while  the  public  will  laugh  at  them 
out  of  the  other.  I  think  of  coming  to  London  to-morrow, 
if  so,  you  will  see  me. 

Yours  in  hast^ 

Very  sincerely, 

F.  B.  Head. 

*  The  article  in  No.  126,  entitled  *  Colonial  Government — Head's 
Narrative — Lord  Durham's  Report,'  was  written  by  Croker. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

VARIOUS  AUTHORS'  CORRESPONDENCE — LOCKHART    ANB~ 
CROKER — JOHN   DOUGLAS    COOK — SAMUEL   WARREN 
—  SOUTHEY'S  PENSION— CHARLES  LYELL. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  give  a  mere  list  of 
the  works  offered  to  Mr.  Murray  even  by  authors  of  recog- 
nised repute,  save  in  cases  where  the  negociation  was 
attended  by  some  special  incident  or  correspondence  which 
might  appear  worthy  of  record.  The  burst  of  inspiration 
which  had  marked  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  had  all  but  died  out,  and  the  public  demand  for 
poetry,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  supply,  had  waned 
From  this  time  forward  we  find  Mr.  Murray  making  it  his 
rule  to  refuse  all  original  works  of  this  kind,  and  when 
Henry  Taylor  offered  him  his  'Philip  van  Artcvelde,'  the 
drama  by  which  he  established  his  reputation,  Mr.  Murray, 
mindful  of  the  ill-success  of  '  Isaac  Comncnus,'  decUned 
the  proposal.  In  the  department  of  fiction,  too,  the  quality 
of  the  MSS.  submitted  was  so  disproportionate  to  the 
quantity,  that  few  of  them  found  favour  in  Albemarle 
Street.  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James,  historian  and  novelist,  had 
some  correspondence  with  Mr.  Murray,  and  on  one  occasion 
described  his  method  of  composition,  though  he  did  not 
succeed  in  getting  any  of  his  books  accepted  : 

Mr,  G.  P.  R.  James  to  John  Murray. 

"  I  have  said  that  I  write  very  rapidly,  and  when  I  tell 
you  that  this  often  amounts  to  twenty-four  pages  in  four 
or  five  hours,  you  may  perhaps  think  that  such  speed  is 
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incompatible  with  care ;  but  I  can  assure  you  I  finJ  by 
experience  that  when  my  pen  moves  thus  fluently — before 
the  ideas  that  flash  across  my  mind  have  time  to  escape — 
the  sheets  may  want  correction  afterwards — but  in  point  of 
spirit  and  interest  they  are  always  far  more  to  my  satisfac- 
tion than  when  I  proceed  slowly." 

Mrs.  Sarah  Austin's  literary  career,  including  her  deal- 
ings with  Mr.  Murray,  have  been  so  well  described  by  her 
grand -daughter  in  the  'Lives  of  Three  Englishwomen,* 
that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  do  more  than  mention  her 
name  here. 

Among  a  host  of  letters  from  more  or  less  distinguished 
authors,  we  insert  the  following  as  farming  an  interesting 
link  between  Mr.  Murray's  generation  and  that  of  his 
father  :— 

Professor  Leslie  to  John  Murray, 

Edinburgh,  November  igih,  183a 

I  was  very  sorry  not  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
when  you  visited  this  place  last  autumn.  I  was  then  in 
Fife,  where  I  should  have  been  most  happy  to  receive  a 
visit  from  you  ;  and  indeed  had  I  known  you  were  to  stay 
so  long  in  Edinburgh,  I  should  have  crossed  the  water  to 
meet  you. 

I  lately  purchased  a  small  but  beautiful  property  on  the 
reef  of  Largs  Bay,  and  have  been  labouring  earnestly  in 
improving  and  decorating  it  Things  are  succeeding  to 
my  wishes :  but  then  I  have  laid  out  a  great  deal  of 
money,  which  1  must  endeavour  to  replace  by  literary 
exertion.  Nothing  seems  to  answer  now  but  the  cheap 
popular  volumes.  I  have  therefore  been  projecting  two  or 
three  of  that  nature  which  I  am  confident  would  answer; 
and  I  prefer  applying  to  yourself,  not  only  as  a  liberal  and 
spirited  publisher,  but  as  the  son  of  an  old  friend  for  whose 
memory  I  cherish  a  tender  regard.  What  1  would  propose 
in  the  first  place  is  a  '  History  of  Natural  Philosophy,  or 
Gener.il  Physical  Science.'  I  could  make  it  interesting, 
and  at  once  amusing  and  instructive.  But  then  I  shall 
expect   a   handsome   premium.      I   would    exert   all   my 
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various  talents  only  on  high  terms,  and  would  despise  all 
mediocrity  either  of  execution  or  reward  Be  so  good  as 
consider  tliis  proposition  maturely,  and  let  me  know  your 
decision,  as  I  am  ready  to  set  about  the  task  immediately, 
and  can  execute  it  here  more  easily  than  in  the  country. 

There  is  another  matter  that  I  have  to  mention  at  the 
express  desire  of  some  members  of  the  Bannatync  Club. 
You  reserved  the  right  of  bringing  out  an  edition  of  Sir 
James  Melville's  '  Memoirs.*  Only  80  copies  were  printed, 
and  the  later  members  arc  anxious  to  have  the  work. 
They  think  that  an  octavo  edition  would  sell  readily  and 
come  out  with  great  effect  under  your  name. 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

John  Leslie. 

The  years  1830-32  were  a  time  of  great  perplexity  to  the 
conductors  of  the  Quarterly  Revieic,  Reform  was  in  the 
air,  and  party  spirit  ran  high.  The  Duke  of  Wellington's 
action  in  regard  to  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  was 
looked  upon  as  a  surrender,  and  the  consequent  disquiet  of 
some  sections  of  his  followers  rendered  it  very  difficult  for 
the  editor  of  the  Tory  organ  to  choose  and  pursue  an 
unbiassed  line  of  policy.  Mr.  Murray  wrote  to  William 
Blackwood,  with. whom  he  was  in  regular  correspondence: 

John  Murray  to  Mr.  W.  Blackwood, 

December  20ih,  183U. 

"  Most  extraordinary  changes  have  taken  place  here,  all 
arising  from  the  Duke's  rash  and  impolitic  conduct  re- 
specting the  Catholic  question  (which  Moore  said  had 
made  him  cease  to  be  a  rebel),  and  his  unstatesmanlike 
speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament.  Where  the  rolling 
stone  will  stop  God  only  knows.  I  was  with  Southey  this 
morning,  when  he  told  me  that  as  he  rose  from  his  knee  at 
the  last  levee,  who  should  be  the  first  man  to  embrace 
him  but  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England !  Lord 
Brougham  is  writing  and  circulating  all  sorts  of  trash  to 
quiet  the  people;  proving  to  them  that  they  get  much 
more  by  machinery  than  without  it." 
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January  31st,  1831. 
"  Well,  we  shall  have  precious  work  when  we  come  to  the 
question  of  Reform.  It  will  almost  to  a  certainty  turn  the 
Whigs  out ;  but  what  the  consequences  may  be  is,  I  think, 
subject  for  the  most  alarming  apprehensions.  I  dined  on 
Monday  last  at  Lord  Henley's  (Peel's  brother-in-law), 
where  I  met  Mr.  Dawson  and  Sir  Edward  Sugdcn  ;  and  on 
Saturday  last  I  dined  in  company  with  the  whole  of  her 
Majesty's  present  Ministers  ;  I  being  almost  the  only  un- 
official man  at  table,  It  was  really  a  most  splendid  banquet 
and  scene  altogether,  all  in  full  dress  costume,  even  the 
Lord  Chancellor!" 

The  unsettlemcnt  of  men's  minds  during  the  Reform 
Bill  period  exercised  a  detrimental  influence  on  the  Qttar- 
Urly,  which  began  to  fall  off  in  circulation.  Lockhart  even 
thought  that  Mr.  Murray  should  reduce  his  honorarium  to 
himself. 

Mr,  Lock/tart  to  John  Murray. 

Chiefswood,  September  16th,  183!. 

"The  present  number  is  as  strong  a  number  as  you  ever 
put  forth  .  ,  .  but  in  consequence  of  the  bad  times,  and 
the  declining  sale  of  the  Rn'iew  during  the  Reform  Hill 
agitation,  you  may  find  it  necessary  to  lower  the  scale 
of  remuneration  to  editor  as  well  as  author,  and  I  am 
quite  willing  to  abide  by  your  decision  in  the  matter. 
When  another  fortnight  is  past  and  gone,  we  shall  begin  to 
have  some  notion  of  the  probable  future  of  public  affairs, 
which  must,  of  course,  as  wc  all  feel,  have  great  influence 
over  private  resources  and  arrangements.  Thank  God  ! 
this  country  is  quicL  There  has  not  been  such  a  harvest 
in  every  way  for  ten  years,  and  the  heart  of  the  husband- 
man singeth  aloud  for  joy," 

Crokcr  also  sympathized  with  Murray,  and  wrote: — 

Mr.  J.  W,  Croker  to  John  Murray. 

Kensington  Palace,  March  26th,  1831- 

Dear  Murray. 

I  return  you  a  cheque  for  fifty  guineas,  which  I  suppose 
you  meant  for  the  article  in  the  Q.  R.  on  *The  French 
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Revolution.'  If  so,  it  is  much  too  large  a  sum,  and  I  could 
only  look  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  retaining  fee,  and  not  as  a 
remuneration.  Now,  I  want  no  retainer,  for  I  am  willing 
to  help  now  and  then,  as  opportunities  may  arise ;  and 
therefore  you  must  forgive  my  tnshting  on  your  cutting 
down  the  said  clieque  to  the  ordinary  size ;  for  instance, 
what  any  of  the  authors  (except  Southey)  of  the  other 
articles  have  received.  This  I  leave  to  your  honour^  and 
when  you  have  done  so,  praj'  carry  the  reduced  amount 
to  my  credit  with  you,  for  I  fear  I  must  be  in  your  debt 

Yours  ever, 

J.  W.  Croker. 

Even  in  these  times,  however,  encouragement  was  not 
wanting,  and  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Philip  Pusey, 
M.P.,  the  brother  of  the  late  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and 
a  contributor  to  the  Quarterly^  is  an  example  of  the  more 
sanguine  communications  which  reached  Mr.  Murray  ; — 


Mr.  Philip  Pusey,  M.P,y  to  John  Murray. 

February  8th.  1831. 

•*  You  need  not  say  you  have  not  quitted  the  field.  The 
last  number  of  the  Quarterly  is  praised  even  by  Radicals. 
Things  look  better  than  they  did.  If  they  go  well,  we 
shall  owe  you  much.  If  not,  you  and  Lockhart  will  have 
rivalled  '  The  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.'" 

Mr.  Murray  did  not  consent  to  reduce  the  salary  of  the 
editor,  nor  the  payment  for  contributions  of  the  authors ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  resolved  to  increase  them.  WTien  he 
paid  for  the  articles,  which  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  for 
March  1834,  Lockhart  answered  : — "Many  thanks  for  your 
cheques:  that  for  the  article  on  Southcy's  '  Doctor'  makes 
one  ashamed."    And  again,  he  wrote  : — 
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Mr,  Lockkart  to  John  Murray* 

November  20th,  1834. 

Mv  DEAR  Murray, 

I  have  to  thank  you  in  my  own  name,  and  for  all  others 
concerned,  for  your  very  handsome  cheques.  It  gives  mc 
great  pleasure  to  hear  good  accounts  of  the  Number,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  you  are  not  too  liberal^  which  I  often  fear 
you  are. 

One  result  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  the  final  retirement 
of  Mr,  Crokcr  from  official  life:  His  active  mind,  however, 
could  not  remain  at  rest,  and  he  turned  with  redoubled 
energy  to  literary  work,  promising  to  devote  his  jien 
exclusively  to  the  Quarterly,  though  he  seldom,  if  ever, 
from  this  time  forward  wrote  an  article  on  current  politics. 
Mr.  Lockhart  wrote  to  Murray  that  he  should  press 
Croker  to  review  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  *  Despatches,' 
Croker  immediately  answered  the  appeal,  and  reviewed 
the  *  Despatches*  admirably  in  No.  102.  When  sending 
an  article  for  the  April  number,  he  wrote  to  Murray  from 
his  country  house  at  Molesey,  that  he  had  written  thirty- 
two  pages  in  four  hours.  In  1 836,  in  which  year  five 
numbers  of  the  Review  appeared,  Croker  wrote  ten  articles, 
including  tliree  on  *  French  subjects/  and  five  on  books  of 
the  season.  From  the  commencement  of  the  Review  to 
April  1835,  he  had  written  no  fewer  than  99  articles  in  the 
first  100  numbers;  some  of  them  were  brief,  but  others 
were  most  elaborate.  After  he  had  finished  his  review  of 
Dr.  Keith  on  the  '  Prophecies/  he  wrote  : — 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  W.  Croker  to  John  Murray, 

January  16th,  1835. 

'*  I  like  it  as  well  as  anything  I  ever  did.  It  seems  to  me 
a  clear  exposure  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  frauds 
ever  attempted,  and  the  latter  part  is,  to  me  at  least,  an 
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original  view  of  Mr.  Hume's  '  Essay  on  Miracles  *  ...  If 
you  could  borrow  for  me  Bishop  Sherlock  on  '  The  Use 
and  Abuse  of  Prophecy'  I  should  be  obliged  to  you.  If 
all  your  slaves  give  you  as  much  trouble  as  I  do,  you  may 
envy  a  West  India  planter." 

January  I9lb|  1835. 
"You  remember  telling  me  that  some  one  (I  suppose 
Dr.  Milnian)  had  put  you  on  your  guard  about  the  com- 
paratively modern  date  of  the  architecture  at  Pctra.  Is  it 
not  wonderful  that  that  adverse  point  should  have  led  to 
the  discovery  b)-  me  (if  I  am  not  deceived)  of  another  most 
marked  accomplishment  of  prophecy?  for,  though  I  did 
not  give  much  weight  to  the  objection,  as  the  answer  was 
obvious,  still  it  seemed  to  require  some  explanation  ;  and 
lo!  while  I  was  looking  through  the  'Prophecies,'  I  lighted 
upon  Malachi  i.  4,  which  positively  predicts  the  subsequent 
more  modern  r^-building,  and^  I  have  made  use  of  it 
accordingly.  As  this  is  quite  new,  I  should  like,  when  you 
read  this  article,  to  know  how  it  strikes  you.  I  know  not 
how  to  believe  that  it  should  be  left  for  me  to  discover  so 
remarkable  a  corroboration  of  the  original  prophecy  and 
the  newly-discovered  facts." 


Deak  Murray, 


March  i2thj  1835. 


I  send,  as  you  were  so  good  as  to  desire  me  to  do,  a  list 
— as  well  as  I  could  make  it  out— of  my  articles  in  the 
Q,  R.,  being  exactly  as  I  reckon,  99  in  the  first  hundred 
numbers.  There  are  now,  I  believe,  115,  which  will  make 
about  four  volumes  of  »y  works,  and  certainly  the  most 
valuable  part  of  that  respectable  collection,  if  ever  such 
a  collection  be  made ;  for  I  have  been  so  long  dawdling 
about  it,  that  1  am  grown  more  imJiflferent  than  ever. 
Your  offer  to  give  me  the  missing,  or  rather  wanted,  articles 
has  revived  my  spirit  of  authorship. 

I  am  going  to  cut  up  'The  Georgian  Era'*  for  you — 
rare  game  ;  but  I  know  not  what  else  to  do.  If  •  Robes- 
pierre '  does  not  arrive  in  time,  I  think  I  shall  try  'Mira- 
beau  ' — but  what  else  ?    There  seems  a  dearth  of  matter. 

Yours  ever,  J,  W.  CROKER. 

•  Memoirs  of  the  most  eminent  persons  who  have  flourished 
in  Great  Britain  from  the  accession  of  George  I.  to  the  demise  of 
George  IV.    Reviewed  in  Q.  R.,  April  1835. 
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Not  infrequently  Mr.  Murray  was  made  the  medium  of 
communication  between  Mr.  Lockhart  and  his  somewhat 
wilful  contributor  Mr.  Croker,  as  when  the  editor  writes ; 
•■  My  dear  Murray — I  shall  study  the  last  revise  of  the  last 
article  and  send  my  humble  suggestions  to  you  by-and-by, 
that  Mr.  Croker  may  have  them  in  the  evening;"  or,  "I 
have  received  a  very  thankful  letter  from  Monkland  and 
a  short  self-lauding  one  from  J.  W.  C.  ;"  or,  again,  when 
Mr.  Croker  writes  :  *'  My  dear  Murray — Pray  foi^ve  me,  I 
am  very  sorry  to  give  trouble  and  make  expense,  but  our 
friends  POSITIVELY  INSIST  that  I  shall  not  give  up  the 
Thompson  episode,  and  I  am  forced  to  submit;  I  send 
you,  therefore,  the  sheet  to  be  revised  and  have  this  added 
— if  the  press  be  not  broken  up,  there  will  be  little  delay." 

In  January  1835,  ^^**  ^"^  ^r-  Murray  writing  to  Lock- 
hart  :  "  I  had  written  to  Mr.  Croker  as  you  desired,  but 
upon  consideration  it  appeared  to  me,  that  it  would  be  so 
much  more  appropriate  if  done  by  the  editor  that  I  have 
not  sent  my  letter.  You  can  have  nothing  to  say  but  that 
you  were  so  much  struck  with  the  pamphlet  on  the  first 
perusal  that  you  had  written  a  letter  to  me  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  author."  In  spite  of  this  wise  resolve,  however,  Mr. 
Murray  did  address  a  letter  at  the  close  of  the  same  month 
to  Mr.  Croker,  endeavouring  to  pacify  him,  and  to  persuade 
him  to  co-operate  in  producing  a  worthy  political  article 
"at  a  time  when  the  expectation  of  a  political  article  is 
stronger  and  more  eager  than  ever  I  remember  it  to  have 
been,  and  therefore  to  publish  without  one  would  be  a 
shattering  disappointment ;  but  to  publish  with  a  political 
article  which  ran  counter  to  the  views  of  the  Conservative 
leaders  would  prove  very  injurious  to  them,  and  to  the 
Quarterly  as  the  organ  of  the  party,  so  I  trust  and  entreat, 
upon  public  grounds,  that  you  will  fulfil  what  I  am  sure 
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you  must  feel  to  be  a  duty."  But  Mr,  Crokcrstill  remained 
obdurate,  as  we  find  from  Murray's  letter  to  Lockhart  on 
February  nth,  1835  :  "  My  dear  Lockhart, — h&  nothing  has 
been  done,  said  or  conceived  on  my  part  that  can  possibly 
tend  to  alter  or  interfere  with  my  arrangements  with  Mr. 
Croker  respecting  his  connection  with  Q.  A*.,  I  trust  that 
they  will  be  allowed  to  continue  unmolested  ;  but  as  my 
interference  has,  however,  unintentionally  given  offence.  I 
beg  that  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  assure  Mr.  Croker 
that  he  shall  not  in  future  be  troubled  with  any  observa- 
tions of  mine  upon  the  articles  which  he  may  do  me  the 
favour  of  contributing  to  the  Review." 

The  two  following  letters,  the  second  of  which  was  called 
forth  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lockhart,  must,  however,  be 
added,  to  show  that  the  disagreement  between  the  two 
men  was,  after  all,  but  superficial,  and  as  proving  the 
genuine  kindness  of  heart  of  Mr.  Croker: — 

The  Ri^ht  Hon.  J,  W.  Croker  io  Mr.  Lockhart 


Molesey  Grove, 

Sunday,  January  31st,  1836. 

My  dear  Lockhart, 

I  am  very  glad  for  your  sake  and  for  that  of  the  Revuw 
that  you  have  had  this  explanation  with  Muriay.  You 
know  that  I  have  always  attended  to — I  might  almost  say 
invariably  followed — his  opinions,  for  two  reasons — because 
he  is  a  sensible  man,  and  because  he  is  master  of  his  own 
publication,  and  therefore  has  a  right  to  be  heard  in 
matters  so  deeply  concerning  his  interests.  I  therefore 
did  not  object  to  his  interference,  but  to  the  tone  of  it. 
which  was,  to  my  feelings,  intolerable.  I  acknowledge 
fully  Murray's  sovereignty  over  the  Review,  but  'tis  a  con- 
stitutional sovereignty,  and  must  be  exercised  through  his 
mitiisters.  He  has  a  perfect  right  to  change  them  as  he 
thinks  proper,  but  not  to  dictate  to  them  what  they  shall 
tliink  or  say,  and,  above  all,  not  to  do  so  offensively. 


As  to  my  resuming  my  stated  service,  that  is  a  matter 
which  ts,  1  admit,  possible  under  the  explanation  you  have 
had,  but  I  should  Uke,  before  I  reply  definitely  to  that 
proposition,  to  have  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  you. 
The  late  arrangement  seemed  to  me  to  have  two  defects, 
which,  at  lirst  sight,  might  appear  contradictory.  The 
work  was  too  much,  and  the  pay  too  groat ;  and  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  it  was  because  I  fancied  that  I  saw,  in  all 
Murray's  communications,  that  he  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
that  I  was  resolved  to  terminate  an  engagement  which, 
under  such  a  suspicion,  was  not  endurable. 

I  wish  you  and  Mrs.  Lockhart  would  come  here  on 
Wednesday  to  dine  and  sleep,  and  meet  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  and  Mrs.  Phillpotts,  who  come  here  for  that  day  on 
their  way  to  town.  You  and  Mrs.  Lockhart  could  stay  a 
day  or  two  longer,  and  we  could  talk  over  our  late  ftneiite 
and  future  settlement 

Yours  ever, 

J.  W.  Croker. 


The  Right  Hon,  J.  W.  Croker  to  Jokn  Murray, 


Dear  Murray. 


Molcsey  Grove, 

Wednesday,  May  24th,  1837. 


This  is  a  terrible  blow  for  us  all — to  me,  somehow,  'tis 
like  Walter  Scott  dying  again  ;  but  then,  poor  Lockhart, 
and  the  dear  motherless  children  ! ! ! 

Is  there  anything  that  I  or  Mrs.  Croker  could  do  to 
alleviate  this  distress?  Would  they  like  to  come  here? 
They  should  find,  after  Monday^  solitude  and  sympathy, 
and  such  opportunity  for  the  diversion  of  sad  thoughts  as 
the  country  aifords.  I  do  not  write  to  Lockhart ;  but  as 
you  will  no  doubt  have  some  communication  with  him,  say 
anything  on  our  part  that  you  think  timely  or  likely  to  be 
acceptable,  and  offer  from  me  to  do  anything  that  I  can  to 
relieve  him  from  the  troubles  of  business — though  I  know 
well  that  generally  "the  troubles  of  business"  are  God's 
most  bountiful  mercies  on  such  occasions.  Prayer  and 
business  are  the  only  consolations. 

Yours  ever, 

J.  W.  Croker. 
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Mr.  Murray  ivas  frequently  invited  to  obtain  situations 
for  young  men  in  London.  It  was  through  his  influence 
with  Sir  Francis  FrecHng,  with  whom  he  was  very  intimate, 
that  Mrs.  Trollope  obtained  for  her  son  Anthony  a  clerk- 
ship at  the  Post  Office.  She  writes  from  Bruges  to  Mr. 
Murray  (20th  January,  183$)  expressing  her  thanks  to  him 
and  the  Frcelings,  and  adds,  "  he  leaves  the  office  at  five, 
and  would  like  to  be  employed  as  corrector  of  the  press,  or 
in  some  other  occupation  of  the  kind."  She  deplored  the 
loss  of  her  boy,  but  says,  "  I  can  never  forget  that  the  last 
weeks  of  his  life  here  were  rendered  as  comfortable  as  they 
could  be,  by  your  premature  payment."* 

Among  other  recommendations  of  young  men,  Murray 
received  one  in  1836,  from  an  old  friend,  the  Duke  of 
Gordon,  in  favour  of  a  countryman  named  John  Douglas 
Cook,  who  came  up  to  London,  a  raw  Scotchman,  to  seek 
his  fortune.  Murray  gave  him  a  kind  reception,  and  to 
aid  him  in  the  quest  of  literary  employment  placed  in  his 
hand  such  work  as  he  had  at  his  disposal  Finding  out 
that  Cook  possessed  real  abilities,  he  invited  him  to  his 
home  and  showed  other  kindnesses  to  one  who  had  arrived 
in  London  with  few  other  friends.  More  than  this,  Murray 
introduced  him  to  Lord  Mahon — for  whom  he  exccjted 
some  literary  work — and  to  Mr.  Barnes,  the  editor  of  the 
Times,  Cook  was  employed  by  Mr.  Walter  as  his  election 
agent  in  Nottingham,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Lord  Lincoln,  by  whom  he  was  sent  on  official  business 
into  Cornwall.  Having  been  engaged  for  some  years  on 
the  staff  of  the  Times,  he  was  selected  by  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope  and  Mr.  Cardwell  to  assist  in  the  Morning  Chronicle^ 
from  which  he  was  finally  transferred  to  tJie  editorship  of 
the  Saturday  Revieio.  He  acquired  a  share  in  that  paper, 
and  died  a  man  of  wealth. 

•  For  her  work  on  '  Belgium  and  Western  Germany.* 


CRABBE'S  POSTHUMOUS  WORKS. 
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Mr.  Crabbe,  the  poet,  died  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1832  ; 
and  his  son,  in  communicating  the  event  to  Mr.  Murray, 
stated  that  his  father  had  left  an  eighth  volume  of  poetry, 
and  gave  the  contents  of  the  work,  adding,  "  my  father 
has  always  spoken  of  you  as  having  acted  in  the  most 
friendly  manner  with  regard  to  his  literary  transactions." 
He  also  desired  to  know  whether  Mr.  Murray  would  be 
disposed  to  publish  the  posthumous  works,  and  on  what 
terms.  Mr,  Murray  replied  by  informing  him  of  the  loss 
which  he  had  sustained  by  publishing  Crabbe's  Poems. 
He  had  given  f^yxio  for  the  copyright,  and  spent  a  con- 
siderable sum  on  the  illustrations,  but  in  the  end  his  total 
loss  had  been  about  ^2500.  He  sold  the  greater  part  of 
the  remainder  to  Mr.  Tegg,  for  one-third  of  what  the 
poems  and  illustrations  had  cost  him.  Nevertheless  he 
was  willing  to  publish  the  life  and  posthumous  poems 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lockhart,  and  offered  500 
guineas  for  the  work,  but  Mr.  Crabbc  preferred  a  division 
of  profits.  Mr.  Murray  then  offered  him  the  whole  profit 
on  the  first  edition  of  5000  copies,  taking  his  chance  on  the 
sale  of  future  editions,  when  two-tlilrds  of  the  profits  were 
to  be  given  to  Mr.  Crabbc. 

Mr.  Murray  circulated  the  work,  when  published,  to  the 
reviewers  and  his  friends.  Praises  came  from  all  quarters, 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote  them.  He  sent  one  to  Dr. 
Paris,  the  well-known  physician  and  author  of  '  Philosophy 
in  Sport  made  Science  in  Earnest,*  who  replied  from 
Brighton : — 


Dr.  Paris  to  Jokn  Murray. 

Mv  DEAR  Mr.  Murray, 

In  order  to  convince   you   that  I  am  not  only  living, 
but  actually  picking  up  my  crumbs  and  becoming  saucy, 
VOL.  tl.  2  c 
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I  send  you  an   early  acknowledgment   of  your   present, 
received  through  the  hands  of  Mr.  Horace  Smith  : — 

"If  Fans  you  would  please,  a  gift  appropriate  proffer, 
The  Apple.,  not  a  Crab.,  the  classic  sure  would  ofTcr ; 
And  yet  *ith  points  of  taste,  I  will  not  slop  to  grapple. 
But  wish  your  Crabbe  may  prove  as  golden  as  my  Applet* 

In  a  previous  chapter  we  have  mentioned  the  anxiety  of 
Dr.  Paris  that  he  should  not  be  publicly  announced  as  the 
author  of  'Philosophy  in  Sport/  lest  it  should  injure  him 
in  his  profession.  A  curious  instance  of  this  same  profes- 
sional jealousy  is  that  of  Samuel  Warren,  the  author  of  the 
*  Diary  of  a  late  Physician.'  Warren  had  originally  studied 
medicine  at  Edinburgh,  but  was  by  profession  a  barrister. 
When  the  work  appeared  some  of  the  medical  journals 
made  a  severe  attack  upon  it  for  betraying  the  secrets 
of  the  profession,  under  the  belief  that  it  was  the  actual 
reminiscences  of  a  doctor  and  not  a  work  of  fiction. 

To  judge  from  the  following  letter,  the  work  was  detri- 
mental to  Mr.  Warren's  prospects  at  the  Bar. 

Mr,   Warren  to  John  Murray. 

April  2oih,  1833. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  beg  to  forward  to  you  the  enclosed  volume,  the  very 
first  that  is  published,  and  to  express  a  hope  that  it  may 
not  unpleasantly  remind  you  of  a  person  who  experienced 
much  gratification  in  meeting  you  at  Mr.  Brockedon's. 

Permit  me  to  add  that  on  the  success  of  this  book 
depend  almost  entirely  my  professional  prospects,  which 
have  suffered  severely  through  the  connection  of  my  name 
with  'The  Diary  of  a  late  Physician';  a  circumstance 
which  has  set  afloat  the  notion  that  I  am  not  a  practical 
lawyer.  I  wish  I  could  show  those  who  think  thus  how 
heavily  they  wrong  me.  The  effect  of  it  is  that  though  I 
am  one  of  the  most  laborious  members  of  the  profession. 
I  sit  from  morning  to  night  at  my  chambers  neglected. 
May  I  hope  that,  if  you  should  think  it  worth  while  to  caat 
your  eye  over  these  pages,  they  may  satisfy  you  that  I  do 
not  deserve  such  treatment  ? 
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I  think  you  will  find  that  this  book  is  one  calculated  for 
general  readers;  and  it  is  certainly  the  only  one  extant 
that  exhibits  a  complete  picture  of  the  present  state  of  the 
English  Bar,  the  qualifications  required  in  those  who  seek 
to  become  members  of  it,  and  the  nature  of  legal  studies. 

If,  in  short,  I  may,  without  presumption,  hope  for  a 
favourable  notice  of  it  in  the  Quarterly— -^nd  I  trust  your 
kindness  will  forgive  the  anxiety  with  which  I  mention 
such  a  thing — I  shall  consider  myself  ever  under  the  very 
greatest  obligation  to  you. 

I  intended  to  write  a  note  to  Mr.  Lockhart,  but  as  I  have 
not  the  honour  of  any  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  I 
have  chosen  rather  to  throw  myself  entirely  on  your  good 
nature. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  most  respectfully, 

Samuel  Warren. 

The  volume  enclosed  by  Mr.  Warren  was  his  popular 
and  practical  introduction  to  Law  Studies ;  and  an  ex- 
cellent review  of  the  work,  by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  appeared  in 
No.  1 1 2  of  the  Quarterly. 

Southey,  who  had  been  returned  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Downton  (before  the  Reform  Bill  passed),  but 
refused  the  honour,  had  written,  between  1808  and  1838, 
ninety-four  articles  for  the  Quarterly;  the  last  was  upon 
his  friend  Thomas  Telford,  the  engineer,  who  left  him  a 
legacy.  When  about  55  years  old,  his  only  certain  source 
of  income  was  from  his  pension,  from  which  he  received 
jCi45,  and  from  his  laurcatcship,  which  was  £<^.  But  the 
larger  portion  of  these  sums  went  in  payment  for  his  life 
insurance,  so  that  not  more  than  ;^ICX)  could  be  calculated 
on  as  available.  His  works  were  not  always  profitable.  In 
one  year  he  only  received  £26  for  twenty-one  of  his 
books,  published  by  Longman.  Murray  gave  him  £\ooo 
for  the  copyright  of  the  'Peninsular  War;'  but  his  'Book 
of  the  Church'  and  his  'Vindiciie*  produced  nothing. 

Southey 's  chief  means   of  support  was  the  payments 
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(generally  ;^ioo  for  each  article)  which  he  recei\*ed  for  his 
contributions  to  the  Quarterly  ;  but  while  recognising  this, 
as  he  could  not  fail  to  do,  as  well  as  Murray's  general 
kindness  towards  him»  he  allows  a  constant  vein  of  dis- 
content to  show  itself  even  in  his  acknowledgment  of 
favours  received. 

We  give  a  few  extracts,  taken  almost  at  random,  from  his 
very  voluminous  letters  to  Murray. 


.« 


Mr*  Soutkey  to  John  Murray. 

October  7lh,  i8l8. 
"Your  pay  is  very  liberal,  and  the  price  which  I  receive 
for  my  writings  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
me,  but  it  can  make  no  difference  in  the  manner  of  my 
writing.  The  same  diligence,  the  same  desire,  and  the 
same  power  (whatever  that  may  be)  were  brought  lo  the 
task  when  you  paid  me  ten  guineas  per  sheet,  as  when  you 
raised  it  to  ;^ioo  per  piece.  This  last  is  a  great  price,  and 
it  is  very  convenient  to  me  to  receive  it,  but  I  will  tell  you 
with  that  frankness  which  you  have  always  found  in  my 
correspondence  and  conversation,  tliat  I  must  suspect  my 
time  might  be  more  profitably  employed  (as  I  am  sure  it 
might  be  more  worthily)  than  in  writing  for  your  jounial 
even  at  that  price." 

March  3rd,  1823. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  return  the  receipt, 
reminding  you  that  our  agreement  is  for  guineas,  as  the 
letter  containing  your  offer  shows.  You  have  dealt  fairly 
and  uprightly  with  me,  as  I  was  confident  you  would  do, 
and  as  1  have  deserved  to  be  treated." 

"  I  am  going  tooth  and  nail  to  the  '  Peninsular  War,'  and 
shall  undertake  nothing  serious  until  it  is  completed.  On 
the  score  of  my  procrastination  in  this  and  other  things, 
you  have  shown  a  forbearance  which  I  have  always  felt  as 
a  kindness,  and  as  evincing  much  more  of  gentlemanly 
feeling  than  of  what  is  too  commonly  the  spirit  of 
business." 

1S38. 

"The  sale  of  books  is  grievously  diminished  within  the 
last  six  or  eight  years :  I  speak  feelingly.     To  have  any 


success,  a  book  must  be  new — a  single  season  antiquales 
it ;  it  must  have  come  from  a  fashionable  name  (nobility  is 
now  turned  to  a  marketable  account  in  this  way) ;  or  it 
must  be  personal,  if  not  slanderous  ;  but  if  slanderous,  then 
best  of  all/' 

It  was  said  of  Southey,  that  literature  had  been  to  him  a 
mine  of  wealth.  Charles  Lamb  said,  "Southey  has  made  a 
fortune  by  book  drudgery."    But  it  was  really  very  different. 

"  Writing  for  a  h'veh"hood,"  said  Southey — "  a  livelihood 
is  all  that  I  have  gained  ;  for,  having  something  better 
in  view,  and  therefore  never  having  courted  popularity, 
nor  written  for  the  mere  sake  of  gain,  it  has  not  been 
possible  for  me  to  lay  by  anything  .  .  .  Happily,  while  ray 
faculties  last,  I  shall  never  be  in  want  of  employment. 
Just  now  (29th  September,  1835),  two  presses  are  calling 
upon  me,  a  third  longing  for  me,  and  a  fourth  at  which  I 
cast  longing  eyes  myself  The  two  which,  like  the 
daughters  of  the  horsc-lecch,  cry  Give !  Give  !  are  em- 
ployed upon  Cowper  and  the  Admirals ;  the  third  is 
asking  for  the  new  edition  of  '  Wesley  ; '  and  the  quantity 
of  a  good  QuarUrfy  article  must  be  written  before  that  can 
be  satisfied." 

In  1835  Southey  received  a  pension  of  ;^300  from 
the  Government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  was  offered  a 
Baronetcy  at  the  same  time,  but  he  declined  it,  as  his 
circumstances  did  not  permit  him  to  accept  the  honour. 


Mr,  Sofithey  to  John  Murray. 

June  17U1,  1835. 

"  What  Sir  Robert  PceJ  has  done  for  me  will  enable  me, 
when  my  present  engagements  are  completed,  to  employ 
the  remainder  of  my  life  upon  those  works  for  which  inclina- 
tion, peculiar  circumstances,  and  long  preparation,  have  best 
qualified  me.  They  are.  *The  History  of  Portugal/  'The 
History  of  the  Monastic  Orders,'  and  *The  History  of 
English  Literature,'  from  the  time  when  Wharton  breaks 
off.  The  possibility  of  accomplishing  three  such  works  at 
my  ^e  could  not  be  dreamt  of,  if  I  had  not  made  very 
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considerable  progress  with  one,  and  no  little,  though  not 
in  such  regular  order,  with  the  others." 

Dr.  Shclton  Mackenzie  recollects  the  conversation  at  a 
meeting  between  Southey  and  Wordsworth  : — 

"We  spoke,"  he  says,  "of  American  reprints  of  English 
works ;  and  Wordsworth  said  it  was  wonderful  what  an 
interest  they  took  in  our  literature:  *  it  was  like  the 
yearning  of  a  child  for  its  parents  ; '  while  Southey  re- 
marked, with  a  smile,  '  Rather  the  yearning  of  a  robber 
for  his  booty.'  They  reprint  English  works  because  it  pays 
them  better  than  to  buy  native  copyrights  ;  and  until  men 
are  paid,  and  paid  well  for  writing,  depend  upon  it  that 
writing  well  must  be  an  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
.  .  .  ,  Wordsworth  could  scarcely  believe  that  of  a  three 
volume  work,  published  here  at  a  guinea  and  a  half,  the 
reprint  was  usually  sold  at  New  York  for  two  shillings — in 
later  days  the  price  has  been  as  low  as  sixpence,  the  great 
sale  making  a  fraction  of  profit  worth  looking  for.  Words- 
worth expressed  a  strong  desire  to  obtain  an  American 
reprint  of  any  of  Southey 's  works ;  but  Southey  appeared 
quite  indifferent.  '  I  should  be  glad  to  sec  them/  said  h«i 
*  if  the  rogues  would  only  give  me  a  little  of  what  the  work 
of  my  brains  may  yield  to  them,*  " 

While  Mr.  Charles  Lycll  was  in  Paris,  superintending 
the  translation  of  his  *  Principles  of  Geology/  he  wrote; 

Mr.  Charles  Lydl  to  John  Murray, 

September  30th,  1830. 

"The  work  is  to  be  translated  by  M.  Prevost,  and  he 
•has  been  waiting  on  the  king  with  an  address  from  the 
Geological  Society  of  Paris ;  since  which  he  has  been 
dining  with  his  Majesty  as  a  savant,  in  the  uniform  of  a 
bold  dragoon  of  the  National  Guards.  All  this,  as  you 
may  well  suppose,  has  not  assisted  the  translation.  Indeed, 
you  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  thorough  stagnation  than 
that  of  the  business  of  authors  and  publishers,  and  book- 
sellers of  works  on  Natural  History  and  Physical  Science 
in  tliis  city,  of  whom  there  are  so  many.  I  was  in  the 
medical  quarter  yesterday,  and   tlie  booksellers  told  me 
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they  were  reduced  at  last  to  stick  up  political  brochures  in 
their  windows.  The  scientifics  having  at  last  a  government 
to  which  they  are  not  ashamed  to  turn  courticrSj  arc  become 
thorough-paced  place-hunters,  and  they  complain  that  they 
must  go  at  5  o'clock  in  order  to  get  an  audience  at  lo, — 
so  crowded  are  the  ante-chambers  of  every  minister  with 
suitors  ...  I  trust  the  public  mind  on  the  British  side  of 
the  channel  is  not  half  so  much  absorbed  '\xi  political 
affairs  ;  if  so,  the  success  of  my  book  must  be  small.  In 
the  meantime,  I  am  well  satisfied  with  the  reception  it  has 
met  with  among  the  geologists  here,  some  of  whom  have 
studied  it  already  more  closely  than  Prevost,  notwith- 
standing his  start.  I  am  determined  to  spare  neither  time 
nor  money  to  make  the  second  volume  good.  To  this  end, 
finding  that  Deshayes  is  living  from  day  to  day  on  what 
he  earns  by  writing  for  Encyclop.'edias,  &c.,  I  have  taken 
him  off  this  work,  and  advanced  a  sum  to  get  from  him  the 
full  results  of  his  magnificent  collection  of  fossil  remains, 
and  of  his  extensive  zoological  knowledge.  His  own  book 
on  the  subject,  in  consequence  of  his  pecuniary  difficulties, 
will  not  appear  in  less  than  eighteen  months.  Although  I 
expend  this  on  my  own  account  (and  it  will  cost  me  three 
months'  pay  of  his  valuable  time),  I  have  been  obliged  to 
make  use  of  your  name,  and  to  represent  to  him  that  you 
had  at  my  request  agreed  that  he  should  receive  so  much 
from  you  for  zoological  assistance  given  to  mc.  He  would 
not  have  been  a  stipendiary  of  mine,  but  has  of  course 
no  objection  to  become  a  joint  workman  with  me  for 
the  public." 

A  curious  testimony  to  the  pains  which  Mr.  Lyell 
bestowed  on  the  working  out  of  his  theories  is  afforded  by 
an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Murray  to  his  son,  then 
travelling  on  the  Continent : 


yohn  Murray  to  John  Murray^  junior. 

September  i6th,  1833. 

"  Mr.  Lyell  called  this  morning,  having  returned  last  night. 
He  has  been  quite  ELstonished  at  the  far  advanced  state  of 
geological  knowledge  which  he  found  in  Germany,  vastly 
beyond  Kriance  and  England,  and  he  said  he  was  astonished 
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at  his  own  deficiency.  He  was  induced  to  study  the 
German  language  and  intends  to  visit  Germany  for  nnany 
succeeding  years.  lie  has  given  up  his  King's  College 
Professorship,  nor  will  he  lecture  again  at  the  Institution. 
He  was  chiefly  in  Bavaria,  where  men  of  science  arc  stimu- 
lated by  the  munificent  endowments  of  the  government" 

Mr.  Roderick  I,  Murchison  was  also  busy  with  his 
geological  works.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray,  from  Hereford 
(24th  July,  1834),  saying  Ihat  he  was  preparing  his  opus 
magttum  on  the  geology  of  the  country  of  the  Silures,  and 
requesting  that  the  work  should  be  announced  : — 

"  I  have  been  leaving."  he  said,  "  no  stone  unturned  to 
render  my  Transition  History,  or  a  Talc  of  a  very  ancient 
Family,  as  perfect  as  the  evidence  will  admit.  First,  I  had 
Professor  Sedgwick  four  weeks  in  my  little  carriage,  and 
we  have  climbed  '  many  a  hill  together ; '  and  as  he  has 
absconded- — ^having  first  fully  approved  of  all  my  doings — 
Mrs.  Murchison  has  taken  his  place,  and  we  are  now 
moving  from  the  Uske  to  the  Vale  of  Radnor." 

A  few  years  later,  when  Mr.  Murchison  had  returned 
from  his  famous  expedition  to  Russia  and  the  Ural 
Mountains,  Lockhart,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  the 
distinguished  geologist,  wrote  of  him  : — 


Mr.  Lockhart  to  Jo/m  Murray. 


My  dear  Murray 


Milton  Lockhartf 

Sept.  28th,  1840. 


Murchison  has  come  back  grander  by  far  than  ever  from 
his  Russian  travels.  I  fancy  he  must  now  take  rank  as 
Grand  Duke.  He  sported  in  a  military  cap  two  little 
geological  hammers  in  silver  crosswise,  so  as  to  represent 
an  order,  and  was  everywhere  treated,  he  says,  en  prince, 
and  he  sent  the  C/ar  a  superb  copy  of  '  My  System  *  with 
a  valedictory  autograph,  expressing  his  approbation  of  the 
Muscovite  empire  in  general,  and  its  Siberian  strata  in 
particular,  which  I  strongly  suspect  was  designed  to  be 
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recompensed  in  some  splendid  shape  by  that  amiable 
brother  potentate.  Murchison,  however,  seems  to  have 
amassed  much  curious  and  interesting  information  about 
Russia  and  the  Russians,  and  I  have  encouraged  him  to 
draw  out  his  journal  in  his  own  way  with  the  view  of 
letting  me  work  its  contents  into  an  article  in  Vcnables' 
little  volume,  including  of  course  copious  extracts  from 
"  the  MS.  diary  of  a  distinguished  friend." 

Your  very  sincere  and  faithful 

J.  G.  L. 

Sir  Alexander  Burncs  had  published  m  1834  his  '  Travels 
into  Bokhara/  giving  an  account  of  his  wonderful  journey 
of  exploration  on  the  N.W,  Frontier  of  India.  In  1835 
he  returned  to  India  for  the  last  time,  and  his  account  of 
the  recently  instituted  Overland  Route  will  be  read  with 
interest  in  these  days  when  the  journey  from  London  to 
1       Bombay  can  be  performed  within  a  fortnight. 

^^b  Sir  A.  Burnes  to  John  Murray, 

^^^^^^L  On  the 

^^^^Bl^^  March  30th,  1835. 

F  My  dear  Murray, 

'  It  is  only  four  weeks  this  very  day  since  I  took  leave  of 

you  in  Albemarle  Street,  and  here  I  am  within  a  couple  of 
hours'  sail  of  Grand  Cairo,  and  in  sight  of  those  stupen- 
dous monuments  of  folly,  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  which, 
as  my  favourite  author  Gibbon  has  it,  "still  stand  erect 
and  unshaken  above  the  floods  of  the  Nile,  after  an 
hundred  generations  and  the  leaves  of  autumn  have 
dropped  into  the  grave."  I  cannot  believe  myself  so  far 
distant  from  the  saloons  of  London,  but  the  moment  I 
reached  Alexandria  the  line  of  demarcation  was  too 
apparent,  the  transition  from  civilization  to  barbarism  was 
instantaneous,  and  we  received  before  quitting  the  steamer 
the  astounding  intelligence  that  15,000  human  beings  had 
died  of  plague  within  the  last  three  months,  and  that  129 
had  perished  on  the  preceding  day  in  the  isolated  town  of 
Alexandria.    My  fellow-passengers   and  myself  tumbled 
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our  boxes  into  a  boat  and  set  off  Cor  Cairo  without  holding 
communication  with  a  human  being,  and  hitherto  our 
journey  has  been  most  prosperous.  A  couple  of  clays  more 
will  transport  us  across  the  Isthmus,  and  we  shall  in  all 
probability  reach  India  within  fifty  days  of  quitting  the 
Land's  End.  What  locomotion  !  before  I  have  done  with 
it  I  shall  begin  to  doubt  my  existence  ;  as  it  is,  I  do  take 
these  towering  masses,  which  they  all  tell  me  arc  the 
Pyramids,  for  those  beautiful  lithographs  which  I  was  look- 
ing at  with  Mrs.  Murray  on  your  table  a  month  since,  but 
then  I  have  since  spanned  a  goodly  portion  of  the  world, 
and,  as  you  expressed  some  interest  in  my  wanderings,  I 
have  resolved  to  fill  this  sheet  by  telling  you  what  you  and 
your  friends  may  expect  who  are  resolved  on  profiting  by 
this  new  steam  communication  with  India  and  what  you 
may  do  in  three  months.  .    .    . 

Having  thus  landed  in  Egypt  in  twenty-two  days,  a 
month,  or  rather  six  weeks,  may  be  spent  in  visiting  Cairo, 
Jerusalem,  Damascus,  and  by  availing  myself  of  the  packet 
after  the  ne.xt  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  be  in  London 
in  three  months!!  One  author — I  forget  his  name — gives 
his  book  the  name  of  '  Dates  and  Distances,  showing  what 
may  be  done,'  &c  in  a  certain  time.  He  does  not  outdo 
this,  which  ought  to  tempt  some  of  the  thousand  and  one 
tourists  who  wish  to  write  a  "  book  for  next  season,"  and 
aigh  for  immortality  as  authors. 

The  Quarterly  is  lying  before  me,  and,  strange  enough,  I 
have  been  reperusing  the  very  article  which  treats  of 
Mahommed  AH  in  that  able  essay  regarding  the  encroach- 
ment of  Russia.*  The  journal  from  which  the  quotations 
are  made  regarding  the  state  and  government  of  Egypt 
prove  the  writer  tu  have  been  an  accurate  and  an  acute 
observer,  but  I  do  think  that  he  has  been  too  severe  on  the 
Pasha.  To  be  sure  he  is  a  wholesale  merchant  and  a 
wholesale  oppressor,  but  compare  him  with  his  predecessors 
in  this  land  of  bondsmen,  and  then  judge.  From  the  A-ery 
spot  where  I  first  beheld  the  Pyramids,  Slahommcd  AH  has 
begun  to  dig  an  enormous  aqueduct  into  which  he  is  to 
turn  the  Nile  after  having  bridged  a  new  channel !  the 
bridge  is  to  be  so  constructed  that  he  may  inundate  any 
part  above  the  delta,  and  the  river  itself  will  be  passed  out 

•  '  England,  France,  Russia,  and  Turkey,'  by  Sir  John  MacNcilL^ 
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of  its  channel  by  an  embankment  which  is  to  be  formed  by 
boats  filled  with  stones  and  sunk  across  it ! !  Is  this  the 
work  of  a  barbarian  ?  Can  a  work  so  useful,  though  he 
may  force  the  peasants  to  perform  it,  be  called  anything 
but  a  national  undertaking,  and  whence  are  the  supplies  to 
be  derived  by  Mahommed  AH  but  from  his  "faithful 
Commons  ?  "  But  I  must  be  done  :  Cairo  is  in  sight,  the 
boatmen  are  singing  a  song  of  delight,  in  the  music  not 
such,  however,  as  attended  Cleopatra  in  her  galley,  nor 
enough  to  make  me  charmed  into  a  forgetfulness  of  all 
your  many  attentions  to  me.  With  the  best  regards  to 
Mrs.  Murray  and  your  family,  and  particular  remembrances 
to  your  son — Ever  believe  me, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Alex.  Burnes. 

P.S. — I  go  to  the  Pyramids  to-morrow  morning,  and 
start  in  the  evening  for  the  Red  Sea :  quick  work, — ^but  not 
too  quick — for  190  people  died  here  (Cairo)  j^esterday  of 
the  plague. 

A.  B. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

LITERARY    LADIES— FANNY    KEMBLE  (MRS.  BUTLER) 
— MRS.  SOMERVILLE — MRS.  NORTON. 

About  this  time  Frances  Ann  Kemble — better  kncm'U 
as  Fanny  Kcmblc  —  daughter  of  Charles  Kemble,  the 
actor,  became  one  of  Mr.  Murray's  regular  correspondents. 
She  was  introduced  to  him  in  1830,  a  few  months  after 
her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  as  Juliet,  when  only 
eighteen  years  old.  When  only  seventeen  she  wrote 
•Francis  the  First/  a  vigorous  historic  drama,  full  of 
delineation  of  character.  After  her  appearance  on  the 
stage  she  proposed  to  publish  this,  her  first  effort  in 
literature.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  drama 
was  published  arc  related  by  herself* 

"  I  was  indebted  to  Sir  John  Macdonald's  assistance, 
most  kindly  exercised  in  my  behalf,  for  the  happiness  of 
giving  my  youngest  brother  his  commission  in  the  army, 
which  Sir  John  enabled  me  to  purchase  in  his  own  r^- 
ment ;  and  I  was  indebted  to  the  great  liberality  of  Mr. 
Murray,  the  celebrated  publisher,  for  the  means  of  thus 
providing  for  my  brother  Henry.  The  generous  price 
(remuneration  I  dare  not  call  it)  which  he  gave  me  for  my 
play  of  '  Francis  the  First '  obtained  for  mc  my  brother's 
commission," 

Before  making  a  definite  offer  for  the  purchase  of  the 
•  *  Records  of  a  Girlhood,'  3  vols,  1879,  ii.  icx>. 
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copyright,  Mr.  Murray  communicated  with  Mr,  Milman,  an 
attached  friend  of  the  author,  who  replied — 


Tfte  Rev.  H.  H,  Milman  to  John  Murray. 

"  I  am  much  obliged  by  your  account  of  Fanny  Kemble 
in  'Bianca'  [in  his  own  'Tragedy  of  Fazio'].  Your  de- 
scription has  so  awakened  our  curiosity,  that  Mrs.  Milman 
and  myself  cannot  deny  ourselves  tlie  pleasure  of  coming 
up  to  town  to  sec  the  performance.  I  have  written  to  Mr. 
C.  Kemble  about  places  for  Monday,  and  shall  regulate 
my  motions  by  his  answer." 

On  returning  the  MS.  of  Miss  Kemble's  drama,  which 
had  been  sent  down  to  Reading  for  his  perusal, 
Mr.   Milman   obscr\ed   to   Murray  :— 

"  I  have  made  some  marginal  remarks  in  pencil  which 
may  be  of  use  to  her.  I  adhere  to  my  favourable  opinion. 
The  minor  poems  are  very  unequal,  one  or  two  good  ;  but 
I  should  not  recommend  publication.  Let  the 'Tragedy' 
stand  by  itself.  .  .  .  You  would,  I  am  sure,  be  inclined  to 
stretch  a  point  in  favour  of  one  so  distinguished  and 
deserving.  But.  in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  need  of  any 
such  consideration.  The  play,  for  a  girl  of  her  age,  is  a 
most  extraordinary  performance.  It  is  full  of  life,  character 
and  vigour.  Without  the  very  high  vein  of  poetry  of 
Joanna  Baillie,  she  has  much  more  dramatic  talent  The 
only  fault  is  that  there  is  stuff  enough  for  two  or  three 
tragedies.  It  is  in  fact  constructed  on  the  plan  of  the 
historical  plays  of  Shakespeare,  and  in  some  of  these  tliere 
is  a  second,  and  even  a  third  interest" 

I  Mr.  Murray  thereupon  offered  Mr.  Charles  Kemble  400 
guineas  for  the  copyright  of  the  drama  (Miss  Kemble 
being  then  under  age),  and  added  in  his  letter  ; 

"Neither  Mr.  Milman  nor  Mr.  Lockhart  would  advise 
the  publication  of  the  smaller  poems  at  this  time  ;  for, 
although  exceedingly  good,  they  would  not  Increase  the 
reputation  of  the  author  of  the  tragedy." 
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The  following  letters  arc  from  Miss  Kemblc  to  Mr. 
Murray : — 

Miss  KetttbU  to  John  Murray. 

March  7th,  1S31. 

Mv  DEAR  Sir, 

I  return  you  nfiy  manuscript  for  your  final  sentence,  I 
have  read,  and  so  far  as  my  opinion  warranted,  have 
followed  Mr.  Milman's  improvements.  I  have  nothing 
further  to  say,  except  avises-vous.  To  derive  profit  from 
that  which  has  already  bestowed  pleasure  is,  of  course, 
desirable  if  possible  ;  but  if  my  work  is  worthless  to  others 
it  has  been  worth  too  many  happy  hours  to  me  for  mc  to 
complain  if  it  produces  nothing  else. 

March  9th,  183I- 

"My  father  has  communicated  to  me  your  obliging  note, 
and  has  left  me  to  answer  it  by  assuring  you  that  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  with  your  offer,  which  I  very  gladly 
accept.  I  have  but  one  favour  more  to  ask  of  you,  which 
is,  whenever  you  publish  my  play  to  allow  me  to  add  a 
dedication  to  it.  1  wish  very  much  to  devote  my  first 
attempt  to  my  mother,"  &c. 

May  8th,  1831. 

I  have  heard  something  about  your  thinking  a  preface 
desirable.  If  it  be  nccessar)*  I  will  myself  write  it ;  but  I 
should  be  sorr)^  to  trouble  the  public  with  reasons,  hopes, 
fears,  &c.,  which  too  often  produce  the  very  weariness  they 
deprecate.  Besides,  I  have  no  desire  of  entertaining  the 
world  at  large  with  my  private  motives  for  publishing  my 
play,  or  pleading  as  an  exemption  from  criticism  the  early 
age  at  which  it  was  written.  If  people  are  amused  and 
interested  by  a  work  they  need  no  rea.son  for  being  so, 
and  if  not  no  reason  can  to  them  atone  for  dulness  and 
disappointment     With  many  thanks, 

Yours  truly  obliged^ 

Frances  Ann  Kemble. 

The  play  was  published  and  received  with  great  favour 
by  the  reading  public;  not  less  than  ten  editions  having 
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been  issued  within  a  few  years.  Mr.  Murray  sent  a  copy 
to  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie,  then  residing  at  Hampstead,  and 
received  the  following  reply  : — 

Mrs.  Baillie  to  John  Murray. 

March  i6th,  1833, 

Dear  Sir, 

I  thank  you  very  heartily  for  your  great  courtesy  in 
sending  mc  a  copy  of  Miss  Kemble's  tragedy.  I  have 
read  it  very  eagerly  and  found  it  a  very  extraordinary 
work,  written  with  much  force  and  ability,  containing  many 
traits  of  real  genius.  It  well  deserves  the  success  which  I 
see  by  to-day's  papers  it  has  met  with,  ami  I  doubt  not  it 
will  continue  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  Uie  public.  If  you 
have  an  opportunity  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to  you 
to  convey  my  congratulations  to  the  young  authoress  on 
this  brilliant  beginning  of  her  career  as  a  dramatic  writer. 
I  beg  again  to  offer  you  my  best  thanks,  and  remain, 
dear  Sir. 

Your  truly  obliged  and  obedient  Se^^•ant, 

J.  Haillie. 

Miss  Kemble  was  exceedingly  pleased  when  she  heard 
that  Mr,  Murray  was  willing  to  publish  her  brother  John's 
works,  the  translation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of 
'Beowulf,'  and  shortly  after,  his  well-known  'History  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons.' 

"The  works,"  she  said,  "are  of  a  nature  which  cannot 
give  either  a  quick  or  considerable  return  ;  but  the  oflfcr, 
like  all  Mr.  Murray's  dealings  with  me,  is  very  kind  and 
liberal,  for  a  publisher  is  not  easily  found,  any  more  than 
readers,  for  such  materials."  "The  article  in  the  Quarterly" 
she  again  said,  "  on  my  '  Francis  the  First,'  •  more  than 
satisfied  mc,  for  it  made  me  out  a  great  deal  cleverer  than 
ever  I  thought  I  was,  or  ever,  I  am  afraid,  I  shall  be." 

After  appearing   at   the  principal  British  theatres,  she 
went  to  America  in  1832,  and,  while  in  that  country,  was 
married   to   Mr.   Pierce  Butler,  a   Southern    planter   and 
*  Quarteriy^  No.  93,  wriUen  by  Mr.  Milman. 


proprietor.  Her  pen  was  not  idle,  and  during  her  sojourn 
in  the  States  she  began  her  Journal  of  her  residence  in 
America,  the  first  portion  of  which  she  sent  to  Mr.  Murray, 
who,  writinj;  on  the  i6th  of  August,  1834,  urgently  requested 
that  the  work  might  be  published  in  London  a  few  dajre 
before  it  appeared  in  America,  in  order  that  she  might 
secure  the  copyright,  in  which  case  he  oflercd  400  guineas 
for  it.  But  so  much  interest  had  been  excited  in  America 
about  the  forthcoming  work,  that  some  of  the  sheets  were 
abstracted  from  the  printing  office  in  Philadelphia  and 
sent  to  the  newspapers — the  editors  of  which  attacked 
the  author  most  furiously. 


Mrs.  Butler  to  John  Murray^ 

Philadelphia,  February  8th,  1835. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  despatched  to  you  some  time  ago  the  whole  of  the  first 
volume  of  my  'Journal,'  and  received  the  other  day  from 
you  an  acknowledgment  of  sixteen  sheets.  I  don't  know 
quite  what  to  make  of  this,  but  where  so  wide  a  distance 
intervenes  chances  and  delays  are  things  of  course,  and 
should  be  taken  patiently.  Some  portion  of  the  book  has 
been  stolen  from  the  printing  office  of  my  publisher  here, 
and  the  wrath  of  the  natives  is  excited  to  such  a  pitch 
against  nio  that  I  can  only  promise  the  second  volume  /// 
live.  The  papers  here  have  opened  like  a  pack  of  hounds 
(as  they  are)  upon  the  matter,  and  I  have  had  some 
thoughts  of  foru'arding  a  few  of  the  paragraphs  to  you,  for 
your  special  edification.  Indeed,  I  think  a  string  of  these 
elegant  specimens  of  criticism  wouldn't  do  amiss,  just  like 
the  commendatory  notices  from  such  and  such  reviews  at 
the  beginning  of  my  book.  It  may  want  a  puff,  you  know, 
and  I  assure  you  this  would  be  a  new  one.  I  fear  I  shall 
not  see  dear  England  again  this  year — perhaps  never 
again.     I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours,  very  truly. 

Fanny  Butler 

(or,  as  they  write  me  here,  Mrs.  Frances   Ann    Kembic 
Butler). 
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The  next  letter  was  from  her  husband  to  Mr.  Murray, 
enclosing  the  'Journal,'  printed  as  far  as  p.  136  in  the 
second  volume,  and  requesting  that  certain  alterations 
should  be  made  in  the  first  volume,  offering  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  reprinting. 

Mr.  Pierce  Butler  to  John  Murray. 

I  also  send,  an  assignment  of  the  copyright  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Harness,  an  old  and  much  valued  friend  of  my 
wife's.  The  *  Journal'  will  be  completed  in  about  60  pages 
more.  .  .  .  The  public  and  the  publishers  here  are  very 
anxious  for  its  appearance.  A  few  proof  sheets  having 
been  stolen  from  the  printing  office,  found  their  way  into 
the  hands  of  some  newspaper  editor  who,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  instantly  published  them.  As  there  were  one  or 
two  remarks  not  ver>'  laudatory  of  the  manners  of  the 
natives,  their  ire  was  raised  at  once  to  an  extraordinary 
pitch  ;  and  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  whole  book  is 
to  be  abusive,  they,  the  newspaper  critics,  have  lavished 
their  abuse  in  no  small  degree.  This  is  rather  comical, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  criticising  what  they  have  not  read. 
However,  they  are  determined  to  be  beforehand.  All  this 
will  turn  out  to  the  advantage  of  the  publishers,  for  my 
countrymen  never  think  of  buying  a  book  written  about 
the  country  unless  it  abuses  it  Indeed,  unless  a  book 
contains  a  certain  quantity  of  censure — the  more  the  better 
— it  would  not  pay  for  the  printing,  no  matter  how  great 
its  merit  as  a  book  might  be. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

F!£RC£  Butler. 


b 


The  next  letter  was  from  Fanny  Butler  herself. 

Mrs,  Butler  to  John  Murray, 

Philadelphia,  May,  1835. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  send  you  by  our  faithful  and  trustworthy  friend  (May- 
wood),  an  entire  copy  of  my  book,  and  also  a  second  copy 
of  the  preface  I  wish  published  with  it     The  gentleman 
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who  has  taken  charge  of  them  for  me  is  very  desirous  of 
knowing  you.  He  is  a  countryman  of  your  own,  and  as 
far  as  I  know,  an  exceedingly  "  decent  body."  Pray 
receive  him  for  my  sake  and  like  him  for  his  own.  You 
can't  think  how  sorry  I  am  that  I  didn't  accept  your 
positive  offer  of  400  guineas  for  my  book.  I  thought  it  a 
shabby  one  to  be  sure,  but  I've  a  great  notion  it  will  not 
fetch  sixpence,  and  that'll  be  shocking,  won't  it  Pray  tell 
me  if  it  don't. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Fanny  Butler. 

The  'Journal'  was  published  in  1835,  but  was  not  very 
well  received,  either  in  England  or  America.  Mr.  Croker 
wrote  a  review  of  it  in  the  Quarterly  (No.  107),  beginning, 
"This  is  a  work  of  very  extraordinary  talent,  but,  both 
in  its  conception  and  execution,  of  exceeding  bad  taste." 
The  Athettmim  described  Mrs.  Butler  as  "the  authoress 
of  this  very  lamentable  journal,"  and  questioned  whether 
the  Chancellor  should  not  have  granted  an  injunction  to 
restrain  its  publication.  In  America  the  *  Journal*  was 
reviewed  by  Mr.  A  H.  Everett  in  the  North  American 
Review^  with  more  indulgence  than  it  had  received  at 
home  ;  though  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  praised  it.  While 
the  sheets  were  passing  through  the  press,  Mr.  Murray 
sent  a  copy  of  them  to  his  friend  Lady  Dacre. 

Lady  Dacre  to  John  Murray. 

May  37th,  183s. 

Thousands  of  thanks,  dear  Mr.  Murray,  for  allowing  us 
to  read  those  sheets  of  the  wonderful  Fanny's  '  Journal ' 
in  their  rough  state.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  entertainment 
they  have  proved  to  Lord  Dacre,  and  how  strongly  they 
interest  me,  who  have  always  been  a  greater  enthusiast 
about  her  than  he  has.  The  depth  of  thought,  the  vigour 
of  writing,  the  high  tone  of  poetry  in  her  descriptions,  the 
absolute  reality  of  all  she  portrays,  make  her  work  en- 
chanting and  piquant  in  the  extreme.     One  sees  her  oxvH 
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self,  with  her  peculiarities,  her  great  qualities  and  her 
faults,  in  every  page.  That  little  nostril  tucking  up  more 
than  its  fellow  is  before  me  in  all  the  sarcastic  flings  and 
droll  passages.  I  hear  her  deep  melodious  voice  in  her 
descriptions  of  the  sea,  with  her  particular  pronunciation  of 
the  first  vowel.  Oh,  that  I  may  really  ever  hear  it  again  ! 
We  have  not  heard  ker  side  of  the  story — she  cannot  be  so 
wrong  towards  her  parents  ;  as  in  all  quarrels  both  arc  to 
blame,  depend  upon  it  ;  and  there  are  two  violent  tempers 
among  them  we  are  pretty  well  assured  of.  In  short,  I 
cannot  give  up  my  Fanny.  Her  extraordinary  powers  of 
mind  enthrall  mc  too  forcibly. 

I  am  a  little  amused  by  her  leaving  in  all  her  breakfasts, 
dinners,  and  suppers,  goings  to  bed  and  gcttings  up,  puttings 
out  of  her  dresses  for  acting,  and  recording  every  stitch  she 
sets  in  that  nightcap  (which  must  be  the  most  richly 
embroidered  in  the  world)  ;  while  she  gives  us  so  many 
stars  for  passages  omitted,  where  sometimes  one's  curiosity- 
is  excited.     I  want  to  know  which  of  her  Mr. 's  is 

Mr.  Butler.  I  think  it  must  be  the  sender  of  nosegays. 
The  vigorous  style  shows  the  advantage  of  having  studied 
the  older  authors  as  she  has  done.  I  wish  she  would  not 
"progress."  How  I  hate  that  word  as  a  verb.  A  few 
more  American  expressions  I  would  fain  change  for  the 
honest  English  she  delights  in.  But  I  am  chatting  as  if  I 
were  sitting  in  your  own  library. 

Yours  truly, 

B.  DacRE, 

A  copy  of  the  work  was  also  sent  to  Sir  Francis  B. 
Head,  who  pronounced  a  very  characteristic  opinion  of  it. 

Sir  F.  B.  Head  to  John  Murray. 

July  and,  1835, 

Mv  DEAR  Murray, 

I  have  not  had  time  to  finish  Fanny  Kembte's  book, 
but  I  have  seen  enough  of  it  to  feel  that  she  has  been  most 
unkindly  and  unjustly  treated  by  the  reviewers,  I  have 
no  time,  but  if  I  had  I  know  of  no  subject  I  would  more 
willingly  undertake  than  her  vindication.  People  say  she  is 
vulgar!     So  was  Eve,  for  she  scratched  whatever  part  of 
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her  itched,  and  did  a  hundred  things  wc  should  call  vulgar. 
But  the  fact  is,  everything  is  vulgar  now-a-days.  It  is 
vulgar  in  London  to  eat  cheese  or  pease  with  a  knife.  It 
is  vulgar  to  say  you  are  hungry  or  thirsty,  that  you 
perspire,  even  when  it  is  supposed  that  you  do  nothing. 
Poor  Fanny  Kemble  has  fallen  a  victim  to  this  tyranny. 
Her  book  is  full  of  cleverness,  talent,  simple-heartedness, 
nature  and  nakedness.  Her  style  is  a  Httlc  rough  spot, 
but  did  you  ever  know  a  woman  who  was  without  one  ?  I 
have  no  patience  with  the  way  she  has  been  treated. 

Mrs.  Butler's  next  letter  to  Mr.  Murray  referred  to  the 

"  disobliging  review  of  her  book  in  the  Quarterly^*  and 
after  praising  the  admirable  work  of  M.  de  Beaumont  on 
America,  she  proceeded  : 

Mrs.  Butler  to  John  Murray, 

Philadelphia,  August  srd,  1835. 

Tis  a  queer  people  and  country,  I  can  tell  you.  They 
fell  into  a  phrenzy  at  Mrs.  Trollope,  because  she  said  they 
put  their  feet  over  their  heads  (which  is  true),  and  with  mc 
because  I  said  they  eschewed  finger-glasses  (which  is  also 
true),  and  yet  they  are  quite  charmed  with  M.  dc  Beau- 
mont's work,  which  says  that  commercial  and  conjugal 
contracts  are  held  in  like  slight  respect,  and  that  3ie 
violation  of  cither  the  one  or  the  other  docs  not  prevent  a 
man's  retaining  his  footing  in  society,  and  being  held 
worthy  of  all  trust,  respect,  and  consideration  (which  is 
also  true).  You  appear  to  be,  just  now,  in  a  strange  chaotic 
state  in  England  ;  and  as  for  the  good  folks  here  they  are 
going  on  in  the  strangest  way  in  the  world  ;  mobs  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  burning,  tarring  and  feathering, 
hanging  ad  libitum,  \\'\\\\o\x\.  judge,  jury,  or  other  warrant 
than  their  own  sovereign  pleasure.  The  Slave  question  is 
becoming  one  of  extreme  excitement.  The  Northern  folks 
push  the  emancipation  plans  with  all  the  zeal  of  people 
who  have  nothing  to  lose  by  their  philanthropy,  and  the 
Southerners  hold  fast  by  their  slippery  property  hke  so 
many  tigers.  The  miserable  blacks  arc  restricted  every 
day  within  narrower  bounds  of  freedom,  and  the  result  of 
all  is  clear  enough  to  my  perception  ;  the  abuse  is  growing 
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to  its  end,  but  it  will  not  be  done  away  with  quietly. 
There  will,  I  fear,  be  a  season  of  awful  retribution  before 
right  is  done  to  these  unfortunate  wretches.  Our  property 
lies  principally  in  Georgia.  If  wc  are  ruined  I  think  I  will 
return  to  England  and  take  up  my  old  trade,  if  O'Connell 

I       has  no  objection. 

^^  Yours  very  truly, 

P. 

I        that 


Fanny  Butler. 


Mrs,  Butler  to  John  Murray. 

Near  Philadelphia,  March  26th,  1836. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  intelligence  respecting 
that  "excellent  piece  of  work,"  my  book.  Mr.  Butler 
desires  me  to  tell  you,  with  his  best  compliments,  that  he 
will  foreivarn  you  when  he  means  to  reap  the  wages  of 
iniquity.  And  now,  permit  me  to  tell  you  that  to  litho- 
graph a  challenge  is  not  an  American  custom.  They  are 
determined  and  desperate  duellers,  and  universally  the 
most  reckless  of  any  people,  not  savages,  in  the  world. 
But  Mr.  Willis,  I  beg  you  to  believe,  is  by  no  means  a 
sample  of  either  a  good  or  a  bad  American.  I  have  never 
heard  him  mentioned  in  this  country  but  with  unfavourable 
comments,  and  I  should  almost  be  sorry  that  you  fancied 
he  was  a  pattern  Yankee.  What  is  to  befall  him  I  can't 
think,  for  surely  Captain  Marrj'at  is  not  a  man  to  be 
trifled  with ;  he  don't  write  as  if  he  were.  How  much  I 
like  his  books,  and  how  much  I  should  like  to  know  him  ! 
A  friend  of  mine  is  about  to  publish  a  journal  of  his  stay 
in  England.  1  think  it  will  be  rather  better  than  your 
friend,  Mr.  SltdcU's,  and  I  will  send  it  to  you. 

Yours  truly  obliged, 

Fanny  Butler. 

Mr.  Murray  frequently  consulted  Lady  Callcott  about 
books,  and  her  natural  shrewdness  rendered  her  a  very 
useful  critic.  About  Fanny  Kemble's  '  Journal '  she 
wrote: 

Lady  CaUcoit  to  John  Murray. 

Let  me  thank  you  for  Mrs.  Butler  :  very  clever,  very 
romantic,  some  excellent  feelings,  but  (may  I  say)  not  as 
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womanly  as  I  could  have  liked.  A  little  too  much  of  the 
tone  of  one  living  chiefly  with  men — the  green-room,  in 
short.     I  have  read  a  volume  and  a  half. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mrs.  Butler's  •Journal'  appears  to  me  to  improve  as 
she  goes  on.  The  things  to  be  objected  to  appear  more 
seldom,  and  her  criticisms  on  her  own  art  and  what  is 
connected  with  it  are  so  good  that  I  should  like  to  see  them 
separated  and  much  enlarged.  She  is  a  clever,  and  more- 
over a  shrewd  observer  ;  and  setting  apart  the  intentional 
descriptions,  there  are  traits  throughout  that  mark  a  strong 
and  fine  hand. 

Mrs.  Somcrville  was  a  lady  of  extraordinary  accomplish- 
mentSj  but  in  a  department  very  remote  from  that  of  Mrs. 
Butler.  Her  early  life,  eccentric  education,  and  marvellous 
aptitude  for  mathematics  have  already  been  recorded  io 
her  biography,  and  need  not  be  repeated  in  these  pages. 
Her  first  book.  *  The  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens,'  founded 
on  the  M^canique  Celeste  of  Laplace,  was  undertaken  by 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Brougham,  and  was  at  first  intended  for 
the  Society  for  the  Diflfusion  of  Useful  Knowledge ;  but 
being  found  too  voluminous,  it  was  aftcru^ards  published 
independently.  The  MS.  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Herschell, 
who  prouounced  it  a  book  for  posterity,  and  above  the 
class  for  whose  instruction  it  had  been  intended  by  Mr. 
Brougham.  It  was  then  offered  by  Dr.  SomerviUe  to 
Mr.  Murray,  in  August  1830.  Theopinion  of  Mr.  Herschell 
was  enclosed  as  to  the  merits  of  the  work.  Mr.  Murray, 
though  there  was  but  little  prospect  of  a  large  demand 
for  a  work  so  purely  scientific  by  an,  as  yet,  unknown 
author,  wrote : — 

John  Murray  to  Dr,  SomervUk. 

August  2nd,  1830. 

"As  Mr.  Brougham  has  said  that  he  can  ensure  tlic  sale 
of   1500  copies   (which   I  confess  I  cannot   refrain   from 
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doubting)  I  will,  if  you  please,  print  one  edition  consisting 
of  1500  copies,  at  my  own  cost  and  risque,  and  in  case  of 
their  selling  will  give  the  author  two-thirds  of  the  profits  ; 
and  after  the  sate  of  this  1 500  copies,  the  copyright  shall 
be  the  sole  property  of  the  author,  to  dispose  of  in  any 
way  hereafter  that  may  appear  best  for  her  advantage. 
By  this  proposal,  I  mean  to  try  the  success  of  the  work 
at  my  own  expense,  merely  for  the  author's  future  benefit, 
without  occasioning  her  any  previous  risk  or  expense.  I 
give  you  full  liberty  to  communicate  this  letter  to  Mr. 
Brougham,  and  if,  after  trying  other  publishers,  you  do  not 
obtain  a  more  satisfactory  arrangement,  you  will  find  me 
still  ready  to  fulfil  what  I  have  above  proposed/' 

No  publisher,  however,  was  likely  to  exceed  or  even  to 
equal  the  proposed  terms,  and  accordingly  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville's  first  work,  *  The  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens,'  was 
published  by  Mr.  Murray  in  1831,  and  proved  the  fore- 
runner of  many  admirable  works  by  the  same  authoress. 
Mrs.  Somerville  shared  in  Mr.  Murray's  opinion  that  1500 
copies  could  not  be  so  readily  disposed  of  as  Mr.  Brougham 
had  imagined,  and  accordingly  the  first  edition  consisted  of 
only  750  copies.  The  work,  however,  received  admirable 
reviews  from  the  scientific  critics,  and  was  soon  entirely 
disposed  of. 

Mr.  Murray,  in  rendering  Dr.  Somerville  an  account  of 
the  sales  of  the  work  (21st  March,  1833),  wrote: — 

"I  do  not  intend  to  diminish  the  profit  by  taking  any 
portion  of  it  myself;  for  I  am  overpaid  by  the  honour  of 
being  the  publisher  of  the  work  of  so  extraordinary  a 
persoa  I  have  therefore  only  charged  a  commission  on 
the  actual  long  paid  expenses  for  interest  and  bad  debts." 

Mrs.  Somerville  herself  was  in  Paris  at  the  time ;  but 
on  learning  the  results  of  the  publication,  she  wrote  to 
Mr.  Murray  as  follows : — 
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Mrs,  Somerville  to  John  Murray, 


My  DEAR  Sir, 


Paris,  April  2nd,  1833. 


When  I  consider  the  very  unpromising  nature  of  my 
work,  and  the  small  probability  there  was  of  success,  I  am 
more  and  more  sensible  of  what  I  owe  to  your  kindness  and 
liberality,  and  beg  you  will  accept  of  my  sincere  thanks 
for  all  you  have  done  in  this  affair.  I  am  quite  surprised 
at  the  number  of  copies  that  have  been  sold,  and  I  must 
add  very  much  pleased,  for  independently  of  myself,  I 
should  have  been  truly  grieved  had  you  been  a  loser  by 
having  generously  undertaken  what  appeared  so  hopeless. 
I  am  happy  to  find  you  have  ventured  on  my  new  attempt,* 
and  trust  it  will  be  more  popular.  I  have  done  all  I  can 
to  make  it  so,  and  shall  be  glad  of  any  advice  you  may 
give  on  the  subject. 

We  have  spent  the  winter  most  agreeably,  and  are  much 
delighted  with  Paris  and  the  attention  we  have  met  with. 

Yours,  my  dear  Sir,  very  sincerely, 

Mary  Somerville. 

Mr.  Murray's  next  letter  to  Mrs.  Somerville,  on  her 
return  to  London,  contained  a  request  that  she  would 
sit  to  Mr.  Phillips,  R.A.,  for  her  portrait     She  answered : — 


Mrs.  Somerviiie  to  John  Murray. 

February  4th,  1S34. 

I  cannot  on  such  an  occasion  deny  myself  the  pleasure 
of  expressing  to  you  how  much  I  am  gratified  by  the 
compliment,  and  I  can  with  truth  assure  you  that  no  one 
can  feel  it  more  strongly  than, 

Your  sincere  friend, 

Mary  Somerville. 


*  *  On  the  Connexion  of  the  Physical  Sciences.* 
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Mrs.  Somcrvillc's  next  letter  was  written  from  Italy, 
whither  she  went  in  1841-42;  after  alluding  to  family 
affairs,  she  proceeds : — 


Mrs.  Somerville  to  John  Murray. 

Rome,  April  3rd,  184a. 

"There  have  been  comparatively  few  strangers  here  this 
season,  so  the  gaiety  has  been  less  than  usual,  but  wc 
always  have  a  kind  welcome  and  good  society  in  the 
Italian  houses.  The  Romans  no  longer  look  upon  us  as 
strangers,  and  we  like  them  very  much ;  both  men  and 
women  have  less  information  and  less  education  than  the 
English,  but  they  have  natural  talents  to  fit  them  for  any- 
thing, and  when  better  times  come,  Italy  will  stand  high 
among  the  nations.  Even  now,  1  could  name  some  that 
would  be  remarkable  in  any  country  ;  they  have  great 
merit ;  but  there  is  a  deplorable  want  of  books  at  Rome, 
at  least  books  of  modem  date — divinity  and  classics 
plenty,  but  as  for  science  or  geography  they  are  little 
beyond  the  dark  ages.  You  will  be  horrified  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  mean  to  inflict  a  book  on  you  (if  you  will  have 
anything  to  do  with  it)  on  Physical  Geography  ;  and  truly, 
had  I  depended  on  the  public  libraries  here,  it  would  not 
have  gone  beyond  the  time  of  Marco  Polo.  But.  fortu- 
nately, 1  have  had  private  sources  chiefly  from  Englishmen 
settled  here,  and  also  when  at  Florence  I  had  the  use  of 
the  Grand  Duke's  library,  and  made  ample  extracts  ;  so  I 
trust  my  pages  will  not  be  very  much  behind  the  present 
times.  I  have  tried  to  make  it  more  of  a  readable  book 
than  geographical  works  generally  are,  but  of  all  that  you 
are  the  best  judge,  so  I  hope  you  will  tell  me  when  you 
see  it  whether  you  think  it  likely  to  succeed.  The  first 
part  only  is  ready  for  the  press,  and  the  rest  will  be  forth- 
coming should  you  think  it  worth  while.  .  .  .  Don't  suppose 
that  you  are  to  be  let  off  with  one  volume  ;  you  shall  have 
two,  if  not  three,  if  it  does  not  alarm  you  too  much." 

The  work  on  physical  geography  appeared  in  184S,  and 
went  through  many  editions.  It  may  be  added  that  Mrs. 
Somerville  lived  to  complete  and  publish  her  'Molecular 
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and  Microscopic  Science'  at  the  age  of  80 — long  after  the 
death  of  her  first  literary  patron  and  publisher. 

Another  of  Mr.  Murray's  correspondents,  differing  in  the 
nature  of  her  accomplishments  both  from  Mrs.  Butler  and 
Mrs.  SomervUle,  was  Mrs.  Norton.  As  early  as  1834  she 
proposed  that  he  should  publish  for  her  '  The  Maiden's 
Dream/ 


T/ie  Hoi^^'.  Mrs.  Norton  to  yohn  Murray. 


Sir, 


Aug.  2nd,  1854. 


When  my  poem, '  The  Undying  One/  was  first  written, 
it  was  offered  to  you  with  a  very  over-rated  idea  of  what  it 
was  worth,  in  many  respects. 

You  refused  to  publish  it,  and  favoured  me  at  the  time 
with  some  criticisms  on  the  style  and  subject,  which  I  have 
always  remembered,  though  the  temptation  to  publish  it, 
at  the  time,  was  very  strong,  and  I  therefore  agreed  with 
Mr.  Colburn,  who  made  your  refusal  a  plea  for  fulfilling 
only  one  half  of  his  original  agreement. 

I  have  now  another,  a  shorter  poem  by  me,  called  •  The 
Maiden's  Dream/  I  have  taken  pains  with  it.  and  have 
avoided,  as  far  as  I  could,  all  the  faults  imputed  to  my  first 
attempt  My  wish  is  to  print  it  with  fugitive  pieces,  in 
onit  vol.,  and  seiltiie  MS.  for  £100  \  but  I  would  willingly 
give  the  manuscript  iviihoiit  the  last-mentioned  condition, 
if  you  would  undertake  the  publication.  I  saw  that  you 
had  printed  Lady  Emmcline  Wortley's  poems  :  for  many 
years  you  have  been  the  encouragcr  and  supporter  of 
poetical  talent ;  and  as  I  am  still  as  eager  (though  1  hope 
more  humble  than  when  I  set  out),  I  hope  you  do  not 
mean  to  make  me  the  exception  to  your  rule. 

If  you  would  see  me  on  this  subject  to-raorrow,  before 
five,  and  would  name  the  hour  most  convenient.  Mr. 
Norton  would  accompany  me  to  Albemarle  Street.  I 
mention  to-morrow,  because  it  is  one  of  Mr.  Norton's  \'cry 
few  leisure  days,  and  if  that  is  inconvenient  1  shall  hope  to 
be  able  to  fix  another. 

1  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

Caroline  Norton. 


MRS,  NORTON, 
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The  offer  was  not  accepted,  nor  was  that  of  *Thc 
Undying  One,*  in  1835.  though  Mr.  Murray  gave  the 
author  some  good  advice.  She  was  not  baffled  by  his 
refusal,  but  went  on  writing  poetry,  and  at  the  end  of 
September  1836,  proposed  to  Mr.  Murray  that  he  should 
publish  for  her  a  little  poem,  entitled  'A  Voice  from 
the  Factories' — the  subject  having  been  brought  into 
prominent  notice  by  the  pamphlets  and  speeches  of  Lord 
Ashley.     Mr.  Murray  accepted  her  proposal. 

T/te  Hot^'.  Mrs.  Norton  to  John  Murray. 

Hampton  Court  Palace, 

October  7th,  1836 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  promptitude  with  which  you  have 
replied  to  mc,  nor  do  I  wish  to  express  any  disappointment 
at  the  terms  on  which  you  propose  to  print  my  little 
poem  ;  having  long  since  found  out  how  very  common  the 
degree  of  literary  talent  is.  of  which  1  used  to  be  so  vain, 
and  therefore  no  longer  looking  on  either  verse  or  prose 
as  a  heap  of  uncoined  gold.  .  .  .  There  is,  I  believe,  no 
question  but  that  I  might  publish  my  brief  eflfort  perhaps 
in  one  sense  more  advantageously  among  the  set  of 
publishers  who  do  not  even  ask  to  sec  a  book,  but  pay 
you  for  it  because  it  is  yours  ;  but  it  is  a  wish — a  vanity 
of  mine — to  be  published  by  you.  You  know  it  is,  for 
this  is  the  third  time  I  have  endeavoured  to  appear  under 
your  auspices.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  friends  of 
yours  who  are  not  friends  of  mine  have  thwarted  me  in 
this  particular.  .  ,  .  You  ought  to  encourage  me,  for  you 
never  gave  any  advice  more  faithfully  followed  than  that 
which  you  offered  when  I  was  ambitious  you  should 
publish  my  '  Undying  One  ;'  viz. :  not  to  attempt  strained 
and  unnatural  subjects.  My  *  Voice  from  the  Factories ' 
is  in  the  style  you  bid  me  adhere  to  ;  and  I  will  still  hope 
that  you  will  take  me  under  your  charge." 

John  Murray  to  t/u  Hon^'*,  Mrs.  Norton, 

Abbot's  Langley,  Oct.  8th,  1836. 

Thanks,  my  dear  Madam,  for  your  beautiful,  and  kindly 
confidential  letter.      Had  I  not  previously  determined  to 
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fulfil,  in  every  respect,  your  wishes  as  regards  the  publica- 
tion of  the  poem,  I  must  have  been  sufficiently  con\Hnccd 
by  the  reasons  which  you  have  adduced  (and  so  happily 
illustrated)  of  the  necessity  for  its  immediate  appearance. 

I  will  therefore  leave  this  place  for  Albemarle  Street  on 
Tuesday,  and,  hoping  to  find  the  MS.  on  my  arrival,  I  will 
instantly  send  it  to  the  printer,  and  I  can  now  venture  to 
assure  you  that  it  shall  be  announced  and  published  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  desire  of  its  author. 

I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  am,  dear  Madam, 

Your  faithful  Servant, 

John  Murray. 

T^te  Hof^^*.  Mrs,  Norton  to  Jokn  Murray. 

16,  Green  Street,  Oct.  19th,  1836. 

Dear  Sir, 

Owing  to  my  absence  from  Hampton  Court,  I  have  only 
received  the  proofs  this  evening,  and  return  them  to  you : 
hoping  that  you  will  kindly  hasten  the  printing,  in  the 
form  decided  upon,  as  I  wish  to  see  it  completed  before  I 
leave  town  for  Dorsetshire. 

I  trust  dining  with  Adam  Blair*  did  not  make  you  ^'' catch 
a  dislike  to  me,"  as  poor  Douglas  Kinnaird  once  told  me 
fte  did,  after  he  had  dined  with  some  "  friends  of  his  who 
were  not  friends  of  mine."  He  was  very  cross,  and  when 
I  tried  to  coax  him  out  of  it,  he  said :  "the  fact  is  I  caught 
cold  last  night  where  I  dined  ;  there  was  such  a  draft  of 
air  ;  and  I  also  caught  a  dislike  \.o  yon,  there  was  so  much 
abuse  and  fault-finding." 

Praying  that  you  may  be  kept  from  such  sickness, 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

C.  E.  Norton, 

The  *  Voice  from  the  Factories  *  was  published  in  the 
following  November.  The  authoress  was  greatly  pleased 
with  the  style  and  appearance  of  the  volume.  "  Send  three 
copies  to  me  at  16  Green  Street,  a  copy  each  to  Lords 

•  Mr.  Lockhart. 
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Holland  and  Lansdowne,  and  to  Lord  Ashley,  not  as 
from  WW,  but  merely  inscribed  by  you  *  By  desire  of  the 
Author/  " 

A  second  edition  was  speedily  called  for,  to  which  Mrs. 
Norton  added  several  of  her  earlier  poems. 


T/te  Noft^'.  Mrs.  Norton  to  John  Murrey, 

"  I  am  fond  of  the  poem,  and  if  you  would  allow  me  to 
reprint  it,  you  would  do  me  a  great  service ;  for  I  am  in 
many  troubles  and  difficulties  from  which  I  look  to  my 
pen  to  extricate  me,  as  the  soldier  trusts  to  his  sword  to 
cut  his  way  through.  ...  I  wish  to  make  my  volume  as 
complete  as  possible,  hoping  under  your  guidance  hence- 
forward to  forsake  Poetry  for  Prose.  You  know  you  hinted 
to  mc  that  the  door  of  your  Review  would  open  to  me  if  I 
thought  I  could  write  for  it" 

The  next  letter  from  Mrs.  Norton  to  Mr.  Murray  was 
on  a  very  different  subject ;  it  is  without  date,  but  it  was 
probably  written  about  the  beginning  of  1837. 

The  HoH^^'.  Mrs.  Norton  to  John  Murray. 


Dear  Sir. 


34  Bolton  Street,  Monday. 


You  have  been  very  kind  in  sending  me  books.  I  send 
you  a  very  interesting  one,  in  my  opinion,  though  I  fear 
not  one  of  general  interest.  It  is  a  Letter  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  on  the  subject  of  the  Infant  Custody  Hill  ;  and 
in  the  course  of  which  (in  answer  to  a  direct  and  most 
bitter  personal  attack  made  on  mc  by  Mr.  J.  Kemble)  the 
facts  of  my  case  are  briefly  given. 

I  hope  you  will  read  the  letter  and  let  me  know  your 
opinion  upon  it.  Mr.  Kcmble's  attack  wmtig  from  me  a 
contradiction  last  summer,  which  first  appeared  in  the 
Examiner  (signed  with  my  name),  and  afterwards  was 
copied  into  other  papers.  It  is  so  easy  to  crush  a  woman, 
especially  one  whose  reputation  has  been  already 
slandered,  that  I  do  not  think  his  triumph  is  very  great, 
in  having  created  a  prejudice  by  inventing  a  gross  false- 
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hood ;  attributing  to  tne  that  which  I  never  wrote,  and 
then  abusing  me  in  very  foul  and  gross  language  as  the 
author.  I  might  in  the  same  way  assert  that  the  Bishop 
of  London  ^vrote  Little's  Poems,  and  that  he  was  tfterefore 
a  disgrace  to  the  Bench  of  Bishops. 

Dear  Sir,  I  do  not  suppose  this  "Letter"  will  be  of 
sufficient  consequence  to  be  reviewed  in  the  Quarterly^  but 
the  subject  of  the  letter  will  perhaps  be  noticed,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  questions  to  be  mooted  this  session.  I  entreat  of 
you,  if  such  shall  be  the  case,  to  use  your  influence  to 
prevent  my  name  (\vhich  has  grown  to  be  only  the  watch- 
word of  insult  and  cruel  abuse)  from  being  any  more 
alluded  to.  Let  those  who  dislike  me  be  satisfied  in  the 
assurance  that  I  have  suffered  and  do  suffer  as  much  I 
believe  as  my  worst  foes  could  wish.  I  have  one  poor 
boast,  and  that  is,  that  my  foes  are  all  among-  stmngers ; 
it  is  reserved  for  those  who  never  knew  me  personally,  who 
perhaps  never  saw  me  in  their  lives,  to  erect  themselves 
into  judges  of  my  character  and  motives,  to  invent  an 
imaginary  Mrs,  Norton,  something  between  a  bam  actress 
and  a  Mary  Woolsto  nee  raft ;  and  to  hunt  her  down  with 
unceasing  perseverance ;  while  the  reality  of  this  shadow 
is  perhaps  lying  ill  and  broken-hearted,  as  I  was  at  the 
time  when  Mr.  Kcmble  wrote  against  me,  vainly  en- 
deavouring through  the  mediation  of  those  who  do  know 
me,  to  arrange  a  quarrel  1  never  sought,  and  which  took 
place  under  circumstances  the  very  reverse  of  those 
supposed  by  "  the  world."  I  have  trespassed  on  your 
indulgence  with  a  very  long  note:   pray  excuse  it    and 

Believe  me,  yours  truly  obliged, 

Caroline  Norton. 

When  Mr.  Murray's  fine  edition  of  the  poems  of  Lord 
Byron  appeared  in  1837,  he  forwarded  a  copy  of  *Don 
Juan  '  to  Mrs.  Norton.     Her  answer  was  as  follows : 

The  Hon^,  Mrs.  Norton  to  John  Murray. 

November  4th,  1837. 

Dear  Sir, 

1  have  received  *  Don  Juan  '  and  the  October  Quarterly. 
...  In    thanking    you   for  the   two   volumes   of  Byron 


belonging  to  the  present  beautiful  edition,  I  must  tell  you 
that  I  had  never  read  '  Don  J  uan,  through  before,  which 
very  few  women  of  my  age  in  England  could  say, — and 
which  I  do  not  mind  owning,  since  it  adds  jjreatly  to  the 
pleasure  with  which  I  perused  the  poem.  I  am  afraid,  in 
spite  of  the  beauty,  the  wit,  and  the  originality  of  the 
work,  I  think,  with  the  Guiccioli — *'  Mi  rincrese  solo  che 
Don  Giovani  non  resti  al  inferno."  It  is  a  book  which 
no  woman  will  ever  like,  whether  far  the  reasons  given  by 
the  author,  or  on  other  accounts,  I  will  not  dispute.  To 
me  the  effect  is  like  hearing  some  sweet  and  touching 
melody  familiar  to  me  as  having  been  sung  by  a  lost 
friend  and  companion,  suddenly  struck  up  in  quick  time 
with  all  the  words  parodied. 

I  am  in  town  for  a  short  time,  occupied  with  lawyers 
and  law — as  usual.  T  used  to  boast  of  my  partiality  for 
the  Bar  as  a  profession,  but  I  begin  to  think  it  would  be 
pleasanter  to  follow  a  marching  regiment  than  to  see  the 
seamy  side  of  this  intellectual  trade. 

Who  has  sprung  up  as  Mrs.  Norton  in  Bentley's  Mis- 
cellany!  It  is  pretty  cool  of  the  lady  taking  the  name  and 
title  of  my  husband* s  wife ;  and  I  do  not  much  like  the 
mistake,  as  I  have  been  too  ill  to  write  for  those  to  whom 
I  was  bound  by  the  bond  of  hire. 

Yours  ever, 

Caroline  Norton. 


Bohon  Street,  March  4th,  184a 

Dear  Sir, 

Thanks  for  Lord  Jocclyn's  book,*  which,  just  now  that 
we  are  all  gaping  for  Chinese  information,  is  very  ac- 
ceptable ;  and  especially  to  me,  who  am  too  ill  to  go  out 
and  gossip  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  depend  on  the 
"dumb  oracles"  I  find  in  type.  Blessed  be  he  who 
invented  letters. — Cadmus,  as  I  was  early  taught!  Blessed 
be  he  who  invented  printing,  whose  name  at  this  moment 
I  forget !  Blessed  be  all  engravers,  printers,  designers, 
lithographers,/(jrj//rtr/^  copiers,  and  makers  of  steel  plates! 
Blessed,  even  beyond  these,  be  all  publishers,  especially 


*  'Six  Months  in  China.* 
to  the  Chinese  Expedition. 


By  Lord  Jocelyn,  late  Military  Secretary 
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those  who  send  me  new  books !  Blessed  be  authors  and 
authoresses  ! — but  in  a  minor  degree — a  sort  of  beggarly 
blessing,  such  as  mocked  poor  Esau  for  one,  having  sold 
his  birthright  Blessed  be  the  stitchers  of  pamphlets,  for 
they  are  read  sooner  than  bound  books !  Blessed  be  he' 
who  lately  wrote  '  Cecil '  (though  it  be  but  a  novel),  for  it 
beguiled  me  through  a  weary  night,  and  made  me  forget  I 
had  a  pain  in  my  side.  I  cease  the  Kj'rie  of  blessings,  for 
fear  you  should  add,  "blessed  be  he  who  first  thought 
of  note  papery  to  confine  women's  correspondence  within 
bounds." 

Mrs.  Norton  wrote  the  following  friendly  greeting  to 
Mr.  Murray  in  the  English  Bijou  Almanack  for  1S42: 

"John  Murray!    Dare  I  call  thee  John? 

Yes  ;  for  who  calls  ihee  Mister  Murray? 
The  first  familiar  name's  the  one 

Which  puts  us  authors  in  a  flurr)- : 
The  first  familiar  name  is  that 

Long  linked  with  memories  bright  and  pleasant: 
With  hours  of  intellectual  chat 

O'er  claret,  venison,  grouse^  and  pheasant ; 
And  all  the  sunshine,  clouds,  and  blame 

Which  hang  round  Byron's  chequered  story. 
Whom  THY  discernment  led  to  Fame 

When  fools  denied  the  wreath  of  glory !  " 

In  September  1 840,  there  appeared  an  article  in  the 
Quarterly^  by  H.  Nelson  Coleridge,  on  Modem  English 
Poetesses.  Mrs.  Norton's  name  headed  a  long  list  of 
authors  criticised ;  her  works  were  highly  praised  and 
she  herself  was  styled  "the  Byron  of  modern  poetesses." 
Lady  Emmeline  Wortley  and  an  anonymous  authoress 
"V»"  were  handled  in  after  a  somewhat  severe  and 
sarcastic  fashion. 

The  different  writers  were  likened  to  various  flowers. 
"  Mrs.  Norton  to  the  Rose,  or,  if  she  prefers  it,  to  the  *  Lovc- 
lies-a-blceding.'     Miss  Barrett   must  be  Greek  Valerian. 

•  Mrs.  Gore  was  the  authoress  of  *  Cecil' 
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Lady  Emmeline  is  a  Magnolia  Grandiflora,  and  a  Crocus  too. 
V,  is  a  Violet,  with  her  leaves  heart-shaped,"  and  so  on. 
On  receipt  of  the  number,  Mrs.  Norton  wrote  : 

The  Hon^'.  Mrs,  Norton  to  John  Murray. 

24  Bokon  Street^  October  31st,  1840. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  ought  to  have  thanked  you  from  Vcntnor,  instead  of 
waiting  till  my  return  to  town,  for  your  kindness  in  sending 
me  an  early  copy  of  the  Quarterly,  containing  all  that 
comfortable  flattery  respecting  '  The  Dream.*  I  assure  you 
I  felt  almost  ashamed  at  seeing  my  name  "first  on  the  list 
called  over";  but  very  grateful  for  the  indulgent  spirit  in 
which  the  article  was  written,  and  would  be  glad  to  know- 
to  which  of  your  Slaves  of  the  Lamp  I  stand  indebted.  I 
was  conscious  of  the  egoism  of  the  volume  when  I  saw, 
collected  into  that  form,  the  many  scattered  occasional 
pieces,  added  to  the  principal  poem.  1  hope  to  do  better 
yet,  and  will  carefully  avoid  any  faults  tiiat  have  been 
pointed  out 

As  to  V.y  you  have  of  course  been  made  aware  that  she 
is  since  engaged  to  be  married,  to  Mr.  C ,  a  very  hand- 
some, agreeable,  well-informed  clergyman  (as  I  hear).* 
Now  as  she  is  forty,  nothing  shall  persuade  mc  that  the 
proposal  and  the  marriage  are  not  the  result  of  the 
Review  ;  all  the  single  ladies  noticed  in  that  article  should 
instantly  thfnk  of  changing  their  names,  retaining  merely 
the  floral  name  allotted  to  them  in  the  Quarterly,  I  half 
wish  I  could  change  mine  (especially  since  Mrs.  Erskinc 
Norton  has  ingeniously  taken  to  playing  at  being  me  to  all 
the  publishers),  but  I  dare  say  1  should  not  change  it  to 
my  satisfaction  at  this  time  of  day ;  though  I  want  ten 
years  of  "V."  and  "V."  is  very  little,  and  very  lame,  and 
has  not  (as  I  am  credibly  informed)  nearly  such  a  straight 
nose  as  I  have. 

Her  poetry  is  wonderful  ;  I  hardly  believed  it  wcls  a 
woman's  at  first. 

If  the  author  of  the  article  knew  Lady  E.  Worllcy  he 

•  The  lady  in  question  wrote  to  Mr.  Lockhart :  "  Two  things  have 
happened  to  mc  in  one  day  which  I  never  dreamed  of.  My  Poems 
h.ive  been  reviewed  in  the  Quarterly^  and  \  have  received  a  proposal 
of  mamage." 

VOL.  IL  2   E 
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would  be  too  much  in  love  with  her  to  be  able  to  laugh  at 
her.  She  is  the  truest,  simplest  woman  that  ever  was  i/it 
by  romance ;  but  you  are  an  infidel,  and  don*t  bcliex-e  in 
women,  because  your  Byron  wrote  some  clever  lines  against 
the  sex — yet  how  was  so  profligate  a  man  to  know  ^aod 
women  ? 

Not  that  I  defend  my  lady*s  high-flown  language  and 
"starry  sublimities  "  at  all  times  ;  but  she  is  so  gentle  and 
earnest  and  rea/,  that  I  felt  a  Httle  unhappy  when  I  read 
the  review.  Poisoned  daggers  are  a  joke  to  being  laughed 
at  in  the  Quarterly  ! 

Believe  me,  Dear  Sir^ 

Yours  very  truly  obliged, 

Caroline  Norton. 

The  discovery  of  the  North-West  Passage  was  an  en- 
terprise which  half  a  ccntur>'  ago  continued  to  excite  great 
interest,  and  in  1829  Captain  James  Ross  started  on  his 
second  expedition  to  Baffin's  Bay,  for  which  he  subse- 
quently obtained  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1833  Mr. 
Murray  wrote  to  his  son : — 

John  Murray  to  John  Murray^  junior, 

Oclober  22nd.  1833. 

'•  Captain  Ross  and  his  crew  are  all  arrived,  with  the 
exception  of  three  men  who  died.  V\'hen  in  tlic  utmost 
distress  for  provisions  they  fell  in  with  the  wreck  of  Captain 
Parry's  cast-off  vessel  the  Fuiy,  and  in  it  they  found  all 
the  provisions  preserved  by  the  ice.  They  are  all  in 
London :  the  instant  I  heard  of  their  arrival  at  Hull  I 
went  and  applied  to  my  useful  friend  Nutland  •  at  the 
Admiralty,  who  I  found  was  intimate  both  with  Ros^  and 
his  nephew.  He  called  upon  him  the  moment  of  their 
arrival,  and  obtained  a  promise  to  give  me  tlie  publication 
of  their  'Journal.'  We  have  got  to  settle  terms.  I  have 
not  yet  seen  them,  but  left  cards  yesterday,  I  have 
received  a  very  kind  letter  from  Mr.  Barrow,  who  has 
undertaken  to  get  a  confirmation  of  the  promise." 

•  The  head  messenger  at  the  Admiralty. 
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In  1836,  Sir  John  Franklin  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  on  his  departure  from  London, 
Mr.  Murray  made  a  present  of  some  books  to  Lady 
Franklin  and  her  daughter. 

Lady  Fraitklin  to  John  Murray. 

August  26th,  1836. 

My  dear  Sir, 

Nothing  can  be  kinder  than  your  valuable  present  to 
my  little  girl,  and  I  promise  you  that  it  will  ensure,  as  you 
desire  (though  it  was  not  necessary  for  this  purpose),  our 
most  friendly  remembrance  of  the  giver.  I  will  only  add 
that  the  choice  you  have  made  could  not  have  suited  me 
better  had  it  been  of  my  own  selection,  and  that  some  of 
the  books  you  have  sent  for  Eleanor  are  precisely  those 
which  1  should  have  purchased  for  her  had  I  been  aware 
of  their  being  in  print.  You  are  well  aware,  I  am  sure, 
that  my  husband  values  your  friendship,  and  can  never  be 
so  far  from  home  as  not  to  hope  that  he  will  live  in  your 
remembrance  ;  and  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  these  senti- 
ments arc  also  very  sincerely  those  of  your  obliged  friend, 

Jane  Franklin. 

Sir  yohn  Franklin  to  John  Murray. 

My  dear  Mr.  Murray, 

1  know  not  how  to  thank  you  as  I  ought  for  your  very 
kind  and  valuable  remembrances  sent  to  Lady  Franklin 
and  my  child.  Wc  take  them  with  us,  and  shall  be  often 
reminded,  by  the  perusal  and  sight  of  these  books,  of  your 
friendship  and  regard.  Lady  Franklin  would  have  written 
her  own  acknowledgement  of  your  kindness  if  she  had 
not  been  quite  overpowered  by  the  preparations  for  our 
voyage,  and  with  the  prospect  of  separating  for  so  long  a 
time  from  her  father  and  family.  She  feels  deeply  Uie 
mark  of  kindness  you  have  shown,  and  begs  me  to  express 
her  best  thanks  to  you,  with  every  good  wish  and  kind 
regards  to  Mrs.  Murray  and  your  family.  You  may  rely 
on  my  bearing  in  mind  your  recommendations  of  the 
gentleman  you  have  mentioned  in  V[an]  D[iemen's]  Land. 

2  £  2 
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I  have  placed  your  note  with  others  that  will  receive  my 
bciit  attention  and  consideration  after  my  arrival.  Believe 
me,  my  dear  Sir,  with  every  kind  regard  and  good  wish 
for  all  your  family. 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

John  Franklin. 

P.S. — If  you  should  hear  any  news  that  would  be  in- 
teresting^ to  us  in  a  strange  and  distant  land,  I  should  be 
obhgcd  by  hearing  it  from  you,  or  perhaps  your  son  would 
allow  me  to  ask  the  favour  of  an  occasional  communicjition 
from  him.  My  letters  will  be  foiwardcd  by  the  Colonial 
Office.     Kind  regards  to  your  son. 

Mr.  Murray  offered  Mr.  Scrope  Davies  a  copy  of  the 
new  and  illustrated  edition  of  his  old  friend  and  companion 
Byron's  works.  Mr.  Davies  was  in  Paris  at  the  time,  but 
was  about  to  proceed  to  Dunkirk  to  take  up  his  residence 
there. 

Mr.  Scrope  Davies  to  John  Murray. 


My  dear  Sir, 


May  17th,  1837. 


Nimrod  *  informs  me  that  it  is  your  wish  and  intention  to 
present  me  with  a  copy  of  Byron's  works,  I  need  not 
remark  how  much  flattered  I  am  by  this  mark  of  your 
recollection  of  one  who  has  been  so  long  and  so  entirely 
secluded  from  the  world.  The  pleasure  I  feel  too  is  not 
a  little  enhanced  by  hearing  that,  like  the  Thane  of  Cawdor, 
you  are  a  "  prosperous  gentleman,"  and  I  pray  that  good 
fortune  may  long  attend  you  and  yours.  You  deserve  it; 
your  conduct  towards  Byron  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1S16. 
I  put  tlie  third  canto  of  '  Childc  Harold  '  and  the  '  Prisoner 
of  Chillon '  into  your  hands,  was  noble,  as  your  previous 
conduct  during  his  difficulties  was  beyond  all  praise. 
Does  he  still  look  down  with  a  temperate  scorn  on  the 
dissecting-table  of  your  Inquisition  Chamber.'  Of  him 
and  many  others  I  have  some  notices  which  I  much  wish 
you  to  see.  They  are  original,  and  I  think  interestinjj, 
nor  am  I  willing  that  they  should  die  with  me.     There  was 

•  Mr.  C.  Apperly,  author  of  the  'Turf,  the  Chase,  and  the  Road.* 
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scarcely  a  man  of  any  celebrity  during  my  time  that  I  had 
not  the  good  fortune  some  time  or  other  to  meet.  With 
some  of  these  beings  of  a  finer  mould  I  was  on  terms  of 
friendship,  with  many  familiar,  and  more  or  less  acquainted 
with  nearly  all.  Barring  the  '  Bubbles '  (which  I  read 
because  you  recommended  it  to  Nimrod)  and  Washington 
Irving's  works,  I  know  but  little  of  modern  publications, 
and  Uiat  little  causes  no  regret  at  not  knowing  more.  I 
was  seduced  into  reading  Washington  Irving  by  acci- 
dentally stumbling  on  his 'Stout  Gentleman.'  The  Lady 
Morgans,  Bulwers  and  TroUopes  of  the  day,  have  no 
charms  for  me.  What  is  good  in  them  is  a  n'chauffi 
from  others — what  is  their  own  is  bad.  "  C'est  un  bonheur 
pour  la  plupart  des  ^crivains  d'aujourd'hui  d'avoir  la 
m^moire,  comme  c'est  un  malheur  pour  Icur  lecteurs." 
Swift  says  it  is  a  great  art  in  writing  to  know  when  to 
leave  off,  as  I  am  sure  it  is  to  know  what  to  leave  out^to 
sink  the  offal,  as  the  carcase  butchers  say.  But  these 
writers  give  you  the  offal  and  sink  the  carcase.  As  you 
desire  me  to  mention  where  you  may  send  this  splendid 
present  of  yours,  I  beg  that  it  may  be  deposited  at 
47,  Great  Ormond  Street,  the  mansion  of  my  good  and 
esteemed  friend  Mr.  John  Hibbert ;  and  if  I  can  be  of  any 
ser\'tce  to  you  on  any  occasion  and  in  any  way,  you  may 
command  me.  I  shall  quit  Paris  in  a  few  days  for  my 
little  residence  at  Dunkirk,  where  I  intend  to  pass  the 
summer.  Should  you  visit  this  part  of  the  world  it  would 
afford  me  much  pleasure  to  see  you,  chcz  M.  Crepin,  Rue 
de  TEglisc,  Dunkirk.     Believe  me, 

Yours  most  truly, 

SCROPE  DAVIES. 

A  copy  of  the  same  work  was  sent  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  gave  occasion  for  the  following  correspondence : 

John  Murray  to  tfu  Right  Hm,  Sir  R.  PeeL 

Albemarle  Street,  April  17th,  1837. 

Dear  Sir, 
As  the  invaluable  instructions  which  you  addressed  to 
the  students  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  have  as  com- 
pletely associated  your  name  with  the  literature  of  this 
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country,  as  your  political  conduct  has  with  its  greatest 
statesmen,  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  having  in- 
scribed to  you  (without  soliciting  permission)  the  present 
edition  of  the  works  of  one  of  our  greatest  poets,  "j'our 
own  school-  and  form-fellow/'  Byron. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c^ 

John  Murrav. 

Tite  Right  Hon.  Sir  R.  Peel  to  John  Murray. 

Whitehall,  April  iSth,  1837. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  am  much  flattered  by  the  compliment  which  you  have 
paid  to  me  in  dedicating  to  me  a  beautiful  edition  of  the 
works  of  my  distinguished  "  school-  and  form-fclIow," 

I  was  the  next  boy  to  Lord  Byron  at  Harrow  for  three 
or  four  years,  and  was  always  on  very  friendly  terms  with 
him,  though  not  living  in  particular  intimacy  out  of  school. 

I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  a  single  angry  word  with 
him,  or  that  there  ever  was  any  the  slightest  jealousy  or 
coldness  between  us. 

It  is  a  gratification  to  me  to  have  my  name  associated 
with  his  in  the  manner  in  which  you  have  placed  it  in 
friendly  connection  ;  and  I  do  not  believe,  if  he  could  have 
foreseen,  when  we  were  boys  together  at  school,  this  con- 
tinuance of  a  sort  of  amicable  relation  between  us  after 
his  death,  the  idea  would  have  been  otherwise  than  pleasing 
to  him. 

Believe  me, 


My  dear  Sir, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

Robert  Peel. 


1 


In  the  same  year  the  Countess  Guiccioli  was  in  London, 
and  received  much  kindness  from  Mr.  Murray.  After  her 
return  to  Rome,  she  wrote  to  him  a  long  letter,  acknow- 
ledging the  beautifully -bound  volume  of  the  landscape  and 
portrait  illustrations  of  Lord  Byron's  works.  She  com- 
plained however  of  Brockedon's  portrait  of  herself. 
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Countess  GuiccioH  to  John  Murray. 

"  It  is  not  resembling,  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my 
dear  Mr.  Murray,  I  wish  it  was  so;  not  on  account  of 
the  ugh'ncss  of  features  (which  is  also  remarkable),  but 
particularly  for  having  this  portrait  an  expression  of 
shtpidityy  and  for  its  being  molto  antipatkoy  as  wc  say  in 
our  language.  But  perhaps  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
painter,  but  of  the  original,  and  I  am  sorry  for  that.  What 
is  certain  is  that  towards  such  a  creature  nobody  may  feel 
inclined  to  be  indulgent ;  and  if  she  has  faults  and  errors 
to  be  pardoned  for,  she  will  never  be  so  on  account  of  her 
antipatia!     But  pray  don't  say  that  to  Mr.  Brockcdon." 

I  Mr.  Murray  continued  to  exercise  his  hospitality,  and 
was  especially  fond  of  making  up  a  party  to  meet  any 
foreigner  of  distinction  who  came  to  him  with  letters  of 
introduction.  Amongst  others  was  Count  Cavour,  who 
visited  London  as  a  youth  of  twenty-one,  not  yet  entered 
on  public  life.  He  was  introduced  by  William  Brockedon, 
who  had  made  his  acquaintance  on  one  of  his  Alpine 
journeys,  while  Cavour  was  a  military  cadet  and  a  semi- 
prisoner  in  an  Alpine  fortress.  On  the  eve  of  his 
departure  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray,  acknowledging  his 
"gratitude  for  all  your  kindness  to  me  and  my  friend 
during  our  stay  in  London.  Certainly,  if  I  could  freely 
dispose  of  my  time,  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
remaining  in  this  great  metropolis  should  be  the  desire 
of  cultivating  your  very  valuable  friendship." 

De  Beaumont  and  Dc  Tocquevillc  were  entertained  on 
their  return  from  America,  with  many  distinguished 
persons.     Theodore  Hook,  in  one   of  his   letters   to  Mr. 

^urray,  says: — 

■  "My  project  of  coming  to  you  is,  I  regret  to  say,  put 
an  end  to  by  the  fog  of  which  I  am  the  victim.  I  shall 
sigh  and  lament  me  in  vain  for  all  the  brilliancy,  wit 
and  wisdom  of  which  your  hospitable  house  will  be  the 
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receptacle — as  I  say  to  all  my  friends.  Perhaps  you  will 
ask  me  again  when  the  spring  comes." 

Theodore  Hook   came  to  Murray's  dinners  again   and 

again.  He  was  the  soul  of  wit  and  humour,  sparkling  in 
repartee,  and  genial  in  manner  and  conversation.  On  one 
occasion,  he  met  at  Murray's  the  Scottish  lawyer  and  wit 
Lord  Robertson,  familiarly  known  as  Lord  Peter,  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Session,  Edinburgh,  who  had  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  wittiest  men  of  his  time. 
The  heroes  of  the  North  and  South  were  well  matched. 
Lockhart  backed  Lord  Peter,  and  Monckton  Milnes  King 
Theodore.  Jerdan  gives  an  account  of  the  fair  set  down 
fight  and  keen  encounter. 

"  During  dinner,"  he  says,  "  the  conversation  was  lively 
and  sparkling,  and  Hook's  wonderful  ready  wit  carried 
all  before  it.  He  was  in  high  feather,  inexhaustible  and 
inextinguishable.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Scotchman  had  a 
very  poor  chance,  and  would  be  what  the  jockey's  term 
•nowhere,'  But  Mr.  Lockhart  was  an  able  tactician,  and 
knew  better.  He  suffered  Hook  to  expend  some  of  his 
brilliant  fire,  and  after  the  cloth  was  removed  brought  out 
his  man.  He  gave  us  at  due  intervals  a  Gaelic  sermon 
without  a  syllable  of  the  Erse  language,  and  an  Italian 
operatic  .scene  without  a  word  of  Italian,  and  postprandial 
speech  after  speech  of  military,  political,  and  other 
characters,  to  which  bursts  of  laughter  did  homage  for 
their  racy  performance  and  extraordinarj''  ingenuity.  The 
imitative  speeches  were  certainly  inimitable  in  matter  and 
manner ;  and  the  identity  of  the  meaningless  sounds,  with 
the  tongues  in  which  they  purported  to  be  delivered,  was 
so  perfect  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  fancy  that  they 
were  not  bond  fide  exhibitions  of  text  and  discourse,  and 
recitation  and  song  in  the  Gaelic  and  Italian.  Stimulated 
by  this  most  amusing  display,  Hook  was  primed  in  su|>erb 
trim  to  answer  the  calls  for  various  improvising  interludes. 
and  never  afforded  more  entertaining  proofs  of  his  mar- 
vellous talent  in  his  astonishing  natural  gift.  Flash  upon 
flash   burst  upon  every  man  at  the  table,  his  own  backers 
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were  glorified  in  a  superb  vein  of  satirical  ridicule,  nor  did 
the  Scotch  artist  and  his  Scotch  supporter  escape  Scot-free 
from  the  scoffing  criticism  of  the  pseudo-provoked  flagel- 
lator.  It  was  truly  a  day  to  be  marked  with  a  white  stone. 
I  shall  never  spend  the  like  again.'** 

Mr.  Planch<5,  in  his  '  Recollections,'  gives  an  amusing 
account  of  one  of  these  literary  reunions;  this  time,  however, 
at  the  house  of  Horace  Twiss.  Murray,  James  Smith  (of 
.  the  '  Rejected  Addresses '),  and  others,  remained  in  the 
dining-room  until  it  became  very  late,  for  Hook  was  giving 
some  of  his  extempore  songs.  Being  jiresscd  for  another, 
he  proposed  that  the  subject  should  be  on  John  Murray 
but  the  publisher  opposed  Hook  most  vehemently,  and 
chased  him  round  the  table  to  stop  the  song.  Planchc 
only  remembered  the  beginning  of  the  recitative  :— 

"  My  friend,  John  Murray,  I  see,  has  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
And  ihc  wonder  is,  at  this  time  of  night,  that  John  Murray  should 

be  able. 
He's  an  excellent  hand  at  supper,  and  not  a  bad  hand  at  lunch, 
But  the  devil  of  John  Murray  is,  he  never  will  pass  the  punch  1 " 

Tom  Moore  was  a  frequent  diner  at  Murray's.  He 
writes  in  his  Diary  (December  1833)  :-— 

"  Dined,  Fielding  and  myself,  at  Murray's  ;  company, 
the  Lockharts,  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Bell,  Phillips  the 
artist  and  his  wife,  Turner  the  artist,  and  Henry  Kliis." 
At  a  later  date,  he  writes  :  "  Am  getting  into  scrapes  about 
dinners.  Company  at  Murray's,  Lord  Mahon,  Sir  Francis 
Head  and  his  daughter,  Lockhart,  &c.  In  the  evening. 
Miss  Head  sang,  and  very  prettily  ;  I  was  of  course  called 
into  play,  and  sang  a  good  deal.  Much  surprised  to  find 
Sir  Francis  Head  such  a  mild  and  5;cntle  person,  and  so 
little  of  the  *  Bubbles  of  the  Brunncn  '  in  either  his  look  or 
manner.  Murray  sends  by  me  to  Bessie  a  copy  of  the 
beautiful  edition  of  *  Childe  Harold '  he  has  just  published." 

*  *  Autobio^n^phy  of  William  Jcrdan,*  iii.  \f-iQ. 
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Mr.  Murray  was  in  the  habit  of  residing  out  of  town 
during  the  summer.  Wimbledon  was  his  favourite  place, 
from  a  very  early  period,  but  in  1 833  he  took  a  cottage  on 
Hampstead  Heath.  After  an  attack  of  his  old  enemy,  the 
rheumatism,  Mr.  Murray  went  to  Cheltenham  in  1S37,  for 
the  benefit  of  consulting  Dr.  Jcphson,  the  famous  physician. 
He  wrote  to  his  son  (3rd  November,  1837) : — 

"Whether  I  am  destined  to  leave  my  bones  at  this  place 
I  know  not,  but  certainly  I  have  had  sharper  and  more 
frequent  illness  in  a  small  space  of  time  than  I  c\'er 
remember." 

Notwithstanding  his  illness,  he  remained  at  Cheltenham, 
and  afterwards  at  Leamington,  for  some  time,  constantly 
communicating  with  his  son  in  Albemarle  Street  about 
works  in  course  of  publication,  and  about  the  articles  in 
the  Quarterly.  His  directions  were  most  minute  and 
particular.  Regarding  his  dinner  parties  as  an  institution, 
he  requested  his  son  to  invite  Mr.  Appleton,  the  American 
bookseller  (who  was  then  in  London)  to  dinner,  and  he 
named  certain  persons  whom  he  wished  to  be  included  in 
the  various  entertainments :  the  Longmans,  Charles  Knight, 
Foss,  Brockedon,  MaccuUoch,  Finden,  and  Dickinson  ;  as 
well  as  Milman,  Croker,  Lockhart,  Murchison,  Palgrave, 
Westmacolt,  Wilkie,  Head,  and  others. 

Dr.  Robinson  was  a  distinguished  American  Biblical 
scholar  who  had  been  making  a  series  of  journeys  through 
Palestine,  which,  as  described  by  Professor  Carl  Ritter  of 
Berlin,  "opened  the  second  great  era  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  Promised  Land."  He  called  upon  Mr,  Murray  in 
October,  1840,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  through  him 
his  Travels  in  Palestine.  Mr.  Murray  at  once  agreed  to 
undertake  the  work,  and  it  appeared  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year.     Dr.  Robinson  and  his  wife  were  agreeably 
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entertained  by  Mr,  Murray,  and  on  their  arrival  in  New 
York  Dr.  Robinson  wrote  : — 

Dr.  Robinson  to  John  Murray. 

November  2nd,  1840. 

"  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson  would  express  to  Mr,  Murray 
their  deep  and  grateful  sense  of  his  kindness  and  liberality 
as  manifested  in  the  many  interesting  and  beautiful 
volumes  with  which  he  has  enriched  their  library.  Mr. 
Murray  can  perhaps  hardly  estimate  the  peculiar  feeHng 
with  which,  after  having  from  childhood  devoured  the 
productions  of  his  press  in  foreign  lands,  we  have  now 
found  ourselves  introduced  to  his  acquaintance  and  to  his 
house,  where  so  many  of  the  most  brilliant  minds  of 
English  literature  have  been  wont  to  congregate.  This  is 
perhaps  a  pleasure  which  none  but  one  of  English  descent, 
bom  in  other  lands,  can  feel  in  its  full  strength." 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

SCROPE— HALLAM — MR.  GLADSTONE — FOWELL  BUXTON — 
LORD  MAHON— SIR  R.  PEEL— CARLYLE,  ETC. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Mr.  Murray  found  it 
necessary  to  abandon  the  publication  of  original  poetry, 
and  in  1838-9  he  transferred  all  his  novels  and  romances  to 
other  publishers,  including — Hope's  '  Anastasius,'  Morier's 
'  Hajji  Baba,'  Disraeli's  '  Contarini  Fleming,'  Lady  Dacre's 
*  Recollections  of  a  Chaperon,'  and  about  fifty  other  works 
of  a  similar  character.  From  this  time  forward  Mr.  Murray 
confined  himself  to  the  publication  of  voyages  and  travels, 
biographies  of  distinguished  individuals,  works  of  science 
and  art,  and  general  literature,  and  the  manuscripts  con- 
tinued to  flow  in  upon  him  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

We  have  already  had  to  record  instances  of  authors 
protesting  against  the  amount  paid  to  tlicm  as  being  loo 
large,  rare  as  such  incidents  are  in  the  history  of  book- 
selling. In  1837  Sir  J.  Barrow  had  nearly  finished  the 
'  Life  of  Admiral  Lord  Howe,'  and  offered  the  work  to 
Mr.  Murray.  "You  must  tell  me,"  he  said,  "what  you 
can  afford  to  give.  Whatever  it  be,  let  me  have  it  when 
published,  as  I  shall  have  several  calls  upon  me  early  next 
year."  In  reply,  Murray  offered  300  guineas  for  the  work. 
Barrow's  answer  came  at  once : — 


GRATEFUL  AUTHORS. 


Mr.  Barrow  to  John  Murray. 

August  4th,  1837. 


I  My  dear  Sir, 
I  cannot  accept  your  offer  of  300  guineas.  It  is  more 
than  the  value  I  had  set  upon  my  labours,  and  I  don't  see 
why  you  should  pay  me  more  than  that  You  must  give  me 
;£'250  when  the  last  sheet  is  printed  off,  and  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  copies  to  those  who  have  aided  mc  ;  and  if,  at 
the  end  of  twelve  months,  you  should  find  that  yov\  can 
afford  the  other  odd  fifty,  you  may  then  give  it  mc.  If 
not,  there  is  no  harm  done,  to  me  at  least 

^B  Yours  ever  faithfully, 

^^^■^t  John  Barrow. 

^B   The  wo 


The  work,  when  published,  was  well  received,  A  copy 
was  sent  to  Southcy,  who  praised  it.  "  From  such  a  man," 
said  Barrow  to  Murray,  "  as  the  author  of  the  *  Life  of 
Lord  Nelson,'  such  praise  is  worth  having.  I  hope  he  will 
review  it  in  the  Quarterly*  and  Basil  Hall  in  the  Edinburgh, 
and  Smyth,  of  Bedford,  in  the  United  Service  youmal" 
Barrow  followed  the '  Life  of  Howe'  with  'A  Memoir  of 
the  Life  of  George,  Lord  Anson.'  the  celebrated  circum- 
navigator of  the  globe.  Murray  gave  200  guineas  for  the 
work,  which  was  published  in  1839,  and,  like  its  prede- 
cessor, was  very  favourably  noticed,  but,  strange  to  say, 
neither  book  sold  sufficiently  to  defray  the  cost 
I  Mr.  Croker  was  another  of  Mr.  Murray's  contributors 
who  refused,  as  we  have  already  seen,  what  he  considered 
excessive  payments.  Throughout  his  long  and  volumi- 
nous correspondence  with  his  publisher  his  letters  on  this 
subject  are,  without  exception,  of  the  same  character.  In 
1832  Mr.  Croker  pressed  Mr.  Murray  to  send  him  his  long 
outstanding  account,  received  the  follow  ing  reply  ;— 

•  This  he  did  in  June  1838. 
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John  Murray  to  t/te  Rt.  Hon.  John  Wiison  Croker, 

September  32nd,  1S3J. 

"  I  heard  yesterday  with  great  reg^ret  that  you  arc  again 
suffering  with  your  old  complaint  in  the  head  ;  this  is  the 
more  provoking,  as  it  is  out  of  the  usual  course  of  nature 
for  disease  to  attack  the  strongest  part.  1  trust,  however, 
that  it  will  soon  subside, 

"  At  length  I  send  your  long  demanded  account ;  it  is 
ancient  of  date,  and  there  must  be  numerous  errors  of 
omission  and  insertion,  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  I  can  venture 
to  say  that  the  mistakes  are  not  in  my  own  favour.  Accord- 
ing to  this  statement  there  appears  a  balance  due  to  me 
oi £6,%2  \6s.  id.  ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  find  myself  indebted 
to  you  for  sundry  invaluable  (really  to  me)  contributions  to 
the  Quarterly  in  the  sum  of  ;^450.  which  I  propose  to  swell 
into  the  above  stated  sum  of  ££^%2  idr.  zd.^  and  so,  by 
enclosing  a  receipt  for  the  same,  to  close  a  long-standing 
account  by  a  short  settlement. 

"  Should  this  arrangement  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  you 
we  will  start  afresh,  and  keep  accounts  with  more  brevity 
and  less  incorrectness. 

"  Next  week  I  will  send  you  a  statement  of  the  sales  of  the 
•  Geography  and  Stories,'  and  with  it  a  draft  in  favour  of  my 
dear  Miss  Nony.*  Then,  if  you  will  be  so  very  kind  as  to 
implement  (as  the  Scotch  say)  your  intention  of  occup\ing 
your  leisure  hours  by  contributing  an  average  during  the 
year  of  four  sheets  to  each  number  of  the  Quarterly  Rex'ir^a, 
you  will  find  at  your  bankers  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
on  the  publication  of  each  part," 

Six  years  later  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray,  from  West 
Molesey,  respecting  some  articles  for  the  Quarterly  : — 

Rt.  Hon.  J.  TV.  Croker  to  John  Murray. 

December  nth,  183S. 

Dear  Murray, 
Coutts*  second  receipt  I  must  return,  and  a  cheque  for  the 
amount.     I  guess,  from  some  figures  which  I  sec  on  the 
back  of  it,  that  your  usual  liberality  thinks  itself  indebted 

*  Mr.  Croker'3  adopted  daughter,  afterwards  married  to  Sir  George 
Barrow. 
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to  me  for  some  extra  contributions  in  the  last  four  numbers. 
I  confess  that  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  find  that  you  arc 
pleased  with  my  articles  ;  but  I  cannot  acquiesce  in  your 
punctilious  admeasurement,  and  still  less  in  your  liberal 
standard  of  extra  value.  In  truth,  I  feel  that  I  am  already 
extravagantly  remunerated,  and  nothing  would  induce  me 
to  abide  by  such  a  scale,  but  that  you  and  Lockhart  both 
tell  me  that  you  find  practically  that  you  can  afford  it,  and 
that  it  answers  your  purpose.  But  as  to  any  increase, 
under  pretexts  however  kind  and  flattering,  you  must  allow 
me  to  reject  it  decidedly,  once  and  for  all ;  and  if  you  feel 
any  extra  satisfaction,  enter  it  to  my  credit  in  your  memory, 
to  counterbalance  some  occasion  when  I  may  happen  not 
to  t>e  so  successful. 

Yours  ever, 

J.  VV.  Croker. 

Mr.  Murray  agreed  to  publish  Mr.  William  Scrope's 
'  Noble  Art  of  Deerstalking/  with  a  narrative  of  a  few 
days'  sport  in  the  Forests  of  Athol,  illustrated  by  Edwin 
Landseer.  Mr.  Scrope  was  the  father-in-law  of  G.  Poulett 
Scrope,  M.P.,  so  well  known  for  his  interesting  work  on 
the  *  Volcanic  Region  of  Auvergne/  Mr.  Scrope  thus 
intimates  to  Murray  the  origin  of  the  work  : — 

Mr,  Wm.  Scrope  to  yohn  Murray, 

Cockcrington  Hall,  South  Lincolnshire; 
October  27th,   1837. 

In  reference  to  the  conversation  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
holding  with  you  in  London,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  have 
written  as  much  upon  deerstalking  as  1  think  will  make  a 
good-sized  volume.  I  have  little  to  do  but  the  lima  labor, 
I  have  been  tolerably  successful  in  preserving  some  in- 
teresting stories  and  legends  from  the  Highlands,  as 
well  as  various  other  matters  analogous  to  my  subject. 
Mr.  Skene  is  still  at  work  for  me,  and  Sir  Thomas  Dick 
Lauder  has  employed  a  Highland  schoolmaster  to  cater 
for  anecdotes.  I  have  also  received  a  short  account  of  the 
principal  forests  in  Scotland  from  the  proprietors  them- 
selves, and  expect  the  remainder. 
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I  very  much  fear  that  our  friend  Landseer  has  such 
numerous  engagements  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  bring 
him  "to  time."  If  this  should  unfortunately  be  the  case, 
perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  publish  the  small  volume  first 
He  may  then  illustrate  in  a  larger  size  if  the  book  should 
answer ;  and,  if  he  should  be  so  inclined,  I  have  many 
clever  etchings  of  deerstalking  given  me  and  executed  by 
my  friend  Sir  Robert  Frankland,  which  would  answer  well 
enough.  Landseer,  I  know,  assisted  him,  and  I  dare  say 
he  would  permit  them  to  be  reduced  and  inserted  in  my 
pages.  I  speak  only  of  this  in  case  Landseer  should  feci 
himself  unable  to  meet  his  engagement  I  wish  you  could 
have  an  early  meeting  with  him. 

You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  Mr.  Stewart  Rose  writes 
me  word  that  his  infirmities  are  so  increased  that  he  is 
unfit  for  anything,  either  in  body  or  mind. 

I  have  this  day  received  from  Mr.  Fox  Maule  an  account 
of  an  attack  which  a  stag  made  upon  his  carriage  at 
Taymouth.     One  of  the  horses  was  killed  by  it 

Yours,  my  dear  Sir,  faithfully, 

William  Scrope. 

P.S. — I  have  somewhere  a  humorous  letter  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  which  he  wrote  to  mc  upon  my  sending  him  a 
haunch  of  forest  venison.  I  am  in  hopes  to  lay  my  hand 
on  it  for  publication. 

The  work  was  published  in  1838,  and  soon  went  through 
three  editions.  Mr.  Scrope.  in  acknowledging  the  amount 
sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Murray  for  the  first  edition,  wrote : — 

Mr.  Wm.  Scrope  to  John  Murray, 
Mv  DEAR  Sir, 

I  called  to  thank  you  for  the  draft  you  sent  me  for  £i\2\ 
odd,  which  is  a  very  prosperous  account,  especially  con- 
sidering that  nearly  the  whole  expenses  of  the  edition  arc 
paid.  So,  thank  you  for  your  good  pffices.  and  for  the 
celebrity  of  your  name  as  publisher. 

Yours  always  very  truly, 

W.  Scrope. 
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In  another  communication  from  Mr.  Scrope  to  Mr. 
Murray,  after  the  publication  of  the  second  edition,  he 
wrote  as  follows : — 


Mr,  Win.  Scrope  to  John  Murray. 


My  dear  Sir, 


August,  1839. 


I  am  but  just  returned  from  Chorlcy  Wood,  and  hasten 
to  acknowledge  the  draft  you  have  been  so  good  as  to 
send  me  for  :^650  4^.  3^.,  which  seems  a  large  profit,  much 
larger  than  I  expected  or  deserved.  I  have  not  yet  looked 
at  the  account,  but  I  am  sure,  from  the  face  of  it.  that  you 
have  acted  with  the  liberality  which  everybody  gives  you 
credit  for,  and  1  beg  leave  to  thank  you  for  the  zeal  and 
kindness  with  which  you  have  put  forward  my  firstborn^ 
and  do  attribute  its  success  mainly  to  the  respectability 
and  good  offices  of  its  godfather  and  its  nurse,  both  of 
which  you  may  be  said  to  be.  Nay  more,  the  Deer  babe 
was  born  in  your  sheets. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  Scrope. 

P.S. — Poulett  Thomson  goes  out  as   Governor-General 

to  Canada.     1  believe  he  refused  the  offer  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Allan  Cunningham  had  now  brought  his  series  of 
'Biographies  of  Artists  and  Sculptors*  to  a  close.  He 
was  a  constant  correspondent  of  Murray's  with  whom 
he  was  a  great  favourite  because  of  his  spirit  and  inde- 
pendence. 

Mr.  A  llan  Cunningham  to  yohn  Murray. 

April,  1837. 

Sleepest  thou,  or  wakest  thou,  O  John  Murray  ?  Thou 
art  foremost  of  the  honourable  and  the  generous  of  the 
ancient  tribe  of  publishers  ;  yet  verily  thou  art  a  sloth  in 
motion,  a  snail  in  correspondence,  and  the  most  dilatory  of 
all  Conservatives.  Enoch  was  thy  ancestor,  for  he  took 
twenty-seven  years   to  answer  his  first  love-letter ;    that 
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Irish  horse  was  thy  relative,  who  had  to  be  awakened  with 
a  stick  or  a  stone  ;  one  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  had  his 
roost  high  in  the  tree  of  thy  genealogy,  and  thou  art  more 
than  cousin  to  that  drowsiest  of  all  diplomatists.  Lord 
Glenelg,  who  has  slept  through  the  noisiest  administration 
since  the  first  parliament  of  Babel.  Still  your  cry  Ls 
Leave  me,  leave  me  to  repose.  To  repose  I  shall  assuredly 
leave  you.  if  you  will  but  say  Yes  or  No  to  the  communi- 
cation which  I  made  to  you  some  month  or  so  ago. 

Yours  always, 

Allan  Cunningham. 

This  most  probably  related  to  a  collection  of  Allan 
Cunningham's  '  Songs  and  Poetrj"/  which  Mr.  Murray  did 
not  publish.  Their  correspondence  nevertheless  continued 
as  cordial  as  ever  during  the  remaining  years  of  Allan 
Cunningham's  life.  He  died  a  few  years  later  (in  1842) 
at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-eight,  and  he  left 
directions  that  only  six  persons  were  to  be  invited  to 
attend  his  funeral,  and  amongst  these  were  Mr.  Murray 
and  Mr.  Lockhart. 

Mr.  Hallam's  work  on  the  'Literary  History  of  Europe,' 
concerning  which  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Murray,  "  I  may 
say,  without  great  presumption,  considering  my  age,  literary 
experience,  and  leisure,  as  well  as  industry,  that  there  arc 
not  many  persons  in  England  able  to  execute  it  so  well  as 
myself,"  was  published  in  the  spring  of  1S36,  and  a  review 
of  it  appeared  in  the  Quarterly.  Hallam  himself  said  of 
the  work  : — 

'•  I  have  very  confident  hopes  that  this  will  be  thought 
the  best  that  I  have  written,  and  that  its  circulation  will  be 
adequate  ;  but  1  am  aware  that  books,  like  other  things, 
move  the  slower  for  their  size." 

When  Southey  reviewed  the  'Constitutional  History  of 
England,*  the  author  was  olTended  by  his  strictures ;  but 
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when  the  review  of  the  '  Literary  History '  appeared,  he 
thought  that  the  work  was  overpraised. 

Mr.  Hallam  to  John  Murray. 

Feb.  24th,  1837. 

My  dear  Murray, 
I  have  not  impudence  enough  to  read  the  article  on 
my  book  in  the  Quarterly  you  have  been  good  enough  to 
send  mc,  without  blushing,  much  less  to  think  I  deserve 
it.  I  suppose  friend  Milman  is  the  author.  The  worst  is» 
that  so  high  praise  is  apt  to  set  the  public  against  a  book. 
However,  I  may  well  be  satisfied,  and  1  hope  at  your  sale 
it  will  tell  to  some  purpose. 

Truly  your*, 

Henry  Hallam. 


At  a  later  date,  in  August  1837,  Hallam  wrote  to 
Murray : — 

"  I  beg  you  will  desire  your  prime  minister  to  send  me 
down  the  last  Edinburgh  Review^  as  I  want  to  read 
Macaulay's  article,  Palgravc's  work,  which  you  refused^ 
seems  likely  to  do  well." 

I  The  article  by  Macaulay  in  the  Edinburgh  was  on 
Hallam's  '  Constitutional  History,'  and  was  much  higher  in 
its  praise  of  the  work  than  Southey's  review  had  been  in 
the  Quarterly. 

P  "  It  often,"  said  Macaulay,  "  rises  to  an  eloquence,  not 
florid  or  impassioned,  but  high,  grave,  and  sober,  such  as 
would  have  become  a  State  paper,  or  a  judgment  delivered 
by  a  great  magistrate,  a  Somers  or  a  D'Aguesscau  ....  on 
a  general  survey,  we  do  not  scruple  to  pronounce  the 
•Constitutional  History*  the  most  impartial  book  that  wc 
ever  read." 

Mr.  Milman,  author  of  the  review  of  Hallam's  Literature 
in  the  Quarterly,  was  then  occupied  witii  his  *  History  of 
Christianity/  and  by  way  of  a  holiday  was  making  a  tour 


in  the  western  districts  of  South  England. 
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The  Rev,  H.  H.  Milman  to  John  Murray. 

Lynton,  Aug.  8lh,  1837. 
"  Here  we  are  in  the  loveliest  spot  in  England.  We  shall 
stay  about  a  week,  and  then  go  to  Ilfracombc.  Wc  have 
been  at  Combe  Florey  at  Sydney  Smith's  ;  even  if  your 
antiquated  Q.  reviewer  were  to  see  him  in  the  most  beautiful 
parsonage  in  England  amidst  his  parishioners,  he  would 
believe  his  nolo  episcopari,  and  feel  whatever  compunctions 
reviewers  may  feel."  * 

Even  Lockhart  seems  to  have  feared  that  Milman  might 
quit  the  Quarterly  at  any  moment  A  few  years  later  the 
editor  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray  ; — 

"  I  have  brought  Milman's  paper  into  a  safe  shape  with- 
out displeasing  him.  He  would  leave  the  Q.  R.  on  any 
slight  provocation." 

But  Milman  held  by  the  Review,  and  never  quitted  it  to 
the  end  of  his  career. 

In  July  1838  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  then  Tory  member 
of  Parliament  for  Newark-upon-Trcnt,  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray 
from  6  Carlton  Gardens,  informing  him  "that  he  has 
written  and  thinks  of  publishing  some  papers  on  the 
subject  of  the  relationship  of  the  '  Church  and  the  Stale/ 
which  would  probably  fill  a  moderate  octavo  volume,"  and 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  knou^  if  Mr.  Murray  would  be 
inclined  to  sec  them.  Mr.  Murray  saw  the  papers,  and  on 
the  9th  of  August  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Gladstone  to  publish 
750  or  1000  copies  of  the  work  on  '  Church  and  Slate,'  on 
half  profits,  the  copyright  to  remain  with  the  author  after 
the  first  edition  was  sold.  The  work  was  immediately  sent 
to  press,  and  proofs  were  sent  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  about  to 

•  It  is  possible  that  this  allusion  may  refer  to  the  article  on  Sydney 
Smith's  Accession  sermon,  written  by  Croker  1S37-38. 
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embark  for  Holland.    A  note  was  received  by  Mr.  Murray 
from  the  author  (August  17,  1838): — 

"  I  write  a  line  from  Rotterdam  to  say  that  sea-sickness 
prevented  my  correcting  the  proofs  on  the  passage." 

This  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  appearance  in  the  character 
of  an  author,  and  the  work  proved  remarkably  successful, 
four  editions  being  called  for  in  the  course  of  three  years. 
It  was  reviewed  by  Macaulay  in  the  Edinburgh  for  April 
1839,  '^"^  '"  ^^^  Quarterly  by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell  in 
December.  'Church  Principles,'  published  in  1840,  did  not 
meet  with  equal  success.  Two  years  later  we  find  a 
reference  to  the  same  subject. 

Mr,  W,  E,  Gladstone  to  John  Murray, 


My  dear  Sir, 


13  Carlton  House  Terrace,  April  6th,  1842. 


I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kindness  in  sending  me 
the  new  number  of  the  Quarterly.  As  yet  I  have  only 
read  a  part  of  the  article  on  the  Church  of  England,  which 
seems  to  be  by  a  known  hand,  and  to  be  full  of  very 
valuable  research  :  I  hope  next  to  turn  to  Lord  Mahon's 
'  Joan  of  Arc' 

Amidst  the  pressure  of  more  urgent  affairs,  I  have  held  no- 
consultation  with  you  regarding  my  books  and  the  sale  or 
no  sale  of  them.  As  to  the  third  edition  of  the  *  State  in  its 
Relations/  1  should  think  the  remaining  copies  had  better 
be  got  rid  of  in  whatever  summary  or  ignominious  mode 
you  may  deem  best  They  must  be  dead  beyond  recall. 
As  to  tlie  others,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  season  of  the 
year  has  at  all  revived  the  demand  ;  and  would  suggest  to 
you  whether  it  would  be  well  to  advertise  them  a  little.  I 
do  not  think  they  find  their  way  much  into  tl^e  second- 
hand shops. 

With  regard  to  the  fourth  edition,  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  would  be  well  to  procure  any  review  or  notice  of  it,  and 
I  am  not  a  fair  judge  of  its  merits  even  in  comparison  witU 
the  original  form  of  the  work  ;  but  my  idea  is,  that  it  is 
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less  defective  both  in  the  theoretical  and  in  the  historical 
development,  and  ought  to  be  wonji  the  notice  of  those 
who  deemed  the  earlier  editions  worth  their  notice  and 
purchase :  tiiat  it  would  really  put  a  reader  in  possession  of 
tlic  view  it  was  intended  to  convey,  which  I  fear  is  more 
than  can  with  any  truth  be  said  of  its  predecessors. 

I  am  not,  however,  in  any  state  of  anxiety  or  impatience: 
and  I  am  chiefly  moved  to  refer  these  suggestions  to  your 
judgment  from  perceiving  that  the  Fourth  Edition  is  as  yet 
far.  from  having  cleared  itself. 

I  remain  always, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

W.  E.  Gladstone.  ' 

In  the  same  year  another  author  of  diiTcrent  politics  and 
strong  anti-slavery  views  appeared  to  claim  A^r.  Murray's 
assistance  as  a  publisher.  It  was  Mn  Thomas  Fowell 
Buxton,  M.P.f  who  desired  him  to  publish  his  work  upon 
the  '  Slave  Trade  and  its  Remedy.' 


Mr.  Btnton  to  John  Murray. 

Dec.  31,  1837. 

"  The  basis  of  my  proposed  book  has  already  been 
brought  before  the  Cabinet  Ministers  in  a  confidential 
letter  addressed  to  Lord  Melbourne.  ...  It  is  now  my 
purpose  to  publish  a  portion  of  the  work,  on  the  nature, 
extent,  and  horrors  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  failure  of 
the  efforts  hitherto  made  to  suppress  it,*  reserving  the 
remainder  for  another  volume  to  be  published  at  a  future 
day.  I  should  like  to  have  1500  copies  of  the  first  volume 
thrown  off  without  delay." 

The  book  was  published,  and  was  followed  by  a  cheaper 
volume  in  the  following  year,  of  which  a  large  number 
was  sold  and  distributed. 

A  very  constant  correspondent  of  Mr.  Murray's  was  the 

4  •  Sec  '  Ufe  of  \V.  E.  For»ter,'  chap.  iv. 
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late  Earl  Stanhope  (at  this  time  Lord  Mahon).     Two  of 
I  his  letters  have  been  selected  from  a  very  large  number; 
the  second,  as  containinj^  an   allusion  to   Mr.   Gladstone's 
*  Church  and  State.' 

Lord  Mahon  to  John  Murray. 

Chevening,  December  iith,  1S36. 

My  dear  Murray, 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  early  copy  of  the 
Review^  which  I  am  reading  with  great  pleasure.  The 
article  on  myself  was  very  gratifying  to  me.  Its  approba- 
tion of  the  work  is  joined  to  so  much  knowledge  of  the 
subject  as  to  make  the  former  truly  valuable.  Pray,  when 
you  see  Mr.  Lockhart,  tell  him  how  highly  I  appreciate  it 

Lord  Wellesley*s  letter*  is  quite  beautiful — no  less  noble 
in  sentiment  than  nervous  in  language.  What  a  pity  that 
a  man  who  writes  so  well  should  write  so  h'ttic !  Let 
us  hope  that  some  more  letters  may  be  extracted  from 
him. 

The  third  article  on  Napierf  makes  me  think  the  following 
no  bad  plan,  and  1  accordingly  suggest  it  for  your  future 
consideration.  When  all  the  articles  on  that  subject  in  the 
Qiuvterly  arc  concluded — and  from  present  appearances 
they  seem  likely  to  extend  to  six  or  seven — how  would  It 
answer  to  have  them  printed  together  in  a  pocket  volume, 
for  the  use  of  the  army  and  as  a  useful  companion  (though 
rot  certainly  an  harmonious  one)  to  Napier's  volumes  ? 
Pensez  y. 

On  Tuesday  we  proceed  to  Strathfield  Saye,  and  after- 
wards probably  to  Sir  Edward  Kerrison's  in  Suffolk.  My 
second  volume  is  not  very  far  from  completion,  and  a  third 
will  complete  the  work.     Believe  me, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Mahon. 


•  On  the  character  of  Pitt,  addressed  to  Mr.  Crokcr,  to  be  used  in 
his  article  on  Wraxall's  'Memoirs,* 

t  Uy  Sir  Gcorjje  Murray  :  Lord  Mahon's  suggestion  was  not  adopted* 
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Lord  MaJtoH  to  John  Murray, 

Clievening,  December  7th,  1S40. 

My  dear  Murray, 

Allow  me  to  beg  your  acceptance  of  one  of  our  Cheveni'ng 
turkeys,  which,  though  it  docs  not  rival  in  size  those  of 
Suffolk — that  classic  land  of  all  poultrj' — may,  I  hope»  be 
found  not  inferior  in  flavour. 

Allow  me  also  to  ask  you  a  very  ridiculous  question- — Is 
the  outside  of  Abbotsford  of  stone  or  brick — grey,  white  or 
red  in  colour?  My  reason  for  asking  is  to  please  a  worthy 
old  lady — a  maiden  friend  of  ours  in  the  country — who  is 
busily  engaged  in  a  Scottish  drawing,  and  who  keeps  it 
suspended  until  this  important  doubt  be  solved. 

We  are  going  in  this  week  to  Hertfordshire,  and  next  for 
our  Christmas  quarters  to  the  Land  of  Turkey  aforesaid, 
namely  Suffolk,  but  my  address  is  always  Grosvenor  Place. 
I  will  take  up  en  passant  the  books  you  had  the  kindness 
to  lend  me,  and  see  how  far  I  may  be  able  to  make  any 
thing  from  them. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  volume  has  of  late  engaged  much  of  my 
attention.  It  is  diflicult  to  feel  quite  free  from  partiality 
where  so  amiable  and  excellent  a  man  is  concerned  ;  but, 
if  my  friendship  docs  not  blind  mc,  I  should  pronounce  his 
production  as  marked  by  profound  ecclesiastical  learning, 
and  eminent  native  ability.  At  the  same  time  I  must 
confes:;  myself  startled  at  some  of  his  tenets  ;  his  doctrine 
of  Private  Judgment  especially  seems  to  me  a  contra- 
diction in  terms,  attempting  to  blend  together  the  incom- 
patible advantages  of  the  Romanist  and  of  the  Protestant 
principle  ui>on  that  point.     Iklieve  me, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

Mahon. 

The  following  letter  illustrates  the  dangerous  results  of 
reading  sleepy  books  by  candle-light  in  bed  ; — 

Mr,  Longman  to  John  Murray. 

My  dear  Murray.  a  Haoovcr  Terrace,  1838. 

Can  you  oblige  me  by  letting  me  have  a  third  volume 
of    Wilberforce.'     The   fact   is,  that   at   in    reading    that 
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work,  my  neighbour,  Mr.  Alexander,  fell  fast  asleep  from 
exhaustion,  and,  setting  himself  on  fire,  burnt  the  volume 
and  his  bed,  to  the  narrow  escape  of  the  whole  Terrace. 
Since  that  book  has  been  published,  premiums  of  fire 
assurance  are  up,  and  not  having  already  insured  my 
No.  2,  now  that  the  fire  has  broken  nut  near  my  own 
door,  no  office  will  touch  my  house  nor  any  others  in 
the  Terrace  until  it  is  ascertained  that  Mr.  Alexander 
has  finished  with  the  book.  So  pray  consider  our  position, 
and  let  me  have  a  third  volume  to  make  up  the  set  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Among  the  other  books  published  by  Mr.  Murray  about 
this  time  were  Sir  Charles  Fellows'  [the  excavator  of  Lycia] 
Journal  written  during  an  excursion  in  Asia  Minor  in  1838; 
Captain  Harris's  [afterwards  Sir  \V.  Cornwallis  Harris] 
*\Vild  Sports  in  South  Africa' ;•  Mr.  John  G.  Kinnear's 
'  Cairo,  Petra,  and  Damascus ' ;  and  '  The  Life  of  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly.' 

The  correspondence  with  Miss  Rigby  (afterwards  Lady 
Eastlake),  author  of  '  Letters  from  the  Baltic,'  is  interesting. 
In  the  first  place  Lady  Palgravc  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray  on 
the  subject : — 


Lady  Palgrave  to  John  Murray, 

"  I  have  many  thanks  to  give  you  for  the  kind  present  of 
my  cousin's  '  Letters  on  Esthonia,*  with  which,  not  only 
myself,  but  all  our  boys  are  delighted.     I  read  the  book  to 

•  This  book  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Murray  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Brodcrip, 
the  well-known  naturalist  and  police  magistrate.  In  his  letter  (April 
8th,  1839),  he  said  :— 

"  Capt.  Harris's  book  is  entertaining,  and  seems  to  be  the  work  of  an 
honest  man  devoted  to  sport,  and  not  caring  what  he  suffers  provided 
he  gets  his  shot.  ...  1  don't  know  that  I  can  recommend  you  to  give 
a  figure  of  the  Bushwoman  that  shines  at  the  head  of  Frederick 
Cuvier's  Mamraifferes,  though  she  is  evidently  the  mother  of  all  the 
Bustles.  There  is  a  little  expression  here  and  there  in  the  Captain's 
book,  that  might  be  changed  for  the  better — such  as  a  rhinoceros 
giving  up  '  the  ghost ! ' " 
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them  for  a  treat  at  night,  and  we  all  enjoy  the  lively  de- 
scriptions and  the  clever  details  extremely.  The  writer 
seems  to  me  to  unite  all  a  woman's  delicacy  and  discrimi- 
nation in  home  scenes  and  views  with  a  want  of  diffuseness 
which  is  very  unusual  in  a  woman's  writing.  I  think,  too, 
that  there  is  a  great  evidence  of  originality  and  of  being 
undoctoredy  if  I  may  use  such  a  term,  which  gives  much 
interest  to  Miss  Rigby's  work." 

With  respect  to  her  '  Letters  from  the  Baltic'  Miss  Rigby 
wrote  to  Mr.  Murray  herself: — 

Miss  Rigby  to  yohu  Murray* 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  shall  be  happy  to  accept  the  proposition  of  one  hundred 
pounds  for  the  copyright  of  my  MSS.  and  etchings  ...  I 
am  inclined  to  adopt  the  title  of  '  Summer  and  Winter  on 
the  IJaltic,*  or  'The  Shores  of  the  Baltic/  as  you  may  think 
expedient.  I  shall  make  two  winters  and  one  summer,  as 
I  find  the  former  cannot  be  compressed — the  one  being 
confined  to  Revel  and  the  winter  in  the  country,  and  the 
other  chiefly  to  St  Petersburg.  My  journey  out,  or  rather 
voyage,  will  be  an  interesting  letter,  but  I  suffered  no 
actual  shipwreck.  I  quite  value  your  allowing  mc  to  have 
my  own  way  about  the  etchings. 

Mr.  Murray  had  agreed  with  the  Bishop  of  Llandafif  to 
publish  Lord  Dudley's  posthumous  works,  but  the  Bishop 
made  certain  complaints  which  led  to  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Murray : — 

John  Murray  to  the  Bisttop  of  Llandaff, 

December  3  isl,  1839. 

My  Lord, 

I  am  told  that  your  Lordship  continues  to  make  heavy 
complaints  of  the  inconvenience  you  incur  by  making  nic 
the  publisher  of  'Lord  Dudley's  Letters,*  in  consequence 
of  the  great  distance  between  St.  Paul's  Cliurchyard  and 
Albemarle  Street,  and   that  you  have  discovered  another 
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cause  for  dissatisfaction  in  what  you  consider  the  inordinate 
profits  of  a  publisher. 

My  Lord,  when  I  had  the  honour  to  publish  for  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  Lord  Byron,  the  one  resided  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  other  in  Venice ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  sup- 
posed advantages  of  a  publisher,  they  were  only  such  as 
custom  has  e.stablished,  and  experience  proved  to  be  no 
more  than  equivalent  to  his  peculiar  trouble  and  the 
inordinate  risque  which  he  incurs. 

My  long  acquaintance  with  Lord  Dudley,  and  the  kind- 
ness and  friendship  with  which  he  honoured  me  to  the  last, 
made  me,  in  addition  to  my  admiration  of  his  talents, 
desire,  and,  indeed,  expect  to  become  the  publisher  of  his 
posthumous  works,  being  convinced  that  he  would  have 
had  no  other.  After  what  has  passed  on  your  Lordship's 
side,  however,  I  feci  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  my 
own  character  to  embarrass  you  any  longer,  and  I  therefore 
release  your  Lordship  at  once  from  any  promise  or  sup- 
posed understanding  whatever  regarding  this  publication, 
and  remain,  ray  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  humble  Servant, 

John  Murray. 

The  Bishop  of  LlandafT  seems  to  have  thought  better 
of  the  matter,  and  in  Mr.  Murray's  second  letter  to  him 
< January  i,  1840)  he  states  that,  after  his  Lordship's  satis- 
factory letter,  he  "renews  his  engagement  as  publisher  of 
Lord  Dudley's  'Letters'  with  increased  pleasure."  The 
volume  was  published  in  the  following  year,  but  was  after- 
wards suppressed  ;  it  is  now  very  scarce. 

In  1840,  Mr.  Murray  agreed  to  publish  the  Honourable 
Mountstuart  Elphinstone's  'History  of  India,'  and  Lieu- 
tenant John  Wood's  '  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to 
the  Source  of  the  River  Oxus';  Mr.  Murray  taking  the 
risk  in  both  cases,  and  the  authors  to  be  allowed  half 
profits.  Mr.  Murray's  publications  embraced  half  the 
world,  and  now  he  received  a  letter  from  Afghanistan 
from  the  famous  Henry  Havclock: — 
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Captain  Havelock  to  John  Murray, 

Camp  Zcczcen,  October  19th,  1839, 
Three  marches  from  Cabool. 

Dear  Sir, 

Though  personally  unknown  to  you,  I  venture  the  liberty 
of  addressing  you  on  a  subject  which,  from  a  conversation 
I  had  some  time  since  with  my  friend  Sir  Alexander  Bumes 
at  Cabool,  I  hope  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  you.  1 
have  been  employed  during  the  operations  now  completed 
against  the  forces  of  the  Baruckzyc  family  in  Aflghanistan, 
as  aide-de-camp  to  M.-General  Sir  W.  T.  Cotton,  who 
commanded  a  division  during  the  war,  and  in  my  leisure 
hours  have  kept  a  rude  journal  of  our  proceedings  during 
our  long  marches  of  upwards  of  1700  miles.  These  have 
at  last  grown  into  a  little  volume,  which  is  illustrated  with 
some  landscapes  and  military  places,  of  which  I  may 
venture  to  speak  in  high  terms,  since  they  are  not  from 
my  pencil,  but  that  of  my  brother  officer,  Captain  Kershaw 
of  the  13th  Light  lnfantr>'.  Burnes  is  of  opinion  that  the 
public  in  England  will  yet  feel  some  curiosity  about  Sinde 
and  Affghanistan,  even  after  the  appearance  of  ConoIIy's* 
works  and  his  own,  and  that  the  story  of  our  deeds,  though 
we  managed  to  have  but  one  fair  fight,  will  likewise  be 
interesting.  This  notion  has  induced  me  to  trouble  you 
with  a  letter,  and  to  say,  in  short,  that  I  propose  to  send 
my  production  to  England  overland  to  the  care  of  a  friend 
(as  1  cannot  myself  visit  my  native  land  before  1840),  and 
that  it  is  my  wish,  if  you  do  not  oppose  it,  that  he  should 
ofTcr  it  for  your  perusal  and  acceptance.  Should  you 
honour  it  by  deeming  it  worthy  of  publication,  my  corre- 
spondent will  be  authorized  to  treat  precisely  as  if  I  were 
present.  Whatever  you  may  consider  the  book  worth,  my 
friend  will  receive,  and  hand  over  to  you  the  manuscript 
and  plates  as  your  absolute  property.  I  may  mention,  by 
the  way,  that  I  made  my  first  appearance  as  an  author 
twelve  years  ago,  when  I  wrote  a  memoir  of  the  three 
campaigns  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell's  army  in  Ava.  The 
work  was  published  in  India,  and  may  never  perhaps  have 

*  '  A  Journey  to  the  North  of  India,  Overland  from  England,'  by  Lieut. 
A,  ConoUy,  who  was  murdered,  in  company  with  Lieut.  Stoddarti  at 
Bokhara  during  the  Afghan  war. 
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met  your  eye  ...  I  have  entitled  the  present  work  •  Per- 
sonal Narrative  of  the  Marches  of  the  Koval  Troops  of  the 
Army  of  the  Indus ' ;  but  it  will  be  best  to  let  it  speak  for 
itself.  I  am  at  present  returning  with  Sir  W.  T.  Cotton  to 
the  British  provinces,  where  it  is  probable  he  will  have  for 
some  time  the  command  of  the  army  in  Bengal ;  but  the 
safest  address  will  be  CapL  H.  Havelock,  H.  M.'s  13th 
Light  Infantry,  Bengal.  VVe  move  by  the  Kyber  Pass, 
and  I  propose  to  continue  my  journal  to  the  Sutlcgc  ;  but, 
aware  of  how  much  importance  dispatch  is  in  such  a 
matter,  I  intend  to  send  off  the  work  brought  up  to  the 
time  of  the  occupation  of  Cabool.  The  object  of  this  letter 
is  merely  to  mention  the  matter  to  you,  and  I  shall  feel 
honoured  by  a  line  in  reply, 

I  remain,  with  great  respect. 

H.  Havelock. 


I 


Mrs.  Jameson  proposed  to  Mr.  Murray  to  publish  a 
'Guide  to  the  Picturc-Gallcries  of  London.'  He  was 
willing  to  comply  with  her  request,  provided  she  sub- 
mitted her  manuscript  for  perusal  and  approval.  But  as 
she  did  not  comply  with  his  request,  Mr.  Murray  wrote  to 
her  as  follows : — 


Jokn  Murray  to  Mrs.  Jameson, 


My  dear  Madam, 


July  r4th,  1840. 


It  is  with  unfeigned  regret  that  I  perceive  that  you  and 
I  arc  not  likely  to  understand  each  other.  The  change 
from  a  Publisher,  to  whose  mode  of  conducting  business 
you  are  accustomed,  to  another  of  whom  you  have  heard 
merely  good  reports,  operates  something  like  second 
marriages,  in  which,  whatever  occurs  that  is  different 
from  that  which  was  experienced  in  the  first,  is  always 
considered  wrong  by  the  party  who  has  married  a  second 
time.  If,  for  a  particular  case,  you  have  been  induced  to 
change  your  physician,  you  should  not  take  oflTcnce,  or 
feel  even  surprise,  at  a  different  mode  of  treatment 


My  rule  is.  never  to  engage  in  the  publication  of  any 
workof  whicli  I  have  not  been  allowed  to  fomi  a  judgment 
of  its  merits  and  chances  of  success,  by  having  the  MSS. 
left  with  mc  a  reasonable  time,  in  order  to  form  such 
opinion  ;  and  from  this  habit  of  many  years'  exercise.  I 
confess  to  you  that  it  wilj  not,  even  upon  the  present 
occasion,  suit  mc  to  deviate. 

I  am  well  aware  that  you  would  not  wish  to  publish 
anything  dcrogator>'  to  the  high  reputation  which  you  havt 
so  deservedly  acquired  ;  but  Shakespeare,  Byron,  and  Scott 
have  written  works  that  do  not  sell  ;  and,  as  you  expect 
money  for  the  work  which  you  wish  to  allow  me  the 
honour  of  publishing,  how  am  1  to  judge  of  its  value  if  I 
am  not  previously  allowed  to  read  it? 

Mrs.  Jameson  at  length  submitted  her  work  for  Mr. 
Murray's  inspection  ;  and  after  some  negotiation,  her 
Guide-Book  was  purchased  for  ;C400 ;  Hampton  Court 
and  Windsor  being  included  in  the  *  Pictu re-Gal Icrics  of 
London.* 

Mr.  Murray  had  much  communication  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel  during  his  parliamcntarj'  career.  He  published  many 
of  Peel's  speeches  and  addresses — his  Address  to  the 
Students  of  Glasgow  University  ;  his  Speeches  on  the 
Irish  Disturbances  Bill,  the  Coercion  Bill,  the  Repeal  of 
the  Union,  and  the  Sugar  Bills — all  of  which  were  most 
carefully  revised  before  being  issued.  Sugar  had  become 
so  cloying  with  Sir  Robert,  that  he  refused  to  read  his 
speeches  on  the  subject.  "  I  am  so  sick  of  Sugar,"  he 
wrote  to  Murray,  "  and  of  the  eight  nights'  debate,  that 
I  have  not  the  courage  to  look  at  any  report  of  my 
speech — at  least  at  present."  When  an  effort  was  being 
made  to  assist  Mrs.  McLean,  «et  Landon  (L.  E.  L.).  wife  of 
Mr.  Maclean,  who  died  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Mr.  Murray 
applied  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  a  small  annual  pension ; 
and  she  was  immediately  assisted  with  £1$  per  annum, 
which  was  all  that  there  was  to  spare  at  the  time. 
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In  one  of  his  communications  to  Mr.  Murray,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  suggested  the  publication  of  a  '  Guide  Round 
London ': 

Sir  Robert  Peel  to  John  Murray, 

Whitehall,  July  7th,  1840. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  forgot  to  thank  you  for  the  last  edition  of  the  Hand- 
book, but  I  have  found  leisure  to  look  into  it,  and  have 
read  many  parts  of  it  with  great  interest.  It  is  really  a 
useful  and  amusing  work  for  those  who  do  not  travel.  Do 
not  you  think  that  a  very  interesting  work  might  be 
written,  to  be  entitled,  *A  Historical  Account  of  the 
Celebrated  Villas  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  London?*  I 
mean  rather  the  villas  that  have  been,  than  those  that  now 
exist  Look  at  Horace  Walpolc's  *  Song  on  Strawberry 
Hill.'  How  many  places  arc  there  mentioned  which  have 
historical  recollections  connected  with  them,  which  would 
be  worth  preserving  ?  There  must  be  always  great  interest 
about  the  localities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Metropolis. 
In  that  Song  alone  arc  mentioned  Gunnersbury,  Sion, 
Chiswick,  Strawberry  Hill,  Greenwich,  Marble  Hill,  Oat- 
lands,  Claremont,  Southcote.  You  might  add  VVanstead, 
Wimbledon,  Holland  House,  and  a  hundred  others — many 
with  very  curious  anecdotes  of  local  and  personal  history 
connected  with  them.  Perhaps  I  overrate  the  interest  with 
which  such  a  book  would  be  read.  I  certainly  do  not,  if 
it  would  equal  that  which  I  myself  read  the  account 
of  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  remarkable  in 
history,  but  the  traces  of  many  of  which  arc  fast  fading 
away  ;  such  as  Maisons,  Mcudon,  Sceaux.  Chantilly,  &c. 
Hampton  Court,  the  ancient  palace  at  Richmond,  Kew, 
and  others,  might  enter  into  the  work.  The  County 
Histories  would  furnish  a  substratum,  but  everything 
would  depend  upon  the  liveliness  and  accuracy  of  tlie 
details. 

Ever  truly  yours, 

Robert  Peel. 

The  Guide-Book  suggested  by  Sir  Robert  as  "  so 
valuable  "  was  commenced  by  the  late  Peter  Cunningham^ 
and  completed  after  his  death  by  Mr.  James  Thome. 
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The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  R.  Peel  to  John  Murray. 

July  or  August,  t84a 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  printer  must  be  descended  from  him  who  omitted 
not  from  the  seventh  Commandment,  and  finding  a  super- 
fluous "not"  in  his  possession,  is  anxious  to  find  a  place 
for  it. 

I  am  sorry  he  has  bestowed  it  upon  me,  and  has  made 
me  assure  my  constituents  that  I  do  uot  intend  to  support 
my  political  principles.  Pray  look  at  the  4th  line  of  the 
second  page  of  the  enclosed. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Robert  Peel. 

Notwithstanding  the  vehemence  of  party  spirit  during 
the  Reform  Bill  era^  the  Quarterly  Review  held  its  position 
as  one  of  the  higher  organs  of  criticism.  From  9000  to 
io,ocx:>  copies  were  circulated  quarterly.  Though  some  ol 
the  old  contributors  died,  or  disappeared,  new  and  some- 
times better  ones  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Quarterly. 
The  work  was  admirably  edited.  Lockhart  had  the  knack 
of  greatly  improving  the  articles  submitted  to  him.  By 
his  knowledge  of  language,  and  mastery  of  English  style, 
he  added  grace  and  point  to  even  the  best-written  papers, 
and  by  a  few  touches  he  would  develop  a  half-expressed 
thought,  and  give  life  and  spirit  to  tlie  solid  sense  of  a 
heavy  article.  He  did  this,  too,  without  unnecessary  cur- 
tailment, so  as  not  to  offend,  but  even  to  gratify  the 
authors  of  the  papers.  He  was  also  most  punctual  in 
his  correspondence  with  the  contributors;  nor  was  he  less 
prompt  in  the  publication  of  the  successive  numbers  of 
the  Quarterly  at  the  appointed  periods — so  different  from 
the  irregularity  of  its  appearance  in  the  time  of  his 
predecessor,  William  Gifford. 


^b^bHtaMidi 
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It  was  said  that  he  was  cold  and  unsympathetic  It 
lis  true  he  did  not  wear  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve,  nor 
was  he  addicted  to  saying  what  he  did  not  mean,  but  his 
heart  was  wami,  and  to  those  who  knew  him  best  he  was 
invariably  cordial,  genial,  and  unreserved,  Mr.  George 
Ticknor,  the  American,  in  one  of  his  visits  to  London,  in 
1838,  dined  at  Mr.  Murray's,  where  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  meeting  Mr.  Lockhart.  He  did  not  like  him,  because 
of  his  coldness  and  reserve.  Two  months  later,  Ticknor 
met  Lockhart  again  at  Sir  Roderick  Murchison's. 

"  The  dinner,"  said  Ticknor,  '*  was  at  the  ultra  West 
End,  so  that  I  thought  I  should  never  get  there.  The 
party,  however,  was  worth  the  trouble,  for  it  was  a  striking 
mixture  of  talent,  and  aristocracy,  and  fashion.  The  talent 
might  be  considered  as  represented  by  Sedgwick,  Lubbock 
— the  mathematician,  whom  I  liked  a  good  deal,— Lockhart, 
and  Murchison  ;  and  the  aristocracy  and  fashion  b3*  the 
haggard,  dried-up  Lady  Davy,  Sir  Charles  Dalbiac,  the 
Commander  of  the  Cavalry,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Roxburgh,  both  young,  handsome,  and  well-bred,  and  the 
Karl  of  Dartmouth,  who  renewed  an  acquaintance  I  had 
with  him  formerly  at  Rome,  and  invited  me  to  his  place  in 
Staffordshire.  It  was  all  quite  agreeable.  Even  Lockhart 
was  softened  by  the  society,  and  introduced  the  subject  of 
'  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,'  which  he  would  not  have  done 
if  he  had  not  been  very  amiable.  .  .  .  He  promised,  when 
he  should  be  in  the  country,  to  look  it  over,  and  if  he  finds 
it  what  he  expects  to  find  it,  to  give  it  to  some  person  who 
understands  Spanish  literature,  to  make  an  article  about  it. 
.  .  .  This  is  a  good  deal  ;  and  it  is  still  more  that  he  was 
really  good-humoured  about  it"  • 

In  1S39  Mr.  Murray,  out  of  regard  for  Mr.  I-ockhart, 
took  in  hand  an  illustrated  edition  of  his  '  Spanish  Ballads,' 
bestowing   upon    it    appropriate   embellishment,  .so  as   to 

•  The  article  did  appear  in  the  Quarierfy  (No.  127)  for  June  1839: 
uTitten  by  Richard  Ford,  one  of  the  best  known  Spanish  critics  of  the 
lime. 
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rescue  a  work  of  real  genius  from  comparative  obscurity. 
Mr,  Murray,  in  writing  to  tlie  author,  obser\'es:  "I  hope 
we  shall  produce  ifie  Book  of  ihc  Season  for  next  Christ- 
tnas." 

Specimens  of  the  new  edition  of  the  '  Spanish  Ballads  * 
were  sent  to  Mr.  Macvey  Napier,  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

Mr,  Macvey  Napier  to  John  Murray. 

Dec.  32Qd,  1840. 
"The  inspection  of  them  is  a  sufficient  salve  to  my  con- 
science, and  it  besides  enables  me  to  do  what  is  but  simple 
justice,  namely,  somewhat  to  heighten  the  commendations 
which  the  writer  of  the  articles  has  bestowed  upon  their 
extraordinary  beauty — I  say  transcendent — of  their  illustra- 
tions. I  never  liave  seen  anything  approaching  to  them, 
and  shall  say  so ;  and  I  shall  moreover  be  sincerely  glad  if 
T  shall  be  in  any  way— however  slightly — aiding  in  directing 
the  public  attention  to  so  expensive  a  publication.  It 
really  does  high  honour  to  British  Art,  and  to  the  British 
Press." 

Among  Mr.  Lockhart's  new  contributors  to  the  Quarterly 
was  Lord  Ashley,  aftenvards  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  He 
wrote  the  article  (No.  1 14)  on  the  Factory  System.  On  the 
Editor  sending  him  the  usual  draft  for  the  contribution. 
Lord  Ashley  returned  it,  with  the  words :  "  I  owe»  as  a 
Conser\ative,  such  a  tribute  to  the  Quarterly,  and  to 
Murray  personally,  for  his  unvaried  liberality  on  all 
occasions  towards  myself,  that  I  cannot  accept  it."  On 
a  later  occasion  Lord  Ashley  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray  from 
Brighton : — 


Lord  Ashley  to  John  Murray. 

Jon.  5th.  1839L 

"  The  state  of  the  factory  districts  is  such  that  I  really 
believe  the  blasphemous  ravings  of  Stephens  and  Oastler 
will  beget  a  bloody  fanaticism.     You  will  obscr\'e  that  all 
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their  ferocious  and  devilish  meetings  are  opened  by  hymns 
and  prayer ;  and  then  they  proceed  to  break,  in  spirit  and 
in  words  (as  yet  they  arc  afraid  of  deeds)  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  Bible,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation.  But  they  have 
learned  sedition  from  the  lips  of  the  Queen's  ministers, 
and  blasphemy  from  their  tutor  O'Connell-  So  we  need 
not  wonder  at  their  proficiency." 

A  subsequent  article  on  the  same  subject  called  forth 
the  following  criticism  from  Sir  Francis  Head  : — 


Sir  Francis  Head  to  John  Murray^ 

2  Upper  Hyde  Park  Street,  June  26th,  1842. 

My  son  will  be  quite  proud  at  receiving  i\\G  first  copy  of 
the  new  Qttarterly^  the  only  one,  I  believe,  that  can  go  to 
India  by  to-morrow's  mail.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you  for  your  great  kindness  in  sending  it. 

I  have  been  peeping  into  it,  and  \i  the  gaudy  debauchery 
of  Paris,  as  detailed  in  Art.  No.  I,  be  contrasted  with  the 
dark  picture  described  by  Lord  Ashley,  and  alluded  to  in 
Art  6.  it  must.  I  think,  be  admitted  that  the  outside  of  this 
world  has  no  more  right  to  be  shocked  at  the  immorality 
of  the  itiside,  than  the  pot,  many  years  ago,  had  to  complain 
of  the  complexion  of  the  kettle. 

I  happened  the  other  day,  as  I  was  following  a  stream 
through  the  country,  to  ride  by  a  silk  factor>'  worked  by 
boys  and  girls,  and.  from  the  little  I  heard  and  saw.  merely 
eft  passant,  I  think  I  could  convince  you,  that  in  spite  of 
Lord  Ashley's  popular  speech,  the  Devil  passes  many  more 
hours  above  ground  than  beloWy  and  if  you  were  to  ask  him, 
I  believe  he  would  tell  you,  with  a  grin,  that  many  who 
wear  silk  are  no  better  than  those  who  make  it  It  is  the 
fashion  just  now  to  be  shocked  at  the  idea  of  a  boy  and 
girl  sitting  cross-legged  in  the  same  "cirne  "  while  they  are 
being  raised  from  the  bottom  of  a  mine,  and  yet  their  thin 
begrimed  faces  would  probably  blush  if  they  could  see  one 
of  our  dandies  and  damsels  waltzing  together,  and  though 
we  are  all  horrified  even  at  the  description  of  a  poor  miner's 
daughter  working  in  deshabille  in  utter  darkness  many 
fathoms  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  what  would  sht\ 
poor  exiiausted  creature,  say,  if  suddenly  rising  through 
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the  floor  at  Almack's,  she  were  to  see  before  her  hundreds 
of  fine  London  ladies,  with  stark-naked  backs  and  shoulders 
illumined  by  half  a  thousand  wax  candles? 

God  bless  you,  my  dear  Sir, 

Believe  me  always  to  remain 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

F.  B.  Head. 


The  year  1839  was  an  alarming  one.  The  factory  dis- 
tricts were  in  a  blaze.  Stephens  was  tried  at  Chester,  and 
sentenced  to  eighteen  months'  imprisonment.  The  Chartists 
proclaimed  their  doctrine  of  physical  force  by  which  to 
assert  their  rights.  Feargus  O'Connor  announced  the 
"sacred  month;"  "plug-drawing"  commenced,  and  a  crowd 
of  hungry  people,  who  had  left  their  work,  wandered  from 
Lancashire  into  Yorkshire,  and  were  met  and  dispersed  at 
Leeds  by  the  troops  under  Prince  George  of  Cambridge. 
There  were  Chartist  riots  at  Llanidloes,  Birmingham,  and 
Newcastle.  Frost  came  down  with  his  army  of  armed 
colliers,  and  attacked  the  Westgate  Arms  Inn  at  Newport. 
A  small  body  of  infantry  were  in  the  inn,  protecting  the 
magistrates,  and  after  the  Riot  Act  had  been  read,  the 
Chartists  were  driven  off,  leaving  eight  of  their  number 
dead.  Frost  and  others  were  apprehended,  and  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  life.  At  the  same  time  Feargus 
O'Connor  was  arrested,  on  a  judge's  warrant,  for  seditious 
conspiracy,  and  was  tried  at  York.  During  the  same  year 
the  Anti-Corn  Law  Agitation  began. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  mind  of  Thomas  Carlyle 
was  moved,  and  he  proposed  to  write  an  article  for  the 
Quiirierfy  Review  on  The  Working  Classes.  He  had  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Lockhart  on  the  subject,  and  found 
him,  as  he  says,  "a  person  of  sense,  good-breeding,  even 
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kindness,  and  great  consentaneity  of  opinion  with  myself 
on  the  matter.'*  Lockhart  requested  that  the  MS.  might 
be  left  with  him  for  a  week,  to  which  Carlyle  consented. 
The  article  was  full  of  strong,  outspoken  words,  in  the 
style  of  Carlyle,  and  was  certainly  not  such  a  paper  as 
Quarterly  reviewers  were  accustomed  to  read  ;  the  writer 
found  fault  with  Parliament  and  its  palaver,  the  Con- 
stabulary, the  Poor  Law  Bill,  the  Irish,  Radicalism,  and 
the  Corn  Laws,  Lockhart  "  returned  it,"  says  Carlyle, 
"seemingly  not  without  reluctance,  saying  he  dared  not y 
It  was  afterwards  published  separately,  as  a  pamphlet, 
under  the  title  of  'Chartism,'  with  the  motto,  "It  never 
smokes  but  there  is  fire." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  Mr.  Lockhart  went  down 
to  Rokcby  to  see  his  friend  Mr.  Morritt,  an  occasional 
contributor  to  the  Quarterly.  While  there  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Murray,  then  at  Leamington  : — 


Mr.  Lockhart  to  John  Murray. 

September  24th,  1S39. 

"This  morning  our  party  had  a  sad  loss  in  the  departure 
of  Lord  Brouj^ham.  who  drank  very  little  wine,  no  cham- 
pagne, but  kept  us  all  in  a  roar  until  long  past  midnight. 
Murchison  would  have  died  if  he  had  heard  Brougham  on 
the  philosophers  of  Birmingham.  I  expected  a  frank  for 
this,  but  he  started  by  5  A.M.  Morritt  has  just  finished 
'  Hallam's  Literature.'  He  is  in  raptures  with  it,  and  says 
such  a  book,  forty  years  ago,  would  have  been  beyond 
all  price  for  the  direction  of  his  studies.  He  is  going  to 
interleave  his  copy  and  annotate  largely." 


Lockhart  next  writes  from  Milton-Lockhart  to  Murray, 
who  was  still  at  Leamington,  that  he  had  not  yet  received 
Croker's  annotations. 
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Mr.  Lockliart  to  John  Murray. 

September  19th,  1839, 

"  They  may  afford  me  some  useful  hints,  though  I  care 
little  for  his  general  criticism  on  any  article  or  number, 
inasmuch  as  he  is,  and  you  know  it,  absolutely  incapable 
of  seein{j  anything  but  faults  in  any  work  of  any  living 
writer,  excepting  himself  and  his  own  immediate  con- 
nexions. .  .  Head  has,  in  his  revise,  improved  his  article,* 
and  he  has  now  by  him  my  suggestions  for  a  second 
re-touching.  I  hope  he  may  prove  more  manageable  this 
time  than  he  was  the  last ;  but,  whether  or  no,  the  paper 
is  most  powerful,  and  must  produce,  if  they  will  read  it.  a 
painfully  destructive  eflfect  upon  the  Government,  which 
seems  on  all  sides  to  be  approaching  the  ue  plus  ultra  of 
imbecility  and  consequent  contempt.  Depend  upon  it, 
they  cannot  go  on  through  another  session.  The  Court, 
their  only  stronghold,  is  woefully  weakened  by  this 
Hastings'  story  in  its  final  (if  final?)  exposition,  and 
will  not  dare  to  oppose  itself  again  to  the  Conscr\'ativc 
strength." 

Ortobcr  a6ih,  1839. 

'*  Ford  writes  from  Paris,  and  wants  to  write  a  paper  on 
the  Daguerreotype,  but  I  think  that  should  come  from  a 
scientific  hand.  Oh  !  if  we  had  but  a  first-rate  man  of 
business,  who  could  and  would  write  clearly  and  briefly — 
a  riayfair  or  a  Davy,  or  a  Brougham,  with  all  his  blunders 
and  superficialities !  any  hand  that  could  command  atten- 
tion and  give  pleasure  with  instruction,  however  imperfect 
Our  Whewells,  Brcwsters,  Lyells,  &c.,  arc  all  heavy, 
clumsy  performers ;  all  mere  professors,  hot  about  little 
detached  controversies,  but  incapable  of  carrying  the  world 
with  them  in  large  comprehensive  resumh  of  the  actual 
progress  achieved  by  the  combined  efforts  of  themselves 
and  all  their  rivals.  ,  .  I  have  an  offer  from  a  first-rate 
Oxford  hand  on  the  life  and  works  of  Aristotle  ;  or  rather, 
my  proposal  of  one  has  been  favourably  received.  The 
Edinlmrgh  and   the   Quarterly   have   both  had    much  of 

"  Head^s  article  on  'British  Fohcy '  appeared  in  No.  128  of  the 
Quarterly^  publishttl  in  October  1839. 


Plato,  but  neither  ever  had  one  single  article  on  the 
Stag>*nte,  the  clearest  and  deepest  of  all  human  minds 
except  Shakespeare  and  Homer ;  who  writes  with  equal 
success  on  Moral  and  Natural  Philosophy,  the  master  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  whose  conquests  were  nothing  to  his 
own,  cither  in  extent  or  duration  ;  above  all,  the  grand 
enemy  of  all  mystery  and  humbug  in  every  department  of 
thought  and  writing." 

Sir  John  Barrow  continued  a  staunch  friend  and   sup- 
porter to  the  end  : — 


Sir  yokn  Barrow  to  John  Murray. 

December  i6th,  1840. 
1  shall  always  feel  disposed  to  meet  your  and  Mr. 
Lockhart's  wishes  in  doing  anything  I  can  for  the  Quarterly 
RCi'ietVy  notwithstanding  your  late  abominable  article  on 
such  a  person  as  Carlylc,  which  every  one  condemns.* 
Australia  is,  and  has  been,  a  great  hobby  of  mine,  and 
I  think  there  is  now  ample  grotmd  for  a  general  view  of 
the  whole  of  that  great  continent  and  New  Zealand,  as 
well  as.  a  few  words  on  Falkland  Islands,  more  neglected 
than  they  ought  to  be.  But  Old  Age,  cold  weather,  and 
want  of  materials  almost  friglitcn  one  from  undertaking  it 
Statistical  accounts  I  may  perhaps  get  from  the  Colonial 
Office  and  other  quarters;  but  I  should  wish  to  have 
Colonel  Collins'  account  of  the  first  convicts  that  landed 
at  Botany  Bay,  a  curious  journal  of  transactions ;  and 
it  will  also  be  curious  to  compare  the  first  beginnings 
with  the  present  state  of  New  Holland,  a  specimen  of 
the  rise  and  progress  uf  kingdoms  and  nations.  Phillip's 
(Governor)  account  would  also  be  acceptable.  But  I  will 
inquire  for  them,  and  sec  what  I  can  get. 

Yours  truly, 

John  BARROW.f 

•  The  article  on  Carlyle's  works  was  written  by  the  Rev.  VV.  Sewell, 
and  appeared  in  No.  132,  September  1S40. 

t  Sir  John  Barrow's  article  on  the  Australian  Colonies  appeared  in 
No,  136,  June  1841. 
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While  Sir  John  Barrow  w-as  busy  with  his  article  on 
Australia,  Mr.  Murray  received  a  long  and  interesting 
letter  from  his  friend  Charles  J.  Latrobe,  first  Governor  of 
Port  Phillip,  now  South  Australia.  His  account  of  the 
infant  scttlcmcnl  strangely  contrasts  with  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  great  and  important  offshoot  of  the  Colonial 
power  of  Great  Britain.  After  expressing  his  thanks  for 
the  literary  treasures  which  Mr.  Murray  had  presented 
to  him  and  Mrs.  Lalrobe,  he  proceeded  : — 

Mr.  Latrobe  to  Jo/m  Murray, 

December  15th,  iS4a 
You,  my  dear  Sir,  have  never  been  transported  16,000 
miles  from  civilization,  and  cannot  imagine  what  it  Ls  to 
be  cast  so  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  thousand  daily 
means  of  improvement  and  enjoyment  which  they  possess 
who  breathe  the  air  of  Europe  ;  you  therefore  cannot  know 
the  pleasure  we  experience  when  we  feel  that,  so  far 
removed,  there  is  still  a  chain  connecting  us  with  the  old 
country  which  vibrates  occasionally,  and  proves  to  us  that 
we  are  at  least  upon  the  surface  cf  the  same  planet  with 
our  kind  and  kindred.  I  have  called  our  present  position 
Exile,  and  so  it  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  VVe  may 
be  content  with  it,  but  still  we  look  fonvard  steadily  to  its 
termination  some  bright  day.  I  hope  you  have  never  done 
us  the  despite  to  count  us  as  Emigrants.  No,  no;  I  do 
not  exactly  say  that  I  would  rather  be  hung  in  England 
than  die  in  Australia  ;  but  still,  I  deprecate  the  latter 
event,  if  so  please  God.  .  .  Society  here  is.  of  course,  as  you 
may  suppose,  in  its  infancy.  The  arts  and  sciences  are 
unborn.  Nature  itself  seems  to  be  only  in  her  swaddling 
clothes.  The  natives,  for  their  part,  look  like  a  race  of 
beings  that  were  never  intended  to  be  swaddled  at  all,  and 
you  are  almost  surprised  at  discovering  that  he  or  she  is 
not  marsupial,  like  the  other  wild  animals  upon  the  same 
uncouth  continent.  The  main  interest  here  in  ever\'thing 
con.sists  in  the  oddity,  and  odd  enough  ever>*thing  is,  if 
that  be  to  your  taste;  but  there  is  but  little  variety,  and 
one  soon  tires  of  any  monstrosity.  Meanwhile  English, 
and  I  should  say  Britisli,  j>crsevcrancc  and  industry-  arc 
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effecting  their  usual  marvels ;  and,  in  spite  of  many  dis- 
advantages, the  Colony  of  Port  Phillip  is  advancing 
physically  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  This  may  be 
gathered  from  the  public  prints,  maugre  their  Ues  and  their 
fustian.  My  position  thus  far  has  been  a  singular  one, 
and  not  without  its  difficulties ;  but  I  have  scrambled 
forward  with  as  good  courage  as  I  could  muster,  not 
troubling  myself  much  about  difficulties  that  might  be  in 
advance,  but  just  grappling  with  that  of  to-day,  sometimes 
removing  it  according  to  rule  and  square,  and  sometimes 
jumping  over  it.  My  people  are  rapidly  increasing  in 
number,  a  good-natured,  busy,  speculative,  impatient  set. 
giving  me  three  cheers  one  day  and  abusing  me  like  a 
pickpocket  the  next,  with  equally  poor  reasons  for  their 
praise  or  their  blame.  Recent  intelhgence  from  home 
seems  to  point  to  the  probability  of  this  Colony  being 
separated  from  New  South  Wales  before  long.  Mrs. 
Latrobe  has  not  been  over  strong  since  her  arrival  in  these 
regions  of  the  globe,  though  enjoying  good  general  health. 
1  am  not  quite  sure  that  standing  with  the  head  downwards 
(as  you  know  we  are  all  obliged  to  do  here)  suits  the  female 
constitution,  though  one  gets  wonderfully  used  to  it  after 
the  first  month's  trial.  We  live  in  tolerable  tranquillity, 
despite  our  pre-eminence,  in  a  pretty  cottage  about  a  mile 
out  of  Melbourne,  which  is  really  becoming  a  town.  .  . 
[  had  the  common  sense  to  start  at  once  with  the  deter- 
mination that  whatever  my  supposed  position  and  liabilities 
might  be,  so  long  as  Her  Majesty's  Government  neither 
gave  me  a  house  nor  the  means  of  keeping  an  open  one, 
I  would  not  pretend  to  do  so  to  please  the  little  world 
around  mc.  A  man  with  a  fortune  may  spend  it,  and  ruin 
himself,  to  please  people,  if  he  think  proper  ;  but.  having 
no  fortune,  I  could  not  even  do  that  Con.scquently.  I  drew 
my  line  at  once.  Persons  arriving  in  the  Colony  with 
letters  from  any  dear  friend,  I  welcome  with  all  my  heart, 
and  show  them  every  attention  in  my  power ;  while  to 
gentlemen  who  arrive  with  lithographed  letters  of  recom- 
mendation from  the  Colonial  Office,  pronouncing  their 
eulogy  in  set  phrase  and  form,  I  show  them  the  door. 
Que  /aire  f  I  want  to  get  back  in  due  time  to  see  you 
again  in  Albemarle  Street,  and  to  sec  something  that  dates 
further  back  than  the  year  1834.  What  you  wrote  to  me 
Asia  Minor  quite  made   my  heart 
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ache.  When  shall  I  discover  an  ancient  city,  or  see  one  ? 
.  .  .  And  now,  my  dear  Mr.  Murray,  believe  that  on  this 
side  of  the  world  people  have  warm  hearts  as  well  as  in 
your  own,  and  that  we  are  not  tempted  to  forget  those 
who,  like  yourself,  have  always  treated  us  with  kind- 
ness and  great  indulgence.  Your  worthy  friend,  Sir  John 
Franklin,  now  and  then  writes  me  a  friendly  line.  He  is 
quite  well.  Lady  F.  is  off  to  Adelaide.  Ross  is  off  to  the 
South  Pole  ;  we  have  not  seen  him. 

Ever,  my  dear  Sir, 

Your  faithful  Friend  and  Servant, 

C.  J.  Latrobe. 


(     459    ) 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

MURRAY'S     'HANDBOOKS.' 

No  account  of  Mr.  Murray's  career  would  be  complete 
without  some  mention  of  the  •  Handbooks/  with  which  his 
name  has  been  for  sixty  years  associated  ;  for  though  this 
series  was  in  reality  the  invention  of  his  sonj  it  was  Mr. 
Murray  who  provided  the  means  and  encouragement  for 
the  execution  of  the  scheme,  and  by  his  own  experience 
was  instrumental  in  ensuring  its  success. 

An  article  written  by  the  present  Mr.  Murray  has  formed 
the  basis  of  this  chapter,  but  the  information  contained 
therein  has  been  supplemented  by  extracts  from  several 
unpublished  letters  written  by  him  during  his  travels  in 
Europe,  while  he  was  writing  or  revising  the  '  Handbooks.' 

It  would  perhaps  be  impossible  to  say  what  was  the 
origin  of  the  idea  of  guide-books  for  travellers  ;  so  far  back 
as  1817  we  have  seen  Mr.  Hobhouse,  after  commenting 
on  the  inadequate  character  of  most  books  of  European 
travel,  writing  from  Italy  : — 

•'  If  any  one  writes  a  book  of  travels  without  telling  the 
truth  about  the  masters  and  the  subjects  in  this  most  un- 
fortunate country,  he  dcserx'es  more  than  damnation  and  a 
dull  sale,  and  I  trust  you  will  take  care  he  has  a  niche  in 
your  temple  of  infamy,  the  Quarterly.  If  any  but  a  gentle- 
man, and  a  scholar,  and  an  accomplished  man  in  every 
way  presumes  to  hazard  such  an  undertaking,  '  be  ready,' 
Mr.  Murray,  'with  all  your  thunderbolts  to  dash  him  to 
pieces.' 
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"  There  is  a  wide  field  of  glory  open  for  any  and  for 
alt  answering  the  above  description  :  but  it  would  perhaps 
be  almost  impossible  to  find  the  requisite  variety  of 
acquirement  and  talent  in  one  individual.  The  work 
should  be  done  like  a  cyclopede  dictionary,  by  depart- 
ments." 

In  later  years  Mrs.  Starke  made  a  beginning,  but  her 
works  were  very  superficial  and  inadequate,  and  after 
personally  testing  them  on  their  own  ground.  Mr.  John 
Murray  wrote  from  Munich,  in  September  1831  : — 

••  I  am  ver>'  sorry  to  find  that  Mrs.  Starke  has  been 
so  precipitate  in  reprinting  her  bfK:)k.  The  errors  in  the 
German  part  of  it  arc  innumerable,  and  I  have  taken  great 
pains,  ever  since  I  first  went  abroad  to  collect  information, 
to  improve  it.  A  new  and  very  much  improved  edition  of 
Rcichardt  has  recently  been  published.  Would  it  be  worth 
translating,  do  you  think?  The  last  edition,  published 
by  Leigh,  is  perfectly  detestable— errors  in  almost  ex^xy 
line." 

lie  the  origin,  however,  what  it  may,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  its  development  in  its  present  familiar  form  is 
due  to  the  present  Mr.  Murray,  who  writes  : — * 

"  Since  so  nianj'  thousands  of  persons  have  profited  by 
these  books,  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  the  public  to 
learn  their  origin,  and  the  cause  which  led  me  to  prepare 
them.  Having  from  my  early  youth  been  possessed  by  an 
ardent  desire  to  travel,  my  very  indulgent  father  acceded 
to  my  request,  on  condition  that  I  should  prepare  myself 
by  mastering  the  language  of  the  countr>'  I  was  to  travel 
in.  Accordinglj',  in  1829.  having  brushed  up  my  German, 
I  first  set  foot  on  the  Continent  at  Rotterdam,  and  my 
*  Handbook  ^ot  Holland'  gives  the  results  of  my  personal 
observations  and  private  .studies  of  that  wonderful  countrj*. 

'*  At  that  time  such  a  thing  as  a  Guide-book  for 
Germany,    France,  or    Spain    did   not    exist      The   only 


•  Sec  Murray^s  MajasiMe^  Nov.  i88g. 
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Guides  deserving  the  name  were :  Ebel,  for  Switzerland  ; 
Boyce.  for  Belgium  ;  and  Mrs.  Starke  for  Italy.  Hers 
was  a  work  of  real  utility,  because,  amidst  a  singular 
medley  of  classical  lore,  borrowed  from  Lempricrc's 
Dictionary,  inteni'oven  with  details  regulating  the  charges 
in  washing-bills  at  Sorrento  and  Naples,  and  an  elaborate 
theory  on  the  origin  of  Devonshire  Cream,  in  which  she 
proves  that  it  was  brought  by  Phcenician  colonists  from 
Asia  Minor  into  the  West  of  England,  it  contained  much 
practioil  information  gathered  on  the  spot.  But  I  set  forth 
for  the  North  of  Europe  unprovided  with  any  guide,  ex- 
cepting a  few  manuscript  notes  about  towns  and  inns,  &c„ 
in  Holland,  furnished  me  by  my  good  friend  Dr.  Somcr- 
villc,  husband  of  the  learned  Mrs,  .Somcrville.  These  were 
of  the  greatest  use.  Sorry  was  I  when,  on  landing  at 
Hamburg,  I  found  myself  destitute  of  such  friendly  aid. 
It  was  this  that  impressed  on  my  mind  the  value  of 
practical  information  gathered  on  the  spot,  and  I  set  to 
work  to  collect  for  myself  all  the  facts,  information, 
statistics,  &c.,  which  an  English  tourist  would  be  likely  to 
rc<pnre  or  find  useful.  I  travelled  thus,  note-book  in  hand, 
and  whether  in  the  street,  the  Eilzvagen,  or  the  Picture 
Gallery,  I  noted  down  ever>'  fact  as  it  occurred.  These 
note-books  (of  which  I  possess  many  dozens)  were  emptied 
out  on  my  return  home,  arranged  in  Routes,  along  with  such 
other  information  as  I  could  gather  on  History,  Archi- 
tecture, Gcologj',  and  other  subjects  suited  to  a  traveller's 
need  ;  and.  finally,  I  submitted  them  to  my  father.  He 
had  known  nothing  of  my  scheme,  but  thought  my  work 
worth  publishing,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  'Handbook,'  a 
title  applied  by  him  for  the  first  time  to  an  English  book. 
But  these  Routes  would  have  been  of  compaiptively  little 
value,  except  for  the  principle  and  plan  upon  which  they 
were  laid  down.  I  had  to  consult  the  wants  and  con- 
venience of  travellers  in  the  order  and  arrangement  of  my 
facts.  Arriving  at  a  city  like  Berlin,  I  had  to  find  out  what 
was  really  worth  seeing  there,  to  make  a  selection  of  such 
objects,  and  to  tell  how  best  to  see  them,  avoiding  the 
ordinary  practice  of  local  Guide-books,  which,  in  inflated 
language,  cram  in  everything  that  can  possibly  be  said — 
not  bewildering  my  readers  by  describing  all  that  might  be 
seen — and  using  the  most  condensed  and  simplest  style  in 
description  of  special  objects.     I  made  it  my  aim  to  point 
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out  things  peculiar  to  the  spot,  or  which  might  be  better 
seen  there  than  elsewhere.  Having  drawn  up  my  Routes, 
and  having  had  them  roughly  set  in  type,  I  proceeded  to 
test  them  by  lending  them  to  friends  about  to  travel,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  verified  or  criticised  on  the  spot 
I  did  not  begin  to  publish  until  after  several  successive 
journeys  and  temporary  residences  in  Continental  cities, 
and  after  I  had  not  only  traversed  beaten  Routes,  but 
explored  various  districts  into  which  my  countrymen  had 
not  yet  penetrated. 

*•  I  bt^an  my  travels  not  only  before  a  single  railway  had 
been  begun,  but  while  North  Germany  was  yet  ignorant  of 
Macadam.  The  high  road  from  Hamburg  to  Berlin,  except 
the  first  16  miles,  which  had  been  engineered  and  macadam- 
ised by  an  uncle  of  mine  by  way  of  example  to  the  depart- 
ments of  Fonts  ct  Chauss^es,  wasamerc  wheel  track  in  the 
deep  sand  of  Brandenburg.  The  postilion  who  drove  tlic 
miscalled  Schuelipost  had  to  choose  for  himself  a  devious 
course  amidst  the  multitude  of  ruts  and  big  boulders  of 
which  the  sand  was  full,  and  he  consumed  two  days  and  a 
night  on  the  dreary  journey.  In  those  days  the  carriage 
of  that  country  (the  Stuhkvagen)  was  literally  a  pliable 
basket  on  wheels,  seated  across,  which  bent  in  conformity 
with  the  ruts  and  stones  it  had  to  pass  over.  ...  I  was  among 
the  first  tu  descend  thu  Danube  from  Pesth  to  Orsova  below 
Belgrade,  near  the  spot  where  the  river,  having  previously 
spread  out  to  a  width  of  five  miles,  is  compelled  to  contract  60 
300  or  400  yards,  in  order  to  rush  through  a  narrow  gorge,  or 
defile,  split  right  tlirough  the  range  of  the  Carpiathians,  for 
its  escape  towards  the  Black  Sea.  In  a  timber  barge  I 
swept  over  the  reefs  and  whirlpools  in  its  bed,  not  yet  fit 
for  steamers  to  pass,  admiring  the  wondrous  precipiccii 
descending  vertically  to  the  water's  edge,  as  far  as  to  the 
Iron  Gate.  All  this  is  described  for  the  first  time  in  my 
Handbook,  as  well  as  the  *  writing  on  the  wall '  left  by  the 
Romans  under  Trajan,  in  the  shape  of  two  rows  of  put-lock 
holes,  continued  for  12  miles  along  the  face  of  the  precipice, 
made  for  the  wooden  balcony  road  by  which  the  invincible 
Romans  had  rendered  this  '  impasse '  passable  and  practi- 
cable for  their  armies.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  from 
the  days  of  Barbarian  invasion  which  s^vept  away  the  road, 
none  other  existed  on  this  spot  until  1834-35,  when  the 
Austrian    Government    blasted   a  highway   through    the 
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limestone  cliff  along;  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  My 
explorations  ended  at  the  Turkish  frontier  of  Wallachia, 
which  was  not  to  be  overstepped  in  those  days  without  the 
penalty  of  six  weeks  in  quarantine.  I  had  already  passed 
the  Hungarian  military  frontier,  and  its  line  of  outposts 
like  our  coastguard,  and  had  penetrated  into  Carinthia  and 
Camiola,  where  I  visited  the  almost  unknown  cave  of 
Adclsbcrg,  with  its  subterannean  lakes  and  fish  without 
eyes,  and  I  descended  the  quicksilver  mine  of  Idria,  in 
which  it  is  death  to  work  more  than  six  hours  in  a  week 
underground.  I  have  especial  pleasure  in  remembering 
that  the  first  description,  in  English,  of  the  Dolovtiie 
Mountains  of  Tyrol  not  a  scientific  one  (Murchison  and 
Sedgwick  were  before  me),  appeared  in  my  '  South 
Germany/  first  edition.  I  explored  those  scenes  of 
grandeur  in  company  with  a  geological  friend  in  1831-32. 
Thousands  of  my  countrymen  now  folloiv  my  advice  and 
my  footsteps  yearly." 


r 


While  the  younger  Mr.  Murray  was  the  originator  and 
author  of  the  well-known  *  Guides/  it  is  to  hLs  father  that 
the  familiar  name  of  *  Handbook '  is  due.  as  well  as  the 
uniform   red  cover   which   has  become  the  badge  of  the 

ritish  traveller. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  John  Murray's  letters 
home  tell  their  own  tale,  and  any  comment  on  them  would 
be  superfluous.  In  these  days,  when  every  accessible  comer 
of  Europe  may  be  said  to  have  a  special  literature  of  its 
own,  it  is  interesting  to  look  back  and  realize  what  were  the 
difliculties  and  discomforts  which  beset  a  traveller  half  a 
century  ago. 

It  is  further  interesting  to  note  that  the  '  Handbooks '  were 
not  the  work  of  a  mere  stay-at-home  student,  but  of  one 
who  determined  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  acquiring  a 
personal  knowledge  of  the  districts  he  was  engaged  in 
describing. 

Mr.  Murray's  companions  on  his  principal  journeys  were 
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Mr.  Wm.  Broclccdon,  the  artist,  or  Mr.  Torrie,  a  nephew  of 
Professor  Jamieson,  whose  Geological  lectures  Mr.  Murray 
had  attended  while  a  student  at  Edinbui^h  University. 

These  extracts  have  been  selected  as  being  fair  specimens 
of  a  large  mass  of  correspondence,  written  by  Mr.  John 
Murray  to  his  family  during  his  journeys  abroad. 


Bordeaux,  H6icl  dc  France,  July  9th,  183a 

"  My  first  halt  after  Marseilles  was  made  at  Aix  ;  the 
place  is  not  interesting,  but  the  neighbourhood  is,  from  a 
Geological  point  of  view,  which  was  my  object  in  remaining 
there  a  night  and  a  day.  ...  A  walk  of  about  a  league 
all  the  way  up  hill  under  a  /rh grand  sole U,  brought  me  to 
the  scene  of  action,  a  mine  from  which  gj'psum  is  extracted 
for  making  plastcr-of-Paris.  I  descended  and  remained 
sometime  in  the  subterranean  passages,  which  I  found 
agreeably  cool.  I  was  told  by  the  workmen  that  the  place 
was  quite  overrun  with  mice,  which  is  curious,  considering 
that  their  only  means  of  support  consists  in  the  droppings 
of  oil  from  the  lamps  of  the  miners,  and  an  accidental  crust 
of  bread  skilfuUj-  extracted  from  the  pocket  of  a  jacket  by 
chance  thrown  off  to  facilitate  the  labours  of  its  owner. 
From  these  quarries,  which  were  explored  two  years  ago  by 
Messrs.  Murchison  and  Lyell,  I  procured  some  curious 
specimens  of  fossil  fish  and  insects,  which  I  am  bringing 
aJong  with  me.  .  .  ." 

Venice,  August  7th.  1851. 

".  .  .  Last  night  I  made  an  excursion  to  the  Armenian 
convent  on  the  Island  of  San  Lazzaro,  to  visit  the  Padre 
Pasqitale  Aucher,  he  had  not  by  any  means  foi^otten  you, 
and  asked  very  kindly  after  you.  He  conducted  us  over 
the  convent,  showing  us  the  library  in  which  Lord  Byron 
used  to  receive  his  lessons  from  him.  He  has  recently  had 
for  pupils  Lord  and  I-ady  William  Russell,  to  the  former 
he  has  dedicated  a  translation  of  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost  * 
which  he  has  recently  made,  and  which  has  been  printed  at 
the  press  of  the  convent.  This  he  also  showed  to  us.  I 
should  fear  that  this,  though  perhaps  a  useful,  is  not  a  very 
profitable  part  of  the  establishment.     He  lastly  brought  us 
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seats  in  the  neat  little  garden,  which  has  been  formed  in  the 
space  enclosed  by  the  cloisters  (here  coffee  and  lemonade 
was  prepared  for  us),  entertaining  us  in  the  meantime  with 
his  very  agreeable  conversation.  He  continues  to  speak 
English  very  well,  and  is  warm  in  praiseof  the  whole  nation, 
with  the  exception  of  Lady  Morgan,  who  has  tugged  him 
into  Iier  'Italy'  rather  unceremoniously.  One  occurrence 
only  he  said  had  given  him  annoyance  during  his  visit 
to  London,  that  was  the  being  mistaken  for  one  of  the 
witnesses  against  the  Queen,  whose  trial  was  going  on  at 
the  time  :  considering  the  Father's  reverend  station,  together 
with  the  gravity  of  his  long  beard,  this  was  a  most  unlucky 
mistake.  However  he  was  enabled  to  make  it  understood 
that  though  he  came  from  Venice,  he  was  not  asked  to 
leave,  and  had  no  knowledge  of  the  business.  He  is 
aware  that  a  preface  was  written  by  Lord  Byron  for  the 
Armenian  Grammar :  it  was  suppressed  at  Father  Pasquale's 
request  because  it  contained  some  very  strong  passages 
against  the  Sultan,  the  Sovereign  of  his  native  country,  who 
might  easily  have  retorted  on  his  friends  and  kindred  for 
such  an  insult.  He  has  given  me  a  copy  of  his  Armenian 
Milton  for  you,  together  with  his  own  portrait.  He  received 
us  with  a  kindness  and  good  nature  which  was  the  more 
remarkable,  as  he  is,  I  fancy,  vsTy  much  pestered  with  visits 
from  English  people,  and  especially  in  our  case,  as  I  found 
that  our  visit  was  paid  at  an  hour  when,  by  the  convent 
regulations,  the  door  ought  to  have  been  shut,  and  at  last 
he  was  obliged  fairly  to  turn  us  out  and  the  key  upon  us," 


Salzburg,  August  20th,  1831. 

"...  My  last  letter  was  put  into  the  post  at  Laibach,  as 
]  was  unluckily  too  late  to  despatch  it  from  Trieste.  We 
left  the  latter  place  yesterday  week  ;  before  I  set  out  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  being  introduced  to  Lord  Byron's  friend, 
Mr.  Barry  of  Genoa,  who  has  lately  come  to  reside  at 
Trieste.  As  soon  as  I  heard  his  name  I  exerted  myself  to 
find  him  out ;  he  was  in  bed,  unwell,  but  got  up  on  hearing 
my  name,  but  on  this  account  I  was  obliged  to  curtail  my 
visit.  He  was  very  civil,  showed  me  some  of  Byron's  letters 
and  papers,  among  them  one  written  by  Lord  Byron  in 
Fletcher's  name,  giving  a  ludicrous  account  of  his  own  death, 
addressed  to   Hobhousc  as  being  one  of  his  executioners. 
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He  describes  his  master's  patience  on  his  death-bed  ;  he 

only  d- <i  his  friends   once  or  twice,   and  wislied  that 

Kinnaird's  Play  might  be  d d  as  well  as  himself,    Barrj- 

has,  I  believe,  the  last  letter  Byron  ever  wrote,  dated 
April  9,  also  a  miniature  taken  at  Genoa — in  which  he  is 
represented  thin  and  wan-looking,  wearing  a  foraging  cap 
with  a  gold  band,  and  a  plaid  (the  Gordon)  jacket." 


Munich,  August  3iBt,  1831. 

" .  .  .  .  From  Salzburg  we  took  the  Vienna  road  in  order 

to  reach  the  fall  of  the  Traun,  which  Sir  H.  Davy  had 

already  brought  into  notice  in  England.      We  found  the 

road  crowded  with  people  hastening  from  Vienna,  evidently 

in  alarm  for  the  cholera,  which  at  one  time  was  supposed 

to  have  actually  made  its  appearance  in  that  city,  several 

persons    having   died    suddenly  and   of  ver)'   suspicious 

cholics.     The  retreat  of  the  Imperial  family  to  Schonbrun 

also  probably  strengthened  the  report,  though  I  believ-e  it 

was  unfounded.     The  terror  of  the  disease  is  spreading 

through  Germany.     Within  these  few  days  a  cordon  has 

been  established  on  the  Bavarian  border,  and  had  we  been 

at   Vienna   we   should   certainly  not    have   been    allowed 

to  pass  through  it.     The  Austrian  Government,  in  their 

paternal  care  for  the  people,  have  published  a  paper  of 

advice,   recommending    frequency  of   ablutions,   both  of 

person  and   habitation,  and   to  abstain   from  butter,  old 

cheese,  green  apples,  and  things  sour.     I    suppose  there 

have  been  nearly  a  hundred  different  brochures  published 

respecting  this  pestilence.     Remedies  of  all  sorts  have  been 

put  forth,  one  of  which  is  no  other  than  Dr.  Sangrado's 

vhpiue  water,  and  not  a  few  are  collections  of  prayers  for 

the  aversion  of  the  calamity.     Those  which  arc  good  are 

almost  entirely  indebted  to  English  publications  for  Ihetr 

matter.    The  experience  of  German  physicians  confirms 

the  notion  of  its  being  epidemic  (conveyed  by  air),  and  no 

cordon,  however  strong,  has  as  yet  stood  against  it.     Its 

ravages  in  Hungary  arc  said  to  be  terrible.     The  peasants 

there  are  neither  clean  nor  well  fed  ;  they  are  very  closely 

packed  in  their  houses,  and  generally  there   is  no   more 

than  one  medical  man  to  attend  to  a  population  of  eight 

or  ten  thousand.  ..." 
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Munich,  September  18,  1831. 

"  I  see  that  the  news  of  the  cholera  being  at  Vienna  is 
contradicted,  the  cases  of  sickness  which  have  occurred  there 
turn  out  to  be  of  a  different  character,  and  health  passports 
are  again  issued  to  travellers.  The  precautions  taken  by 
the  Government  arc  quite  wonderful.  There  is  an  overseer 
appointed  to  every  house  in  Vienna  who  daily  goes  over 
them,  sees  that  they  are  regularly  fumigated,  and  gives  to 
each  individual  a  drop  of  some  preparation." 


Munich,  October  ist,  1831. 

"Within  the  last  fortnight  Munich  has  been  gradually 
filling  with  refugees  flying  before  the  cholera.  Though  the 
information  respecting  Vienna  in  my  last  was  correct,  yet 
it  appears  a  wonderful  change  took  place  two  days  after- 
wards. After  a  remarkable  storm  of  rain,  which  lasted 
forty-eight  hours,  with  great  violence,  the  cholera,  which  to 
all  appearance  had  been  smothered,  burst  forth  with  great 
fury.  The  newspapers  will  inform  you  of  the  number  of 
deaths  which,  however,  considering  the  population,  is  not 
very  great.  It  has  not  yet  made  much  progress  on  its  way 
hither,  and  probably  will  not  arrive  here  before  Christmas. 
The  Government,  however,  have  long  since  begun  to  take 
precaution  against  it,  and  the  shop  windows  arc  filled  with 
broad  belts  of  flannel,  called  cholera  belts,  which  are  intended 
to  be  tied  round  the  stomach  as  a  preventive.  Among  the 
illustrious  refugees  is  the  Vienna  Baron  Rothschild,  who 
seems  to  take  great  care  of  himself,  never  going  out,  even 
in  the  hot  weather,  which  we  have  at  present,  without  his 
great-coat  ;  but  he  is  evidently  prepared  to  cut  and  run  on 
the  first  alarm.  The  hotel  was  thrown  into  great  confusion 
last  week  by  the  announcement  that  a  Polish  nobleman  with 
a  family,  a  train  of  thirty  persons,  were  to  arrive  on  a  stated 
day.  At  the  appointed  time  they  made  their  appearance 
in  the  town  ;  landaus  with  imperials  above  and  coffers 
below  ;  lacqueys  behind  and  before ;  barouches,  britskas, 
and  chaises  ;  a  complete  caravan  dislodged  from  their 
quarters  in  an  Austrian  halting-place,  by  this  formidable  foe. 
It  is  said  that  Prince  Metternich's  family  is  expected." 
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U^ge,  November  6th,  1833. 

"  Early  next  morning  we  crossed  the  frontier  of  Bavaria, 
wliich  in  this  part  appears  a  duU  country,  previous  to 
reaching  Passau,  the  situation  of  which  town,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Inn  with  the  Danube,  hemmed  in  by 
commanding  heights,  is  remarkable.  You  will  ima^ne 
what  are  the  dt^sagnhnms  of  travelling  in  this  part  of  the 
Continent  when  I  tell  you  that,  among  other  things,  the 
coach  constantly  stops  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  or  early 
in  the  morning,  at  a  place  where  it  is  met  by  a  cross  coach 
coming  from  a  different  quarter,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
irregularity  of  travelling,  it  is  detained  at  this  inconvenient 
time  for  two  or  three  hours.  This  hap[}cned  to  us  at 
Ratisbon  ;  here  the  coach  arrived  at  about  half-past  three 
in  the  morning;  our  slumbers  were  ail  broken,  and  we  were 
turned  out  into  the  room  of  a  dreary  inn,  to  wait  till  seven. 
It  was  useless  to  think  of  going  to  bed,  and  absurd  to  go 
out  in  the  dark,  so  I  awaited  the  approach  of  day  in  a  sort 
of  half-dose.  Just  because  it  was  wanted,  the  sun  delayed 
his  appearance  for  about  an  hour  longer  than  usual,  and 
when  he  did  appear,  did  little  good,  owing  to  the  thick 
mist  which  lay  heavily  over  the  town,  and  reminded  me 
almost  of  a  London  fog.  I  groped  my  way  in  the  dark  to 
the  old  cathedral,  where  the  priest  was  mumbling  matins  to 
a  few  old  women,  over  several  of  whom  I  stumbled.  The 
uncertain  light  of  a  few  tapers,  aided  by  the  approaching 
dawn,  enabled  mc  to  form  some  notion  of  the  grandeur  of 
the  building,  and  also  to  examine  the  exterior  of  the  old 
town  hall,  which  is  only  remarkable  for  being  in  former 
days  the  meeting-house  of  the  German  Diet." 


Cologne,  Sunday,  August  30th,  1834. 

"  I  pushed  on  to  Spa  by  a  new  road,  and  another  beautiful 
valley,  that  of  tlic  Vesdrc.  Spa  is  out  of  fashion  ;  the 
English  have  deserted  it  for  the  Krunnen  of  Nassau,  and 
Leopold  has  not  patronised  it  as  the  King  of  Holland  used 
to  do.  It  is,  however,  a  pretty  spot,  and  interesting  from 
the  recollections  of  our  forefathers  who  used  to  visit  it ; 
indeed,  it  is  from  this  place  that  all  mineral  springs,  even 
down  to  the  Bculah,  get  the  name  of  Spa.     I  wished  to  see 
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the  routine  of  the  bather's  life  ;  but  no  sooner  had  I  arrived 
than  it  was  dinned  into  my  cars  that  an  Englishman  had 
just  made  an  important  discovery  of  a  cave  with  stalactites 
which  was  a  kind  of  world  wonder  !     Upon  the  strength  of 
this,  I  hired  a  horse  after  dinner,  and,  taking  a  guide  to 
show   me    the  way,  set   out   over  a  horrid   cross    road   a 
distance  of  nine  miles.     It  was  dusk  when  I  arrived  ;  a  boy 
was  sent  with  mc  as  a  guide,  bearing  a  candle.    We  passed 
through  an  old  cave  or  grotto,  which  has  been  known  for 
some  years,  till  at  last  the  boy,  stopping  at  a  crack  or  gash 
in  the  floor,  said,  *  There,  that  is  the  way  into  the  new 
grotto ' ;  and,  taking  up  a  stone,  he  let  it  fall  into  the  cleft. 
After  some  minutes,  down  it  came  with  a  splash  into  the 
water.     The  fellow  then  said,  *  Ah.  I  have  been  once,  and 
I  don't  intend  to  go  again  ;  will  you  go  ?  *     With  such  a 
useful  companion  in  case  of  need,  and  my  own  bad  eye- 
sight, I  did  not  care  to  run  the  risk,  so  f  returned.     At 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  I  met  a  large  party,  consisting  of 
the  discoverer  himself,  an  Englishman  of  the  strange  name 
of  Hoy,  his  servant,  an  artist,  and    many  guides.     I  im- 
mediately spoke  to  them,  and  asked  if  I  might  accompany 
them,  to  which  Mr.  H.  consented.     I  went  back  to  a  sort 
of  inn,  borrowed  a  blouse,  and  bespoke  a  bed,  knowing 
that  the  Englishman  intended  to  pass  some  hours  in  the 
cave.     When  we  reached  the  hole,  I  found,  by  the  aid  of 
several   lights,  the  top  of  a  ladder  just  peeping  out  of  the 
bottom  of  it,  so  that  resting  my  hands  on  each  side  of  the 
cleft,  I  could  just  reach  it  with  the  end  of  my  toe.     The 
descent  was  not,  after  alt,  so  very  difficult  or  dangerous, 
only  the  hole  is  at  present  so  narrow  that  there  is  not  room 
for  the  body  to  pass  through  along  with  the  ladder,  so  that 
you  can  only  put  one  fool  upon  it  at  first,  and  swing  the 
body  round,  and  cling  by  the  hands  till  the  narrow  gap  is 
passed.     The  worst  was  th.it,  after  all  this— after  tumbling 
over  rocks,  climbing  through  a  passage,  in  one  place  so  low 
that  for  twenty  yards  it  was  necessary  to  crawl,  not  on  alt 
fours,  but  on  my  belly — after  scrambling  over  a  subter- 
ranean river,  and  nearly  breaking  my  leg  in  a  hole,  into 
which  it  was  fortunate  my  body  did  not  go.  along  with  the 
other  leg — the  cave  was  no  great  thing  to  see  after  all ;  but 
perhaps  I  am  no  judge,  having  seen  Adelsberg,  the  finest 
cave  in  the  world.     Still,  there  are  a  few  fine  stalactites  in 
..this,  and  I  was  amused  with  the  adventure.     As  soon  as  I 
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had  satisfied  niy  curiosity,  having  been  nearly  three  hours 
underground  exploring  the  passages — so  extensive  arc  they 
— I  took  my  leave,  and — as  I  was  vcrj- anxious  to  get  back 
in  time  to  sec  the  Redoutc  at  Spa  that  night — set  out  over 
the  moors  and  through  the  dark  lanes,  with  nothing  to  light 
me  but  the  stars  abr)\'e  and  the  glow-worms  beneath,  after 
the  wind  had  blown  out  the  lanthorn  which  was  given  to 
my  guide  at  the  inn.  The  road  was  so  bad  by  day  that 
there  were  very  few  places  where  one  could  trot,  so  you 
may  suppose  we  could  not  make  rapid  progress  in  the  dark. 
We  did  not  get  back  till  half-past  eleven,  when  the  Redoutc 
was  shut,  and  nearly  all  Spa  in  bed." 

Bourges,  August  t2ih,  tS^i. 

"Angers,  where  my  journey  ended,  is  a  very  antique  town, 
and  pleased  me  much,  though  modern  improvements,  quays. 
and  houses  looking  like  bandboxes  from  their  whiteness 
and  newness,  are  destroying  in  part  its  original  character. 
Besides  the  cathedral  full  of  painted  glass,  here  is  one  of 
the  sternest  loftiest,  largest,  and  best-preserved  castles  I 
ever  saw.  Its  seventeen  towers,  built  of  slate  and  layers 
of  white  stone,  which  make  them  look  as  though  hooped 
round,  rise  80  feet  above  the  river,  separated  by  a  yawning 
fosse  from  the  rest  of  the  town.  They  show  you  within 
it  the  remains  of  tlie  palace  where  good  King  Rene  (sec 
*  Quentin  Durward '),  father  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  was 
boni,  and  in  the  Devil's  Tower  the  oubliettes  down  which 
prisoners  were  cast.  Here  also,  beside  the  castle,  is  the  old 
Military  Academy — now  degraded  to  a  barrack,  and  its 
curious  carvings  of  houses,  coats  of  arms,  &c..  defaced — 
where  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  educated.  From 
Angers,  which  lies  on  a  tributary  of  tiie  Loire,  I  travelled 
by  land,  but  I  soon  came  on  the  prettiest  part  of  that 
river,  near  Saumur,  passing  upon  the  top  of  a  lofty  dike 
extending  as  far  as  Orleans,  raised  long  ago  to  repress 
the  river.  Acacia-hedges,  vines,  and  walnut-trees,  with 
orchards  and  rich  crops  of  corn,  cover  the  country.  Saumur 
also  has  a  castle,  which,  together  with  its  houses,  is  white, 
while  the  general  character  of  Angers  is  black,  so  it  makes 
a  pleasing  and  smiling  contrast  Near  this  I  saw  one  of 
the  most  curious  Druidical  remains  in  France ;  a  hut  or 
house   formed   of  huge  blocks   of  unhewn   stone   placed 
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upright  to  form  the  walls,  with  others  laid  flat  above  for  the 
roof,  just  as  you  would  make  a  house  of  cards.  ...  I  turned 
aside  to  Kontevrault,  memorable  as  the  burial-place  of  our 
Kings  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  and  his  father  Henry  II. 
The  vast  church  in  which  they  lie,  situated  in  a  quiet 
valley,  was,  as  usual,  pillaged  and  ransacked  at  the  Revo- 
lution, and  these  statues,  interesting  as  portraits,  were  torn 
from  their  tombs  and  broken.  They  now  lie  in  a  dark 
corner  with  mutilated  visages  and  broken  noses,  enclosed 
by  bolts  and  bars  and  grilles,  for  the  church  has  been 
converted  into  a  prison,  which  is  much  to  be  deplored. 
After  having  come  a  considerable  distance  on  a  cab,  hired 
expresshficnt y  I  was  very  nearly  turned  away  by  the  pert 
daughter  of  the  gaoler,  who  shut  the  gate  in  my  face, 
because  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  had  lately  published 
an  ordinance  prohibiting  visitors  entering  prisons ;  but  by 
perseverance,  and  explaining  that  I  did  not  care  a  fig  for 
the  prisoners,  but  only  for  the  chapel,  I  won  my  way. 

•*  My  day's  journey  ended  at  Chinon,  a  little  town  on  the 
River  Vicnnc,  with  a  castle  of  enormous  extent,  now  one 
vast  heap  of  ruins,  but  originally  the  residence  of  our 
Kings  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.,  wlio  held  it  as  Counts 
of  Anjou,  and  afterwards  of  the  Kings  of  France.  It 
stands  on  a  most  commanding  platform  of  rock,  divided 
into  three  parts  by  very  deep  fosses  cut  in  the  rock.  In 
one  pile  of  crumbling,  roofless  walls,  where  the  position  of 
once-stately  rooms  without  nuiriber  is  shown  by  broken 
chimneys  and  windows,  tradition  has  recorded  that  Joan  of 
Arc  was  first  introduced  to  Charles  VII.,  and,  distinguish- 
ing him  from  among  his  courtiers,  led  him  to  the  recess  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  apart  from  the  rest,  where  she 
revealed  to  him  things  which  the  chroniclers  say  convinced 
him  of  her  mission  from  heaven.  Here  are  many  dungeon 
towers  in  which  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  Jacques 
dc  Molay,  and  the  four  chiefs  of  the  order  may  have 
lingered ;  and  from  another  tower  ran  a  secret  passage  by 
which  Charles  VII.  visited  his  mistress,  Agnes  Sorel,  in  the 
house  which  he  had  built  for  her  outside  the  walls.  At 
Tours  I  was  in  the  land  of  *  Quentin  Durward,'  and  one  of 
my  first  proceedings  was  to  visit  the  house  of  Tristan 
I'Hermite — the  hangman  of  Louis  XI. — in  one  of  its  narrow 
streets  ;  it  is  a  curious  building,  certainly,  of  that  time, 
but  I  believe  the  chief  authority  for  attributing  it  to  that 
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personage  is,  that  along  its  brick  walls,  among  the  orna- 
ments of  its  windows  and  doors,  runs  a  rope,  wcll-carv^ed. 
twisted  at  intewals  into  a  vcrj'  pretty  knot  remarkably 
like  the  noose  of  a  halter.  I  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  its 
turret  stair,  which,  rising  above  the  neighbouring  houses, 
curiously  enough  commands  a  view  of  Louis  XL's  resi- 
dence, Plessis-lcs-Tou rs.  To  th at  i Il-omened  house  of 
horrors,  of  bigotry  and  wickedness,  I  next  walked  ;  all  its 
fosses  and  walls,  watch-towers  and  pitfalls,  so  well  described 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  have  disappeared  under  the  plough ; 
and  the  castle  itself  (a  very  small  fragment  of  which  only 
remains,  converted  into  a  dwelling,  with  a  tower  stair  at  one 
corner),  so  far  from  possessing  either  the  picturesque  or 
frowning  aspect  of  a  castle,  is  a  mean,  red-brick  house,  with 
a  tiled  roof  nearly  as  high  as  its  walls,  and  large  sash- 
windows  groined  with  stone.  Yet  this  was  the  style  of 
building  at  the  period,  partly  corresponding  with  that  of 
Hampton  Court,  However,  at  the  end  of  the  garden  I  was 
shown  one  vaulted  dungeon  in  which  the  lady  of  the 
liouse  told  me  was  Cardinal  Balue's  prison,  and  her  little 
daughter  conducted  me  to  a  neighbouring  cottage,  where, 
in  an  outhouse  lumbered  with  empty  casks,  I  discovered 
a  small  vaulted  chapel,  where,  doubtless,  Louis  used  to 
say  some  of  his  numerous  prayers.  To  give  an  idea  of 
his  religious  notions,  here  is  a  specimen  I  lately  met  with, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  mentioned  in  the  novel.  It  is  written 
from  Plessis  to  the  Prior  of  a  distant  church :  '  Maltrc 
Pierre,  mon  ami,  je  vous  prie,  comme  je  puis,  de  pricr  in- 
ccssamment  Dieu  et  Notre  Dame  de  Sales  que  leur 
plaisir  soit  de  m'envoyer  la  fi^vre  quartc,  car  j*ai  unc 
maladie  dont  Ics  physiciens  disent  que  je  ne  puis  gu^rir 
sans  I'avoir,  et  quand  ]c  I'aurai  je  vous  le  ferai  savoir  in- 
continent.' He  probably  had  his  wish,  for  a  little  Mhile 
after  he  writes  to  beg  the  Prior  will  pray  our  Lady  of  Sales 
'  qu'ellc  mc  donne  gut^rison  parfaite.'  " 


BayonDc,  August  38th,  1S41. 

"...  My  companion  and  I  have  just  returned  from 
making  a  dashinto  Spain!  This  will  probably  surprise  you, 
as  I  gave  you  no  previous  notice,  but  as  the  scheme  was 
of  my  suggesting,  I   did  not   know  whether  Torrie  would 
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like  it ;  he  however  was  nothing  loath,  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  the  expedition  has  turned  out  successfully  and  afforded 
both  of  us  much  pleasure.  As  the  inducements  to  the 
journey,  besides  that  of  having  a  glimpse  of  a  country  and 
people  entirely  new  to  us,  1  may  mention  my  desire  to 
explore  the  farthest  roots  of  the  Pyrenees  on  the  W., 
where  they  push  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  to  visit 
the  extreme  S.W.  country  of  France,  a  district  not  yet 
Trollopized,  and  indeed  scarcely  described  by  any  Knglish 
traveller,  but  interesting  as  being  the  country  of  the 
Ba-sques.  I  had  also  some  curiosity  to  see  the  effects 
which  war  leaves  upon  a  country,  the  frontier  of  Spain 
bordering  on  France,  being  as  you  know,  the  battle-field  of 
the  late  war  between  Carlists  and  Christinos,  and  I  return 
blessing  the  happy  star  which  exempts  our  little  island  from 
the  horrors  of  such  a  scourge.  The  sight  of  it  would  do 
good  to  Joseph  Hume,  and  all  such  as  vote  against  our 
Army  and  Navy  Estimates,  which,  under  Providence,  have 
the  effect  of  keeping  all  enemies  at  a  distance  from  our 
door.  We  quitted  this  place  (where  there  is  little  to  be 
seen  except  the  Adour  river,  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
army  crossed  a  mile  below  the  town,  just  out  of  reach  of 
the  guns  of  the  citadel,  one  of  the  strongest  in  France) 
yesterday  morning,  on  the  top  of  a  diligence  which  runs 
from  this  to  St.  Sebastian,  established  within  the  last  eight 
months  ;  all  communication  having  been  stopped  while  the 
war  lasted.  The  little  river  Bidassoa,  which  the  Duke  of 
WeUington  crossed  also  in  his  triumphant  entrance  into 
France  from  Spain,  driving  Marshal  Soult  before  him, 
divides  the  two  countries.  A  little  below  the  bridge  is  an 
earth  bank  tufted  with  grass,  a  mere  strip  of  ground  on 
which  one  or  two  cows  were  feeding,  called  lie  des  Faisans, 
memorable  because  upon  it,  as  a  piece  of  neutral  ground. 
Cardinal  Mazarin  and  the  Spanish  General  Haro  negotiated 
the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV.  A  pavilion  was  erected  in  the 
centre,  and  approaches  were  made  from  both  sides  by 
bridges  for  the  Ambassadors  and  their  suites  to  meet 
Inundations  have  carried  off  a  large  part  of  the  isle,  which 
has  also  been  cut  and  pared  by  the  peasants  in  order  to 
lay  the  earth  on  their  fields,  so  that  in  a  few  years  probably 
it  will  not  exist.  Scarcely  had  we  passed  beyond  the 
fortified  house — flanked  with  loop-holes  and  trussed  by 
enormous  stone  buttresses  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  forming 
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the  Spanish  Custom  House,  and  guarded  by  soldiers  of 
that  country,  who,  in  their  blue  uniforms  and  white  duck 
trousers  and  gaiters,  look  neater  than  the  French — than  we 
began  to  sec  traces  of  the  war  in  ruined  houses  ;  and  on  the 
approach  to  Iiun,  the  first  village  about  two  miles  off,  we 
passed  a  large  house  of  rude  masonry  by  the  roadside,  the 
lower  windows  of  which  were  built  up  with  stones  so  as  to 
leave  only  a  narrow  looj>-hole  in  the  middle  to  fire  through. 
It  formed  a  fore-post  for  General  Evans,  who  finally 
succeeded  in  taking  the  town.  Some  of  the  most  con- 
spicuously placed  houses  in  Irun  are  literally  peppered  and 
pocked  from  top  to  bottom  with  shot-marks,  while  in  others 
the  damage  is  concealed  by  a  coat  of  whitewash,  ser\*ing, 
as  a  Spanish  cloak  often  docs,  to  conceal  rags  and  rents 

below  it 

•  •  •  » 

"  The  postilions  who  drove  us  had  tn  one  or  two  instances 
been  out  with  Don  Carlos— HDne  still  wore  the  militarj" 
great-coat  bearing  C.V.  buttons  now  turned  into  a  boxcoat ; 
they  urge  on  their  horses  and  mules — for  both  occur  mixed 
in  one  team — by  calling  each  by  its  name  and  scolding 
them  with  volleys  of  Spanish  oaths — quite  different  from 
and  twice  as  bad  as  the  French.  To  complete  the  contrast, 
and  fully  assure  us  we  were  in  Spain,  we  had  not  advanced 
eight  miles  before  out  started  fromamong  a  party  of  peasants 
assembled  by  the  roadside,  on  the  approach  of  our  con- 
veyance, a  pair  of  wild-looking  but  athletic  fellows  in  blue 
caps  and  blouses,  with  heavy  guns  slung  behind  their  backs, 
and  ran  by  the  roadside  for  a  whole  stage  keeping  up  with 
the  horses.  These  were  miqucllates,  or  police  officers 
appointed  to  escort  and  protect  us  from  robbers — as  in  the 
present  state  of  the  country  there  are  many  wild  fellows 
about,  and  the  Zaragossa  diligence  was  robbed  a  few  days 
ago  to  a  ver>'  large  amount,  taken  from  the  different 
passengers.  In  our  case  there  appeared  to  be  no  risk  of 
such  an  adventure  ;  but  really  the  country  seems  made  for 
robbery  and  war,  a  very  thieves'  Paradise.  The  houses, 
great,  heavy,  square  flat-roofed  buildings  vvith  thick  walls 
and  small  windows,  are  ready-made  forts,  every  little 
window  commanding  the  road  looks  like  a  loop-hole,  and 
the  countr)-  is  so  tossed  about  with  hills,  enclosed  with 
winding,  defile  valleys,  having  sudden  turns,  so  scattered 
with  mounds  and  banks,  and  sprinkled  with  tufts,  bushes. 
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hedges,  and  bits  of  old  wall — an  ambuscade  might  be  formed 
at  every  five  yards.  .  .  .  After  toiling  up  a  long  and  very 
steep  ascent  we  came  in  sight  of  St.  Sebastian — the 
Gibraltar  of  the  north  of  Spain^a  tall,  rocky  eminence, 
with  a  crown  of  embrazured  walls  bristh'ng  with  cannon  on 
its  top,  rising  out  of  the  sea  in  the  middle  of  a  bay,  which 
extends  two  hilly  arms  on  either  side.  A  tongue  of  sand, 
along  which  the  road  is  carried,  joins  the  rock  to  the  land, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  causeway,  which  every  advancing  tide 
contracts  in  width  to  a  musket-shot,  lies  the  small  town, 
nestling  under  the  tall  rock  and  also  surrounded  by  very 
strong  and  lofty  fortifications.  Its  aspect  as  you  descend 
the  hill  towards  the  sea  isvcry  striking,  but  our  attention  was 
partly  withdrawn  from  it  by  the  objects  in  the  fore-ground. 
The  whole  slope  of  the  bay  towards  the  fortress,  forming  a 
curve  of  high  hiils  extending  for  five  or  six  miles,  is  sprinkled 
over  with  cottages  and  convents,  and  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  which  have  been  repaired  or  rebuilt  in  the 
last  eighteen  months,  not  one  remains  entire  ;  the  roofs 
smashed  in  or  entirely  gone,  the  inside  gutted  of  every  bit 
of  timber,  with  heaps  of  stones,  already  grass-grown,  lying 
where  once  were  hearthstones  and  chambers  ;  the  window.** 
empty  or  built  up  with  loopholes  ;  the  outer  walls  scarified 
by  shot,  except  where  some  cannon-ball  or  shell  had  gone 
clean  through,  leaving  either  a  hole  or  prostrating  the  walls 
entirely.  Such  is  the  aspect  of  the  country  within  a  radius 
of  three  miles  from  St.  Sebastian— such  the  consequences 
of  war.  These  houses  were  good  points  for  annoying  the 
fortress,  and  were  on  this  account  occupied  by  the  Carlists 
in  besieging  it  ;  they,  dislodged  by  its  cannon,  were  some- 
times buried  under  the  ruins,  but  always  burning  or  gutting 
the  habitation  before  they  quitted  it" 

Barrages,  September  7th,  1841. 

". . .  .  It  happens  that  the  watering-places  of  the  Pyrenees 
are  so  placed  as  to  form  excellent  halting-places  for  mere 
tourists,  while  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  or  in  short 
excursions,  you  see  all  the  finest  scenery.  The  number  of 
English  we  have  seen  here  is  remarkably  small,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  because  so  little  is  known  of  the  country. 
There  is  literally  no  tolerable  guide.  I  know  no  district  so 
destitute,  and  we  are  obliged  to  feel  our  way  at  every  step 
by  gleaning  oral  information.     Torrie  is  a  most  invaluable 
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and  delightful  companion.  It  is  like  seeing  with  another 
pair  of  eyes  to  have  him  at  my  elbow,  and  it  is  not  a 
little  agreeable  to  revive  old  recollections  and  associations 
of  former  journeys.  After  having  been  so  many  years 
separated,  there  was  yet  a  question,  on  once  more  travelling 
together,  how  far  our  tastes  might  agree.  The  result  has 
proved  that  no  change  has  occurred,  and  he  has  so  much 
good  sense  and  good  temper  that  it  is  impossible,  I  am  sure, 
to  find  a  more  agreeable  companion.  Owing  to  his  long 
illness,  however,  he  still  feels  the  eHfects  of  his  rheumatism 
in  his  knees  to  such  an  extent  that  he  cannot  take  very  long 
walks,  so  that  we  have  hitherto  not  made  any  arduous 
expeditions.  The  longest  walk  we  have  taken  was  from 
Cauterets  to  a  small  lake  called  Lac  dc  Gaubc,  about 
twelve  miles  there  and  back,  through  fine  scenerj',  but  up 
hill  all  the  way.  The  lake  has  a  melancholy  interest  from 
the  death  of  a  newly-married  English  pair — who  arriving 
at  this  lonely  spot,  where  there  is  only  a  solitary  fishing  hut. 
in  the  absence  of  the  fisherman  got  into  his  wretched 
ticklish  canoe  for  a  row — when  in  the  middle  of  the  lake 
the  boat  upset,  how,  no  one  knows — and  they  were  drowned, 
without  any  eye  to  mark  their  fate  even.  In  toiling  up  the 
steep  path,  Torrie's  sharp  eye  discovered  the  recent  foot- 
marks of  a  bear's  paws,  claw  and  heel  as  distinct  as  possible 
imprinted  probably  not  more  than  three  or  four  hours 
before.  Snow  had  fallen  in  the  night,  which  had  probably 
caused  Bruin  to  descend  lower  than  usual  in  search  of  food. 
We  made  the  pretty  little  village  of  Luz  our  headquarters 
for  a  day  or  two,  on  account  of  its  central  situation  for 
making  several  excursions.  The  chief  of  these  is  to  the 
Cirque  de  Gavamie,  distant  abt>ut  fifteen  miles.  We  set 
out  on  horseback  soon  after  six,  with  a  guide,  Jacques, 
recommended  by  our  worthy  little  fat  landlady,  Madame 
Caseaux,  who  gives  almost  the  best  dinners  to  be  found  in 
the  Pyrenees. 

"Favoured  by  brilliant  sunshine  and  fresh  morning  air, 
we  toiled  up  the  valley,  past  the  edge  of  precipices,  down 
which  the  eye  looked  plump  250  or  300  feet  into  the  green 
and  frothy  river,  agonized  within  the  narrow  cleft,  barely 
opened  for  it  between  the  rocks  ;  below,  we  trotted  over 
many  narrow  bridges  of  planks,  suspended  over  gulfs  and 
cataracts,  and  galloped  by  waterfalls  innumerable,  many  of 
them  bestridden  by  water-mills  four  or  five  in  a  row,  not 
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much  larger  than  boxes,  looking  at  a  distance  like  beads  on 
a  white  thread.  About  half-way  in  descending^  a  hill 
towards  a  village  called  Gedrcs,  where  the  gorge  expands 
into  a  basin-shaped  valley,  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the 
mountain  called  Marborc,  which  rises  above  the  Cirque  de 
Gavarnie,  all  covered  with  snow,  and  beside  it  wc  saw 
equally  clearly  the  far-famed  Br^che  de  Roland.  This  is  a 
square  gap  in  the  wall  of  rock,  forming  the  crest  of  the 
mountain,  and  made  by  tlie  Paladin  en  Chef  Orlando,  with 
one  smashing  blow  of  his  sword  when  he  passed  over 
into  Spain  to  fight  the  Moors.  We  pulled  up  and  eyed 
it  attentively ;  I  with  my  glass.  From  where  we  stood  it 
looked  a  mere  notch,  or  like  the  gap  left  in  an  otherwise 
well-filled  jaw,  by  the  loss  of  a  single  tooth.  Vet  we  gazed 
on  it  with  interest  from  the  storj',  and  its  name,  and  its 
great  elevation,  9000  feet  above  tlie  sea,  and  Torrie  advised 
me  to  make  the  ascent,  he  of  course,  not  being  equal  to  it 
The  idea  had  occurred  to  me  already  ;  the  ambition  of  the 
exploit,  and  my  desire  to  benefit  the  readers  of  the  '  Hand- 
book '  (should  there  be  any  readers)  prevailed,  and  I  proposed 
to  our  guide.  The  suggestion  came  unexpectedly  upon 
him.  We  had  started  one  hour  and  a  half  too  late,  he  said» 
and  it  would  take  four  hours'  hard  climbing  from  the  foot 
of  the  ascent.  In  short  he  seemed  very  luknvartn.  Still 
the  ascent  was  at  once  decided  on.  At  Gavarnie  we  were 
provided  with  crampons,  spikes  for  the  feet,  and  with  spiked 
batons,  which  a  wild  dishevelled  lass  bore,  scampering  after 
our  ponies  about  three  miles  from  the  village  as  far  as  the 
Cirque.  This  is  a  natural  amphitheatre,  surrounded  not 
by  mountains,  as  valleys  commonly  are,  but  by  a  circle  of 
precipices,  rising  like  a  wall  on  all  sides,  save  one  where 
there  is  a  break  to  let  out  the  river  formed  by  the  drainage 
of  many  glaciers,  and  of  twelve  or  sixteen  streamlets  which 
descend  over  the  walls  of  rock  in  falls  like  white  strings. 
In  the  Cirque  of  Gavarnie,  its  walls  arc  divided  into  three 
or  four  steps  or  terraces,  and  between  each  terrace  is  a 
glacier  of  ice  and  snow  heaped  up— the  whole  surmounted 
by  numerous  sharp  snowy  peaks.  As  a  scale  to  show 
you  the  dimensions  of  the  Cirque,  there  is  one  fall  which 
descends  in  one  white  cord,  down  the  face  of  a  precipice 
1200  to  1400  feet  high.  Vet  there  is  a  singular  ocular 
deception  ;  you  arrive  at  the  entrance,  and  think  the  water- 
Jail  close  at  hand,  but  you  toil  on  over  rough  fallen  stones 
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and  glacier  for  nearly  half  an  hour  before  you  reach  its  foot 
the  distance  being  a  long  mile.  I  have  now  got  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  and  the  very  verge  of  my  paper,  and  in 
consequence  must  break  off;  but  I  promise  to  continue  my 
narrative  immediately  on  another  sheet" 

With  regard  to  the  following  letter,  the  reader  must  bear 
in  mind  that  it  was  written  sixteen  years  before  the  Alpine 
Club  came  into  existence,  at  a  time  when  the  science  of 
mountaineering,  as  now  understood  and  practised,  was  in 
its  earliest  infancy. 

Bagnferes  de  Bigorre,  September  8ih,  1841. 

"Before  quitting  the  village  of  Gavarnic,  by  Torrie's 
advice  I  fortified  myself  with  breakfast — some  trout  and 
a  very  tough  chop,  washed  down  with  a  small  quantity  of 
red  wine  and  water,  but  the  wine  being  very  bad,  I  did  not 
take  much  of  it.  "  Rut,"  you  exclaim,  '*  you  have  brought  us 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ;  why  don't  you  carry  us  up?" 
The  fact  is,  I  cannot  sec  my  way  up,  and  neither  you.  nor 
any  other  person,  coming  to  the  Cirque  for  the  first  time, 
would  divine  that  there  was  any  way  up.  It  is  all  wall  and 
precipice,  perpendicular  all  the  way  round.  Jacques,  how- 
ever— the  sturdy  guide  of  eighteen  years'  standing,  who  has 
been  up  to  the  lirdche  twice  this  year,  and  four  or  five  times 
last,  and  more  than  forty  times  in  his  life — is  leading  the 
way  steadily  over  stripes  of  dirty  glacier  and  heaps  of 
pointed  stones  fallen  from  above  since  the  Creation,  and 
perhaps  part  before  it,  while  the  world  was  a  chaos.  He, 
however,  makes  steadily  for  the  right-hand  comer,  picking 
his  way  where  no  path  is  visible,  to  a  slightly-projecting 
buttress  of  rock,  seemingly  as  abrupt  and  vertical  as  any 
other  part.  Here,  however,  he  commences  literally  esca- 
lading  the  precipice,  and  as  the  undertaking  is  now  not  to 
be  avoided — no  shirking,  your  humble  servant  set  to  work 
in  earnest  to  imitate  Jacques,  and  find  his  way.  Where 
we  began,  the  rock  is  literally  a  sheer  wall  ;  but,  being 
composed  of  shivery  limestone — a  kind  of  slate — it  breaks 
off  into  splinter)^  edges,  which  serve,  with  care,  as  steps.  I 
do  not  profess  to  be  especially  courageous,  or  provided 
with  strong  nerve,  or  endowed  with  remarkable  strength  or 
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steadiness  of  head,  and  felt  it  was  only  by  firmly  riveting 
my  attention  to  the  object  before  me,  the  very  spot  on 
which  I  was  to  place  my  foot,  that  I  could  avoid  the  dis- 
traction and   tendency  to  giddiness  produced   by   a  sheer 
glance  down  a  precipice  hundreds  of  feet  beneath  me.     In 
many  places  the  steps  were  very  wide  apart,  or  instead  of 
a  projection  offering  a   hold  for  the  foot,   nothing  but  a 
smooth  space  of  slate  presented  itself ;  now  and  then  my 
blindness  prevented  my  discovering  the  proper  steps,  and 
I  then  had  to  feel  my  way,  aided  by  the  guide's  instruction, 
and  grasping  firm  hold  by  the  hands  of  some  projection 
above.     Here   the  spiked  pole  was  much  in  the  way,  and 
I  was  tempted  to  throw   it  aside — it  was  well   I   did   not. 
The  guide  made  his  way  steadily  upwards,  putting  one  foot 
before  the  other  in  the  same  even  steps,  as  though   regu- 
larly beating  time,  but  always  ascending,  sometimes  up  a 
steep   bank    of  greensward,   at    another   up   a    projecting 
buttress  of  the  limestone  rock,  the  .strata  of  which,  being 
almost  vertical,  resembled  the  leaves  of  a  book,  only  quite 
ragged  round  the  edges.     In  this  way  we  toiled  up  for  two 
good  hours— of  incessant  hard  staircase  work  without  inter- 
mission of  level  ground.     The  heat  was  intense,  and  I  felt 
a  constant  throbbing  in   the  drums  of  my  ears  ;  once  or 
twice  we  stopped  to  draw  breath,  and  it  was  a  glorious 
•sight  to  look  around    upon    the   Cirque,  and    the   snow)* 
ridges  surmounting  it ;   it  was  a  glorious    sight   now   to 
look  down   upon   the   precipices    and   waterfalls   beneath 
my  feet,  which  just  before  I  had  gazed  up  at  with  aching 
head. 

"After  each  twenty  minutes  of  hard  toil  I  looked  round 
[upon  the  great  waterfall,  the  1 200  feet  cascade,  as  a  measure 
Jof  my  own  progress  in  ascending— and  it  was  a  tough  job 
to  get  the  mastery  of  him.  and  look  down  upon  him,  I 
assure  you.     The  only  sound  in  this  wilderness  hitherto 
had  been  the  murmur  of  these  falling  waters,  but  about 
twelve,  when  the  sun  had  become  powerful,  a  distant  report 
like   thunder  attracted  my  attention,  followed  by  another  ; 
it  was  the  roar  of  the  avalanches  stirred  by  the  heat,  and  a 
I  very  respectable  broadside  the  Pyrenees  kept  up  that  after- 
noon, not  much  inferior  to  the  Alps. 

"At  the  height  we  had  now  attained — about  1 500  feet 
from  the  bottom  of  the  rock — we  were  met  by  the  cold 
wind  from  the  glacier,  and  very  refreshing  it  was,  1  assure 
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you.     Below  us  still  yawned  the  gaping  Cirque,  apparently 

so  close  under  our  feet  that  we  might  throw  a  stone  into  it. 
The  guide  traced  Torrie's  progress  along  the  bottom,  but 
he  was  reduced  to  such  an  emmet  in  the  depth  below  that 
my  eyes  could  not  discover  him.  Above  our  heads  now 
opened  out  a  wide  expanse  of  snow  and  glacier,  covering  a 
very  steep  slope,  and  surmounted  by  the  ridge  of  rock  in 
which  is  the  rent  of  Roland's  Br6che.  The  glacier  is  a  high 
steep  plane,  like  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  task  is  to  ascend  it  I  sat  down  on  the  last  rock 
rising,  as  it  were,  on  the  shore  of  this  sea  of  ice.  and  after 
the  guide  had  tied  the  crampons  very  firmly  upon  my  feet, 
I  grasped  my  pole  and  started.  I  was  very  tired  by  this 
lime,  and  the  steepness,  together  with  the  weight  of  the 
crampons,  to  which  1  was  unaccustomed,  and  the  snow 
hanging  to  them,  rendered  it  very  laborious ;  add  to  this,  a 
cold  rain  and  sleet  came  on,  which  made  the  snow  and  ice 
still  more  slippery  and  the  foothold  more  difficult.  As  I 
toiled  on,  keeping  as  well  as  I  could  nearly  up  with  the  guide, 
and  treading  in  his  footsteps,  two  other  travellers,  who  had 
started  some  hours  before  us,  passed  us,  swiftly  descending. 
How  I  envied  them ;  but  half-an-hour*s  good  hard  work 
still  remained  for  me.  From  the  slippcriness  of  the  snow 
(which  had  recently  fallen),  and  the  fatigue  I  felt,  my  steps 
no  longer  continued  firm,  my  feet  slipped  from  under  me, 
and,  after  one  or  two  slips,  down  I  slid  like  an  arroM-. 
traversing  in  half  a  minute  what  had  taken  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  surmount ;  indeed,  I  was  in  a  fairway  to  the  bottom 
of  the  glacier,  but,  recollecting  some  of  my  Swiss  experi- 
ence, I  threw  myself  on  my  back,  stretched  \k\>\^  my  feet, 
digging  in  the  heels,  and  driving  the  spike  of  my  baton 
deep  into  the  snow,  and  thus  shortly  brought  myself  to  an 
anchor.  In  an  instant  Jacques  was  down  from  the  height 
he  had  reached,  beside  me,  and,  laying  hold  of  my  hand, 
with  stout  arm  and  firm  foot  soon  led  me  to  the  top  of  the 
ascent  The  next  stage  of  the  business  is  to  cross  another 
division  of  the  glacier  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  scarcely 
ascending  at  all.  but  the  angle  at  which  it  lies  is  very  much 
steeper  than  that  passed  already,  so  that  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  possible,  e.xcept  for  a  very  skilful  mountaineer,  to 
ascend  it,  and  the  foot  that  once  slipped  in  crossing  it  would 
go  irretrievably  to  the  bottom.  Here  my  guide  made  me 
precede  him^  and  gave  me  special  injunctions  to  lift  up  my 
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feet  well,  and  set  each  foot  down  with  a  stamp,  so  as  to 
make  a  good  hole  in  the  snow,  sticking  in  my  (>ole  to  a 
considerable  depth  before  each  step,  adding  after  his 
admonitions,  'Parcequ'il  y  a  de  danger  ici.'  This  mauvais 
pas  was  passed  happily,  safely,  and  quickly,  and  a  few 
steps  more  brought  me  within  the  Br^che  de  Roland.  The 
little  ridge  which  I  had  seen  below,  eight  miles  off,  like  the 
blade  of  a  small  saw  inserted  in  a  grooved  handle,  now  rose 
before  me  a  mountainous  wall  of  rock  300  feet  high,  and 
about  50  feet  thick  in  the  gap.  The  gap  of  Roland  itself 
had  expanded  to  a  width  of  180  feet.  Before  me,  looking 
through  this  singular  window,  was  Spain,  a  most  uninviting 
prospect  in  the  foreground  of  rugged  ridges,  and  bare 
mountains,  and  valleys  filled  with  stones  and  snow.  The 
horizon,  up  to  which  rises  the  vast  plain  of  Arragon,  dimly 
seen  in  very  clear  weather,  was  now  concealed  On  the 
French  side  the  Vignemale,  the  highest  mountain  in  Southern 
France,  and  covered  with  glaciers,  was  also  partly  hidden. 
But  except  these  all  was  clear,  the  sleety  rain  had  ceased, 
the  sun  shone  brightly  forth,  and  a  hundred  peaks  rose 
around  me.  Still,  the  absorbing  feature  is  the  Brichc  itself, 
and  the  colossal  wall,  rising  so  high  and  so  abruptly — liter- 
ally a  wall  in  proportion  to  the  mountain,  with  slopes  down 
on  both  sides  like  a  house-roof.  It  is  like  the  crested  mane 
rising  from  the  neck  of  a  Grecian  horse.  The  threshold 
of  the  Breche  shares  in  this  peculiar  character,  so  that 
I  sat  astride  of  the  rocky  ridge  which  forms  the  boundary 
line  of  two  mighty  kingdoms,  with  one  leg  in  France  and 
the  other  in  Spain.  The  gratification  of  having  succeeded, 
the  elasticity  of  the  mountain  air,  and  a  crust  of  bread 
with  a  piece  of  prepared  chocolate  cake,  washed  down  by 
a  draught  from  Jacques'  previously-despised  wooden  bottle, 
dissipated  all  fatigue.  Jacques  was  distressed  that  he  had 
no  cup,  but  one  or  two  good  hearty  pulls  at  the  bottle- 
mouth,  time  about,  and  a  couple  of  cfgaritos — genuine  from 
St.  Sebastian — cemented  our  friendship,  and  we  became 
great  allies.  The  Briche,  notwithstanding  its  difficulty  of 
access,  serves  as  a  pass  from  a  small  Spanish  village  into 
France,  and  my  guide  pointed  out  to  me  a  nook  in  the  rock 
where  a  flask  of  wine  had  been  deposited  by  a  party  of 
three  wild  but  handsome  and  Murillo-ish  shepherds,  whom 
we  had  met  conducting  two  priests, 

"  We  had  accomplished  the  ascent  in  three  hours,  the  time 
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usually  taken  being  four  ;  the  descent  was  effected  in  less 
than  two,  which  is  equally  good  speed. 

*'  The  first  glacier  was  passed  slowly  and  cautiously ; 
the  second  wc  glided  down  in  the  fashion  of  a  montagm 
Russe,  resting  on  our  spiked  staffs  to  check  the  rapidit>* 
of  our  progress,  I  was  right  glad  to  get  rid  of  the 
crampons  when  beyond  the  slope.  The  rest  of  the  descent 
we  leaped,  trotted,  walked,  or  scrambled  down  in  the 
time  mentioned,  taking  our  time  about  those  craggy 
buttresses  of  precipitous  rock.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
how  nearly  the  guide  followed  the  same  track  in  descend- 
ing ;  though  quite  imperceptible  at  a  distance  to  my  eye, 
yet  I  found  myself  treading  on  the  very  same  stones  I 
had  trod  on  in  mounting.  I  had  agreed  with  Torrie  that 
he  should  ride  back  to  Luz  quietly,  and  await  me  there, 
but  not  be  surprised  if  he  did  not  sec  me  till  next 
morning ;  but,  having  got  through  the  walk  so  well  and 
quickly,  and  finding  my  guide  true  to  the  backbone,  1 
determined  to  ride  back  that  night.  Accordingly,  after 
half-an-hour's  rest  and  a  cup  of  coffee  at  Gavamie,  we 
were  once  more  on  horseback,  and  in  less  than  three 
hours'  time  the  fourteen  miles  of  mountain  road  was 
passed,  and  the  courtyard  of  good  and  fat  Madame 
Cazeaux'  inn  was  resounding  to  the  crack  of  my  whip.  I 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  Torrie,  as  you  may  suppose, 
and  after  a  supper  of  tea  and  fowl,  retired  to  a  good 
sound  sleep,  with  no  other  discomfort  than  of  considerable 
chafing,  which,  considering  I  do  not  think  I  over  rode 
thirty  miles  before  in  one  day,  was  to  be  expected.  The 
last  four  or  five  was  in  the  dark,  but  I  made  the  guide 
ride  between  me  and  the  precipices." 

The  first  of  Mr.  John  Murray's  Handbooks  to  the 
Continent,  published  1836,  included  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
North  Germany,  and  was  followed  at  short  intervals  by 
South  Germany,  Switzerland — in  which  he  was  assiiited 
by  his  intimate  friend  and  fellow-traveller,  William 
Brockedou,  the  artist,  who  was  tlien  engaged  in  preparing 
his  own  splendid  work  on  '  The  Peaks,  Passes,  and 
Glaciers  of  the  Alps ' — and  France.    These  were  all  written 
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by  Mr.  Murray  himself;  but,  as  the  series  proceeded,  it 
was  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  other  writers  and 
travellers.  Switzerland,  which  appeared  in  1S38,  was 
followed  in  1839  by  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark, 
and  in  1840  by  the  Handbook  to  the  East,  the  work  of 
Mr.  H.  Parish,  aided  by  Mr.  Godfrey  Levinge.  In  1842 
Sir  Francis  Falgrave  completed  the  Guide  to  Northern 
Italy,  while  Central  and  Southern  Italy  were  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Octavian  Blewitt,  for  many  years  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Literary  Fund. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
developments  which  have  been  made  in  this  well-known 
series  since  the  death  of  the  elder  Mr,  Murray.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  the  originator  of  the  Handbooks  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  such  able  colleagues  as 
Richard  Ford  for  Spain,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  for  Egypt, 
Dr.  Porter  for  Palestine,  Sir  George  Bowen  for  Greece, 
Sir  Lambert  Flayfair  for  Algiers  and  the  Mediterranean, 
and  Mr.  Geoi^e  Dennis  for  Sicily,  &c 
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CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

GEORGE  BORROW  —  RICHARD  FORD — HORACE  TWISS  — 
JOHN  STERLING —  MR.  GLADSTONE  —  DEATH  OF 
SOUTHEY,  ETC 

In  November  1840  a  tall  athletic  gentleman  in  black 
called  upon  Mr.  Murray  oflcring  a  MS.  for  perusal  and 
publication.  The  proposed  author  had  been  a  travelling 
missionary  of  the  Bible  Society  in  Spain,  though  in  early 
life  he  had  prided  himself  in  being  an  athlete,  and  bad 
even  taken  lessons  in  pugilism  from  Thurtell,  who  was  a 
fellow-townsman.  George  Borrow  was  a  native  of  Dere- 
ham, Norfolk,  but  had  wandered  much  in  his  youth,  fiist 
following  his  father,  who  was  a  Captain  of  Militia.  He 
went  from  south  to  north,  from  Kent  to  Edinbui^h,  where 
he  was  entered  as  pupil  in  the  High  School,  and  took  part 
in  the  "  bickers  "  so  well  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
Then  the  boy  followed  the  regiment  to  Ireland,  where 
he  studied  the  Celtic  dialect  From  early  youth  he  had 
a  passioni  and  an  extraordinary  capacity,  for  learning 
languages,  and  on  reaching  manhood  he  was  appointed 
agent  to  the  Bible  Society,  and  was  sent  to  Russia  to 
translate  and  introduce  the  Scriptures.  While  there  he 
mastered  the  language,  and  learnt  besides  the  Scla- 
vonian  and  the  gypsy  dialects.  He  translated  the 
Testament  into  the  Tartar  Mantchow.  and  published 
versions   from  English   into  thirty  languages.     He  made 
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successive  visits  into  Russia,  Norway,  Turkey,  Bohemia, 
Spain  and  Barbary.  In  fact^  the  sole  of  his  foot  never 
rested  While  an  agent  for  the  Bible  Society  in  Spain,  he 
translated  the  Testament  into  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Rom- 
many,  and  Basque — which  language,  it  is  said,  the  devil 
himself  never  could  learn — and  when  he  had  learnt  the 
Basque  he  acquired  the  name  of  Lavengro,  or  word-master. 
Such  was  George  Borrow  when  he  called  upon  Murray 
to  offer  him  the  MSS.  of  his  first  book,  *  The  Gypsies  in 
Spain.'  Mr.  Murray  could  not  fail  to  be  taken  at  first 
sight  with  this  extraordinary  man.  He  had  a  splendid 
physique,  standing  six  feet  two  in  his  stock-ings,  and  he 
had  brains  as  well  as  muscles,  as  his  works  sufficiently 
show.  The  book  now  submitted  was  of  a  very  uncommon 
character,  and  neither  the  author  nor  the  publisher  were 
very  sanguine  about  its  success.  Mr.  Murray  agreed,  after 
perusal,  to  print  and  publish  750  copies  of  *The  Gypsies 
in  Spain,'  and  divide  the  profits  with  the  author.  But  this 
was  only  the  beginning,  and  Borrow  reaped  much  better 
remuneration  from  future  editions  of  the  volume.  Indeed, 
the  book  was  exceedingly  well  received,  and  met  with  a 
considerable  sale  ;  but  not  so  great  as  his  next  work, '  The 

S\  in  Spain,'  which  he  was  now  preparing. 
li 
* 


Mr,  George  Borrow  to  John  Murray, 

Aug.  33rd,  1 84 1. 
'A  queer  book  will  be  this  same  'Bible  in  Spain,' 
containing  all  my  queer  adventures  in  that  queer  country 
whilst  engaged  in  distributing  the  Gospel,  but  neither 
learning,  nor  disquisition,  fine  writing,  or  poetry.  A  book 
with  such  a  Bible  and  of  this  description  can  scarcely  fail 
of  success.  It  will  make  two  nice  foolscap  octavo  volumes 
of  about  500  pages  each.  I  have  not  heard  from  Ford 
since  I  had  last  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  Is  his  book 
out  i    I  hope  that  he  will  not  review  the  '  Zincali '  until  the 
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Bible  is  forthcoming,  when  he  may,  if  he  please,  kill  two 
birds  with  one  stone.  I  hear  from  Saint  Petersburg  that 
there  is  a  notice  of  the  '  Zincali '  in  the  Revue  Britannique ; 
it  has  been  translated  into  Russian.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  it  ?  " 


Mr,  George  Borrow  to  John  ATum^. 

Oulton  Kail.  Lowestoft,  Jan.  1842. 


My  dear  Sir, 
We  are  losing  time. 


■ 


I  have  corrected  seven  hundred 
consecutive  pages  of  MS.,  and  the  remaining  two  hundred 
will  be  ready  in  a  fortnight.  I  do  not  think  there  wil!  be  a 
dull  page  in  the  whole  book,  as  I  have^made  one  or  two^'cry 
important  alterations  ;  the  account  of  my  imprisonment  at 
Madrid  cannot  fail,  I  think,  of  being  particularly  interest- 
ing. .  .  .  During  the  last  week  I  have  been  chiefly  engaged 
in  horse-breaking.  A  most  magnificent  animal  has  found 
his  way  to  this  neighbourhood — a  half-bred  Arabian.  He 
is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  a  low  horse-dealer,  and  can  be 
bought  for  eight  pounds,  but  no  one  will  have  him.  It  is 
said  that  he  kills  everybody  who  mounts  him.  I  have 
been  charming  him,  and  have  so  far  succeeded  that  he 
docs  not  fling  me  more  than  once  in  five  minutes.  What 
a  contemptible  trade  is  the  author's  compared  with  that  of 
the  jockey's ! 

Mr.  Borrow  prided  himself  on  being  a  horse- sorcerer^ 
an  art  he  learned  among  the  gypsies,  with  whose  secrets 
he  claimed  acquaintance.  He  whi.spered  some  unknown 
gibberish  into  their  ears,  and  professed  thus  to  tame  them. 

He  proceeded  with  'The  Bible  in  Spain.*  In  the  fol- 
lowing month  he  sent  to  Mr.  Murray  the  MS.  of  the  first 
volume.  To  the  general  information  as  to  the  contents 
and  interest  of  the  volume,  he  added  these  words  : — 

Mr.  George  Borrow  to  yofin  Murray. 

Feb.  1842. 

'•  I  spent  a  day  last  week  with  our  friend  Dawson  Turner 
at  Yarmouth.  What  capital  port  he  keeps  !  He  gave  mc 
some  twenty  years  old,  and  of  nearly  the  finest  6dVour  that  I 
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Fever  tasted.     There  are  few  better  things  than  old  books, 
old  pictures,  and  old  port,  and  he  seems  to  have  plenty  of 
L  all  three." 

I 


I 


r      w 


May  lotb,  1842. 
I  am  coming  up  to  London  to-morrow,  and  intend  to 
call  at  Albemarle  Street.  .  .  .  I  make  no  doubt  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  come  to  terms  ;  I  like  not  the  idea  of  applying  to 
second-rate  people.  I  have  been  dreadfully  unwell  since 
I  last  heard  from  you— a  regular  nervous  attack  ;  at  present 
I  have  a  bad  cough,  caught  by  getting  up  at  night  in  pursuit 
of  poachers  and  thieves.  A  horrible  neighbourhood  this — 
not  a  magistrate  that  dares  to  do  his  du^. 
"  P.S.— Ford's  book  not  out  yet  ? " 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  difficulty  about  coming 
to  terms.  Borrow  had  promised  his  friends  that  his  book 
should  be  out  by  October  i,  and  he  did  not  wish  them  to 
be  disappointed : — 


Mr.  George  Borrow  to  John  Murray. 

July  4th,  1S42. 
Why  this  delay?  Mr.  Woodfall  [the  printer]  tells  me 
that  the  state  of  trade  is  wretched.  Well  and  good!  But 
you  yourself  told  me  so  two  months  ago,  when  you  wrote 
requesting  that  I  would  give  you  the  preference,  provided 
I  had  not  made  arrangements  with  other  publishers. 
Between  ourselves,  my  dear  friend,  I  wish  the  state  of  the 
trade  were  ten  times  worse  than  it  is,  and  then  things 
would  find  their  true  level,  and  an  original  work  would  be 
properly  appreciated,  and  a  set  of  people  who  have  no 
pretensions  to  write,  having  nothing  to  communicate  but 
tea-table  twaddle,  could  no  longer  be  palmed  off  upon  the 
public  as  mighty  lions  and  lionesses.  But  to  the  question  : 
What  are  your  intentions  with  respect  to  *  The  Bible  in 
Spain '  ?  I  am  a  frank  man,  and  frankness  never  offends 
mc.  Has  anybody  put  you  out  of  conceit  with  the  book  ? 
There  is  no  lack  of  critics,  especially  in  your  neighbour- 
hood. Tell  mc  frankly,  and  I  will  drink  your  health  in 
Rommany.  Or,  would  the  appearance  of  *Thc  Bible'  on 
the  first  of  October  interfere  with  the  Avatar,  first  or  second, 
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of  some  very  Lion  or  Divinity,  to  whom  Geoi^e  Borrow,  who 
is  neither,  must,  of  course,  give  place  ?  Be  frank  with  me, 
my  dear  sir,  and  I  will  drink  your  health  in  Rommany  and 
Madeint. 

In  case  of  either  of  the  above  possibilities  being  the 
fact,  allow  me  to  assure  you  that  1  am  quite  willing  to 
release  you  from  your  share  of  the  agreement  into  which 
we  entered.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  intend  to  let  the 
work  fall  to  the  ground,  as  it  has  been  promised  to  the 
public.  Unless  you  go  on  with  it»  I  shall  remit  Woodfall 
the  necessary  money  for  the  purchase  of  paper,  and  when  it 
is  ready  offer  it  to  the  world.  If  it  be  but  allowed  fair 
play,  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  success.  It  is  an  original  book, 
on  an  original  subject.  To-morrow,  July  5,  I  am  tliirty- 
nine.     Have  the  kindness  to  drink  my  health  in  Madeira. 

Ever  most  sincerely  yours, 

George  Borrow. 

Terms  were  eventually  arranged  to  the  satisfaction  of 
botli  parties.  Borrow  informed  Murray  that  he  had  sent 
the  last  proofs  to  the  printer,  and  continued  : — 

Mr,  George  Borrow  to  John  Murray. 

Nov.  35th,  1842. 

Only  think,  poor  Allan  Cunningham  dead!  A  young 
man,  only  fifty-eight,  strong  and  tall  a.s  a  giant,  might  have 
lived  to  a  hundred  and  one  ;  but  he  bothered  himself  about 
the  affairs  of  this  world  far  too  much.  That  statue  shop 
[of  Chantrey's]  was  his  bane !  Took  to  bookmaking  like- 
wise— in  a  word,  was  too  fond  of  Mammon.  Awful  death 
-^no  preparation — came  literally  upon  him  like  a  thief  in 
the  dark.  I'm  thinking  of  writing  a  short  life  of  him  ;  old 
friend  of  twenty  years'  standing.  1  know  a  good  deal 
about  him ;  '  Traditional  Tales/  his  best  work,  first  appeared 
in  Lojtdon  Magazine.  Pray  send  Dr.  Bowring  a  copy  of 
the  Bible — another  old  friend.  Send  one  to  Ford,  a  capital 
fellow.     God  bless  you — feel  quite  melancholy. 

Ever  yours, 

G.  Borrow. 


PUBUC  OPINION  AND  THE  CRITICS.  4«9 

'The  Bible  in  Spain'  was  published  towards  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  created  a  sensation.  It  was  praised  by 
many  critics,  and  condemned  by  others,  for  Borrow  had 
his  enemies  in  the  press. 


Mr,  George  Borrozv  to  John  Murray^  yunior. 

Lowestoft,  December  isl,  1843. 

Mv  DEAR  Sir, 

I  received  your  kind  letter  containing  the  bills.  It  was 
very  friendly  in  you,  and  I  thank-  you,  though,  thank  God, 
I  have  no  Christmas  bills  to  settle.  Money,  however,  always 
acceptable.  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  in  London  with  the 
entrance  of  the  New  Year;  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  sec 
you,  and  still  more  your  father,  whose  jokes  do  one  good. 
I  wish  all  the  world  were  as  gay  as  he ;  a  gentleman 
drowned  himself  last  week  on  my  property.  I  wish  he  had 
gone  somewhere  else.  I  can't  get  poor  Allan  out  of  my 
head.  When  I  come  up,  intend  to  go  and  see  his  wife. 
Wliat  a  woman  !  I  hope  our  book  will  be  successful.  If 
so,  shall  put  another  on  the  stocks.  Capital  subject  ;  early 
life,  studies^  and  adventures  ;  some  account  of  my  father, 
William  Taylor  Whiter,  Big  Ben,  &c.,  &c.  Had  another 
letter  from  Ford  ;  wonderful  fellow;  seems  in  high  spirits. 
Yesterday  read  'Letters  from  the  Baltic';  much  pleased 
with  it ;  very  clever  writer  ;  critique  in  Despatch  harsh  and 
unjust ;  quite  uncalled  for ;  blackguard  alTair  altogether. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  ever  yours, 

George  Borrow. 

December  31st,  1843. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  your  very  kind 
letter  of  the  28th,  and  am  happy  to  hear  that  matters  are 
going  on  so  prosperously.  It  is  quite  useless  to  write 
books  unless  they  sell,  and  the  public  has  of  late  become 
so  fastidious  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  please  it.  With 
respect  to  the  critique  in  the  Times,  I  fully  agree  with  you 
that  it  was  harsh  and  unjust,  and  the  passages  selected  by 
no  means  calculated  to  afford  a  fair  idea  of  the  contents  of 
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the  work.  A  boolc,  however,  like  'The  Bible  in  Spain  '  can 
scarcely  be  published  without  exciting  considerable  hostility, 
and  I  have  been  so  long  used  to  receiving  hard  knocks  that 
they  make  no  impression  upon  me.  After  all,  the  abuse  of 
the  Times  is  better  than  its  silence  ;  it  would  scarcely  have 
attacked  the  work  unless  it  had  deemed  it  of  some  import- 
ance, and  so  the  public  will  think.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  I 
did  my  best,  never  writing  but  when  the  fit  took  me,  and 
never  delivering  anything  to  my  amanuensis  but  what  I 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with.  You  ask  me  my  opinion  of 
the  review  in  the  Quarterly.  Very  good,  very  clever,  very 
neatly  done.  Only  one  fault  to  find — too  laudatory.  I 
am  by  no  means  the  person  which  the  reviewer  had  the 
kindness  to  represent  me.  I  hope  you  are  getting  on  well 
as  to  health  ;  strange  weather  this,  very  unwholesome,  I 
believe,  both  for  man  and  beast :  several  people  dead,  and 
great  mortality  amongst  the  cattle.  Am  tolerably  well 
myself,  but  get  but  little  rest — disagreeable  dreams—diges- 
tion not  quite  so  good  as  I  could  wish  ;  been  on  the  water 
system — won't  do ;  have  left  it  off,  and  am  now  taking 
lessons  in  singing.  I  hope  to  be  in  London  towards  the 
end  of  next  month,  and  reckon  much  upon  tlie  pleasure  of 
seeing  you.  On  Monday  I  shall  mount  my  horse  and  ride 
into  Nor^vich  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  few  old  friends.  Yesterday 
the  son  of  our  excellent  Dawson  Turner  rode  over  to  see 
me  ;  they  are  all  well,  it  seems.  Our  friend  Joseph  Gumey, 
however,  seems  to  be  in  a  strange  way — diabetes,  I  hear.  I 
frequently  meditate  upon  'The  Life,'  and  am  arranging 
the  scenes  in  my  mind.  With  best  remembrances  to 
Mrs.  M.  and  all  your  excellent  family, 

Truly  and  respectfully  yours, 

George  Borrow. 

Mr.  Richard  Ford's  forthcoming  work — *  The  Hand- 
book for  Spain,'  about  which  Mr.  Borrow  had  been  making 
so  many  enquiries,  was  the  result  of  many  years*  hard 
riding  and  constant  investigation  throughout  Spain,  one 
of  the  least  known  of  all  European  countries  at  that 
time.  Mr.  Ford  called  upon  Mr.  Murray,  after  'The 
Bible  in  Spain '  had  been    published,  and  a  copy  of 
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frork  was  presented  to  him.  He  was  about  to  start 
his  journey  to  Hcavitrcc,  near  Exeter.  A  few  days 
after  his  arrival  Mr.  Murray  received  the  following  letter 
from  him : — 


p 


Mr.  Richard  Ford  to  John  Murray. 


"  I  read  Borrow  with  great  delight  all  the  way  down  per 
rail,  and  it  shortened  the  rapid  flight  of  that  velocipede. 
You  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  book  will  sell,  which, 
after  all,  is  the  rub.  It  is  the  antipodes  of  Lord  Camar\'on, 
and  yet  how  tlicy  tally  in  what  they  have  in  common,  and 
that  is  much — the  people,  the  scenery  of  Galicia,  and  the 
suspicions  and  absurdities  of  Spanish  Jacks-in-office,  who 
yield  not  in  ignorance  or  insolence  to  any  kind  of  red- 
tapists,  hatched  in  the  hot-beds  of  jobbery  and  utilitarian 
mares'-nests  .  .  .  Borrow  spares  none  of  them.  I  see  he 
hits  right  and  left,  and  floors  his  man  wherever  he  meets 
him.  I  am  pleased  with  his  honest  sincerity  of  purpose 
and  his  graphic  abrupt  style.  It  is  like  an  old  Spanish 
ballad,  leaping  in  res  medias,  going  from  incident  to  inci- 
dent, bang,  bang,  bang,  hops,  steps,  and  jumps  like  a 
cracker,  and  leaving  off  like  one,  when  you  wish  he  would 
give  you  another  touch  or  coujf  de  grdce  .  .  .  He  really 
sometimes  puts  me  in  mind  of  Gil  Bias ;  but  he  has  not 
the  sneer  of  the  Frenchman,  nor  does  he  gild  the  bad.  He 
has  a  touch  of  Bunyan,  and,  like  that  enthusiastic  tinker, 
hammers  away,  d  ia  Gitatto,  whenever  he  thinks  he  can 
thwack  the  Devil  or  his  man-of-all-work  on  earth — the 
Pojje.  Therein  he  resembles  my  friend  and  everybody's 
friend — Punch — who,  amidst  all  his  adventures,  never  spares 
the  black  one.  However,  1  am  not  going  to  review  him 
now;  for  I  know  that  Mr.  Lockhart  has  expressed  a  wish 
that  I  should  do  it  for  the  Quarterly  Rei>ieii'.  Now,  a  wish 
from  my  liege  master  is  a  command.  I  had  half  engaged 
myself  elsewhere,  thinking  that  he  did  not  quite  appreciate 
such  a  trump  as  I  know  Borrow  to  be.  He  is  as  full  of 
meat  as  an  egg,  and  a  fresh  laid  one — not  one  of  your 
Inglis  breed,  long  addled  by  over-bookmaking.  Borrow 
will  lay  you  golden  eggs,  and  hatch  them  after  the  ways  of 
Egypt ;  put  salt  on  his  tail  and  secure  him  in  your  coop, 
and  beware  how  any  poacher  coaxes  him  with  '  raisins '  or 
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reasons  out  of  the  Albemarle  preserves.  When  you  see 
Mr.  Lockhart  tell  him  that  I  will  do  the  paper.  I  owe  my 
entire  allegiance  to  the  Q,  R.  flag  .  .  .  Perhaps  my  under- 
standing the  full  force  of  this  'gratia'  makes  mc  over 
partial  to  this  wild  Missionary  ;  but  I  have  ridden  over  the 
same  tracks  without  the  tracts,  seen  the  same  people,  and 
know  that  he  is  true,  and  I  believe  that  he  believes  all  that 
he  writes  to  be  true." 

Mr.  Lockhart  himself,  however,  wrote  the  review  for  the 
Quarterly  (No.  141,  December  1S42).  It  was  a  temptation 
that  he  could  not  resist,  and  his  article  was  most  inter- 
esting. '  The  Gypsies  in  Spain '  and  '  The  Bible  in  Spain ' 
went  through  many  editions,  and  there  is  still  a  large 
demand  for  both  works.  Before  we  leave  George  Borrow 
we  ivill  give  a  few  extracts  from  his  letters,  which,  like 
his  books,  were  short,  abrupt,  and  graphic.  He  was  asked 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Royal  Institution. 

Mr,  George  Borrow  to  John  Murrey, 

Feb.  35th,  1845. 
"  I  should  like  to  become  a  member.  The  thing  would 
just  suit  me,  more  especially  as  they  do  not  want  clever 
men.  but  safe  men.  Now,  I  am  safe  enough  ;  ask  the 
Bible  Society,  whose  secrets  I  have  kept  so  much  to  their 
satisfaction,  that  they  have  just  accepted  at  my  hands 
an  English  Gypsy  Gospel  gratis.  What  would  the  Insti- 
tution expect  mc  to  write  ?  I  have  exhausted  Spain 
and  the  Gypsies,  though  an  essay  on  Welsh  language 
and  literature  might  suit,  with  an  account  of  the  Celtic 
tongue.  Or,  won't  something  about  the  ancient  North 
and  its  literature  be  more  acceptable  ?  I  have  just 
received  an  invitation  to  join  the  Ethnological  Society 
(who  are  they  ?),  which  I  have  declined.  I  am  at  present 
in  great  demand;  a  bishop  has  just  requested  me  to 
visit  him.  The  worst  of  these  bishops  is  that  they  are 
skin-flints,  saving  for  their  families.  Their  cuisine  is  bad» 
and  their  port  wtne  execrable,  and  as  for  their  cigars ! — I 
say,  do  you  remember  those  precious  ones  of  the  Sanctuary.* 
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A  few  days  ago  one  of  them  turned  up  again.  I  found  it 
in  my  great-coat  pocket,  and  thoiij^ht  of  you.  I  have  seen 
the  article  in  the  Edinburgh  about  the  Bible— exceedingly 
brilliant  and  clever,  but  rather  too  epigrammatic,  quota- 
tions scanty  and  not  correct.  Ford  is  certainly  a  most 
astonishing  fellow  ;  he  quite  flabbergasts  me — handbooks, 
reviews,  and  I  hear  that  he  has  just  been  writing  a  *Life 
of  Velasquez  '  for  the  '  Penny  Cyclopaedia ' !  " 


Oulton  Hall,  Lowestoft,  March  I3lh,  1843. 

"So  the  second  edition  is  disposed  of  Well  and  good. 
Now,  my  dear  friend,  have  the  kindness  to  send  me  an 
account  of  the  profits  of  it  and  let  us  come  to  a  settlement. 
Up  to  the  present  time  I  do  assure  you  I  have  not  made 
a  penny  by  writing,  what  with  journeys  to  London  and 
tarrying  there.     Basta  !  I  hate  to  talk  of  money  matters. 

"  Let  them  call  mc  a  nonentity  if  they  will  ;  I  believe 
that  some  of  those  who  say  I  am  a  phantom  would  alter 
their  tone  provided  they  were  to  ask  me  to  a  good  dinner ; 
bottles  emptied  and  fowls  devoured  are  not  exactly  the 
feats  of  a  phantom  :  no  !  I  partake  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
Brownie  or  Robin  Goodfellow — goblins, 'tis  true,  but  full  of 
merriment  and  fun,  and  fond  of  good  eating  and  drinking. 
Occasionally  I  write  a  page  or  two  of  my  life.  I  am  now 
getting  my  father  into  the  Earl  of  Albemarle's  regiment,  in 
which  he  was  captain  for  many  years.  If  I  live,  and  my 
spirits  keep  up  tolerably  well,  I  hope  that  within  a  year  I 
shall  be  able  to  go  to  press  with  something  which  shall 
beat  the  *  Bible  in  Spain.'" 


i 


I 


And  a  few  days  later  : — 


ftr 


"I  have  received  your  account  for  the  two  editions.  I 
'am  perfectly  satisfied.  We  will  now,  whenever  you  please, 
bring  out  a  third  edition. 

"  The  book  which  I  am  at  present  about  will  consist, 
I  live  to  finish  it,  of  a  series  of  Rembrandt  pictures, 
interspersed  here  and  there  with  a  Claude.  I  shall  tell  the 
world  of  my  parentage,  my  early  thoughts  and  habits,  how 
I  became  a  sap-engrOy  or  viper-catcher :  my  wanderings 
with  the  regiment  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in 
which  last  place  my  jockey  habits  first  commenced  :  then 
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a  great  deal  about  Norwich,  Billy  Taylor,  Thurtell,  &c  : 
how  I  took  to  study  and  became  a  Utv-cngro.  What  do 
you  think  of  this  for  a  bill  of  fare  ?  I  am  now  in  a  black- 
smith's shop  in  the  south  of  Ireland  taking  lessons  from 
the  Vulcan  in  horse  charming  and  horse-shoe  making.  By 
the  bye,  I  wish  I  were  acquainted  with  Sir  Robert  Peel.  I 
could  give  him  many  a  useful  hint  with  respect  to  Ireland 
and  the  Irish.  I  know  both  tolerably  well.  Whenever 
there's  a  row,  I  intend  to  go  over  with  Sidi  Habesmith  and 
put  myself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  volunteers." 

A  few  of  the  works  may  be  mentioned  which  Mr,  Murray 
published  in  184 1,  1842,  and  the  beginning  of  1S43.  Sir 
Charles  Fellows  had  continued  his  '  Excavations  in  Lycia,' 
and  published  his  second  journal  in  1841,  containing** more 
recent  discoveries  in  Ancient  Lycia  ;  being  a  journal  kept 
during  a  second  excursion  in  Asia  Minor."  The  results 
arc  to  be  seen  in  the  splendid  array  of  Lycian  temples  and 
monuments  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

While  arranging  for  the  publication  of  Mr.  Horace 
Twiss's  *  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Eldon,'  Mr.  Murray  wrote 
to  Mr.  Twiss  : — 

John  Murray  to  Mr.  Twiss.. 

May  nth,  1841. 
-  "  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  the  publishing  of  books  at 
this  time  involves  nothing  but  loss,  and  that  I  have  found 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  withdraw  from  the  printers  every 
work  that  I  had  in  the  press,  and  to  return  to  the  authors 
any  MS.  for  which  they  required  immediate  publication." 

Mr.  Murray  nevertheless  agreed  to  publish  the  'Life 
of  Eldon '  on  commission,  and  it  proved  very  successful, 
going  through  several  editions. 

Another  work  offered  to  Mr.  Murray  in  1841,  was 
*The  Moor  and  the  Loch,'  by  John  Colquhoun,  of 
Leney   House^   Callander.     He   had   published   the  first 
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edition  at  Edinburgh  through  Mr.  Blackwood ;  and,  having 
had  some  difVerences  with  that  publisher,  he  now  proposed 
to  issue  the  second  edition  in  London.  He  wrote  to 
Mr.  Murray  desiring  him  to  undertake  the  work,  and 
received  the  following  reply : — 


John  Murray  to  Mr.  Colqukmtn. 


Sir, 


March  i6th,  1S41. 


I  should  certainly  have  had  much  pleasure  in  being  the 

jriginal  publisher  of  your  very  interesting  work  *The  Moor 

id  the  Loch,'   but   I   have  a  very  great  dislike  to  the 

Pearance  even  of  interfering  with  any  other  publisher. 

[aving  glass  windows,  I  must  not  throw  stones.     With 

JIackwood,  indeed,  I  have  long  had  particular  relations, 

id  they  for  several  years  acted   as  my  agents  in  Edin- 

' burgh  ;  so  pray  have  the  kindness  to  confide  to  me  the 

cause  of  your  misunderstanding  with  that  house,  and  let 

me    have    the   satisfaction  of   at  least   trying  in  the  first 

place  to  settle  the  matter  amicably.    In  any  case,  however, 

I      you  may  rely  upon  all  my  means  to  promote  the  success 

^^of  your  work,  the  offer  of  which  has  made  me,  dear  Sir, 

[         lar 


Your  obliged  and  faithful  Servant, 

John  Murray. 

Mr.  ColquJwun  to  John  Murray. 

March  20th,  1841. 


Dear  Sir, 
I  am  much  obliged  by  your  note  which  I  received  yes- 
terday. I  shall  endeavour  to  sec  you  directly,  and  when 
I  explain  the  cause  of  my  dissatisfaction  with  Messrs. 
Blackwood,  I  am  sure  you  will  at  once  see  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to  go  on  comfortably  together  with 
my  second  edition ;  and  even  if  any  adjustment  was 
brought  about,  I  feel  convinced  that  the  book  would  suffer. 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  anything  against  the  Messrs. 
Blackwood  as  men  of  business,  and  should  be  sorry  to  be 
thus  understood ;  but  this  case  has  been  a  peculiar  one, 
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and  requires  too  long  an  explanation  for  a  letter.  In  the 
meantime  I  have  written  to  you  under  the  strictest  confi- 
dence, as  the  Messrs.  B.  are  not  aware  of  my  intention  of 
bringing  out  a  second  edition  at  the  present  time,  or  of 
my  leaving  them.  My  reasons,  however,  are  such  that  my 
determination  cannot  be  altered  ;  and  I  hope,  after  a  full 
explanation  with  you,  that  we  shall  at  once  agree  to 
publish  the  book  with  the  least  possible  delay.  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  return  your  note,  which  you  may  afterwards 
show  to  Messrs.  B.,  and  I  may  add  that  had  you  alt<^ether 
refused  to  publish  my  book,  it  could  in  no  way  have 
affected  my  decision  of  leaving  them. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

John  Colquhotjw. 

Mr,  Colquhoun  came  up  expressly  to  London,  and  after 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Murray,  who  again  expressed  his 
willingness  to  mediate  with  the  Edinburgh  publishers,  Mr, 
Colquhoun  repeated  his  final  decision,  and  Mr.  Murray 
at  length  agreed  to  publish  the  second  edition  of  *The 
Moor  and  the  Loch.'  It  may  be  added  that  in  the  end 
Mr.  Colquhoun  did,  as  urged  by  Murray,  return  to  the 
Blackwoods,  who  still  continue  to  publish  his  work, 

Allan  Cunningham  ended  his  literary  life  by  preparing 
the  *  Memoirs'  of  his  friend  Sir  David  Wilkie.  Shortly 
before  he  undertook  the  work  he  had  been  prostrated  by  a 
stroke  of  paralysis^  but  on  his  partial  recovery  he  pro- 
ceeded with  the  memoirs,  and  tlie  enfeebling  effects  of  his 
attack  may  be  traced  in  portions  of  the  work.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  life  Wilkie  had  made  a  journey  to  the 
East,  had  painted  the  then  Sultan  at  Constantinople,  and 
afterwards  made  his  way  to  Smyrna,  Rhodes,  Bcyrout, 
Jaffa,  and  Jerusalem.  He  returned  through  Egj'pt,  and  at 
Alexandria  he  embarked  on  board  the  Oriental  steamship 
for  England.      While  at  Alexandria,  he  had  complained  of 
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llncss,  which  increased,  partly  in  consequence  of  his  intense 
^ckness  at  sea,  and  he  died  off  Gibraltar  on  the  1st  June, 
1841,  when  his  body  was  committed  to  the  deep.  Turner's 
splendid  picture  of  the  scene  was  one  of  VVilkie's  best 
memorials.  A  review  of  Allan  Cunningham's  work,  by 
Mr.  Lockhart,  appeared  in  tlie  Quarterly,  No.  144.  Previous 
to  its  appearance  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray  as  follows: — 


Mr,  Lockhart  to  John  Murray, 

February  25th,  1S43. 

Dear  Murray, 

I  don't  know  if  you  have  read  much  of  *The  Life  of 
Wilkic.'  All  Cunningham's  part  seems  to  be  wretched, 
but  in  the  '  Italian  and  Spanish  Journals  and  Letters'  Wilkie 
shines  out  in  a  comparatively  new  character.  He  is  a  very 
eloquent  and,  I  fancy,  a  deep  and  instructive  critic  on 
painting ;  at  all  events,  Vol.  ii.  is  full  of  very  high  interest 
.  .  ,  Is  there  anywhere  a  good  criticism  on  the  alteration 
that  Wilkic's  style  exhibited  after  his  Italian  and  Spanish 
tours  ?  The  general  impression  always  was,  and  I  suppose 
will  always  be,  that  the  change  was  for  the  worse.  But  it 
will  be  a  nice  piece  of  work  to  account  for  an  unfortunate 
change  being  the  result  of  travel  and  observation,  which 
we  no»ff  own  to  have  produced  such  a  stock  of  admirable 
theoretical  disquisition  on  the  principles  of  the  Art.  I  can 
see  little  to  admire  or  like  in  the  man  Wilkie.  Some  good 
homely  Scotch  kindness  for  kith  and  kin,  and  for  some 
old  friends  too  perhaps  ;  but  generally  the  character  seems 
not  to  rise  above  the  dull  prudcntialities  of  a  decent  man 
in  awe  of  the  world  and  the  great,  and  awfully  careful  about 
No.  I.  No  genuine  enjoyment,  save  in  study  of  Art,  and 
getting  money  through  that  study.  He  is  a  fellow  that 
you  can't  suppose  ever  to  have  been  drunk  or  in  love — too 
much  a  Presbyterian  Elder  for  either  you  or  me. 

b  In  the  beginning  of  1841,  Mr.  John  Sterling,  who  had 
already  published  poetry  in  Blackwood's  Magazine^  and 
through  Moxon,  but  without  attracting  much  attention, 
wrote  to  Murray  about  the  publication  of  a  new  poem, 
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entitled  'The  Election/ which  consisted,  in  its  first  draughty 
of  about  two  thousand  verses.  Murray  so  far  departed 
from  his  usual  rule  not  to  publish  poetry,  as  to  intimate  to 
Mr.  Sterling's  father — Mr.  Edward  Sterling,  then  one  of  the 
leader-writers  for  the  Times-^ih^t  he  would  agree  to  print 
from  750  to  1250  copies  of  *The  Election/  at  half  profits. 
The  number  was  eventually  limited  to  750  copies,  and  the 
author  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray,  that  he  was  quite  satisfied 
with  his  arrangements,  and  that  he  "  considered  it  a  great 
advantage  to  his  poem  to  be  published  by  him."  Thomas 
Carlyle,  in  his  *  Life  of  Sterling,'  refers  to  the  poem.  It 
might,  he  said,  "  be  called  the  mock-heroic,  or  sentimental 
Hudibrastic,  reminding  one,  a  little,  too,  of  Wicland's 
'  Oberon  * — it  had  touches  of  true  drollery,  combined  not 
ill  with  grave,  clear  insight ;  showed  spirit  everywhere,  and 
a  plainly  improved  power  of  execution."  *  The  Election 
-— a  Poem,'  was  published  at  the  end  of  1841,  but  not- 
withstanding Carlyle's  eulogy,  it  did  not  prove  a  success. 

"This  new  poetic  Duodecimo,"  says  Carlyle,  "as  the  last 
had  done  and  as  the  next  also  did.  met  with  little  or  no 
recognition  from  the  world  ;  which  was  not  very  inex- 
cusable on  the  world's  part ;  though  many  a  poem  with 
far  less  proof  of  merit  than  this  olfcrs,  has  run,  when  tlic 
accidents  favoured  it,  through  its  tens  of  editions,  and 
raised  the  writer  to  the  demigods  for  a  year  or  two,  if  not 
longer/* 

Mr,  Sterling  had,  about  this  time,  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  Mr.  Lockhart,  and  his  impression  of  him  confirms 
the  opinion  already  given  of  the  kindness  of  the  mart 

"  I  made  my  first  oral  acquaintance  with  Lockhart  of  the 
Quarterly;  and  found  him  as  neat,  clear,  and  cutting  a  brain 
as  you  would  expect  ;  but  with  an  amount  uf  knowledge, 
good  nature,  and  liberal  anti-bigotr)*,  that  would  surprise 
many.  The  tone  of  his  children  towards  him  seemed  to 
me  decisive  of  his  real  kindness." 
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Mr.  Murray  received  another  communication  from  Mr. 
Sterling  (i6th  December,  1841).  **  Not,"  he  said,  "  respecting 
his  own  literary  affairs,  but  those  of  a  friend."  The  friend  was 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  son  of  the  historian  of  British  India- 
He  had  completed  his  work  on  Logic,  of  which  Mr.  Sterling 
had  the  highest  opinion.  He  said  it  had  been  the  "  labour 
of  many  years  of  a  singularly  subtle,  patient,  and  compre- 
hensive mind.  It  will  be  our  chief  speculative  monument  r>f 
this  age."  Mr.  Mill  himself  addressed  Mr.  Murray,  first  on 
the  20th  December,  1841,  while  he  was  preparing  the  work 
for  the  press,  and  again  in  January  and  February,  1842.  when 
he  had  for^varded  the  MS.  to  the  publisher,  and  requested 
his  decision.  We  find,  however,  that  Mr.  Murray  wa* 
very  ill  at  the  time  ;  that  he  could  not  give  the  necessary 
attention  to  the  subject ;  and  that  the  MS.  was  eventually 
returned. 

The  Quarterly  went  on  as  usual.     Lockhart  often  ex- 
ceeded even  himself  in  the  spirit  and  entertainment  of  his 
articles.     In  No.  137  he  wrote  a  paper  on  the  Copyright 
Question  : — 
^^  Mr.  L&ckhart  to  John  Murray. 

^P  Dec.  13th,  1841. 

"As  to  my  own  article,  you  can,  if  you  please,  reject  it 
in  toto  ;  but  if  so,  I  am  pledged  to  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  it 
must  go  to  Blackwood.  I  don't  at  present  feel  at  all  dis- 
posed to  take  thought  about  Peel's  or  any  other  politician  a 
opinion.  I  have  studied  the  subject,  and  so  has  Wordsworth, 
who  is  at  least  as  likely  to  study  any  question  to  advantage- 
as  Sir  Robert  Peel.  I  propose  no  plan  for  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  But  I  think  I  have  shown  that  unless  more 
protection  be  given  to  authors  and  publishers — whose 
interests  I  have  treated  as  identical,  which  they  are — our 
literature  must  expire  in  a  muddled  heap  of  fraudulent  and 
worthless  compilations,  and  base  appeals  to  the  lower 
passions.  After  all,  just  ask  yourself  whether  the  Editor 
^^of  the  Quarterly  Rci'ieiv  hjis  not  a  right  to  express  his  own 
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deliberate  opinion  on  a  subject  of  this  sort  whenever  he 
pleases  ?  It  seems  to  mc  that  if  he  has  not  that  right,  he 
has  none." 

Mr.  Thomas  Mitchell  also  wrote  to  Mr.  Murray  on  the 
same  subject : — 

Mr,  Miichetl  to  John  Mitrr/ty. 

Jan.  i^th,  1842, 

"  I  do  sincerely  hope  that  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the 
next  Copyright  Bill,  which,  it  seems,  is  to  be  introduced  to 
the  new  Parliament,  as  far  as  authors  arc  concerned,  that 
effectual  steps  will  be  taken  to  secure  publishers  from 
the  infamous  piracies  of  the  foreign  market.  Two  years 
ago,  I  remember  that  a  travelled  friend  told  me  that  you 
had  yourself  suffered  largely  from  this  conduct,  which  is  as 
disgraceful  to  our  legislature  as  ruinous  to  individuals. 
Protection  to  publishers  would,  I  believe,  be  the  best  pro- 
tection to  nine-tenths  of  us  authors.  I  don't  know  who  is 
the  author  of  the  paper  in  the  Quarterly  on  the  subject,  but 
I  am  reading  it  a  second  time  from  the  interest  which  I 
feel  in  it"  • 

•  Mr.  Mitchell  made  very  little  by  his  authorship.  Towards  theeail 
of  his  days,  when  he  found  his  powers  failing,  Sir  Robert  Peel  had 
the  generosity  to  place  ^150  at  his  disposal  Mr.  Mitchell  was  then 
preparing  an  edition  of  Aristophanes  for  the  use  of  schools.  Mr. 
Lockhart,  with  whom  he  was  intimate,  was  much  annoyed  to  6nd 
that  he  had  introduced  so  many  political  notions  into  the  *  Notes 
to  Aristophanes.'  "  Nothing,"  he  wrote  to  Murray,  "  can  be  in  worse 
taste  than  the  mingling  up  of  ephemeral  politics  with  the  '  Notes  on 
Aristophanes. '  I  declare  I  never  could  have  fancied  anything  so  pre- 
posterous as  allusions  to  Benjamin  Hawes,  soap-boiler,  M.P.  for 
Lambeth,  and  others  of  that  order,  in  the  sheets  now  returned. , . . 
What  should  we  think  of  an  edition  of  Aristophanes  stuffed  fuU  of 
Wilkes  or  Dr.  Sacheverell?  But  you  must  not  tell  T.  M.  that  I 
consider  his  wit  and  humour  anything  but  Aristophanic.  Wone 
drivelling  have  I  seldom  encountered  than  all  this  about  the  savanu 
of  Birmingham.  Why  make  a  School  Book  a  Tory  Book?  Yo« 
won't  get  it  into  Rugby."  Before  the  school  book  was  issued,  all 
the  offensive  political  notes  were  expurgated. 
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When  Copyright  became  the  subject  of  legislation  the 
following  year,  Mr.  Murray  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Gladstone. 

Mr.  Gladstone  to  John  Murray. 

i  Whitehall,  February  6th,  1S43. 

My  dear  Sir, 
I  beg  leave  to  thank  you  for  the  information  contained  in 
and  accompanying  your  note  which  reached  me  on  Saturday. 

The  view  with  which  the  clauses  relating  to  copyright  in 
the  Customs'  Act  were  framed  was  that  those  interested  in 
the  exclusion  of  pirated  works  would  take  care  to  supply 
the  Board  of  Customs  from  time  to  time  with  lists  of  all 
works  under  copyright  which  were  at  all  likely  to  be 
reprinted  abroad,  and  that  this  would  render  the  law  upon 
the  whole  much  more  operative  and  more  fair  than  an 
enormous  catalogue  of  all  the  works  entitled  to  the  privi- 
lege, of  which  it  would  be  found  very  difficult  for  the 
officers  at  the  ports  to  manage  the  use. 

Directions  in  conformity  with  tlie  Acts  of  last  Session 
will  be  sent  to  the  Colonics. 

But  I  cannot  omit  to  state  that  I  learn  from  your  note 
with  great  satisfaction,  that  steps  arc  to  be  taken  here  to 
back  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  Legislature.  I  must  not 
hesitate  to  express  my  conviction  that  what  Parliament  has 
done  will  be  fruitless,  unless  the  laxv  be  seconded  by  the 
adoption  of  such  modes  of  publication,  as  will  allow  the 
public  here  and  in  the  colonies  to  obtain  possession  of 
new  and  popular  English  works  at  moderate  prices.  If  it 
be  practicable  for  authors  and  publishers  to  make  such 
arrangements,  I  should  hope  to  sec  a  great  extension  of  our 
book  trade,  as  well  as  much  advantage  to  literature,  from 
the  measures  that  have  now  been  taken  and  from  those 
which  I  trust  we  shall  be  enabled  to  take  in  completion  of 
them  ;  but  unless  the  proceedings  of  the  trade  itself  adapt 
and  adjust  themselves  to  the  altered  circumstances,  I  can 
feel  no  doubt  that  we  shall  relapse  into  or  towards  the  old 
state  of  things  ;  the  law  will  be  first  evaded  and  then  relaxed. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Faithfully  yours, 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 
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Shortly  after  his  second  marriag^e,  Southey's  intellect 
began  to  fail  him.  and  he  soon  sank  into  a  state  of  mental 
imbecih'ty.  He  would  wander  about  his  library,  take  down 
a  book,  look  into  it,  and  then  put  it  back  again,  but  was 
incapable  of  work.  When  Mr.  Murray  sent  him  the  octavo 
edition  of  the  '  Peninsular  War,'  his  wife  answered  : — 

Mrs.  SontJtey  to  John  Murray, 

Greta  Hall,  May  15th,  1840. 
If  the  word  pleasure  were  not  become  to  me  as  a  dead 
letter,  I  should  tell  you  with  how  much  I  took  possession  of 
your  kind  gift.  But  I  may  tell  you  truly  that  it  gratified, 
and  more  than  gratified  me,  by  giving  pleasure  to  my  dear 
husband,  as  a  token  of  your  regard  for  him,  so  testified 
towards  myself.  The  time  is  not  far  passed  when  we 
should  have  rejoiced  together  like  children  over  such  an 
acquisition. 

Yours  very  truly  and  thankfully, 

Car.  Southey. 

May  23rd,  18+0. 

Dear  Sir, 

Very  cordially  I  return  your  friendly  salutations,  feeling,  as 
I  do,  that  every  manifestation  of  kindness  for  my  husband's 
sake  is  more  precious  to  mc  than  any  I  could  receive  for 
my  own  exclusively.  Two-and-twcnty  years  ago,  when  he 
wished  to  put  into  your  hands,  as  publisher,  a  first  attempt 
of  mine,  of  which  he  thought  better  than  it  deserved,  he  little 
thought  that  in  so  doing  he  was  endeavouring  to  forward 
the  interests  of  his  future  wife  ;  of  her  for  whom  it  was 
appointed  (a  sad  but  honoured  lot)  to  be  the  companion  of 
his  later  days,  over  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  cast  the 
"shadow  before"  of  that  "night  in  which  no  man  can 
work."  But  twelve  short  months  ago  he  was  cheerfully 
anticipating  (in  the  bright  buoyancy  of  his  happy  nature) 
a  far  other  companionship  for  the  short  remainder  of  our 
earthly  sojourn  ;  never  forgetting,  however,  that  ours  must 
be  short  at  the  longest,  and  that  "in  the  midst  of  life  we 
are  in  death."     He  desires  me  to  thank  you  for  your  kind 
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Vxpressions  towards  him,  and  to  be  most  kindly  remembered 
to  you.  Your  intimation  of  the  favourable  progress  of  his 
Svo  '  Book  of  the  Church  '  j^avc  him  pleasure,  and  he  thanks 
you  for  so  promptly  attending  to  his  wishes  about  a  neatly 
bound  set  of  his  '  Peninsular  War.'  Accept  my  assurances 
of  regard,  and  believe  me  to  be,  dear  Sir, 


Yours  very  truly, 

Caroline  Southey. 


^^    On   September    17th,    1S40,  Mr.   Murray    sent   to  Mr. 

■Southey  a  draft  for  jf  259,  being  the  balance  for  his  *  Book 
of  the  Church,'  and  informed  him  that  he  would  be  pleased 
to  know  that  another  edition  was  called  for.  Mrs.  Southey 
replied ; — 
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"  He  made  no  remark  on  your  request  to  be  favoured 
with  any  suggestions  he  might  have  to  offer.  My  sad 
persuasion  is  that  Robert  Southey's  works  have  received 
their  last  revision  and  correction  from  his  mind  and  pen." 

I  Greta  Hall,  October  5th,  iS4a 

Dear  Sir, 
I  will  not  let  another  post  go  out,  without  conveying 
to  you  my  thanks  for  your  very  kind  letter  last  night 
received.  It  will  gratify  you  to  know  that  its  contents 
(the  copy  of  the  critique  included),  aroused  and  fixed  Mr, 
Southey 's  attention  more  than  anything  that  has  occurred 
for  months  past — gratifying  him,  I  believe,  far  more  than 
anything  more  immediately  concerning  himself  could  have 
done.  "Tell  Murray,"  he  said,  "  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  him."  It  is  long  since  he  has  sent  a  message  to  friend 
or  relation. 

Now  let  me  say  for  myself  that  I  am  very  thankful  to 

^ou — very  thankful  to  my  indulgent  reviewer — and  that  if 

I  could  yet  feel  interest  about  anything  of  my  own  writing, 

I  should  be  pleased  and  encouraged  by  his  encomium — as 

well  as  grateful  for  it      But  if  it  did  not  sound  t/tanklessty, 
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I  should  say,  "  too  late— too  late — it  comes  too  late  ! "  and 
that  bitter  feeling  came  upon  me  so  suddenly,  as  my  eyes 
fell  upon  the  passage  in  question,  that  they  overflowed  with 
tears  before  it  was  finished. 

But  he  did  take  interest  in  it,  at  least  for  a  few  moments, 
and  so  it  was  not  quite  too  late  ;  and  (doing  as  I  ktwto  ht 
ivould  have  7ne),  1  shall  act  upon  j'our  most  kind  and 
friendly  advice,  and  transmit  it  to  Blackwood,  who  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  willingly  guided  by  it. 

It  was  one  of  my  husband's  pleasant  visions  before  our 
marriage,  and  his  favourite  prospect,  to  publish  a  volume  of 
poetr>'  conjointly  with  me,  not  weighing  the  disproportion 
of  talent 

I  must  tell  you  that  immediately  on  receiving  the 
Review^  I  should  have  written  to  express  ray  sense  of  your 
kindness,  and  of  the  flattering  nature  of  the  critique ;  but 
happening  to  tell  Miss  Southey  and  her  brother  that  you 
had  sent  it  me,  as  I  believed,  as  an  obliging  ix;rsonal  atten- 
tion, they  assured  me  I  was  mistaken,  and  that  the  numbers 
were  only  intended  for  "their  set."  Fearing,  therefore,  to 
arrc^atc  to  myself  more  than  was  designed  for  me,  I  kept 
silence ;  and  now  expose  my  simplicity  rather  than  /^mv 
myself  open  to  the  imputation  of  unthankfulness.  Mr. 
Southey  desires  to  be  very  kindU*  remembered  to  you,  and 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Very  thankfully  and  truly  yours, 

Car.  Southey*! 


P.S. — I  had  almost  forgotten  to  thank  you  for  so  kindly 
offering  to  send  the  Review  to  any  friends  of  mine,  I  may 
wish  to  gratify.  I  wili  accept  the  proffered  favour,  and 
ask  you  to  send  one  addressed  to  Miss  Burnard,  Shirley, 
SouUiampton,  Hants.  The  other  members  of  my  family 
and  most  of  my  friends  take  the  Q.  R„  or  are  sure  of 
This  last  number  is  an  excellent  one. 


A  final  letter  reached  Mr.  Murray  from  Mrs.  Southey 
announcing   the   approaching  end   of   Robert    Southey's 
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Mrs.  Satithey  to  John  Murray. 

Feb.  27th,  1843. 
'  There  has  been  little  alteration  in  my  husband's  state 
until  about  three  weeks  ago,  when  he  had  a  slight — a  ver>- 
slight — apoplectic  seizure.  He  was  promptly  relieved,  and 
there  has  been  no  recurrence  of  alarming  symptoms.  But 
the  warning  was  an  impressive  one." 

As  in  the  case  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  seizures  re- 
turned. Southcy  became  less  able  to  resist  them,  and 
died  on  the  21st  of  March,  1S43. 

Thomas  Mitchell  was  much  distressed  by  the  deaths  of 
his  old  friends. 

IP  "  Disease  and  death,"  he  wrote  to  Murraj',  "seem  to  be 
making  no  small  havoc  among  our  literar)^  men — Maginn, 
Cunningham,  Basil  Hall,  and  poor  Southcy,  worst  of  all. 
Lockhart's  letters  of  late  have  made  mc  very  uneasy, 
too,  about  him.  Has  he  yet  returned  from  Scotland,  and 
is  he  at  all  improved  ?" 

^f  Lockhart,  however,  was  still  working  as  industriously  as 
usual  for  the  Quarterly.  When  he  was  ill  or  absent,  he 
left  the  Review  in  charge  of  the  indefatigable  Mr.  Crokcr. 
Theodore  Hook  was  one  of  those  literarj'  men  who  had 
recently  departed.  Mr.  Lockhart  wrote  for  the  May  number 
of  the  Quarterly  an  account  of  his  life,  which  proved  to  be 
one  of  the   most  charming  and  entertaining  of  his  com- 

rositions, 
Mr,  Lockhart  to  John  Murray. 
Mar.  28th,  1843. 
Dear  M., 
I  am  sorry  indeed  to  find  that  you  have  been  so  unwell. 
Let  me  hope  you  are  now  yourself,  and  that  we  shall  meet 
now  and  then.    I  have  been  myself  neither  well  nor  in  good 
spirits,  but  I  worked  hard  for  a  while  on  Hook's  papers. 


and  am  willing  to  work  again  at  Wilkie's'/  though  I  don't 
like  the  character.  It  wants  generosity  and  openness,  and 
without  these  qualities  who  can  care  much  about  any  man  ? 
The  real  merit  is  his  critiques  on  Art.  If  you  encourage 
me.  after  reading  my  sketch  of  Theodore  Hook,  I  will  tiy, 
but  I  don't  often  please  you,  I  know,  and  have  little  heart, 
therefore,  for  writing  with  a  view  to  Q,  R, 

Many  important  books  about  Afghanistan  were  published 
about  this  time.  Mr.  Murray  had  already  brought  out  a 
*  Residence  in  Cabool/  by  Sir  Alexander  Humes,  aftcnvards 
murdered  in  that  city,  and  this  was  in  due  course  suc- 
ceeded by  Lieutenant  Eyre's  'Military  Operations  in 
Cabool/  which  appeared  in  Januar)!-  1843.  Mr.  Murray 
presented  a  copy  of  the  work  to  Mr.  W,  E.  Gladstone, 
who,  after  perusing  it,  wrote  to  him  : — 

"  I  have  read  it  with  great  pain  and  shame,  which  arc,  as 
I  fear  one  must  say  in  such  a  case,  the  tests  of  its  merits  as 
a  work.  May  another  occasion  for  such  a  narrative  never 
arise!" 

But  the  most  important  work  of  the  kind  was  Lady 
Sale's  'Journal.'  Sir  Robert  H.  Sale  was  the  general 
who  commanded  the  British  forces  sent  to  redeem  the 
British  name  in  Afghanistan.  He  forced  the  Jugdullock 
Pass,  stormed  the  fort  of  Mamoo  Khail,  and  retreated  to 
Jcllalabad,  where,  after  a  siege  by  the  Afghan  troops,  he 
attacked  and  utterly  routed  them.  Finally,  he  advanced 
upon  Cabool,  and  contributed  to  its  capture.  Lady  Sale's 
narrative  related  to  the  memorable  retreat  from  Afghanistan, 
and  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

Sir  Francis  B.  Head,  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the 
book,  wrote : — 

*  The  anidc  on  Wilkic  appeared  in  the  following  number  (144^ 
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^/>  F.  B.  Head  to  John  Murray. 

April  t9th,  1843. 
Your  kind  present  of '  Lady  Sale  '  reached  me  on  the  day 
of  the  arrival  of  my  eldest  son  from  India  after  an  absence 
of  seven  years.  He  has  returned  to  me  in  such  robust 
health  that,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  been  too  overjoyed 
to  read,  or  do  anything  rational  but  look  at  him.  To- 
morrow, however,  I  shall  leave  my  young  man  for  your  old 
woman,  of  whose  charms  I  can  give  you  the  following 
proof.  I  was  at  a  committee  this  morning,  when  I  heard  a 
gentleman  say :  "  My  friend,  Mr.  Bouvcrie,  got  hold  of 
Lady  Sale's  book  yesterday  evening,  and  sat  reading  it  till 
five  o'clock  this  morning."  In  fact,  he  passed  the  night 
with  Lady  Sale  instead  of  with  his  own  wife.  I  mention 
this  as  one  of  the  sins  for  which,  as  a  publisher,  you  will 
some  of  these  days  have  to  account. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  very  sincerely, 

F.  B.  Head. 

Mr,  Lockhart,  on  receiving  his  copy  of  the  work  (April  3rd, 
1843),  wrote  that  he  thought^ 

"It  must  have  a  great  vogue,  especially  among  the 
ladies.  I  am  truly  delighted,"  he  continued,  "to  hear  that 
you  arc  yourself  once  more,  and  that  news  will  do  much 
good,  I  assure  you,  as  well  as  myself.  I  dined  yesterday 
with  Lord  Mahon,  where  we  had  only  Peel,  Brougham, 
Hallam  and  FoUet  Brougham  charming,  and  the  Premier 
very  funny,  but  looking,  I  thought,  very  worn  and  bloated, 
and  not  happy  until  he  had  had  some  wine." 

This  was  the  last  important  work  that  Mr.  Murray 
published:  in  the  autumn  of  18^2  his  health  began  to 
fail  rapidly,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  live  much  out  of 
London,  and  to  try  various  watering-places  ;  but  although 
he  rallied  at  times  sufficiently  to  return  to  his  business  for 
short  periods,  he  never  recovered,  and  passed  away  in  sleep 
on  the  27th  of  June,  1S43,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


JOHN  MURRAY  AS  A  PUBLISHER. 

In  considering  the  career  of  John  Murray,  the  reader  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  remarkable  manner  in 
which  his  personal  quah'tics  appeared  to  correspond  with 
the  circumstances  out  of  which  lie  built  his  fortunes. 

When  he  entered  his  profession,  the  standard  of  conduct 
in  every  department  of  life  connected  with  the  publishing 
trade  was  determined  by  aristocratic  ideas.  The  un- 
written laws  which  regulated  the  practice  of  bookselling  in 
the  eighteenth  century  were  derived  from  the  Stationers* 
Company.  Founded  as  it  had  been  on  the  joint  principles 
of  commercial  monopoly  and  State  control,  this  famous 
organization  had  long  lost  its  old  vitality.  But  it  had 
bequeathed  to  the  bookselling  community  a  large  portion 
of  its  original  spirit,  both  in  the  practice  of  co-operalK'C 
publication  which  produced  tlie  '  Trade  Books/ so  common 
in  the  last  century,  and  in  that  deep-rooted  belief  in  the 
perpetuity  of  copyright,  which  only  received  its  death-blow 
from  the  celebrated  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
case  of  Donaldson  f.  Becket  in  1774.  Narrow  and  exclu- 
sive as  they  may  have  been  in  their  relation  to  the  public 
interest,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  traditions  helped 
to  constitute,  in  tlie  dealings  of  the  booksellers  among 
themselves,  a  standard  of  honour  which  put  a  certain  curb 
on  the  pursuit  of  private  gain.     It  was  this  feeling  wliich 
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provoked  such  intense  indignation  in  the  trade  against  the 
pubh'shers  who  took  advantage  of  their  strict  legal  rights 
to  invade  what  was  generally  regarded  as  the  property  of 
their  brethren  ;  while  the  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the 
credit,  as  well  as  to  the  interest,  of  a  great  organized  body, 
made  the  associated  booksellers  zealous  in  the  promotion 
of  all  enterprises  likely  to  add  to  the  fame  of  English 
h"terature. 

Again,  there  was  something,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
aristocratic  in  the  position  of  literature  itself.  Patronage, 
indeed,  had  declined.  The  patron  of  the  early  days  of  the 
century,  who,  like  Halifax,  sought  in  the  Universities  or  in 
the  London  Coffee-houses  for  literary  talent  to  strengthen 
the  ranks  of  political  party,  had  disappeared,  together  with 
the  later  and  inferior  order  of  patron,  who,  after  the  manner 
of  Bubb  Dodington,  flattered  his  social  pride  by  maintaining 
a  retinue  of  poetical  clients  at  his  country  seat.  The 
nobility  themselves,  absorbed  in  politics  or  pleasure,  cared 
far  less  for  letters  than  their  fathers  in  the  reigns  of  Anne 
and  the  first  two  Georges.  Hence,  as  Johnson  said,  the 
bookseller  had  become  the  Maecenas  of  the  age  ;  but  not 
the  bookseller  of  Grub  Street.  To  be  a  man  of  letters  was 
no  longer  a  reproach.  Johnson  himself  had  been  rewarded 
with  a  literary  pension,  and  the  names  of  almost  all  the 
distinguished  scholars  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century — Warburton,  the  two  Wartons,  Lowth,  Burke, 
Hume,  Gibbon,  Robertson — belong  to  men  who  either  by 
birth  or  merit  were  in  a  position  which  rendered  them 
independent  of  literature  as  a  source  of  livelihood.  The 
author  influenced  the  public  rather  than  the  public  the 
author,  while  the  part  of  the  bookseller  was  restricted  to 
introducing  and  distributing  to  society  the  works  which 
the  scholar  had  designed. 
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Naturally  enough,  from  such  conditions  arose  a  highly 
aristocratic  standard  of  taste.  The  centre  of  Iitcrar>'  judg- 
ment passed  from  the  half-democratic  society  of  the  Coffee- 
house to  the  dining-room  of  scholars  like  Cambridge  or 
Beauclerk  ;  and  opinion,  formed  from  the  brilliant  conversa- 
tion at  such  gatherings  as  the  Literary  Club,  aftcnvards  cir- 
culated among  the  public  either  in  the  treatises  of  individual 
critics,  or  in  the  pages  of  the  two  leading  Monthly  Reviews. 
The  society  from  which  it  proceeded,  though  not  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word  fashionable,  was  eminently  refined 
and  widely  representative  ;  it  included  the  politician,  the 
clergyman,  the  artist,  the  connoisseur,  and  was  permeated 
with  the  necessary  leaven  of  feminine  intuition,  ranging 
from  the  observation  of  Miss  Bumey  or  the  vivacity  of 
Mrs.  Thrale,  to  the  stately  morality  of  Mrs.  Montagu  and 
Mrs.  Hannah  More. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  period  of  Murray's  life  as  a 
publisher,  extending,  to  speak  broadly,  from  the  first  French 
Revolution  to  almost  the  eve  of  the  French  Rc\'olulion  of 
1S48,  was  characterised  in  a  marked  degree  by  the  advance 
of  Democracy.  In  all  directions  there  was  an  uprising  of 
the  spirit  of  individual  liberty  against  the  prescriptions  of 
established  authority.  In  Politics  the  tendency  is  apparent 
in  the  progress  of  the  Reform  movement.  In  Commerce 
it  was  marked  by  the  inauguration  of  the  Free  Trade 
movement  In  Literature  it  made  itself  felt  in  the  great 
outburst  of  poetry  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and  in 
the  assertion  of  the  superiority  of  individual  genius  to  the 
traditional  laws  of  form. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  working  of  the  democratic 
spirit  within  the  aristocratic  constitution  of  society  and 
taste  may  without  exaggeration  be  described  as  prodigious. 
At  first  sight,  indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a  certain  abruptness 
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in  the  transition  from  the  highly-organized  society  repre- 
sented in  Boswell's  '  Life  of  Johnson/  to  the  philosophical 
retirement  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  It  is  only  when 
we  look  beneath  the  surface  that  wc  see  the  old  traditions 
still  upheld  by  a  small  class  of  Conservative  writers,  including 
Campbell,  Rogers,  and  Crabbe,  and,  as  far  as  style  is  con- 
cerned, by  some  of  the  romantic  innovators,  Byron.  Scott^ 
and  Moore.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  age  succeeding 
tfie  first  French  Revolution,  exhibits  the  triumph  of 
individualism.  Society  itself  is  penetrated  by  new  ideas  ; 
literature  becomes  fashionable  ;  men  of  position  are  no 
longer  ashamed  to  be  known  as  authors,  nor  women  of 
distinction  afraid  to  nclcomc  men  of  letters  in  their 
drawing-rooms.  On  all  sides  the  excitement  and  curiosity 
of  the  times  is  reflected  in  the  demand  for  poems,  novels, 
essays,  travels,  and  cver}^  kind  of  imaginative  production, 
under  the  name  of  heUes  lettres. 

As  in  the  sphere  of  poetry  this  strange  blend  of 
democratic  energy  and  aristocratic  refinement  found  its 
fullest  expression  in  the  works  of  Byron,  so  in  the  sphere  of 
taste  it  met  with  its  most  congenial  interpreter  in  Murray, 
A  certain  romantic  spirit  of  enterprise  shows  itself  in  his 
character  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career.  Tied  to  a 
partner  of  a  petty  and  timorous  disposition,  he  seizes  aa 
early  opportunity  to  rid  himself  of  the  incubus.  With 
youthful  ardour  he  begs  of  a  veteran  author  to  be  allowed 
the  privilege  of  publishing,  as  his  first  undertaking,  a  work 
which  he  himself  genuinely  admired.  He  refuses  to  be 
bound  by  mere  trading  calculations,  *'  The  business  of  a 
publishing  bookseller,"  he  writes  to  a  correspondent,  "  is. 
not  in  his  shop,  or  even  in  his  connections,  but  in  his 
brains."  In  all  his  professional  conduct  a  largeness  of  view 
is  apparent.     A  new  conception  of  the  scope  of  his  trade 
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seems  early  to  have  risen  in  his  mind,  and  he  was  perhaps 

the  first  member  of  the  Stationers'  craft  to  separate  the 
business  of  bookselling  from  that  of  publishing.  When 
Constable  in  Edinburgh  sent  him  "a  miscellaneous  order 
of  books  from  London/'  he  replied  :  "  Country  orders  are  a 
branch  of  business  which  I  have  ever  totally  declined  as 
incompatible  with  my  more  serious  plans  as  a  publisher." 

With  ideas  of  this  kind,  it  may  readily  be  imagined  that 
Murray  was  not  what  is  usually  called  "a  good  man  of 
business,"  a  fact  of  which  he  was  well  aware,  as  the  follow- 
ing incident,  which  occurred  in  his  later  years,  amusingly 
indicates. 

The  head  of  one  of  the  larger  firms  with  which  he  dealt 
came  in  person  to  Albemarle  Street  to  receive  payment  of 
his  account  This  was  duly  handed  to  him  in  bills,  which. 
hy  some  carelessness,  he  lost  on  his  way  home.  He  there- 
upon wrote  to  Mr.  Murray,  requesting  him  to  advertise  in 
his  own  name  for  the  lost  property.  Murray's  reply  was  as 
follows : — 


My  dear 


Twickenham,  October  36,  >84t. 


I  am  exceedingly  sorry  for  the  vexatious,  though,  I  hope, 
only  temporary  loss  which  you  have  met  with  ;  but  I  have 
so  little  character  for  being  a  man  of  business,  that  if  the 
bills  were  advertised  in  my  name  it  would  be  publicly 
confirming  the  suspicion — but  in  your  own  name,  it  will  be 
•only  considered  as  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance,  and 
I  therefore  give  my  impartial  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
latter  mode.     Remaining,  my  dear -, 

Most  truly  yours, 

John  Murrav. 

The  possession  of  ordinary  commercial  shrewdness,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  the  quality  most  essential  for  success- 
ful publishing  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  ccntuiy. 
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Both  Constable  and  Baltantync  were  men  of  great  clever- 
ness and  aptitude  for  business  ;  but,  wanting  the  h^hcr 
endowments  of  head  and  heart,  they  were  unable  to  resist 
the  whirl  of  excitement  accompanying  an  unprecedented 
measure  of  financial  success.  Their  ruin  was  as  rapid  as 
their  rise.  To  Murray,  on  the  other  hand,  perhaps  their 
inferior  in  the  average  arts  of  calculation,  a  vigorous  native 
sense,  tempering  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  what  was  excel- 
lent in  literature,  gave  precisely  that  mixture  of  dash  and 
steadiness  which  was  needed  to  satisfy  the  complicated 
requirements  of  the  public  taste. 

A  high  sense  of  rectitude  is  apparent  in  all  his  business 
transactions  ;  and  Charles  Knight  did  him  no  more  than 
justice  in  saying  that  he  had  "  left  an  example  of  talent  and 
honourable  conduct  which  would  long  be  a  model  for  those 
who  aim  at  distinction  in  the  profession."  He  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  what  was  poor  and  shabby.  When  it 
was  suggested  to  him,  as  a  young  publisher,  that  his  former 
partner  was  ready  to  bear  part  of  the  risk  in  a  contemplated 
undertaking,  he  refused  to  associate  his  fortunes  with  a  man 
who  conducted  his  business  on  underhand  principles.  *'  I 
cannot  allow  my  name  to  stand  with  his,  because  he  under- 
sells all  other  publishers  at  the  regular  and  advertised 
prices."  Boundless  as  was  his  admiration  for  the  genius  of 
Scott  and  Byron,  he  abandoned  one  of  the  most  cherished 
objects  of  his  ambition — to  be  the  publisher  of  new  works 
by  the  author  of  Waverley — rather  than  involve  himself 
further  in  transactions  which  he  foresaw  must  lead  to 
discredit  and  disaster  ;  and,  at  the  risk  of  a  quarrel,  strove 
to  recall  liyron  to  the  ways  of  sound  literature,  when 
through  his  wayward  genius  he  seemed  to  be  drifting 
into  an  unworthy  course. 

In  the  same  way,  when  the  disagreement  between  the 
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tirm^  of  Constable  and  Longmans,  seemed  likely  to  turn  to 
his  own  advantage,  instead  of  making  haste  to  seize  the 
i^olden  opportunity,  he  exerted  himself  to  effect  a  re- 
conciliation between  the  disputants,  by  pointings  out  what 
he  considered  the  just  and  reasonable  view  of  their 
mutual  interests.  The  letters  which,  on  this  occasion,  he 
addressed  respectively  to  Mr.  A.  G.  Hunter,  to  the 
Constables,  and  to  the  Longmans,  arc  models  of  good  sense 
and  manly  rectitude.  Nor  was  his  conduct  to  Constable 
after  the  downfall  of  the  latter,  less  worthy  of  admiration. 
Oceply  as  Constable  had  injured  him  by  the  reckless 
conduct  of  his  business,  Murray  not  only  retained  no  ill- 
feeling  against  him,  but,  anxious  simply  to  help  a  brother  in 
misfortune,  resigned  in  his  favour,in  a  manner  full  of  the  most 
delicate  consideration,  his  own  claim  to  a  valuable  copyright 
The  same  warmth  of  heart  and  disinterested  friendship 
appears  in  his  efforts  to  re-establish  the  affairs  of  the  Robin- 
sons after  the  failure  of  that  firm.  Vet,  remarkable  as  he  vas 
for  his  loyalty  to  his  comrades,  he  was  no  less  distinguished 
b\'  his  spirit  and  independence.  No  man  without  a  very 
high  sense  of  justice  and  self-respect  could  have  conducted 
a  correspondence  on  a  matter  of  business  in  terms  of  sudi 
dignified  projiriety  as  Murray  employed  in  addressing 
Benjamin  Disraeli  after  the  collapse  of  the  Heprcsnttath^, 
It  is  indeed  a  proof  of  power  to  appreciate  character,  re- 
markable in  so  young  a  man,  that  Disraeli  should,  after 
all  that  had  passed  between  them,  have  approached  Murray 
ill  his  capacity  of  publisher  with  complete  confidence.  He 
knew  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  man  at  once  shrewd  and 
magnanimous,  and  he  gave  him  credit  for  understanding 
how  to  estimate  his  professional  interest  apart  from  his 
sense  of  private  injury. 

Perhaps   his    most    distinguishing    characteristic    as 
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publisher  was  his  unfeigned  love  of  literature  for  its  own 
sake ;  a  love  which  he  owed  in  great  part  to  the  example 
and  instruction  of  his  half-brother  Archibald.  His  almost 
romantic  admiration  for  genius  and  its  productions,  raised 
him  above  the  atmosphere  of  petty  calculation.  Not  un- 
frequently  it  of  course  led  him  into  commercial  mistakes, 
and  in  his  purchase  of  Crabbe's 'Tales,'  he  found  to  his 
cost,  that  his  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  that  author's 
works  and  the  magnificence  of  his  dealings  with  him  were 
not  the  measure  of  the  public  taste.  Yet  disappoint- 
ments of  this  kind  in  no  way  embittered  his  temper,  or 
affected  the  liberality  with  which  he  treated  writers  like 
Washington  Irving,  of  whose  powers  he  had  himficif  once 
formed  a  high  conception.  The  mere  love  of  money  indeed 
was  never  an  absorbing  motive  in  Murray's  commercial 
career,  otherwise  it  is  certain  that  his  course  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  Byron's  Memoirs  would  have  been  something  very 
different  to  that  which  he  actually  pursued.  On  the  perfect 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  Scott,  presenting  him  with  his 
fourth  share  in  *  Marmion,'  the  best  comment  is  the  equally 
admirable  letter  in  which  Scott  returned  his  thanks.  The 
grandeur — for  that  seems  the  appropriate  word — of  his 
dealings  with  men  of  high  genius,  is  seen  in  his  payments 
to  Byron,  while  his  confidence  in  the  solid  value  of  literary 
excellence  appears  from  the  fact  that,  when  the  Quarterly 
was  not  paying  its  expenses,  he  gave  Southey  for  his  '  Life 
of  Nelson'  double  the  usual  rate  of  remuneration.  No  doubt 
his  lavish  generosity  was  politic  as  well  as  splendid.  This, 
and  the  prestige  which  he  obtained  as  Byron's  publisher, 
naturally  drew  to  him  all  that  was  vigorous  and  original  in 
the  intellect  of  the  day,  so  that  there  was  a  general  desire 
among  young  authors  to  be  introduced  to  the  public  under 
his  auspices.     The  relations  between  author  and  publisher 
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which  had  prevailefi  in  the  eighteenth  centur>'  were,  in  his 
case,  curiously  inverted,  and,  in  the  place  of  a  solitary 
scholar  like  Johnson,  surrounded  by  an  association  of  book- 
sellers, the  drawing-room  of  Murray  now  presented  the 
remarkable  spectacle  of  a  single  publisher  acting  as  the 
centre  of  attraction  to  a  host  of  distinguished  writers. 

In  Murray  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century  seemed 
to  meet  and  harmonise  with  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth. 
Enthusiasm,  daring,  originality,  and  freedom  from  con- 
ventionality made  him  eminently  a  man  of  his  time,  and, 
in  a  certain  sense,  he  did  as  much  as  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries to  swell  that  movement  in  his  profession 
towards  complete  individual  liberty,  which  had  been 
growing  almost  from  the  foundation  of  the  Stationers' 
Company.  On  the  other  hand,  in  his  temper,  taste;  and 
general  principles,  he  reflected  the  best  and  most  ancient 
traditions  of  his  crafL  Had  his  life  been  prolonged,  he 
would  have  witnessed  the  disappearance  in  the  trade  of 
many  institutions  which  he  reverenced  and  always  sought 
to  develop.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  vanished  in  his  own 
life-time.  The  old  association  of  booksellers,  with  its 
accompaniment  of  trade-books,  dwindled  with  the  growth 
of  the  spirit  of  competition  and  the  greater  facility  of 
communication,  so  that,  long  before  his  death,  the  co- 
operation between  the  booksellers  of  London  and  Edinburgh 
was  no  more  than  a  memory.  Another  institution  whidi 
had  his  warm  support  was  the  Sale  dinner,  but  this  too  has 
all  but  succumbed  during  the  past  decade,  to  the  existing 
tendency  for  new  and  more  rapid  methods  of  conducting 
business.  The  object  of  the  Sale  dinner  was  to  induce  the 
great  distributing  houses,  and  the  retail  booksellers  to 
speculate,  and  buy  an  increased  supply  of  books  on  special 
terms.    Speculation  has  now  almost  ceased  in  consequence 
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of  the  enormous  number  of  books  published,  which  makes 

it  difHcult  for  a  bookseller  to  keep  a  large  stock  of  any 

single  work,  and  renders  the  life  of  a  new  book  so  precarious 

that  the   demand  for  it  may  at  any  moment  come  to  a 

sudden  stop. 

^b    The  country  booksellers— a  class  tn  which  Murray  was 

always  deeply  interested — are  dying  out.     Profits  on  books 

being  cut   down  to  a  minimum,  these   tradesmen  find  it 

almost  impossible  to  live  by  the  sale  of  books  alone,  and 

Hare  forced  to  couple  this  with  some  other  kind  of  business. 

H     The  apparent  risk  involved   in  Murray's    extraordinary 

^kpint  of  adventure  was  in  reality  diminished  by  the  many 

^^hecks  which  in   his  day  operated  on  competition,  and  by 

the  high  prices  then  paid  for  ordinary  books.     Men  were  at 

that  time  in  the  habit  of  forming  large  private  libraries,  and 

furnishing  them  with  the  sumptuous  editions  of  travels  and 

books  of  costly  engraving  issued  from  Murray's  press.    The 

taste  of  the  time  has  changed.     Collections  of  books  have 

been  superseded,  as  a  fashion,  by  collections  of  pictures, 

and  the  circulating  library  encourages  the  habit  of  reading 

fbooks  without  buying  them.     Cheap  bookselling,  the  char- 

Jacteristic  of  the  age,  has  been  promoted  by  the  removal  of 

le  tax  on  paper,  and  by  the  refuse  out  of  which  paper  can 

{now  be  manufactured.    This  cheapness,  the  ideal  condition 

for  which  Charles  Knight  sighed,  has  been  .tccompanied  by 

lA  distinct  deterioration  in  the  taste  and   industry  of  the 

igeneral  reader.    The  multiplication  of  Reviews,  Magazines 

lanuals,   and   abstracts,   has   impaired  the  tove  of,   and 

erhaps  the  capacity  for  study,  research,  and  scholarship 

>n  which  the  genera!  quality  of  literature  must  depend, 

^Books,  and  even  knowledge,  like  other  commodities,  may, 

in  proportion  to  the  ease  with  which  they  are  obtained,  lose 

lat  once  both  their  external  value  and  their  intrinsic  merit, 
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Murray's  professional  success  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
extent  of  his  intellectual  powers.  The  foregoing  Memoir 
has  confined  itself  almost  exclusively  to  an  account  of  his 
life  as  a  publisher,  and  it  has  been  left  to  the  reader's 
imagination  to  divine  from  a  few  glimpses  how  much  of 
this  success  was  due  to  force  of  character  and  a  rare 
combination  of  personal  qualities.  A  few  concluding 
words  on  this  point  may  not  be  inappropriate. 

Quick-tempered  and  impulsive,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
warm-hearted  and  generous  to  a  fault,  while  a  genuine 
sense  of  humour,  which  constantly  shows  itself  in  his 
letters,  saved  him  many  a  time  from  those  troubles  into 
which  the  hasty  often  fall.  "I  wish,"  wrote  George 
Borrow,  within  a  short  time  of  the  publisher's  death, 
*'  that  all  the  world  were  as  gay  as  he.'* 

He  was  in  some  respects  indolent,  and  not  infrequently 
caused  serious  misunderstandings  by  his  neglect  to  answer 
letters  ;  but  when  he  did  apply  himself  to  work,  he  achieved 
results  more  solid  than  most  of  his  compeers.  He  had, 
moreover,  a  wonderful  power  of  attraction,  and  both  in  bis 
conversation  and  correspondence  possessed  a  gift  of  felicitous 
expression  which  rarely  failed  to  arouse  a  sympathetic 
response  in  those  whom  he  addressed.  Throughout  "the 
trade  "  he  was  beloved,  and  he  rarely  lost  a  friend  among 
those  who  had  come  within  his  personal  influence- 
He  was  eager  to  look  for,  and  quick  to  discern,  any 
promise  of  talent  in  the  young.  "  Every  one,"  he  would 
say,  "  has  a  book  in  him,  or  her,  if  one  only  knew  how  to 
extract  it,"  and  many  was  the  time  that  he  lent  a  helping 
hand  to  those  who  were  first  entering  on  a  literary  career. 
To  his  remarkable  powers  as  a  host  the  many  descrip- 
tions of  his  dinner  parties  which  have  been  preserved, 
amply  testify  ;  he  was  more  than  a  mere  entertainer,  and 
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took  the  utmost  pains  so  to  combine  and  to  place  his 
guests  as  best  to  promote  sympathetic  conversation  and 
the  general  harmony  of  the  gathering.  Among  the  noted 
wits  and  talkers,  moreover,  who  assembled  round  his  table 
he  was  fully  able  to  hold  his  own  in  conversation  and 
in  repartee. 

On  one  occasion  Lady  Bell  was  present  at  one  of  these 
parties,  and  wrote:  "  The  talk  was  of  wit,  and  Moore  gave 
specimens.  Charles  thought  that  our  host  Murray  said  the 
best  things  that  brilliant  night." 

Many  of  the  friends  whose  names  arc  most  conspicuous 
in  these  pages  had  passed  away  before  him,  but  of  those 
who  remained  there  was  scarcely  one  whose  letters  do  not 
testify  to  the  general  affection  with  which  he  was  regarded. 
We  give  here  one  or  two  extracts  from  letters  received 

1     during  his  last  illness. 

■ft    Thomas  Mitchell  wrote  to  the  present  Mr.  Murray : — 

^H  "Give  my  most  affectionate  remembrances  to  your  father. 
^■jflore  than  once  I  should  have  sunk  under  the  ills  of  life 
^Hbut  for  his  kind  support  and  countenance,  and  so  I  believe 
i^would  many  others  say  besides  myself.  ISe  his  maladies 
small  or  great,  assure  him  that  he  has  the  earnest  sym- 
pathies of  one  who  well  knows  and  appreciates  his  sterling 
merits." 

Sir  Francis  Palgravc,  who  had  known  Mr.  Murray  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  career,  wrote  to  him  affectionately 
of  "  the  friendship  and  goodwill  which,"  said  he,  "you  have 
borne  towards  me  during  a  period  of  more  than  half  my 
life.  I  am  sure,"  he  added,  "as  we  grow  older  we  find  day 
by  day  the  impossibility  of  finding  atiy  equivalent  for  old 
friends."  Sharon  Turner  also,  the  historian,  was  most 
cordial  in  his  letters. 

"Our  old  friends,"  he  said,  "are  dropping  off  so  often 
that  it  becomes  more  and   more  pleasing  to  know  that 
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some  still  survive  whom  we  esteem  and  by  whom  we  are 
not  forgotten  .  .  .  Certainly  wc  can  look  back  on  each 
other  new  for  forty  years,  and  I  can  do  so  as  to  you  wHh 
great  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  when,  besides  the  grounds 
of  private  satisfaction  and  esteem,  I  think  of  the  many 
works  of  great  benefit  to  society  which  you  have  been 
instrumental  in  publishing,  and  in  some  instances  of  sug- 
gesting and  causing.  You  have  thus  made  your  life 
ser\'iceable  to  the  world  as  well  as  honourable  to  yourself 
.  .  .  You  are  frequently  in  my  recollections,  and  always 
with  those  feelings  which  accompanied  our  intercourse  in 
our  days  of  health  and  activity.  May  every  blessing 
accompany  you  and  yours,  both  here  and  hereafter." 

It  was  not  only  in  England  that  his  loss  was  felt,  for 
the  news  of  his  death  called  forth  many  tokens  of  respect 
and  regard  from  beyond  the  seas,  and  we  will  close  these 
remarks  with  two  typical  extracts  from  the  letters  of 
American  correspondents. 

Dr.  Robinson,  of  New  York,  summed  up  his  qualities  in 
these  words  written  to  the  present  Mr.  Murray: — 

"  I  have  deeply  sympathised  with  the  bereaved  family  at 
the  tidings  of  the  decease  of  one  of  whom  I  have  heard 
and  read  from  childhood,  and  to  whose  kindness  and 
friendship  I  had  recently  been  myself  so  much  indebted. 
He  has  indeed  left  you  a  rich  inheritance,  not  only  by  his 
successful  example  in  business  and  a  wide  circle  of  friends, 
but  also  in  that  good  name  which  is  better  than  all  riches. 
He  lived  in  a  fortunate  period — his  own  name  is  insepar- 
ably connected  with  one  of  the  brightest  eras  of  English 
literature — one,  too,  which,  if  not  created,  was  yet  developed 
and  fostered  by  his  unparalleled  enterprise  and  princely 
liberality.  I  counted  it  a  high  privilege  to  be  connected 
with  him  as  a  publisher,  and  shall  rejoice  in  continuing  the 
connection  with  his  son  and  successor." 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney  wrote  from  Hartford,  Connec- 
ticut, U.S.  :— 

"Your  father's  death  is  a  loss  which  is  mourned  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.     His  powerful  agency  on  the  patronage 
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of  a  correct  literature,  which  he  was  so  well  qualified  to 
appreciate,  has  rendered  him  a  benefactor  in  that  realm  of 
intellect  which  binds  men  together  in  all  ages,  however 
dissevered  by  political  creed  or  local  prejudice.  His 
urbanity  to  strangers  is  treasured  with  gratitude  in  many 
hearts.  To  me  his  personal  kindness  was  so  great  that  I 
deeply  regretted  not  having  formed  his  acquaintance  until 
just  on  the  eve  of  my  leaving  London.  But  his  parting 
gifts  are  among  the  chief  ornaments  of  my  library,  and 
his  last  letter,  preserved  as  a  sacred  autograph,  expresses 
the  kindness  of  a  friend  of  long  standing,  and  promises 
another  '  more  at  length,'  which,  unfortunately,  I  had  never 
the  happiness  of  receiving." 


THE  END. 
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454  ;  dinner  at  which  "  Siege  of 
Corinth  "  and  '*  Parisina  "  were  read, 
>•  455  >  Ballantyne's  proposals  about 
Scott's  works,  i.  457;  Illackwood's 
Maga7.int;  started,  i.  476  ;  Murray's 
remonstrance  about  the  personality 
of  aniclcs,  i.  482-4S6;  Hadilt's 
libel  action,  i,  486;  i.  491-493: 
interested  with  Murray  in  various 
works,  ii.  t,  2. 

Blackwood's  Magazine,  started  (5rst 
called  Edinburgh  Magazine),  i.  476  ; 
article  attacking  Byron,  i.  405 ; 
"  Ancient  Chaldee  MS.,"  i.  478  \ 
"  The  Cockney  School  of  Poetry," 
i.  479-4S1  ;  i.  494  ;  personality  of 
articles,  i.  483  et  seq. ;  * '  Hypocrisy 
Unvedetl,"  etc.,  i.  487 ;  Murray 
retires  from — Cadcll  and  Davies  ap- 
pointed London  Agents  for,  i.  494 ; 
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article    on    Shelley's    "Revolt  of 
Islam,"  i.495. 
Bleuington,    CountcM    of,    "'  Conver- 
sations with  Lord  Byron,"  ii.  7^. 


Blewitt,  Octavian.  ii.  483. 
Blomfield,    Kcv.    C.     J. 
Chester),  iL  238. 
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Blunt,  Rev.  J.  J.,  ii.  500. 

Bohn,  Mr.,  issues  pirated  edilioB  of 
Washington  Irving's  works ;  lawsait 
with  Murray,  ii.  262. 

Borrow,  George,  bis  youth  i  capadn 
for  learning  languages;  appotWea 
Agent  Co  the  Bible  Society— Rusdi, 
Norway,  Turkey  and  Spain,  ii.  484; 
his  translation  of  the  Uible :  called 
1-avengro ;  hi*  spU-ndid  physiqae,  ij. 
485;  "Gypsies  of  Spain,"  ibid.; 
"TheBihIein  Spain,"  ii.  485-493; 
as  a  horse-breaker,  it  486  ;  rcmiiks 
on  Allan  Cunningham's  death,  ii. 
4S8 ;  asked  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Royal  InsiJtuuon,  ii.  493. 

Boswcll,  Sir  .McxaiuJcr.    ii.  47. 

*'  Hoswell's  Johnson,"  CrokcHs  edilioB 
uf,  iL  289. 

Brandc,  Professor  W.  T.,  iL  »?. 

Bray,  Mrs.,  it.  83. 

Brewster,  Dr.,  "Mechanical  Philon- 
phy,"  i.  250. 

Brockedon,  William,  his  portrait  of  (be 
Countess  Guiccioli,  ii.  433;  MunayS 
companion  during  travels  abroad,  ii. 
464;  his  help  in  Murray's  Handbooks, 
ii.  483. 

Brodcrip,  W.  J.,  ii.  44i< 

Brougham,  Lord,  his  article  in  Fd. 
Rev.  on  Dr.  Young's  theory  of  Hghi, 
i.  93  :  Chairman  of  the  Sodety  for 
ihc  dilfuiiioii  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
it.  395  ;  intcrr^t  in  Mn.  SomcrvtOe, 
ii.  406  ;  at  Rokcby,  ii.  453. 

Broughloa,  Lord,  se^  Hobhouse. 

Brown,  Dr.  Thomas,  "  Phila=ophy  0/ 
the  Human  Mind,"  and  "  PannKse 
of  Coquettes,"  i.  178. 

Browne,  Col.  H.,  ii.  32. 

Brimton,  Miss,  i.  137. 

Brunton,  Mrs,,  "  Emmeline,"  "SdA 
Control,"  and  "  Discipline,"  iL  73. 

Bmnton,  Rev.  Dr.,  ii.  73. 

Buccleuch,  Duke  of,  his  prrseol  of  1 
farm  to  James  HoRg,  i.  347. 

Backe,  Charles  "  Beauties,  llamiy 
nies,  and  bablimities  of  Nature,"  i. 
39. 
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IIUCKLAND. 

uckluMi*  Mrs.,  ii.  363. 

Buckluul,  Profciaor,   ii.  59  ;  ii.  363. 

Burges,  Miss,  ii,  359. 

Burges,  Sir  James  Blond,  i.  373. 

Burguyne,  R.E..  Col.,  ii.  37a 

Bnmes,  Sir  .'\lcxandeT,  on  the  new 
Overland  Route,  ii.  393  \  at  Cabool, 
ii.  444;  his  "  Residence  in  Cabool," 
ij.  506. 

Buller,  ChatlcA,  "  Historical  Memoirs,*^ 
ii.  29;  "Books  on  the  R.  Cath. 
Church,"  ii.  237. 

Butler,  Pierce  (Fanny  Kemble's  hns- 
band),  ii.  399;  correspondence  with 
Murray,  ii.  401. 

Burncy,  Dr.,  i.  22. 

Buxton,  Thos.  Fowell,  "  Slave  Trade 
and  its  Remedy,"  ii.  438. 

Bynocr,  H.,  ii.  203. 

Byron,  Lord,  (irst  association  anil  meet- 
ing wrilh  Murray,  i.  205,  307 ; 
"Childc  Harold,"  i.  207-212;  pre- 
sented to  Prince  Regent,  1.  212  j 
breach  with  Scott  healed,  i.  213, 
315  ;**The  Waltz,"  1.217  ;  member 
of  Drury  Lone  Committee,  ibid. ; 
"Giaour,"  "Bride  of  Abydos,"  i. 
319-232;  "  Corsair,"  i.  223  ;  "Ocle 
Id  Napoleon,"  i.  228  ;  •'  Lara,"  \. 
339-231 ;  marriai*e,  i.  351 ;  1.  350  ; 
meets  Scott  at  Murray's  house,  i. 
367  ;  remarks  on  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
i.  270:  portrait  by  Phillips,  i.  272; 
kindness  to  Maturin,  1.  293,  395; 
lenuirks  on  Mme.  de  Stacl,  i.  314; 
dealings  with  Murray,  i.  350  et  seq. ; 
residence  in  Piccadilly,  i.  353  ;  pecu- 
niary cmbarra&.smcnts,  ibifl.;  Murray's 
generous  offer,  I.  353  ;  Murray's  rc- 
munstrance,  i.  355 ;  "  Siege  of 
Corinth "  and  "  Parisina,"  i.  353 
ct  &cq. ;  separation  from  wife,  i.  360 ; 
sole  ofcflccts  :  *' Sketch  from  Private 
Life,"  i.  361,  363  ;  leaves  Knghuid, 
i.  364;  "Childe  Harold"  and 
"  PriiOiicr  of  Chillon,"  i.  365,  369; 
'*  Armenian  Grammar,"  i.  370;  re- 
marks an  Scott'b  Review  of  "  ChJldc 
HaitjlU,"  Canto  III.,  i,  376;  "Swiss 
Journal."  i.  381 ;  *'  ManfrcLl,"  i.  383; 
attack  of  fever  at  Vcniue,  i.  384; 
"  lament  of  Tasso," ibid. ;  "Childc 
Harold,"  Canto  IV.,  i.  335;  irritated 
at  Gifford'scorieciionof  "  Manfred,'* 
i.  3S7;  visit  from  Hobhouw,  i.  388;  his 
Iniiit  by  Thoiwaldsen,  i.  391;  corre- 
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spoiHlence  with  Murray  in  1817  to 
1823,  i.  392-432;  "  Bcppo,"  i,  392; 
Frcre's  "  SVhistlecmfl."!.  394; "  Mis- 
cellaneoos  Poems,"  ibid.  ^  at  Venice 
and  Ravenna,  i.  396  et  sei{.;  account 
of  Monk  i*wis  in  "  Detached 
Thoughts,"  i.  396;  opinion  of 
Southey,  i.  399 ;  "  I'kin  Juan," 
Cantos  1.  &  II.;  Miirmy'sstigi<estio[is 
a*  to,  i.  401;  hatred  of  Komilly, 
ibid.;  *' Letter  of  Julia,"  i.  403; 
"Maicppa,"  "Ode  to  Venice."  i. 
403;  **  Prophecy  of  Dante,"  i.  408. 
412,  4»o;  Copyright  of  "  Don  Juan/' 
i.  405  -  408;  Countess  (iuicciuli ; 
piojxisal  to  visit  S.  America,  i.  409; 
"  jMn  Juan,"  Cantos  II!.  A  IV.; 
translation  of  Puld's  "  Murgantc 
Maggiotc,"  i.  411  i  "  Marino  Kalicro," 
produced  at  Drury  I^ne;  *•  Don 
Juan,"  Canto  V.,  i.  413;  Murray's 
refusal  to  publish  further  Cantos  of 
"Don  Junn,"  J.  413;  "My  boy 
Hobby  O  ! "  Hobhousc's  anger,  i. 
417;  Whig  Club  at  Cambridge,  i. 
418;  pamphlet  on  "Bowies'  stric- 
ture*,' i.  420;  "  Sardanapolus,"  1. 
431  J  i.  435;  '*The  Two  Koscari," 
"Cain:  a  Mystery,"  i.  433;  i.  425; 
injunction  in  com:  of  "Cam,"  1.  49^ 
-438 ;  imlignation  at  Oxonieosis' 
attack  on  Murray,  i.  427;  at  Pi&a,  i. 
43S:  death  atid  burial  of  Allegra,  i. 
43a;  illness,  and  last  letter  to  Murray, 
i.  434;  adopts  llato  or  Hata^^,  1. 
435;  the  Suliotes  incident,  1.  416; 
rleaih:  Murray's  application  for  n is 
buri.il  in  Westminster  Abbey  refused, 
i.  436;  buried  at  Hucknall  Torl^ard 
Church,  i.  437;  Memoirit  and  Moore, 
i.  438;  destruction  of  Memoirs,  i. 
442,  443;  agreement  between  Moore 
and  Murray,  i.  445-448;  "  Medwin's 
Conversations,"  i.  450;  Moore  under- 
takes to  write  "  Life,"  i,  45t; 
Murray's  negotiations  with  Moore  as 
to  "  Life,"  ii.  307:  old  servant, 
Fletcher,  ii.  31 1;  agreement  as  to 
"  Life,"  ii.  31a;  Vol.  I.  of  "  Life," 
'Dbli<thed,  ii.  318;  Vol.  II.,  ii.  330; 
Murray's  proposed  edition  of  his 
works,  ii.  327;  'lliorwatdscn's  statue 
refused  by  Dean  of  Westminster,  ii. 
330;  attempt  to  alter  Dean's  decision; 
the  sintue  placed  in  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge^  ii.  331. 


s; 
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Byron,  Ijidy,  Marrsy's  oiHnion  of,  i. 
347;  i.  368;  her  offer  to  Murray  for  re- 
demption of  Byron's  Memoirs,  i.  441. 

Cadell  &  Davies,  appointed  London 
Agents  for  *'  Blackwood's  Nfagazioc," 
i.  494. 
Callcott,  Lady,  set  GrahAm,  Mrs. 
C&Ucoit,  Sir  Au^stos,  \.yt\. 
CampbelU  Thomas,  "  Flensuiw  of 
Hope,"  *•  Hoheniinden,"  '*Thc 
Exile  of  Erin."  *' Ye  Mariners  of 
KnglftmU"  "  BftlTle  of  the  Baltic," 
•'  LodtcU's  Warning,"  i.  322  ;  at 
Sydenham,  i.  323;  corrcsjiondencc 
with  Scott,  i.  326;  intimacy  with 
Murray,  i.  327  et  seo.;  proposed 
**  Selection  from  British  I^oeis,"  i. 
128  et  seq.;  "Gertrude  of  Wyoming/' 
1.  330;  Lectures  on  Poetry,  i.  331  j 
"Now  Barabbaswas  a  l'nbli5heT,"i. 
336;  his  opinion  of  Wn.  Henians' 
"  Records  of  Woman,"  i.  342. 

Canning,  George,  starts  •*  Anti-Jaco- 
bin," i.  91  ;  i.  138  ;  assists  in  starting 
"Quarterly  Kevicw,"  i.  93;  i.  II5, 
116;  contributes  to  Q.  K,,  i.  126; 
wilted  George  Ellis's  epitaph,  i.  127  ; 
article  in  t^.  R.  on  "Aukirion  State 
Papers,"  i.  158;  on  Spain,  i.  160, 
161 ;  opinion  of  Rogers'  '*Jacque- 
Une,"  i.  230 ;  views  on  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  i.  237;  opinion 
of  **  Waverley,"  i.  243;  connection 
with  the  article  "Mr.  Brougham's 
Education  Committee"  in  Q.  R.,  ii. 
49  ;  letters  from  GifTiird,  ii.  162,  173  ; 
assisitance  to  Gifford,  ii.  171 ;  called 
**  X."  by  Benjamin  DiMaeli.  ii.  187. 

Csmniog,  Stratford,  "  The  Miniature," 
i.  67,  68 ;  conncciion  with  Q.  R.,i.  93; 
intnxluces  Gilford  to  Murray,  i  94;  his 
nussion  to  Cun^taniinoplc,  i.  152. 

Canada,  relxlliim  in,  ii.  36S ;  discus- 
sion in  Parliament,  ii.  370. 

Carlilc,  Mr.,  Gifford's  guardian,  i.  ia8. 

CarU'Ie,  Thomas,  recommended  to 
Murray  \vj  I^rd  Jeffrey,  ii.  349 ; 
corres]>onaence  with  Murray  about 
"Sartor  Rcsartns."  ii.  350  et  seq.; 
*'  Sartor  Rcsartus  "  declined  by  other 
publishers;  returns  to  Craigenput- 
tock  ;  "  Sartor  Resartus  "  published 
in  ^'Frascr's  Magaxine,"  an<l,  through 
Emerson's  influence,  in  United  States 
ii-   355  i    opinion   of   Lockhort,   ii. 
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452 ;  pamphlet  on  "  Chartism,"  \L 
453 !  opinion  of  John  Sterltcg'i 
poem,  "The  Election,"  ii.  49S. 

Cartwrighl,  Rev.  Dr.  Edmund,  "Ar- 
mine  and  Elvira,"  i.  7  ;  i-  3J. 

rartwrifjhl.  Major  John,  i.  7. 

CatHn's  "  Red  Man  in  Canada,  ^,* 
ii.  37a. 

Ctvoor,  Count,  introduced  to  Mom;, 
ii.  433- 

Cawthom,  publisher  of  "  English  Btrdi 
and  Scutcli  Reviewers,"  L  205. 

Cervelio,  t  247, 

Chalmers,  George,  '*  Private  life  of 
Queen  Mar>*,"  ii.  13. 

Chantrcy,  Sir  F.,  calU  Murrsy  *'i 
brother  Cyclops,"  t  32  ;  his  but  of 
Scott,  i.  4^4 :  his  coonectioa  with 
Allan  Cunntngham,  ii.  152, 

Charlotte,  Princess,  ii.  i6j. 

Chartist  Riots,  ii.  4^2. 

Chesterfield,  Lord,  li.  85. 

Chulcra  scare  in  Gicrmony.  ii.  466, 467. 

Clapperton,  Capt.  Hugh,  it.  z^ 

Clarence,  Uuke  of,  i.  249. 

Cleghom,  Tallies,  editor  of  "  BUck,- 
wofid's  Magazine,"  i.  477. 

Clowes,  Mr.,  Sir  F.  Head  at  hb  ofice, 

ii.  356. 

Cobbcit,  William,  i.  136-138. 

Cohen,  Frands,  see  Paigfavct  ^ 
Francis. 

Colbomc,  Sir  John,  il.  368. 

Colbum,  the  publi&her,  "  Mcdwin'i 
Conversations,"  i.  449 ;  *'  Vifun 
Grey,"  ii.  218:  declines  "Sartoc 
Resartos,"  ii.  352. 

Coleridge,  U.  Nelson,  ii.  416. 

Coleridge,  John  Taylor,  ii.  60  ;  ii.  15$ ; 
appointed  Editor  to  "  Quarterly  Re- 
view," iL  164;  wishes  to  reugn 
editorship,  ii.  198;  resigns,  ami 
appointed  a  Judge,  ii.  219  ;  ii.  231. 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  "Utogn- 
phia  Litteraria,"  i.  296  ;  corr«»poa- 
dencc  with  3Iurray,  i.  297-307; 
"  Goethe's  Faust,"  i  297  ;  *•  Walleo- 
stein,"  i.  300;  "The  FriCTnl,"!.  joi; 
"Remorse,"  "Glycine,"  " Chnsta* 
bel,"  '*  Christmas  Talc,"  "  Zapolys," 
i.  303-  3<H :  opmioa  of  Krenr,  i.  305. 

Coles,  Benjamin  W.,  ii.    134. 

Colman's  Comedy,  "John  Bull,"  i.  JJ, 

Colqahoun,  R(.  Hon.  J.  C.  (Lert 
Advocate),  i.  too ;  L  loj. 

Cok]uboun«  Sir  Jamcsi  ii.  38. 
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Colqahouii,  John,  •'  The  Moor  and  the 
I-och,"  ii.  494  ;  cDtrespoiuiencc  with 
Murray,  ii.  495  ;  dusali&riicliau  with 
Blackwood,  ibiil.;  %i«i  la  lAimloa 
and  interview  with  Murray,  ii.  496. 

t.onolly,  Lit'Ut.  A.,  ii.  444. 

tonstii^lc,  Archibalt)  (CocLstablc  & 
*-'o-).  »•  35;  early  years,  i.  56; 
•*  Fanner'>  Magazine,"  **  Scots 
Magazine,"  "  Kdmburyh  Review," 
i.  57 ;  his  partner,  A.  G.  Hunter, 
ibid.  ;  appointed  Murray's  ngent, 
1.  59  ;  '*  Sir  Tristram  "  and  *'  Lay 
of  the  Last  Nfinstrcl,"  ibid. ;  breach 
witli  Longin.111,  i.  60;  j^iooo  for 
**  Manuion,"  i.  76  ;  injunction  as  to 
Kdin.  Ke\-.  ubtaincd  by  Ixtngman, 
i.  78 ;  letter  I«  Jeffrcj-,  i.  79  j 
'*  Mountain  BarJ,"  and  **  Shepherd's 
Guide "  (Hu^),  i.  So ;  Murray's 
rcmanstmnccs  as  tu  drawing  BilU, 
i.  81-S3:  i.  i$6 ;  i.  196;  cstabliKhes 
London  House :  breach  with 
Murray,  1.  83 ;  proposals  from 
Murray,  i.  174;  "Douglas's  Pecr- 
lU^e,"  L  197 ;  finiU  breach  wtili 
Murray,  ibid.  ;  frcih  alliance  witli 
.Scott,  i.  241 ;  *'  Antiquary,"  i.  285  ; 
t^ampbell's  "  Selecliuns  frum  the 
British  J*ot'ts,"  i.  327  ;  Poeini,  by 
Byron  on  fai5  Uumesiic  Circuin> 
stancc3>,  i.  363 ;  Mrs.  &[arkhan)*!t 
**  History  of  England,"  ii.  153; 
bankruptcy,  ii.  212  ;  ii.  248  ;  "  Con- 
stable's Mtsecllauy,"  ii.  246-250; 
renews  friendship  with  Murray,  ii. 
247  ;  death,  ii.  251. 

Ci'nstant,  Benjamin,  i.  276;  i.  381. 

I  00k,  John  DoagUii»,  Kdiior  uf 
**  Saturday  Review,"  ii.  384. 

iJiMike,  Robert,  i.  33. 

Cooke,  \V.  11,  (the  en^mver),  ii.  50. 

Cookc»Iey,  William,  Giffurd's  bene* 
factor,  i.  130;  cDrtespondence  with 
Oififord,  i.  131-134  ;  death,  i.  134. 

i-tK-iier,  Jamei  Femroorc,  ii.  134. 

Cooper,  .Samuel,  "  Dictiorutry  of  Pmc- 
tital  Surgery,"  i.  67. 

Coplestonc,  i.  iSi. 

Copyni^ht  Bill,  the,  (..ockhart's  article 
on,  ti.  499  ;  Mitchell's  opinion  of, 
ti.  500 ;  Mi.  Gladstone's  rcmariu  un, 
ii.  501. 

tfiruuro  I'alaceat  Venice,  bunii,  i.  389. 

•  orr;wall,  Barry  (B.  \V.  ProcterJ,  ii. 
lOt, 
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Cotton,  Sir  W.  T.,  ii.  444, 

Coxe,  Archdeacon,  ii.  S5. 

Crabbc.  *' Talcs  of  the  Hall,"  and 
other  poems,  ii.  71,  72;  hi!*  death, 
u.  385- 

Creech  and  Elliot,  1.  iS. 

Croker,  Crofton,  it.  97:  "  Kairy 
L^ends,"  it.  152;  Scott's  descrip- 
tion of,  ii.  291. 

Croker,  Juhn  Wilson,  i,  162  ;  canstaiu 
contributor  to  '*  Quarterly,"  i.  201  ; 
visit  to  Prince  Recent,  i.  249 : 
"Talavera,"  i.  265;  jx>rlrait  by 
Eddis,  i.  271:  "Stones  for  Children 
on  Hist,  of  England."  i.  339 ;  on 
"  Dou  juan"  and  Byron,  i.  413-416; 
vittit  to  Ediiibur,;h,  i.  465;  lako 
charge  of  Q.  R.  during  GiffordV 
illocss,  ii.  57  ;  view;,  on  the  "  Monthly 


Register,"  ii.  66-68  ;  ctlils  Lady  Her- 
vcy-^s  *' Ixrttcrs,"ii.  S6j  opinion  of  the 
Waldegravc  and  Walpole  Meinoirii. 
ii.  Sg;  ctlils  the  ••SuBblk  Paper*, ' 
9I;  edits*  Mis.  Delanv's  Letters,  ii. 
94  ;  part  proprietor  with  Murray  of 
the  "  Guardian  "  ii.  1 13  ;  death  of 
\m  only  son,  ii.  117;  proposes  (u 
start  a  weekly  newspaper,  **  Tltc 
Constitution,"  ii.  18 1;  l.,uckhari'o 
opinion  of  hint,  ii.  225;  **  Boswell'^ 
Johnson,"  ii.  287;  ii.  289;  on 
"Horace  Walpole's  Letters  to  Mi. 
Mason."  ii.  294;  opinion  of  "  Moore's 
Life  of  Byroli,"  ii.  321;  opinion  of 
Leigh  Hunt's  "Taller,"  ii.  32a; 
final  retirement  from  official  life; 
turns  to  literary  work,  ii.  379;  re- 
solve not  to  write  political  article*. 
ii.  381;  remarks  on  Q.  R.,  ii.  382: 
on  Mrs.  Lockhart's  death,  ii.  383: 
refuses  Murray's  "excessive  pay- 
ments," ii-  429,  430;  takes  charge 
of  Q.  R.  during  Lockhart's  ilhics^, 
ii.  505;  number  of  liis  articles  in 
Q.  R.,  ii.  379;  some  of  which  arc  : 
••  Miss Eilgeworth," i.  202;  "Sketch 
of  Brougham,"  i.  260;  "  ColemanS 
Vagaries,"  i.  262;  Mi&s  Plumptic'n 
"  Residence  in  Ireland,"  ii.  44 ; 
"  Moore's  Life  of  Lord  Fitzgerald,'' 
"Colonial  Govcrnmctil.  Head's  Nar- 
rative. Durham's  Report,"  ii.  373  ; 
"Wellington  Dcspatclu^^,"  ii.  379: 
"Dr.  Keith  on  the  Prophecies,"  ii. 
380;  "  Fanny  Kemble'i  Juurnol," 
ii.  402. 
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Cullcn,  Dr.  W.,  "Pnctiw  of  Phyric," 
i.  ao. 

(Mmberland,  Uichard,  "New  Re- 
view," and  "John  dc  LancMtet," 
i.  98;. 

Cumming,  TTiomwi,  >•  9- 

Cunningham.  Allan,  Chanrrcy's  Secre- 
inrv,  it,  152;  "Paul  Jones:  a 
Koinancc,"  ii.  194;  "  Lives  of  tbc 
.\rtlst5,"  ii.  296;  tzonht&nt  cottc- 
•■■y>ndcnt  of  Mnrmy's.  ii.  433;  hU 
(lEatli,  ii.  434;  "  Memoire  of  hir  D. 
Willue,"  ii.  496;  Lockhart's  article 
in  Q.  R.  nti  tlic  *'  Mt-inoif*,'*  ii.  497. 

Cunningham,  Rev.  J.  W,,  and  the 
buiiol  of  Allegra  at  Harrow,  i.  430. 

Cunninghanit  Mounscy,  i.  190. 

(^onninghami  Peter,  ii.  447. 

ITuthill,  i.  25$. 


Dacrc,  Lady  (Mrs.  Wilmoi).  i.  379! 
ii.  118;  ii.  137;  opinion  of  Fanny 
Kcmblt's  "Journal,"  ii.  402. 

Dat^ley  (the  Lngraver),  1.  45-,  \.  4ft; 
book  on  Gems,  i.  58. 

D'.Aguilar,  Col.,  ii.  321. 

Dallas,  Mr.,  i.  205  ct  sev|. 

Dallas,  Sir  Gcoryc,  li.  III. 

Dartmouth,  i^rl  of,  ii.  449. 

Davidson,  Rev.  J.,  "Oxford  and  Mr. 
t^oplesione,"  i.  iSl. 

DflNica,  Annie,  Gifford's  bouselcccper, 
i.  248;  i.  261,  262,  263. 

Davles,  Scrope,  1.  386;  ii.  420. 

Davy,  Sir  llumphrj'.  i.  2«6;  ii.  ao8  ; 
"  iSftlmoniajOr  Dav4  of  FIv-KiJ-hing," 
ii.  266. 

De  Rcaamont.  ii.  423. 

Dc  Guignes  "  History  of  Dntch  Em- 
bassy to  China,"  i.  167. 

O'llauKNCi,  Haron,  ii.  343. 

Dclnny,  Mrs.,  ii.  94. 

Dunham,  Major,  ii.  240. 

Delia  Cruscan  Sclwol  of  Poetry,  i.  136. 

Dc  Quimy,  i.  477. 

Dcshayes,  ii.  391. 

DcSismondi,  J.  C.  1...  "  HlAtory  of  the 
Italian  Republic}.,"  ii.  36. 

Dc  Stacl,  Madaint,  1.  220;  iinlcrcd  lo 
(ptit  Paris,  i.  347;  driven  fmni 
Switzerland,  i.  266;  a  fropicnter  of 
Murray's  drawing-room,  ibid. :  corre- 
spondence with  Miirray;  "  L'AlIc- 
nu^iie,"  i.  313-316;  B)'Ton's  and 
Ginord's   opinion  of,    i.   313;  es*ay 
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agauLst  Suicide,  i.  314;  *'  La  ReroJa- 
tKm  Fran^aise,"  L  316:  death,  1.  51& 

De  StacI,  Baron,  t  316-318. 

Dc  TtJccpMn-ille,  ii.  423. 

Diedrich    Knickerbocker   (Wasbtaf^M 
Irvine's  pseudonym),  ii.  126. 

Dillon,    Sir    John,    **  The    rhiefbita't 
Daughicr, '*  ii.  35. 

Oisraeh,  Benjamin,  ii.  107,  108 ; 
"Aylmcr  FapiHon,"  '*  History  M 
Paul  JoDe&,"  u.  182;  ii.  194;  cnite- 
»pondence  with  Murray.  11,  iSil; 
pamphlets  on  Minin};  Spccnlatiorn^ 
li.  i$5;  connection  with  Moar*. 
Powlet,  ibid.;  ii.  354;  partnn  aitfa 
Murray  and  Powtts  in  ''Rcprevs 
lative,"  II.  186;  letter*  to  Mstnv 
nn  the  '•  Reptc«cniative  "  mgotia- 
lions,  ii.  1S7  el  seq.;  description  (if 
York  Catherlral,  ii.  18S;  vnits  hock- 
hart,  ii.  190;  interview  with  Scott  at 
Chic&wood,  ii.  191;  tcconrt  fini  (u 
Scotland,  and  exertions  on  behalf  of 
"Representative,"  ii.  200  et  «t\; 
dropt  hb  i-onncctioo  with  "  Repre- 
».enlntivc."  ii.  306;  "Virion  Grry" 
nnd  "  Contarini  Firming^"  ii.  21S, 
332-340 ;  renewal  of  corrcapondciHT 
with  Murray,  ii.  332  d  «eq.;  trttrl* 
in  .Spain,  etc.,  it.  334;  Radinl 
candidate  fot  Wycomlie,  ti.  337;  al- 
lendeil  by  Tiia  (Hyroo'i  (loodcdia), 
ii.  340;  "  Gallomania,"  it  341  e(  Mt).; 
declines  bein^;  relumed  fnr  a  Tnf« 
borough,  refuses  lo  i<ii,i  ■"  MtiTr 

Club,    ii.     345;    pu^  .    to 

ortticismi  on  "C.al!"' 

D'Uraeli,  l«aac,  "  Cui 
tiire,"  i.  41;  fricnd>l;i 
i.     42-55;     •'  Flim-F^insi, 
birth    of  his   son,    Benjamin,  i-  ^: 
Murray 'smarrio^-scttlcm-  ru  T 
i.  73;  advice  about  O.  R..  ; 
anxiety    ahont    Mnrroy's    ■..<...... 

179;  ^'Calamities  of  .\ufhan,~  1. 
114;  i.  236,  237;  his  illnctt,  t  277; 
opinion  of  Muh  Milltomc'  "  Kvn* 
live  of  Kwnts  in  France,"  i.  Sin; 
"Character  of  lames  I.,"  i.  3J9iw 
marksLin  "  Siege  of  t'cirinlh.'n,  jjJ; 
article  in  Q.  R.  on  Spence's  "  Abk- 
dotfs.''  ii.  53;  "  Literary  Choncter," 
ii.  6S:  impromptu  on  Bel/oni,  li.  97  ; 
meet*  Washington  tr\'tn^at  MmrajV 
ii.  I27;advice  lo  Murray 00  cUomc/ 
GiffordV  wcces-wr,  ii,  156;  view*  im 
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"^^^M 
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^P                                              INDEX. 

5*9          ^1 

^^P                              DODD. 

FRANKUUrO.                                          ^^H 

J.   T.   Coleridge's    ippoinlment,    ii. 

Romances'*;  his  reviews  of  Scott's             ^^^| 

l68 ;    coiisuUnI    by   Murray    as    to 

and    Bjrran's  poems ;  contributes  to             ^^^| 

"Representative,"  ii.  193;  proposed 

Q.  R.,  i.  126  ;  constant  critic  of  the            ^^H 

pamphlet  on    his    misunderstanding 

Q.  R.    i.  isi ;  i.   159:  articles  on            ^^H 

with  Murray,  ii.  215-217. 

Spain  and  \V.  India,  i.  160-161  ;  on               ^^^| 

Dodd,  "Our  Autumn  on  the  Rhine,'* 

ponderous  articles  in  Q.  R.,  i.  163  ;             ^^^| 
"  Clarke's  TraveU,"  i.   184  ;  advice             ^^^| 

11.265. 

Douglas,     Sir     Howard,     "Military 

as  to  punctuality  in  issuing  Q.  R.,            ^^H 
i.  188  ;   his  death — epitaph   written             ^^^| 

Bridges,"  ii.  9. 

D'OvIcy,    Rcr.    Dr.,  i.    157;  i.    161; 

by  George  Canning,  i.  [37.                             ^^^| 

ii.  IS. 

Ellis,  Sir  Henry,  "  Embassy  to  China,"            ^^^| 

Drummond  (Under   Sec,  for  Ireland), 

63.                                              ^^H 

ii.  370- 

Etlislon,  the  actor,  i.  217.                                ^^^H 

Dudley,  Lord,  on  Reform,  i.   302;  on 

Etmsley,  Rev,  P.,  L  2S4.                                 ^^^| 

Mdme.  de  Stacrs  death,  i.  318 ;  hi-. 

Elphinstone,       Hon.       Mouot'Stuart,             ^^^| 

**  Letters."  ii.  443. 

"  Kingdom  of  Cabul,"  L  285.                        ^^H 

Dundas,  Robert,  i.  103. 

Emerson,  friendship  with   Carlylc,  ii.              ^^^| 

Dundonald,  Earl  of  (Lord  Cochrane], 

355-                                                               ^H 

ii.  150. 

English  Review,  i.  I2  ;  L  21  ;  L  23.                  ^^^1 

Duppa,    Richard,    "  Lifu    of   Michael 

Erskinc,  Lord,  '*  Armata,"  i.  370.                     ^^^| 

Angelo,"  i.  69. 

Erskine,  William,  L  148,  150;  i.  15$,             ^^H 

Durham,  Earl  of,  ii.  369. 

158  :  i.  454-                                                      ^H 

Everett,  A.  H.,  ii.  83  ;  ii.  402.                           ^^H 

Eyre,  Lieutenant, "MilitaryOpcratioos            ^^H 

Eiuttalce,   Lady,   "LcUers    from    the 

in  Cabool,"  ii.  506.                                        ^^H 

Callic,"  ii.  44I,  44J; 

^^^H 

Easilake,  Sir  Charles  L.,  "Translation 

Faber,  Rev.  G.  S.,  ii.  237.                                  ^^| 

of  Memoiraorthe  CarboDari,"ii.  114; 

Factory  districts  in  1S39,  the  state  of*            ^^H 

Mrs.  Graham's  interest  in,  ii.  115. 

ii.  450;  ii.  452.                                                 ^^H 

Eaton,  Mrs.,  i.  279  ;  i.  405. 

Fal con er, Will inm,  "The  Shipwreck** ;             ^^^H 

£brington.  Lord,  i.  351. 

and  "  Universal  Marine  Dictionary,**            ^^^| 

Edinburgh   Annual   Register,  i.    191  ; 

i.  3  ;  i.  6  ;  lost  at  sea.  I  5.                              ^^^| 

i.  196. 

Family  Library,  works  comprising,  U.             ^^^| 

Edinburgh  Magaiine  and  Review,  i.  12. 

296  et  leq.  \  the  whole  series  {47            ^^H 

Edinburgh  Review  started,  i.  gi ;  pub- 

vuls.)    banded   over   by   Murray  to             ^^^| 

lished  by  Murray,  i.  76,  77  ;  its  great 

Tegg  Ot  Co.,  ii.  302.                                         ^^^^ 
Faussctt,  Dr.  Godfrey,  ii.  300.                            ^^^| 
Fazakcrly's  interview  with  Napoleon,            ^^H 

success,    i.  80  ;    injunctiuii  ul>tainc<l 

by  Longman,  i.  78  ;  Jeffrey,  editor  tA^ 

ibid.;  denounces  Government,  1.  92 ; 

350-                                                            ^H 

article!!  on  "  Marmion,"  i.  95,    9O ; 

Fellows,  Sir  Charles,  "  Excavations  in             ^^^H 

on  **  Don  Cevallos  on  the  Occupation 

Lycia/'  ii.  44I  ;  ii.  494.                                   ^^^| 

cil  Spain,*'  i.  97. 

Ferriar,  Dr.,  on  "Apparitions,"!.  243.             ^^^| 

Edward-s  Rev.  E.,  ii.  211  ;  ii.  231. 

Field,  Barron,  ii.  244.                                          ^^^| 

Eldon^  Lord,  on  copj-right  of  "  Cain," 

Fielding's  Novels,  i.  69.                                      ^^^| 

1.428. 

Fisher,  Alexander,  ii.  100.                                         ^| 

Elliot,    Miss,    L    67 ;     marries   John 

Fletcher  (Byron's  servant),  ii.  311  ;  ii.              ^^fl 

Murray  II.,  i.  73. 

465.                                                           ^H 

Elliot,  Charles.  I  18  ;  L  67. 

Fletcher,  Mrs.,  i.  33.                                        ^^^H 

Ellis,  George,  i.  100 ;  birth  and  parcnt- 

Ford's  Dramatic  Works,  ii.  173-                         ^^^| 

agCj  i.  125  ;  "  Poetical  T.ilcs  of  Sir 
Gregory  Gander,"  ibid,;    mission   to 
the  Hague  :  elcetetl  M.  P.  for  Seaford, 

Ford,   Rirhnni,   ii.  449;  "Handbook             ^^^| 

to  Spain,"  ii.  490;  opinion  of  Bor*            ^^^| 

row,  ii.  491,                                                             V 

i.  125 ;  intimacy  with  George  Can- 

Foscolo, Ugo,  i.  410  ;  iL  53  ;  U.  135-             ^^H 

ning ;   friendship  with  Scult,  i   126; 

142.                                                               ^H 

"Specimens  of  Early  English  Poe- 
try    ;  "  Specimcm  of  Early  English 

Foy,  General,  ii.  282.                                       ^^^H 

Franldand,  Six  Robert,  Ii.  432.                         ^^H 
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FRANKLIN. 

Franklin,  Sir  John,  ii.  iio;  Governor 
of  Van  Diemen's  land,  ii.  4I9. 

Franklin,  Lady  (Miss  E.  A.  Pordcn), 
ii.  120. 

Fraser,  Rev.  Alexander,  1.  24. 

Fraser,  Mr.,  offers  ^150  for  "Sartor 
Kesartus,"  ii.  353. 

Frccling,  Sir  Francis,  ti.  384,  3S5. 

FrcTC,  John  Hotikhani,  i,  107  ;  i.  I16  ; 
opinion  of  '*The  Giaour,"  and 
"Bride  of  Abydos,"  i.  221;  of 
"Laru,"  i.  230;  Coleridge's  opinion 
of,  i.  305  ;  hiii  marriage,  i.  366  ;  on 
Lord  Erskine's  "Armata,"  i.  370; 
'*  Whisllecraft,"  1.  392  ;  i,  394  ;  ii. 
31  ;  opinion  of  *'  Bcppo,"  i.  393  ;  on 
advertising,  ii.  aa ;  trnnslatiuu  uf 
Aristophanes,  ii.  iS;  ti.  24. 

FtoisA&rC  >■  145< 

Gnlignani,  ii.  tl6. 

Garden,  Mrs.,  '*  Memorials  of  James 
Hogg,"  i.  479. 

*'  Gazetteer  of  Scotland,"  i.  66. 

Gerard,  the  French  painter^  i.  276. 

Gifford,  William,  birth  and  jjarentage, 
i.  127  ;  hardithipA  and  sulferinga,  i. 
128 ;  removed  from  school  and  bound 
apprentice  to  shoeinaker :  study  of 
algebra;  adopted  by  Cookesley,  i.  129; 
at  Oxford :  correspondence  with 
Cookesley,  i.  131 ;  the  "  Pastorals"  : 
money  troid>les,  i.  132  ;  Cookcftlcy's 
help  and  advice,  i.  133;  elegy  on  death 
of  Cookesley 's  child:  translation  of 
lOth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  ibid.  ;  Go- 
vernor Palk's  generosity,  i.  134  ; 
grief  at  Cookesley's  death  :  completes 
iruniilatioD  of  lOth  Saiire  of  Juvenal ; 
•*Baviad"and"Mar\-iad,"the  Delia 
Cruscau  School  of  Poetry  ;  corTC* 
spondencc  with  William  Cobbett, 
i.  136;  editor  of  Anti-Jacobin  :  edits 
Mas&ingcr's  plays,  i.  13S  ;  introdaceil 
to  Murray,  i.  94  ;  accepts  editorship 
nf  Q.  R.,  i.  99  ;  advice  from  Scott 
on  Q.  R.,  i.  104-107  ;  Southey  and 
the  Q.  R.,  i.  loS;  intimacy  with 
George  Canning,  i.  116;  nnpunc- 
tuality  as  editor,  i.  156  ;  at  Kydc, 
i.  158  ;  i.  194  ;  i.  203  ;  1.  248  ;  i.  261  ; 
i.  403 ;  George  Canning  and  the 
Q.  K.,  i.  161  ;  i.  166;  Southcy'K 
"Life  of  Ncls(m,''  i.  177;  Miss  A. 
T.  Palmer's  bribe,  J.  180;  disagree- 
ment with  Murray,  i.  i8x ;  barmony 
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restored,   i.    184 :    wages  war  with 
Kdin.    Rev.,    \.    183 ;    proposes   to 
resign  Q.  R.  editorship,  i.  iSS;  iali* 
macy  with  Murray,  i.  192  ;  optaicn 
of  Pillans,    i.    193 ;    bad   health,  1. 
195  :  i.261  ;  Murray's  present,  1.195  • 
opinion  of  W.  S.  Landor,  i.  I99(  rt- 
vicw  of  Ford's  Dramatic  Woilu,  L 
200  }  it.  273  ;  on  Charles  Lamb — hu 
deep  grief,  1. 200 ;  opinion  of  "  CIi3iie 
llaroU,"   i.   209;  1.   365:  of  •' Tbe 
Giaour,"  and  Byrun,  i.  219  ;  i.  36*1 1 
illness  of  his  housekeeper  at  Rj^i^ 
i.  248 ;    i.    361,   262 ;    opinioa  of 
Southey,  i.  260  ;  death  of  hii  houc- 
keeper — memorial    to  her  ;  UbcUon 
attnck   OD   him,   i.  2C3 ;  opinioo  of 
Miss   Axisten's  novel^    i.   2S2 ;    of 
Maturtn,  i.  293  ;  of  Mdme.  de  Stael, 
i.   314;    illness   at    finver*    i.   3J7; 
Murray  gives  him  a  carriage,  i-  33S; 
edition  of  **  Ben  Jonson,"  i.  33S;  i. 
366 ;  i.   369 ;  opinion   of  Mrs.  Hc- 
matis,   i.   342  ;     Byron's   *'  ontordlv 
scrape,"  i.  356  ;  note  on  the  "SJeje 
of  Corinth,"  i.  357  ;  on  "  Parisiaa," 
i-    359  i    corrections    in    prnls  of 
"Manfred,"  Byron's  irritation  tlwrc- 
(^t  i-  387  ;  opinion  of  '*  Mawppi," 
i.  403  :  of  *'  Don  Juan,**  t.  405 :  i- 
422  ;  of  "  The  Two  Foscari,*'  i.  4IJ : 
instructs   Dr.  Ireland  (his  executor} 
to  destroy  oil  confidential  letters  etc. 
ii.  44  ;  complains  that  Govenumat 
does  not  support  Q.  R.,  il.  53 :  tbr 
difficulties  of^  editors,  ii.  53;  illaof. 
ii.  54  ;  ii.  56;  ii.  59;  at  Ram^fsie, 
>>■  55  ;  "■  59  ;  dntwn  for  Mililii,  n. 
^6  ;  Croker  takes  charge  of  0.  R-. 
ii.  57  :  opinion  of  Milman's  *'F»Dof 
Jerusalem."   ii.    102  ;  condoles  w-^ 
Murray  on  death  of  bis  son,  ii.  tlj; 
Washington  Irvir^'s  descriptieffl  « 
ii.  130;  .serious  illness,  ii.  ISJ-J^': 
letter   to   George   Camiing,  li  157- 
resigns   editO(^ip,  ii.    162;  <J«liBtf 
Oxfopl   degree,   ii.    163 ;    Mumy** 
liberality  to  him,  ii.  169,  170  \  ^^i^ 
by  Canning  and  Lonl  Liverpool,  ii- 
171  ;  last  Tetter  to  Canning,  11.  ITJl 
his  death  and  buri.il  in  Westffitiutcr 
Abbey,     ii.     174:     will,    ii,   i;$; 
chArocler.  ibid.;    love   for  dubbA 
ii.  177  ;  venomous  atuck  opoaUBt 
ibid. 
Gilbert  and  Hodges,  \.  38. 
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Olllics,   Dr.  John,   "  Lysins  oncl   Iso- 
crales,"  History  of  Greece,  i.  13,  I4. 
Olatlslnne.    Rl.     H<in.     W.    K.,    Tory 
mvinl>cr   for   Newark,   ii.  436  ;  pro- 
1  P"^  ''*  Murray  about  "Church  and 

j  Sbite,"ibid.;  visit  tu  Holland,  ii. 437; 

\  '•  (."hurch  and  Slate  "  published,  and 

^^L  "Church  Principles/  ibid. ;  letter 
^H  la  Murray  on  Cupyiight  Bill,  ii.  501  ; 
^^  opinion  of  Lieut.  P.yre's  **  Military 
[  Operations  in  Cabool,'*  ii.  506. 

I      Glcig,  Kcv.  George,  ii.  57. 
I      Glenbcnrie,  Lord,  i.  470, 
I     Glenetg,  Lord,  ii.  365. 
I      ikxlwin,    William,    "  Lives     of     the 
Nfcnmiauccrs,"  ii.  329. 
Gooch,  Dr.,  ii.  231  ;  anecdote  of  Lord 

Nelson,  ii.  a66. 
Cordon,  Dake  of,  ii.  384. 
Gordon,  General  .Sir  Koiwrt,  i.  6  ;  i.  I3. 
1       Gosford,  Karl  of,  ii.  368. 

Graham,  Mrs.  (Lady  Callcolt),  i.  319  \ 
1  "IJttle   Arthui'i  History    of    Eiig- 

^^1    Land,''  i.  321  ;  opinion  of  Byron,  i. 
^^p   3^t  •  pmcnt  to  Murray,  ii.  37  ;  inti- 
^^  macy  with  Murray,  ii.  116;  ai  Court 
of  Brazil,  ii.  150;  edition  of  Byron's 
"Voyage  of  the   Blonde,"  ii.  293; 
frequently   consulteil   by  Slurray,  ti. 
405 ;  opinion    of    Fanny     Kemblc'& 
"  Journal."  ii.  406. 
Graham,  Captain,  i.  321. 
Graharoc's    "Bntish  Georglcs,"  i.  17a 
Gnmt,  Sir  Rolfctt,  his  .irlides  in  Q.  R. 
on"Char.ict«r  of  the  lateC.  J.  Fox," 
j.  169;    '*  A  Letter   to    the    I'rince 
Receni,''  and  "  The  State  of  Public 
Aflai»,"ii.  52. 
Graves*,  Dr.,  "  I'harmacopceia,"  u  37. 
GreenHehl,  i.  461. 
Griffin.  Kev.  Kdmund  D.,  ii.  234. 
Grosvcnor,  Lor-i,  i.  423. 
Guicciolt.    Countei^s,    i.    409;    ii.  S3; 
Murray's  kindness  to,  ii.  422  ;  Brockc* 
don's  {Ktrtrait  of,  it.  423. 
Giuncy,  Joseph,  ii.  490. 
Gurwowl,  Col.,  editor  of  "  Wellington 
Despatches,"  ii.  287. 

Haber,  Baron  de,  ii.  343  j  ii.  347. 
}fall,  Capt,  Bnsil,  ii.  61 ;  ii.  248. 
Hall,  isir  Junes,  ii.  61. 
Hall,  S.  C.,  ii.  205  ;  ii.  209. 
HalUm,  Henry,  i.  285  ;  friendship  with 
Slurray,  ii.  61 ;  "Middle  Ages,"  ii. 


61;  ii.  241;  *' Cotutitutional  His- 
tory," ii.  240;  angry  with  Murriy 
abt>ut  .Sonthcy's  review  of  "  Coiwli- 
tmional  History,"' ii.  263  ;  "Literaiy 
History  of  Europe,"  ii.  434. 

Hamilton,  Walter,  "Description  of 
Hin:L>sian  and  Adjacent  Countrits,'' 
ii.  151  ;  "East  India  Gazetteer,"  i. 
27S;  ii.  S5. 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  1.  479. 

Hamilton,  Terrick,  "Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  Antar,"  ii.  76. 

Hammond,  i.  269  ;  i.  288. 

Handbooks,  Murray's,  ii.  459  ct  sci]^. ; 
extracts  from  Murray's  letters  while 
travelliii;;  abroad,  ii.  463  et  scq. 

Hanson,  Mr.  (Byron's  solicitor),].  360, 
361  ;  i.  386;  ii.  305. 

Harness,  kcv.  Wm,,  ii.  40I. 

HarrU,  Sir  W.  CurnwalU-i,  ii.  44I. 

Harrison,  Thomas,  i.  278. 

Hastings,  Warren,  i.  30. 

Hato,  or  Hatajree,  Greek  child  adopted 
by  Byron,  i.  435. 

Hnvclock,  Sir  Henry,  ii.  444. 

HawkcAbury,  Lord,  i.  116, 

Jlay,  Ft.  \V.,  ii.  177. 

llailitt,   William,    hi*>   libellous   pam- 

fihlct  on  Gifford,  I.  263  ;  action  lor 
ibcl  agairut  B1ackwcio<l  and  Murray,  i. 
482,  486;  i.  491—493;  "Political 
Essays,"  ii.  40 ;  "  Kuund  Table," 
ii.  44. 
Head,  Sir  Fraiicii  B.,  sent  to  inspect 
mines  in  the  Kio  de  la  Plata,  ii.  252; 
Rapid  Journeys  across  Ihe  Tampas, 
etc.,  ii.  253;  a  rc^lar  contributor 
to  the  Q.  R.,  ii.  267;  "Life  of 
Brace,  the  African  Traveller,"  ii. 
301  ;  "at  home*'  on  most  subJectSp 
ii.  356;  dines  with  Lord  Clarendon, 
ibid.  ;  in  Cluwcs*  Office,  ibid.  ; 
"  Bubbles  from  the  Brmmen,"  ii.  358; 
nppcjiinted  Assistant  Cummi^siuuer 
of  PtJOr  I^ws;  on  Workhouses,  ii. 
360;  nicknamc(]  "The  Old  Man," 
ii.  361  ;  letter  to  Murray  on  Langen- 
sdiwalbadi,  ti.  362  \  the  Schwein 
(icnerarspig-whip,it.364  ;  appointed 
Lt.*Govcmor  of  Upper  Canada,  ii. 
365  ;  Idlers  to  Murray  from  Canaila, 
11.  365  et  seq, ;  difficulties  in  Canada, 
ii.  367,  568  ;  resigns  his  office  and  re- 
turns to  London;  publishes  his  "  Vin- 
dication,''ii.  369;  Narrative  of  his  Ad- 
mimstraiion,  ii.  370,  372 ;  opinion 
2  M   2 
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of  Fanny  Kcmble's  •'Journal,"  iL 
403  ;  crilicUu)  of  the  Faclory  S>-s- 
tcm,  ii.451  ;  snineofhisailicIcsinQ. 
R. — "Cornish  Mining  in  America," 
ii.  26S  ;  **  Locomotion  by  Steam,  ot 
Kailiuacis  fur  Ireland,  '  Ii.  371  ; 
*'  Biilish  Policy — a  Strange  Story," 
••The  Printer**  Devil,"  '•  Catlin's 
Red  Man  in  Canada  and  North 
America,"  ii.  372 ;  ' '  British  PoUcy," 
ii.  4S4. 

Hcber,  Bishop  (Rev.  K^rtald),  i.  107; 
i.  165. 

Ile1>er,  Richard,  i.  97  ;  i.  107  ;  t,  221 ; 
M.P.  for  Oxford,  i.  423. 

Hemans  Mrs.,  "Records  of  Womo»," 
i-  342;  **The  Restoration  of  ihe 
Arts,"  "  F.Igin  Marbles," '*  Monody 
on  the  Princess  Charlotte,"  Abcn- 
ccrragcs,  ii.  33  ;  "  Vespers  of  Paler- 
mo."  ii.   33  i  "Forest  Sanctnary," 

ii-243- 
Henley,  Lord,  ii.  377. 
Hen&low,  Professor,  ii.  267. 
Ilerscheti,  Sir  John,  on   Dr.  Young's 

theory  of   light,    i.    92 ;    on    Mrs. 

Snroerville's    '*  Mechnnisni    of    the 

Heavens,"  ii.  406. 
Hervey,    Lady,    *'  Letters,    etc.,'    i". 

85. 
Hervey,  Lord,  periecnted  by  Pope,  1. 

393- 

Highley,  SamQel,  i.  27  ;  i.  39. 

Hoaru,  Sir  K.  C,  * '  Antitjuilies  of 
Wiltshire,"  i.  278. 

Hoire,  Prince,  "  Epochs  of  the  Arts," 
i.  235. 

Hubhouse,  John  Cain  (LonI  Broughion), 
i.  207;  "Journey  through  Albania, 
etc.,  with  Lord  Bj-rcn,"  "  Last  Reign 
of  Napoleon,"  1.  338;  visits  Byron 
at  Venice,  u  388-390  ;  his  inscription 
for  Thorwaldacn's  Buit  nf  Byron,  i. 
391  ;  on  Byron's  intention  to  visit 
S,  America,  i.  409 ;  imprisoned  for 
brcach  of  privilege,  i.  410 ;  **  My 
boy  Hobby  O  !" — his  nccmint  of  ihc 
Whig  Club  at  Cambridge,  I.  417; 
grievance  against  Bowles,  L  421  ; 
on  "Cain,  i.  425;  Byron's  exe- 
cutor, i,  436 ;  anxiety  about  a  com- 
plete edition  of  Byron's  Works,  ii. 
305- 
Hochc,  General,  ii.  26. 
Hodgson,  Rev.  Francis,  i.  210  ;  I.  219  ; 
»•  443 ;  '*  The  Friends,"  it,  34. 


HtlWT. 


Hogg,  Janes,  (the  Ettricic  Sbcplirnl) 
"  MounUin  Bard,"  anil  "  Sbepherd'i 
Guide."  L  80 ;  "  The  Queen's  Wakc," 
i.  256;  i.  344;  ii.  2-5  i  "The 
Pilgrims  of  the  Sun,"  i.  244  ;  cont- 
spondence  with  Murrav,  i.  344-349; 
"  The  'riiistlc  and  the  Rose,"  L  346; 
Duke  of  Bucclcuch  gives  bim  a  ^rra. 
ibid.  ;  supposed  to  be  author  of 
"Tales  of  my  landlord,"  i.  473: 
contributor  (o  *'  Blackwoo<l's  Uagi- 
zine,"  i.  477;  said  to  be  author*''/ 
the  "Chaldee  Manuscript,"  i.  479: 
"  Mador  of  the  Moor,"  u.  3  ;  belpetl 
by  Scott  and  Murray,  ii.  3  ;  '*Jacotiie 
Relics  of  Scotland,"  ii.  15. 

Holland,  I^rd,  i.  366;  "  Life  of  Lope 
dc  Vega  and  Inez  de  Castro,"  i.  369; 
on  Napoleon's  treatment  at  St. 
I-[eIcna,  i.  383;  opinion  of  "  Taks 
of  ray  Ijtndlord,''  i.  470;  propotils 
to  Murray  about  the  Waldegrave  and 
Walpole  Memoirs,  ii.  88. 

Holland.  Kev.  W.  (Canon  of  Chi- 
clvcsler).  ii.  I9J. 

Holmes,  James,  the  miniature  painter,  L 
424. 

Hood.Thoraas,  "Whims  and  Oddities" 
ii.  244- 

Hook.  Theodore,  a  constant  guest  of 
Murray's :  witty  cncouutct  with  Lord 
Robertson,  ii.  424;  extempore  sons 
on  Murray,  ii.  425. 

Hope,  Thomas,  "  Aimstasius,  or 
Memoin  of  a  Modem  Greek,  etc," 
ii.  74. 

Hope,  Sir  William,  1.  442. 

Hoppner.  i.  1 18. 

Horton,  Sir  Robert  Wilmol,  i.  251; 
letter  from  Murray  with  paiticulart 
of  the  destruction  of  Byron's  Memoin, 

i-  445- 

Howard,  Mrs.,  ii.  93. 

l^ucknall  Torkard  Church,  BynmV 
funeral  at,  i.  437. 

Hughes,  Rev.  J.  B.,  ij.  314. 

Hughes,  Canon,  ii.  158. 

Hume,  Joseph,  t.  30;  i.  34;  '•  Ess»y 
on  Miracles,"  ii.  380. 

Hunt,  John,  i.  154- 

Hunt,  l^ifih,  i.  154;  joint  Editor  of 
the  "  Examiner" ;  in  gaol  for  libelling 
Prince  Regent,  i.  3<^ ;  correspooJ- 
cncc  with  Murray  about  *' Story  of 
Rimini,"  i.  308-313 :  '•  Recolteciioaa 
of  Lord  ByrOD  and  some  of  hb  Coa> 
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icmporaries,"  ii.  306  j  "Tatlcr,"  n. 

322. 
HuDtcr,  Alexander  G-t  i.  57;  \.  60,  61. 
Hunter,  ChArlcft,  i.  59. 
Hunt,  Robinson  &  Co.,  li.  3ia. 


Inchbald,  Mrs.,  i.  121. 

Irelani],  Dr.  John  {Dean  of  Weslmin- 
ster),  i.  99  ;  i.  202  ;  piot>oscd  burial 
of  Byron  in  the  Abbey.  ■■  436  ;  Gif- 
ford's  executor,  ii.  44  ;  his  adrice  as 
ID  Q.  R.,  it.  261  ;  Byron's  statue,  ji. 

331- 

Irish  pirates,  i.  20. 

Irx-ing,  Peter,  ii.  127. 

living,  Waslungton,  (pseudonym 
'*  Dicdrich  Knickerbocker,")  "  Sal- 
mayundi,"  "  History  of  New  York," 
ii.  126;  aceouiit  of  a  dinner  at 
Murray'}.,  ii.  127;  visit  to  Abbot&ford: 
**  Sketch  Book,"  ii.  u8  ;  tk-bcrijnion 
of  Giflbrd,  ii.  130;  *' Bracebridjjc 
Hal],"ii.  132;  "Talesof  a  Travel- 
ler," ii.  133;  letter  from  Murray  as 
to  "Representative,"  ii.  215;  Rev. 
E.  D.  Griffin's  description  oniim,  ii. 
335  ;  **  Voyagcu  of  Columbus,"  ii. 
355;  '*  Conquest  of  Granarla,"  ii. 
356:  negoliftitons  with  Murray,  11. 
«7  ;  "  Tales  of  the  Alhambm,"  ii. 
361 ;  Bohn  issues  pirated  edition  of 
his  vorks  it.  262 ;  his  uegotialions 
with  American  publiiihers  on  beiialf 
of    Moore   ("  Life   of    Byroii "}    ii. 

319- 
Isoaco's  Journal,  i.  240. 


James,  G.  P.  R. ,  describes  bis  method 
of  composition,  ii.  374. 

Jameson,  Mrs.,  "Guide  to  the  Picture 
Galleries  of  London,"  ii.  445. 

Jeffrey,  Lord,  recommends  Carlyle  to 
Murray,  ii.  349;  his  inter\'iew  with 
Murray,  ii.  351. 

Jeffrey,  Francis.  Editor  of  "  Edinburgh 
Review,"  i.  78  ;  opmion  of  Words- 
worth, jSouthcy,  and  Coleridge,  i. 
93;  Miss  Seward's  opinion  of  him, 
ibid.;  .Southey's  ofnuion  of  lum,  i. 
95;  "  Don  Cevallos  on  the  Occuja- 
lion  of  Spain,"  i.  97;  party  politics 
in  Ed.  Rev.,  i.  t20. 

Jenneri  Dr.,  treatise  on  Vaccination,  1. 
36. 


KRUSKNSThRN. 

Jephstjn,  Dr.,  ii.  426. 

Jerdan,  William,  his  erroneous  account 
in  Literary  Gazette  of  destruction  uf 
Byron's  >Iemoirs,  i.  444;  on  Giflbrd, 
ii.  175  ;  letter  from  Murray  as  to 
''ReprcscnlatiN-e,"  ii.  204. 

Jocelyii,  I^rd,  ii.  415. 


Keaii,  Charles,  in  "  Bcrtnm,"  i.  393 ; 

in  "  Manuel,"  i.  296. 
Keats'  "Endymion"  reviewed  in  Q-  K., 

i.  481. 
Keith,  L)r.,  on  the   **  Prophecies,"  ii. 

379- 

Kelly.  Sir  Fittroy,  li.  363. 

Kcmb!c,  Charles,  ii.  369. 

Kcmblc.  Fanny,  (Mrs.  Fierce  Butler) 
introduced  to  Murray,  ii.  396;  Mil- 
man's  opinion  of  her  **  Francis  the 
First,'  'il  397  ;  letters  to  Murray,  ii. 
398;  in  .America:  marriage,  ii.  399; 
•'Journal  in  America,"  ii.  400 ;  dis- 
satisfied with  the  review  in  Q.  R.,  ii. 
404. 

Kemble,  John,  "History  of  the  Anglo- 
.Saxomt,"  ii.  399;  his  bitter  attack  on 
Mrs.  Norton,  ii.  413. 

Kerr,  William,  i.  14. 

Kerr,  Rolwrt,  i.  3i;  i.  37, 

Kinnaird,  llontJc.  Douglas,  and 
••  Childc  Harold,"  i.  367  ;  copyrightii 
of  Byron's  Works,  i.  374  ;  witn  Byron 
at  Venice,  i.  387  ;  tetter  to  Murray, 
i.  402;  Mrs.  Norton's  anecdote  of, 
ii.  412. 

Kinnear,  John  G.,  ii.  441. 

Kiuucil  House,  property  of  Dugald 
Stewart  :  Wattr  nrst  steam  ci^ne 
erected  at,  i.  356. 

Kinucir,  Macdonald,  **  Pcrsio,"  i.  336. 

Kin-sburg,  Miss  Harriet  (Mrs,  Slaturin), 
i.  292. 

Kirk  &  Co.,  ii.  27. 

Knight,  Charles,  printer  of  "Guardian" 
at  Windsor,  ii.  1 13;  corres)>ondcnce 
with  Murray,  ii.  251;  "  Ubrary  of 
Entertaining  Knowledge,"  U.  396  j 
remarks  on  Murray's  honourable  con- 
duct, ii.  513. 

Knight,  U.  Gaily,  i.  67  ;  ii.  2  ;  H.  33^  j 
*'  Poems"  and  "  Persian  Talcs,"  ibid. 

Knowles.  Sheridan,  tragedy  of  "Vir- 
ginius,"  ii.  101. 

KruaCTutem's  '*  Voyage  touimI  Ibe 
WorliJ,"  i.  69. 
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LAMB. 

Lamb,  Lady  Caroline,  i.  250;  t.  368; 
"Glenanon,"  t.  378;  opinion  of 
Byron's  works,  ibid.  ;  1.  380;  corrcs- 
]Hin()ence  with  Murrajf,  i.  380;  i.  411; 
anecdote  of  hei  dog,  1.  380  ;  icmarks 
on  Isaac  D'I»nu:li,  i.  405  ;  meets 
Byron'ii  funeral  procession  :  her  til* 
ne«s :  Byron's  letters,  i.  437  :  iiivlta* 
lion  to  Murray,  ii.  69;  "  PcoruiU 
dock,"  -Ada  Reis,"  ii.  143. 

Ijitnb,  Charles,  t.  20a 

Lamb,  Honble.  George,  i.  288 ;  i.  296 ; 

i.  396- 
Lamb,  Honble.  WiUinm  {Xx^tA    Mel- 

bourne),  Ii.  143,  144. 
Lamcnuais*   **  I^arolu  tl'un   Croyant»" 

ii.  233- 
Landor,  W.  S.,  "Remarks  upon  C  J. 

Fox's  Memoirs,"  i.  199. 
Landseer,  Sir  Kdwin,  ii.  431. 
Laiifihomc,     Dr.    John,     **  Fabler   of 

Klorian,"    *'  t'liitarch's     Lives,'*     i. 

8. 
Lftplscc,      *■  M^cinifjue     Celeste,"    i. 

123 ;  ii.  406. 
Lardncr,  Dr.,   •' Cyclopredia,"  ii.  271. 
Ln  RochcjacqucUn,  "  Narrative  of  the 

Campaign  ir.  La  Vend^,"  ii.  29. 
I^trobe,  Charles  J.,  Firttt  Governor  of 

Porl    Philip,   his  letter    to    Murray 

giving  account  of  Sovtth  Australia, 

it.  456- 
Lauderdalc,  Lord,  ii.  8S. 
Lavater  on  ["hysiognomy,  i.  33  j  I  36  ; 

i.  28. 
I^wrence,    Sir   Thos.,  jiaints  Moore's 

jwrtrail,  ii.  318. 
Leckic,  G.  F.,  *'Ua]ance  of  Power  in 

Kurope,"  ii.  29. 
Leigh,  Honttlc.  Augu-tla,  i.  368 ;  her 

wish  that  BjTon's  Slemoirs  should  be 

destroyed,   i.   443 ;    her    appeal    to 

Murray,  ii.  1 14. 
Leslie  (the  artist),  ii.  256. 
Leslie,  Sir  John,  "  Bufion's  iVai.  Hist. 

of   Birds,"    "Diet,    of    Chemistry," 

•*Fjisays  on  Natural  Pluloaophy,"  j. 

25 ;  'i-  375- 
Levinge,  Godfrey,  ii.  483, 
I^wis,    Matthew     Gregory  ("Monk" 

Lewis),  i.  395. 
Leyden's  "  Africa,"  ii.  63,  64. 
Ltcvco,  Prince,  i.  aSo. 
Lincoln,  Lord,  ii.  384. 
Lindo,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  i.  347. 
Listen,  Sir  Robert,  i.  23. 


LOCK  HART. 

LiTcrpool,  Lord,  ii.  $2 ;  ii.  Si ;  In* 
asusiance  to  Gilford,  ii.  171. 

Llandoff,  BiOiop  of,  "Lord  Diidle|V 
Letten»,"  ii.  ^42. 

IJangoIlen,  Ladies  of,  ii.  ^3. 

Locker,  F.  H.,  ii.  165,  n>6. 

I^ockhart,  John,  the  •'Liltle-john*'  t»> 
whom  Scott's  "Tales  of  a  Gnoil- 
father"  were  addressed,  ii.  27a. 

Lockhart,  John  Gibson,  i.  245  ;  contri- 
butor to  "  Blackwood's  Maguinc."!. 
477;  article  on  **Thc  Cockney 
School  of  Poetr>-,"  i.  479;  challen^ 
the  anonjTnous  author  ot  "  Hyi''*"*? 
Unveiled,  etc.,"  i.  4SS ;  "Peter** 
letters  to  his  Kiii&folk,"  i.  494; 
called  "M."  by  B.  Disraeli,  ii.  1871 
at  Chicfswood,  ii.  189  ;  B.  Disraeli's 
visit,  ii.  190:  ediior^ipof  "Rqne- 
scntative"  offered  to  him,  ii.  196; 
Scott's  opinion  of  him,  iu  197;  ii. 
210 ;  ii.  229  ;  accepts  editordiip  of 
Q.  R.,  ii.  300;  ii.  219;  mnpuhy 
with  Murray  on  failure  of  '^Rmr- 
iicntative."  ii.  212;  ''Spanish  ml- 
lads,"  "Rc\icws  and  Easaj-*,* 
"Valerius"  "Adam  Blair,"  ii.  219; 
his  success  as  Kdiior  of  <^.  R.,  fi^ 
232;  interview  with  Murray,  ii.  233; 
an  American's  dcsctiption  uf  him,  u. 
235 ;  opinion  of  Milman's  poetry,  u, 
244;  of  Wordsworth's  poems,  ii.  24J] 
of  Washington  Irving'*  wurk.s  ii-  259; 
of  Q.  R.  and  Roman  Catholic  Eman- 
cipaiiou.  it.  269;  visit  to  Brighlm 
with  Scott,  ii.  270;  interview  wiih 
Duke  of  Wellington,  ibid. ;  at  Abbob- 
ford,  ii.  373;  ii.  276:  "Lifc  of 
Nopoleon,"  li.  274 ;  ii.  296  l  Scott"* 
ilcath  :  writes  his  ' '  Life,"  ii.  27^1 ; 
remarks  on  Croker's  edition  of  *'  Bos- 
well's  Johnson,"  ii.  289  ;  on  TwjWs 
"  Isaac  Comiienus"  ii-  291  ;  opioicn 
of  early  part  of  Moore's  "Life  of 
Byron."  ii.  315;  reviews  "  Life  of 
Byron"  in  Q.  R.,  ii.  326;  opinion  of 
"Coniarini  Fleming,"  ii.  335;  of 
"Sartor  Resariu-s"  ii.  353;  tlunks 
Murray  sliould  reduce  the  Q.  k. 
Editor's  honorarium,  ii.  377;  tnes  10 
induce  Croker  tu  write  |)olitica] 
articles  for  Q.  R.,  ii.  3S1 ;  Mn- 
lx)ckhari's  death,  ii.  383;  referred  ta 
l»y  Mrs.  Xorton  as  "  Adam  Blatr," 
ii.  412;  an  admirable  Lditor  of  Q.  Ri 
ii,  448;  Ticknor's  opinion  of  Kim,  u. 
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449  ;  declines  Carlyle's  pamphlet  on 
"Chartism,"  ii.  453 ;  \-i*it3  Mr. 
Morritt  nt  Kukcby,  ibid.  ;  article 
on  Borrow's  '*  Bible  in  .Spain,"  il. 
492  ;  John  Sterling's  opinion  of  tiitn, 
ii.  498;  article  iu  Q^.  K.  on  Copyright 
<^eittion,  ii.  499 ;  his  remarks  on 
Mitchell's  "Notes on  Aristoplianes," 
ii.  500;  his  illness,  ii.  $05;  anicte  in 
y.  K.  on  Theodore  Hook,  ibid.  ;  on 
Wilkie,  ii.  506. 

l-ong,  i.  116, 

Longman  &.  Co.,  breach  with  Con« 
stfljilc,  i.  Co;  Murray's  iulerveution, 
i.  6i  ;  injunction  as  to  Edin.  Kev,, 
i.  78  ;  accept  £\ooo  for  claim  on 
Edio,  Rev.,  i.  80-.  Coleridge's  '*  Wnl- 
len&lein,"  i.  30I  ;  Mme.  dc  Slacl's 
works,  i.  317;  offer  ti»  Campbell,  i. 
322;  Campbell's  '*  Collecleil  roenis," 
1'  334*  Crabbe'ii  pocin&  declined,  ii. 
73;  Sir  C.  BclVs  "  Anatomy  of 
iucpression,"  ii.  119;  advertise  an 
edition  or  Mrs.  Rundell's '*  Domestic 
Cookery,"  ii.  120 ;  injunction  granted 
to  Murray,  ii.  123;  receive  from 
Murray  j^3ooo  on  account  of  Moore 
for  "Life  of  Byron,"  ii.  312;  icfjM; 
to  publish  "  Sartor  Rcsartus,"  ii.  352. 

Longman,  I'hos.,  on  the  danger  of 
reading  in  l>cd,  ii.  440. 

Lowe,  on  the  West  Icdian  Question^  i. 
120. 

Lyall,  Arclidcacon,  J.  2814- 

Lyell,  Charles,  articles  in  Q.  R.  on 
Scropo's  '*  Volcajioes  of  France," 
**  Transactions  of  the  Geological 
Society,"  *'  The  State  of  the  Univer- 
sities, ii.  267;  remarks  on  the  stag- 
nation  of  publishing  ifade  in  Paris, 

a.  ipa 

Lyndbur^,  L«rd,  ii.  79;  ii.  82. 
Lyon,  Capt.,  "  l*rivate  Journal  daring 

recent    Voyage  of  Discovery  iinder 

Captain  Parry,"  ii.  145. 
Lytlclton,    Lord,    "  Dialogtivs    of  the 

iJead,"  "  History  of  King  llcnry  II.," 

i.6. 


Maot,  of  Coblentt,  ii.  203. 

Macaulay,  Lord,  his  articles  in  Edin. 
Rev.  on  Croker's  "  Boswell's 
Johason,"  ii.  289^  llaltom's  '*  Cod* 
stitutiooal  History,"  ii.  435;  Glad- 
stone's **  Church  and  State."  H.  437. 


MAWMAN. 

Macdonald,  Sir  John,  ii.  396. 
Macirone,  Col,,  ii.  78. 
Mackay,  the  actor,  it.  280. 
Mackenzie,  Col.,  i.  7, 
Mackenzie,  Dr.  Shcllon,  his  recollec- 
tions  of    meeting   lx*twccn   Soulbey 

and  Wordsworth,  ii.  390. 
Mackintosh,  Lady,  ii.  6^. 
Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  1.  220;  i.  232; 

i.  3651  ii.  214. 
McLean,  Mrs.  {n/f  I-indon)  (L.  E.  L.), 

a  periMon  gianled  lo  hct  by  Sir  R. 

Peel,  tlirough  Murray's  influcocc,  ii 

446. 
Maclcod,  John,  "  Voyage  of  H.  M.  S. 

Alceste  to  Loochoo,"  li.  29. 
Macnab,  Col.,  ii.  368. 
Macrcady,  W.  C,  ii.  lol. 
Maginn,  Dr.,  i.  477-,  ii.  200;   ii.  S09; 

li.  214. 
Mnguus,    Samuel,    hLi    lestimonJAl    to 

Dean  Mdman,  ii.  JOO, 
Mabon,  Lord  (Earl  Stanhope),  ii.  384: 

opinion  of  the  Q.  K.,  and  of  Glad- 

stoiK's    "  Chtuui    and    State,"    ii. 

439- 

Malcolm,  Sir  John,  i.  230 ;  i.  256  ;  i. 
268;  friendj^ip  with  Murray,  i.  341 ; 
"  History  of  Per^a,"  "  Inatructioiift 
to  Young  Officers,"  i,  342  ;  '*  Bcrigal 
Army,"  li.  29;  "  Sketches  of  Pendn," 
ii.  149- 

Mallhus,  i.  107;  "Rent,"  "Corn- 
Laws,"  **  Ei«ay  on  Population^"  u 
283:  ii.  237. 

Manners  &  ftliUcr,  ii.  73. 

Mazkhaiu,  Mis.,  *' History  of  England^" 
ii.  152, 

MarmontePs  Tales,  i.  69. 

Marsh,  Charles,  ii.  1:4. 

Mason,  Kev.  William  (T.  Gray's  exe- 
cutor), controversy  with  Murray,  i. 
15;  "  Horace  Walpolc's  Letters,"  ii. 
294. 

Movangci'a  plays,  edited  by  Gifford,  i. 
13S. 

Maturin,  Kev.  Chas.  Robert,  i.  aSS; 
his  early  life  and  marriage;  "The 
Fatal  Revenge,"  ''The  Wild  Irish 
Boy,"  '*  The  MileMon  Chief," 
•'  Bertram,"  i.  292  ;  *'  Bertram  at 
Drury  Lane,"  i,  293  ;  '*  Manuel,"  i. 
295;  his  death,  i.  296. 

Maule,  Fox,  of  Hiechin  Castle,  t.  71* 

Maviocordalo,  IVincc,  i.  435, 

Mawman,  Joscph«  i.  58. 
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Hedwin,  Cant.  Thomxs,  *'  Convena* 
salions  of  Lord  Byron/'  i,  450;  ii. 
323. 

Melboamct  I>ord,  ii.  143,  144  [see 
Lamb). 

MdlUh,  i.  51. 

frltlmaircs  pour  scrvif,  ii.  85-93. 

Mcrivalc,  J.  IT.,  i.  231;  *' Orltinda  in 
Roncesvailcs,"  i.  278. 

Merry,  Robert,  i.  136. 

Milbanke,  Miss,  i.  251. 

Mill,  Junes,  "  History  of  British 
India,"  i.  15$:  on  Marray's  kindness 
to  him,  ii.  35. 

Mill,  Jolm  Stuart,  ii.  499. 

Millar,  Professor  John,  i,  lO;  i,  26. 

Miller,  John,  ii.  77;  ii.  114;  a  frequent 
contributor  to  Q.  R.,  ii.  318. 

Miller,  KoWrt,  i.  14$. 

Miller,  William,  of  Albemarle  Street,  i. 
'95.  196;  i.  205;  L  233 

MillSf  Jftines,  i.  12a 

Milman,  Dwin  (Rev.  H.  H.).  "  Fa/io." 
ii.  101 ;  '*  Samor,"  "Kail  of  Jeru- 
salem," ii.  102;  •'  Martyr  of  Antloch," 
ii.  104  ;  '*  BeUhazzar,"  ii.  105  ; 
"Anne  Boleyn,"  ii.  106;  ii.  243; 
one  of  Murray's  Historians,  ii.  107  ; 
remarks  on  Coleridge's  appointment 
to  Q.  R.,  ii.  169  ;  article  on  "  Church 
l*atronage,"ii.  269;  "  History  of  the 
Jews,"  received  with  disapprobation; 
his  remarki  on  Sharon  Turner's 
Expostulation  ;  testimonial  from  the 
Jews,  ii.  297-300;  "  Hisiorj'  of 
Christianity,"  ii.  301  ;  opinion  of 
'*  Contarini  neminjj,"ii.  33S;  review 
of  Kanny  Kcmhie's  "  I'rancis  the 
First,"  ii.  397  ;  visit  lo  Sydney  Smith 
at  Cotnbc  Florcy,  it.  436. 

Mirza,  Abul  Ha-ssan,  impressions  of 
English  Society,  ii.  147. 

Missiaglia,  Signor  Oio.  Itata.,  i.  393. 

Mitchell,  Thomas,  on  Byron's  death,  i. 
449;  translation  of  "Aristophanes," 
ii  18;  contributor  to  O.  R.,  and 
"  Blackwood's  Mapi^ine,  ii.  20;  im- 
pressions of  Vgo  Foscolo,  ii.  136; 
00  Gifford's  health,  ii.  172;  on  Mur- 
ray's health,  ii.  211;  visit  to  Southoy, 
ji.  264;  views  on  the  Copyright  Hill, 
it  500;  Sir  R.  Peel's  generosity  to; 
Lockhart's  remarks  on  his  "  Aristo* 
phane*,"  ibid.;  opiru'on  of  Murray, 
li.  519. 

Mitfiard,   '*  History  of  Greece,"  i.  14; 


MOIUIT. 


i.  23;  '*  Harmony  of  Language,    i. 

370. 
Moira,  l^rd,  ii.  322. 
Monk,  Bishop,  it.  48. 
Monro,  Dr.  Alexander,  i.  19. 
Montagu,    Lady    Mary    Wortley,  bei 

•*  Letters,"    i.   27S;    per&ccntcd  fcy 

f"!**.  i-  393- 

Monthly  Register,  ii.  65. 

Mcorcrofl,  William,  ii.  173. 

.Moore,  Dr.,  "  Zeluco,"  i.  14. 

Moore,  Carrick,  ii.  259. 

Moore,  Sir  John,  li.  aSt. 

Moore,  Thomas,  i.  220;  opinion  of 
*' The  Corsair,"  i.  223;  Tljron  dedi- 
cates '*  The  Corsair  "  to  him,  \-  236  ; 
presented  with  Byron's  Memoin ; 
offers  them  lo  Lcngmui ;  accepted  l*y 
Murray ;  their  destruction,  L  43^ 
etse^i.;  reconciled  to  Murray  uid 
underukcs  *'  Life  of  Byron,"  i.  451; 
his  views  on  Cookery  Books,  &nd  on 
Mrs-Rundell's  "  Domestic  Cookery," 
ii.  133 ;  ii.  12$  ;  an  Americaut's 
description  of  him,  ii.  234;  bcuk&&t 
at  Rogers',  li.  293;  note  of  Petcf 
Pindars  remark  about  bookaeDeR, 
ii.  293;  agreement  with  Murray  as 
to  "  Life  of  Byron,"  receives  £yx>0 
from  Murray  for  "  Life,"  U,  311;  ii- 
307  ct  seq.;  requests  Murray  to  see 
Fletcher  (Byron's  ser\'ant),  it  311; 
receives  an  offer  of  £1  u.  a  Koe  fat 
refuse  of  "  Bvron's  Life,"  ii-  3IJ1 
illness  ofhis  only  daughter,  .Anastasu, 
i1>id. ;  ver^s  uTitten  at  his  dsa£hter*t 
request;  ii.  314;  Lockhart's  apakn 
uf  the  "Life,"  ii.  31;;  dft^iet^ 
death,  ii.  316;  portrait  ^  Lawrence, 
ii-  317;  Vol.  L  of*'  Life."  published, 
ii.  318;  Washington  Irving  s  negoiia- 
tiona  M'ith  American  publishers  for 
"  Life,"  ii.  319;  residence  with  Mur- 
ray, ii.  320;  Vol.  II.  of  "Life," 
published;  Mrs.  Sonierville'ii  opiokm 
of  ii,  ibid.;  controversy  with  Momy 
alvut  payment  for  the  "Life; 
Murray's  statement,  ii.  324,  3251 
"  Thoughts  on  Editors,"  ii.  326 ; 
Murray's  proposal  as  to  a  complete 
edition  of  Byron's  works,  ii.  327. 

Morgiui,  Lady,  ii.  65;  ii.  123. 

Moner,  James,  **  Hajji  Baho,"  ii.  146. 

Morritt,  of  Rokeby    Park,  i.    104;  i 
216;  ii.  453. 

Murat,  King  of  Naples^  ii-  7& 
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HurchisoQ,  Sir   Roderick   I.,    vifdl   to 
Ku&sia,  ti.  392;  Ticknor  dining  with, 

"•  +49-  ..     , 

Murdoch^  Tbomo-s,  ii.  60. 
MoseraTC,  T.  M.,  ii.  243. 
Hviray,  ArchibaJd,  K.N.,  visit  to  uid 

dcscriplion  of  Byron  at  Pisa*  i.  439. 
Marray,  Sir  Gtorge,  ii.  284. 
Murray,  Joe  (Byron's  Steward),  i,  354. 
Murray  1.,  John. 

1745-6S — his  birth  and  early  yean,  i. 

I,  2. 
1768 — marriage  and  retirement  firom 
Royal  Marines,  i.  3;  offfrs  partner- 
ship  to   \V.    Falconer,  i.  4;  pur- 
chases W.  Sondby's  business,  1.  6; 
early  publications  itiid. 
i769-70~supporl  from  Sir  R.  Gor- 
don   and  nis   old  comrndes    i.   7; 
money  difficulties,  i.  8;  agents  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  i.  9. 
1771 — publishes   Millar's    "Observa- 
tions concerning  the  DiMinctions  of 
Kank>  in  Society,"  and  VVhitaker's 
"History  of  Manchester,"  i.    ii; 
defence  of  Sir  R.  Gordon,  i.  13. 
1777-78— second    inarriiiLic,    i.    21; 
conlrover!>7  wttit  Rev.  VV.  Ma&on, 
i.  15. 
1780— pamphlet  on  Dr.    Cullen,  i. 
20;   •*  Defence  of  Captain    limes 
Monro,"  ibid. ;  "  TThc  London  Mer- 
cury," i.  21. 
1782  to  1793 — paralytic  stroke,  i.  21; 
his  son's  education  and  character,  i. 
31,  22;  edits  **  English  Review," 
i.  12;  i.  21;   i.  23;  sues  publishers 
of  "Encyulopxdia  Uritonnica,"  1. 
24;  Dr.    Johnson's  funeral,    ibid.; 
visits    to    Edinliurgh,    illness  and 
death,  i.  27. 
Murray  II.,  John,  called  by  Lord  Bvran 
"  'Ilie  Anak  of  Publishers,"  1/28  ; 
nicknamed  *'The  Emperor  of  the 
West,"  ii.  495. 
1778  to  1792— birth,  L  19  ;  at  Kdin- 
burgh    High    .School,    i.    21  ;    at 
school  at  Margate,  ibid.  ;  at  school 
at  Uosport,  i.  22  ;  Kight  of  one  eye 
destroyed,  ibid. 
1793— at  school  at  Kennington,  L  23. 
1795 — enters  hif  father's  business  fiirn 

of  Murray  &  Highk'y,  i.  30. 
1802  — dissolves    partnership    with 
Highley  and  starts  buiiiness  alone, 
»•  3»i  33. 


MURRAY  It. 

1803 — offers    to    publish     Colman^s 
Comedy   "John    Bull,"    i.    32; 
money  difficulties,  i.  34  ;    military 
duties,  i.  35  ;  offers  to  publish  Dr. 
Jenner*5  treatise  on  Vaccination,  i. 
36;  publishes  Dr.  Graves's  "  Phar- 
macopoeia," i.  37;  general  depres- 
idon    of   trade,    i.    38;    publishes 
**  Re*-olutionary  Plutarch,"    ibid.; 
friendship  with  luuc  D'Israeli,  i. 
42;    Isaac   D'lsracli's    "Narrative 
Poems, "  i.  46;  business  transaction.H 
with  Constable,  i.  58;  '*  Dundonald 
on     .Agriculture,"    and     Dagley's 
Book  on    Gems,    ibid. ;    ai)|K)intK 
Constable  his  agent  in  Edinburgh; 
pushes  sale  of  "Kdmbutgh    Re- 
view," i.  59. 
1804 — correspondence  with  Rt.  Hon. 
H.  Addington,  i.  39;  "  Memoirs  of 
Talleyrand,"   and    '*  Female    Plu- 
tarch,"  L.  40;    birth  of  Benjamin 
Disraeli,     i.     47;     takes    Charles 
Hunter  as  apprentice,  i.  59. 
1805— "  Bruce'fi    Travels"     i.    4'; 
Isaac  D'Isracli's  letters  to  him,  i. 
43-55;  attempts  to  reconcile  Con- 
stable  and    Longman,    i.  61-65; 
exi»edition   to   Edinburgh,   i.    60; 
attachment  to  Miss  Elliot,  i.  67. 
1806 — sh.nj'ct    with     Constable     the 
"Gazetteer  of  Scotland,"   i.   66; 
drops  publication  of  melical  works 
j.  67;  the  "  Miniature"  and  Strat- 
ford Canning,  i.  67,  68;  introduced 
to  George  Canning,  L  68;  his  first 
letter    to    Sontbey,    i.   69;    close 
attention  to  business,  ibid.;  visits 
Edinlmrah,  i.   70;  engagement  to 
Mi<u  Kllict,  ibid.;  fmancial  posi- 
tion, i.  71;  appointed  publisher  of 
'♦  Edinburgh  Review,'*  i.    77,  80; 
Camplvll's  pro|XKed  Magazine  and 
*•  Selection  from  British  Poets"  '■ 
324,  325;  books  published  by  him 
during  the  year,  i.  66-69. 
1807 — marries      Miss      Elliot ;       I. 
D'Israeli  one  of  his  Trustees,  t.  7^; 
fricniUup  with  Sharon  Turner,  1. 
77;  injunction  in  the  matter  of  the 
"Edinburgh  Review,"!.  78;  pub- 
lishes  Hogg's  works,    i.   80  ;    re- 
monstrates  with   Constable   about 
drawing    bilh^   i.    81-83 :    breach 
with  Constable,  i.  83  ;  bill  tramiac- 
tiouswith  Ballantyn^i.  84;  writes 
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to  George  Canning  proposing  a 
New  Review,  i.  93. 

1S08 — *•  Marmion,"  and  friciMliihip 
with  Scott,  i.  76;  proposKjil  edi- 
tion of  the  *' Biitish  Novelists," 
i.  86-89,  98:  Dc  Foe's  works, 
i.  S9;  ufiicTcd  by  Ballontynca  hharc 
in  ihe  "Eiliiihurgh  Annual  Re- 
gtbier,"  ibid.;  Mrs.  Ktindell's 
"  Domestic  Cookery,"  i.  90;  in- 
troduced to  GifTord  by  Suatford 
Canuing,  i.  94;  visits  Scott  at 
Ashcstiel,  i.  96;  Cumberland's 
"  New  Review,"  i.  98;  correspon- 
dence about  '*  Quarterly  Review," 
i.  98-1241  Gifford  accepts  Editor- 
s^pi  >•  99:  Mi&sjonary  Reports 
and  Souther's  article  in  Q.  K.,  i. 
116,  117;  article  on  Spain  for  Q. 
R.  by  Canning,  Gifford,  and  Ellis, 
i.  118;  corre!>pondenu:  with  Mrs. 
Inchbald,  i.  122. 

1809 — meets  tialbntyne  at  BoroQgh- 
bridgc,  i.  139-141;  "  Mamiion 
Pocket  Book,"  i.  140;  appoints 
iiallantync  Edinburgh  publisher  of 
Q.  R.,  i.  142;  Scott's  Life  of 
Swift,  ibid.;  Q.  R.,  No.  I  pub- 
lished,!. 143:  anxiety  about  Q.  R., 
i.  I4S;  uri^cb  Scott  to  vi&it  I^ndon, 
).  150;  letter  to  Stratford  Cazuung, 
i.  152;  cxertiont)  lu  procure  con- 
1rifautor>!i,  i.  16$;  close  alliance 
with  Hallantync,  i.  170;  Graluime's 
"JiriU:»U  Gcofgici,"  and  Scott's 
"  English  Minstrelsy,"  Ibid.  ; 
financial  difficulties  with  Uallan- 
tyne,  i.  170-73;  pruposals  to 
Constable,  i.  173 ;  letter  from 
Campbell  on  "Selection  from 
British  Poets,"  i.  328;  Campbell's 
Gertrude  of  *'  Wyoming,"  i.  330. 

1810— breach  with  Itallantyne  ;  ap- 
points \V.  Blackwood  his  agent 
in  Scotland,  i.  175;  Southey's 
••Life  of  Nelson,"  i.  177,  178; 
health  giving  way,  i.  179;  money 
difficulties — Ikdlantyne's  bills,  i. 
185;  transfers  printing  business, 
ibid.;  Constable's  bilU,  i.  1S6; 
deerewH:  in  circulation  of  Q,  K.,  i. 
188. 

iSii — intimate  friendship  with  Gif- 
ford, i.  192;  improvement  of  Q. 
R,,  ibid.;  generosity  to  Gifford, 
i.    195;    origin  of  his   coimcctiou 


UL'RKAY  II. 

with  Byron,  i.  2014-207;  *'  CUUe 
Harold,"  i.  207-212. 

1S12— Ballantyne's  bills  agiiat  i* 
195;  purchases  stock  of  ifiBai,  <# 
Albemarle  Street,  ».  19$,  aj^ 
removes  to  Albemarle  Sireetj  k 
196,  233'>  Constable'^  bflk,  L 
196;  finoJ  breach  with  Constablt. 
i.  i97;complete  success  of  Q.  R.,L 
303 ;  heals  breach  between  Scotl  ni 
Byron*  I.  213,  215;  I.  D'luacU't 
"Calamities  of  Author*,"  u  214; 
visit  to  Lutien  Buonaparte,  i.  215; 
Byron's  *'  Waltr,"  1.  316,  217; 
fnendUiip  with  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  i. 
336;  refuses  •'  1  he  Rejected 
Addresses,"  iL  77. 

1813— "The  Giaour,"  and  "Tlie 
Bride  of  Abydos,"  i-  219-222  ;  Sir 
J.  Malcolm,  i.  236 ;  continualioo 
of  I.  D'lsiaeli's  "Curiosities  of 
Uleralurc,"  ibid.;  Souiliey's'*L»fc 
of  Nelson,  "and  **  Histor>  of  Penin- 
snlar  War,"  i.  238  ;  Scott's  bill 
tran^ctions,  t.  342 ;  sends  Giflord 
news  of  the  Battle  of  Vittoiin,  i. 
261  ;  Mmc.  deStacl,  het  •'L'AUc- 
BUgne,"  i.313'3i6;  Mme.  de  Stael 
at  Albemarle  Struct,  i.  314  ;  Other 
books  published  by  him  during  ibe 
year.  i.  2356;  »■  256,  344- 

1814— "The Corsair." i.  223;  "Ode 
to  Napoleon,"  i.  228 ;  "  Lara  and 
lacoucUnc,"      i.     329-231  ;     at 
Brighton,  the  Prince  Regent's 
duct  there,  ■■  232  ;  in^Htation 

Lord  Sheffield,  ibid.;  prosperi    

Ihe  Q.  R.,  L  235  ;  Mnogo  Pari\ 
travcU,  i.  239,  240  ;  Mt».  Munay's 
vbit  to  Lcitb,  i.  240 ;  letters  U 
Mrs.  Murray,  i  24,7-253;  rart 
from  Blackwood,  i.  247 ;  dins 
with  I.  D'liiracti,  ibid.;  fricadsbip 
witli  Lord  Shertield,  L  250 ;  educa- 
tion of  liis  son,  John,  i.  Z49,  250; 
visit  to  D'Uracli  al  Brighton,  i.  251; 
description  of  Newstend  Abbeyi 
i.  252-354  \  Byron's  skuU-cspi 
L  254  ;  Inp  to  Edinburgh,  L  25$ ; 
alUance  with  BUckwood,  L  255. 
452  ;  visit  to  Abbotsford,  i.  3\7i 
shares  in  Scott's  "Don  UodericJE." 
i.  258 ;  correspondence  wilb 
Coleridge  about  txanilabon  of 
Goethe's  "Faust," i. 297-302;  po^ 
lications  during  the  year,  i.  Jja 
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1815 — Drawing-room   in  Albemarle 
I  Street,  i.  264-267  ;  Mmc.  dc  SUel, 

I  i.  366 ;  first  meeting  of  Scott  antl 

Byron,   i.  266-268 ;  assauttcd  by 
thieves,  i.  268 ;  Xapoleon'd  escajK 
from  Elba,  i.  269  ;  sends  6rst  news 
I  of  Battle  of  Waterloo  to  bhckwood 

i.  269 ;  literary  parties,  i.  270 ; 
portraits  of  ttislin^uishtrd  men,  i. 
371  ;  trip  to  Pans  with  George 
Bascvi,  i.!27J,  273;Scott'spioposed 

f  letter*  from  the  Continent,  i.  273; 
the  Prii<isian<i  in  Paris  —  good 
feeling  01  French  towards  English, 
incidenl  of  tlie  Pont  dc  Jena,  i. 
375  ;  interviews  with  Suard,  Sis> 
mondi,  Gerard,  and  Benjnmin  Con- 
stant, t.  276  ;  i-i^iit  to  Baron  Ilum- 
baldl.  i.  277  ;  returns  to  England 
and  viiiits  D'Israeli,  ibid.;  Scott's 
"  Paul's  Letters  to  his  Idnsfolk," 
L  277 ;  2S6 ;  Mungo  Park's 
"Travels,"  i.  277 ;  Napokon'it 
penonal  cotrcsiiondaice  with 
<:rowiied  heads,  etc.,  of  £uroi}e, 
i.  279,  2S0;  publishes  Miss  Austen's 
i  "Emcna,"  i.  282;  inundated  with 

pocmii  and  novels,  i.  2^^  ;  begins 
10  publish  Maltliua'  worloi,  ibid.; 
I  corTe»{>undence    Vi  ith  Leii>h  Hunt 

a&  10  the  "  Slor)'or  Kimini,"i.  309, 
310;  with  Mrs.  Giahftui,  1.  319; 
dcdiuca  John  Wilijuii'ii  "City  of 
the  Plague ;"  i.  343  ;  correspon- 
I  dence  wiihJamesHogg,  i.344,  349; 

^^  opinion  of  Lady  Byton,  i.  347 ; 
^^1  dealings  with  Byron,  i.  350  ct  se<|. ; 
^H  his  liU^ral  offer  to  Byron,  i.  353  ; 
^H  "Siegeof  Corinth"  and  *'  Paiisina," 
^1  ■-  353*  *^^  ^^-  *'  remonstrates  with 
^H  Byroo,  i.  355  ;  corrc&iKmdence  with 
^V  Blackwood,  t.  453  ;  other  books 
F  published  l^  him  during  the  year  ; 

Croker's  "Talavera,"  i.  365-280.. 
^H  1816— Kindneu-tu  Rev.  C.  K.  Maiu- 
^B  rin,  L  293-296  ;  Coleridge's  "  Gly- 
^H  cine:  a  Song,"  '*  ReinorK," 
^B  "Zapol>-a,"  ^'ChristaU-l,"  and 
^V  "Christmas  Tale,"  i.  303,  304; 
*  correspondence  with  l^cigh  liuni, 

i.  310-313;  Baron  de  Slai'I's  pro- 
posal atK>ut  his  tnullirr'n  works,  i. 
J16-318;  Giflord's  illness,  i.  337  ; 
ijives  Gifibrd  a  carrLagc,  ibid.  ;  Sir 
J.  Malcolm,  a  frecjucnt  guest,  i. 
341 ;  cDtnistcd  with  sale  of  Byron's 
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boc^s  and  furniture,  i.  360  et  seti.; 
buys  some  of  Byron's  books,  tne 
hirge  screen  {now  at  Albemarle 
Street),  and  silver  cujt,  \.  362 ; 
Boron's  "  Sketch  from  Private 
Life,"  i.  363;  Byron  leaves  Eng- 
hind,  i.  364;  "Childf  Harold,"* 
and  "  Tlic  Prisoner  of  Chillon," 
'•  365*  369 ;  letter  to  Byron  on 
the  "Monody  on  Sheridan."  i.  366; 
correspondence  with  Honourable 
Augusta  Leigh,  Lady  Byron  anil 
1-ady  C.  Lamb,  i.  36S ;  "Tales 
of  my  Landlord,"  i.  369,  469; 
Ballantyne's  propo]»al  about  Scolt'ii 
works,  i.  457  et  Xf.\,\  his  assistance, 
to  Hogg,  ii.  3,  4  ;  other  books 
published  by  him  during  the  year, 
I.  338  ;  ii.  2. 
1817 — CorresiM>ndence  with  Coleridge, 
I.  305-307;  10,000  ofQ.K.  printed 
i.  373;  Scon's  review  of*'Childe 
Harold."  Carlo  HI.  i.  374;  letter!* 
irom  Lady  C.  Lamb,  i.  378-3S0 ; 
Mrs.  Graham's  remarks  on  Byron, 
i.  381  ;  "  Atanfred,"  i.  382  ; 
•*  Manuscrit  venu  dc  Ste-  Hclinc," 
i,  383  ;  "  The  Lament  of  Tasso." 
i.  384;  "Childe  Harold,"  Canto 
IV.,  i.  3^5  >  remarks  on  Mmc.  de 
Siael's  death,  i.  386 ;  Capt.  James 
Kiley's  Marmtivc,  li.  28:  Mrs. 
HcmaDB*  works,  ii.  32,  33 ; 
Captain  Basil  Hall's  *' Fragments 
of  voyages  and  Travels,"  ii.  61, 
62  ;  correspondence  with  Lady 
Abercom,  ii.  63;  Giovanni  Belzoni, 
ii.  95  ;  Washington  Irving  at  Allxr- 
marlc  Street,  ii.  127 ;  other  books 
publislted  by  htm  during  the  year, 
1.  370-2  ;  ii.  29,  96. 
1818—'*  Beppo,"  i.  3g|2 ;  Byron's 
Miscellaneous  Poems,  t.  394;  pccu* 
niary  help  to  Mr».  Leigh,  i.  396  ; 
\-isit  to  Scott,  i.  397  ;  "  Don  Juan," 
Canto  I.,  i.  401  ;  lakes  filiore  m 
"  Black vhood's  Magazine,"  i.  480; 
remonstrates  with  Blackwood  on 
the  personality  of  the  Magazine 
Articles,  i.  479,  482-485;  tlie 
anonymous  pamphlet  "  Hypocrisy 
Unvcil«l,"  1,  487  ;  assailed  by  a 
pamphlet,  entitlctl  "A  Letter  to  Mr. 
John  Murray  of  Albemarle  Street, 
etc.,"  i.  490;  HizUit's  libel  action* 
L  491 ;  correspondence  with  Scott« 
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ii.  7;  Milchcll's  "Arislophancs,"  ii. 
18-20;  '•  Whisllecrafl/'elc,  ii.2l- 
25;  rrietKUhip  with  Hallam — jiub- 
lishes  "  Middle  Ages,"  ii.  61  ;  the 
proposed  "  Monthly  Register,"  ii. 
65  ;  Crabbe's**TiIcs  of  iheflull." 
and  oihcr  poems,  ii.  71,  72  ;  Rev. 
\\.  H.  Milman,  ii.  iq2  ;  refases 
pdrtnership  in  "  Daily  Sun," 
offered  by  John  Taylor,  and  in 
•*  Literary  <-laKtte,"  offered  by 
^Vtlliam  Jcrdan,  ii.  iSl  ;  other 
lioolcs  puMistiLtl  by  him  during 
the  year,  ii,  68  ;  ii.  102. 
1819 — Campbell's  "Selections  from 
British  Pods,"  i.  334  j  suggestions 
to  Byron  about  *'  Don  Juan," 
Canto  n.,  i.  401;  "Majcppa" 
and  "The  Ode  to  Venice,'"  17-40^ 
Blackwood  refuses  to  sell  "  Don 
Juan,"  i.  404;  copyright  of*'  Don 
Juan  "  infringed — injunction  ap- 
plied for  and  granted,  L  405-408; 
retires  from  "Blackwood's  Mo^- 
zinc,"  i.  494  ;  transfers  his  Scottish 
Agency  to  Oliver  and  Boyd,  i.  495  ; 
vi&ii  from  Scoit'i  son,  ii.  16  ;  Mrs. 
Brunton's  *'  Eniintrllnc,"  ii.  73  ; 
Thoma*  Hope's  '*  Anoslasius,"  ii. 
73-75;  threatened  by  Colonel  Mac- 
irone  with  libel  action,  ii.  78-So ; 
verdict  in  his  favour,  ii.  82 ;  buys 
houseatWinililcdi>n,  ii.  82;  literary- 
levees  nt  Alljcmarle  Street,  ii.  83  ; 
his  .icquaintancc  withUgo  Foscolo, 

ii*  '35- 

1820— "Don  Jum,  cantos  Til  and 
IV."  i.  411;  "  Prophecy  ofDante," 
_"  Marino  FaIiero,L>oge  ofVenice," 
i.  412 ;  Hobhouse's  anger— the 
"My  iKiy  Hobby  O  !"  incident, 
i.  417  ;  Milman's  **  Fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem," ii.  ioa-104  ;  B.  Disraeli  first 
mentioned,  ii.  107  :  contemplates 
starting  a  Foreign  Quarterly  Re- 
view, ii.  1 13  ;  partner  with  Croker 
in  "Guardian,"  ii.  113;  l8l  ; 
Wa-fhingion  Trving's  "  Skctcli- 
Duok,"  ii,  129  ;  other  books  pub* 
lished  by  him  during  the  year,  ii. 
50,  95.  108. 

■821— Cantos  III.,  TV.,  and  V.  of 
"Don  Jnan,"  i.  413;  refoses  to 
publish  further  cantos  of  **Don 
Jnan,"ibid. ;  Byron's  |uimphlet  on 
BowleSi  i.  430;  "  Sardanapalus," 
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i.  421,  425  J  '*  The  Two  Foscao," 
"Cain,  a  Mystery,"  i.  412,  425; 
prrsent  with  Scott  at  Comoitiiai 
of  Geor^  IV,,  i.  423 ;  Moore's 

**  Memoirs,"  i.  425  ;  injunction  m 
case  of  "Cain,"  i.  426-428;  A 
RemonslranccbyOxoniensis,t-4J6, 
427;  accepts  Byron's  "Memoirs."  i. 
440 ;  Mrs.  Graham's  letter  to  hiB 
about  Sir  Charles  Kastlake,!!.  11^; 
pirated  copies  of  Byron's  works  m 
America  and  France,  ii.  116 ; 
death  of  his  son,  William,  ii.  II7; 
injunclioQ  obtained  restraining  mJc 
by  LongnuLD  of  Mrs.  Rtmdell's 
*'  Domestic  Cookcr\-,"  ii.  121  \ 
other  books  published  by  tun 
during  the  year,  ii.  87-119. 

1822— Death  of  Allegra,  L  430;  MU- 
uian's  "  Martyr  of  Antiodi,-  **  Bel- 
shazxar,"  and  "Anne  Bobryn," 
ii.  10^,  106  ;  intimacy  nnth  MO- 
man,  u.  107  ;  "  Braccbridgc  HaU," 
ii.  132:  declines  James  Feninun 
Coopcr^s  novels,  ii.  1 35  ;  Ugo  Fos- 
colo, ii.  138,  140:  Mrs.  Graham's 
"Residence  in  Chili,"  ii.  150; 
Mrs.  Marianna  Starke's  "  Guide 
for  Traveller.s  on  the  Continent," 
the  forcruuner  of  Murray's  Haod- 
books,  ii.  151  ;  Ciofloo  Croker'* 
"  Fairy  Legends  and  Traditions  of 
the  South  of  Ireland,"  ii.  15^ 

1833— Intimacy  with  Allan  Cunatiff- 
bam,  ii.  152  ;  Giffoid's  serious  til' 
ncss— difficulty  in  chooaog  neir 
dlitor  for  the  Q.  R.,  iL  tS5  <( 
scfj. ;  refuses  Robert  Baldwin's 
oflfei  of  the  "  British  Renew,"  il 
181 ;  other  books  published  by 
him  during  the  year,  ii.  145-150. 

1834 — Closing  tnadents  of  fciendUiip 
with  Byion,  i.  433;  Byron's  lait 
letter  and  illness,  i.  434  ;  Byron*! 
death,  i.  436  ;  correspondence  with 
Dr.  Ireland  (Dean  of  Westminsiet) 
about  Byron's  burial  in  >%'e«ii[UO' 
ster  Abbey,  ihid. ;  Byron's  funeral 
al  llucknall  Torkord  Chnrdt : 
LaiIv  C.  I.ainb*s  letter  on  hbde«lll« 
i.  437 ;  destruction  of  * 
"  Mcmoir«,"  i.  443,  448;  p 

on  "  Conversations  of  Lonrd  I 

as  related  by  Thomas  Mcdwm,"i 
450;  Moore  nndcnakes  "Life  of 
Byron,"     L    451 ;      WashingtOD 
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Inring's  ' '  Tales  of  a  Traveller,"  ii. 
134;  Mrs.  MarkhAtn's  "  Utstoiyof 
EnglauU,"  it.  152  ;  a  crisU  in  the 
Q.  R.  ;  John  Taylor  Colcjujye 
ftupointed  Editor  of  Q-  K.,ii.  164; 
liberahty  to  Gifford,  ii.  [69.  [70; 
cortcapandcnce  with  tJ.  Disraeli 
about  "  Aylmer  Papillon,"  ii.  182. 

1825 — Aj^Tccmeat  and  arrant^mcnts 
regarding  piopobed  morniug  na})er, 
•*  Representative,"  li.  1S6  ;  letters 
from  B.  DisracU  as  to  "  Rcnrcscn* 
tativc,"ii.  iS/etseq.;  I.  D'fsracli's 
views  on  the  "  Rf|jrcs<?ntalivc,"  ii. 
193  ;  offers  editorship  of  "  Kcprc* 
senlative "  to  Lockhart  —Scott's 
Opinion  of  the  scheme,  ii.  196-199; 
vutt  from  I^ckhojt.  ii.  198;  secures 
foreign  correspondents  for  "  Re- 
presentative," ii.  203;  his  own 
opinion  of  the  scheme,  ii.  204  ; 
bears  the  whole  cxpcnBC,  ii.  207  ; 
appoints  Lockhari  Editor  of  Q.  K. 
on  Coleridge's  resignation,  ii.  219; 
lettent  to  him  from  Scott  on  I/sck- 
hort's  htness  for  the  Q.  U.  editor- 
khip,  ii.  220,  229 ;  letters  from 
I'Ockhnrt,  ii.  224ct  se<].;  publishes 
importaot  works  on  \-oya^'cs  and 
travels,  ii.  239;  lIallain'a*'ConstJ- 
tational  llUtory,"  ii.  242;  renews 
friendship  with  Constable  aAer 
fifteen  years'  internal,  ii.  247 ; 
other  brjoif*  published  by  him  dur- 
ing the  year,  ii.  238-254. 

l826^"Kepreseniaiive"  started — its 
utter  failure,  ii.  20S-210;  health 
breaks  down,  ii.  21 1 ;  conuiicrcial 
crisis  and  failure  of  targe  publishing 
houses,  Constable  &  Co.,  Hallan- 
tvne  &  Co.,  Ilursl,  Robinson  & 
Co.,  and  others,  ibid. ;  helps 
London  publishers  in  their  <ltm- 
cullies,  ii.  214  ;  "  Representative  '* 
ceases  to  exi&t  aAer  career  of  six 
months  u-  ^Mi  ^15;  misunder- 
standing with  I.  P'Uraeli,  ii.  215- 
218;  intimacy  witli  Lockhart,  it. 
233;  Sou  they  5  *'  History  of  Penin- 
sular War,  ii.  239;  Alaric  A. 
Watts*  *•  Lyrics  of  the  Heart,"  ii. 
243  i  Mrs.  Hcmans*  '*  Forest 
Sanctuary,"  ii.  245 ;  declines 
Thomas  Hood's  *'  Whims  and 
Oddities,"  ibid.  ;  Wordsworth's 
proposal  to  hini|  ibid. 
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1827 — An  American's  description  of 
the  Entertainments  at  Alt«marlc 
Street,  ii.  234  ;  letter  from  his  »on 
{Ie»cribing  Scott's  .icknowledgment 
tif    the    authorship    of    Wavcrley 
Novels    at    the  'I'heatrical    Fund 
dinner    in    Edinburgh,    ii.    279 ; 
Crofton    Crokcr's    "  Irinh     Fairy 
Legends,"  ii.  291 ;  Henry  Taylor's 
"Isaac  Comnenus,"  ii.  291;  buys 
all  Byron's  works,  ii.  306;  his  prij- 
posat  to  purchase  copyright  of  a 
selection   of   Shelley's  works,   ii. 
309. 
1828 — Woiihington    Irving'*    " Voy- 
ages of  Columbus."  and  **  Con- 
?uest  of  Granada,"  ii.  257,  2^8; 
lallam's    angry    protest    against 
Soulhcy's    renew    in    Q.    R.    of 
"Constitutional  History  of  Eng- 
land," ii.  263;  llallam's  "History 
of  IJteralure,"   it.    264;    Milman 
advocates  independence  of  Q.  R., 
ii.    269;   offers   Scott    ^1250   for 
copyrightoi  "History  of  Scotland," 
ii.  271;  "Talcs of  a  Grandfather," 
ii.    272 :    Napier's    "  History    ol 
I'eniiisular   War,"    11.    383 ;     the 
"  Wellington  Despatches,"  ii.  287^ 
"Library  of  Entertaining  Know* 
ledge,"  li.  295,  296 ;  negotiationfi 
with  Moore  as  to  "  Life  of  Byron,"^ 
ii.  312. 
1829 — Resigns  his  share  in  "Mar- 
mioti"  10  Scott,  ii.  275  ;  Crokcr'* 
edition  of  *'  Boswcll's  Johnson," 
ii.  287;   Dr.   Paris'   "Philosophy 
in  Sport,  etc.,"  ii.  294  :  the  Family 
Library,  ii.  296 ;  tour  in  West  of 
England  and  Wales — his  visit  lo 
Miss  Ponsonb)*,  the  survivor  of  the 
Ladies  uf  Llangollen,  ii.  303 ;  re- 
quests Moore  to  sit  to  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  for  his  portrait,  ii,  317  ; 
as!iist(lnc4^  to  Moore,  ii.  318. 
1830— Milinaii's    "  History    of    the 
Jews" — Sir  Knuids  Head's  "life 
of  Bruce,"  ii.  301  \  .Sir  John  Bar- 
row's "Mutiny  of  the   Bounty," 
ii.  302;  Moure's  *'  Life  of  Byron," 
Vol.   L — Moore  claying  at  .-Mbc- 
marlc  Street,  ii.  320;  renewal  of  cor- 
respondence with  B.  Di&raeli  and 
negotiations  with  him  as  to  "  Con- 
tanni    Fleming :    a   Psychologicai 
Biography,"  ii.  332-340;  makes  a 
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ru!e  to  decline  poetical  works  in 
future,   ii.    374 ;   refuses  Taylor's 
•*  Philip    van    ArtcvrMe,"    ibid.  ; 
PiofesM>r    )ohn    L«Ue,   ii.    375 ; 
offer  to  Mri.   Sonierville  for   her 
•'  Mechanism  t>f  the  Heavens"  ii- 
406 ;  visit  to  Aix — its  geological 
interest,  ii.  464. 
1831— I,«Bs  on  Wtshington  Irving's 
works,  ii.  260;  Mooie's  "Life  of 
Byron,"   Vol.    II.,   ii.    320,    321; 
Ji&[iuie  with  Moore  about  payment 
for  the  "Life" — statement  of  the 
expenses,  tic.,    ii.    325  ;    Moore's 
'*Thoujjhu  on  Editoni,*'  ii.  526  ; 
Thomas  Carlyle  reconimendetl  to 
him    by   Ixird    Jeffrey,    ii.    340 ; 
*' Sorter     Reaartus  " — which     he 
ultimately  declines  to  publish,  ii. 
350  et  seq.;  troubiou!*  times  for  the 
<^.  R.,  ii.  377  ;  letters  from  Fanny 
Kcnible,  ii.  398;  Mrs.  Somcrvillcs 
•'Mechanism  of  the  Heareni,"  ii. 
407  ;  John  Murray  junior's  visit  to 
Fadre    Pasquale     Auchcr    in    the 
Armenian     Convent,     Island     of 
Xaix^xo,    ii.    464 :     intruducett    at 
Trieste  to  Mr.  Barry,  Byron's  tutor, 
ii.    465 ;    at   Munich    during    the 
cholera  scare,  ii.  466,  467. 
1832 — Washington  Irv-ing's  "  Recol- 
lections of  .Abbotsford  and  Nc\v- 
steady"  ii.  261:  complete  edition 
uf  Byron's  works,   it.   327  ;    Mrs. 
Shelley's  appeal  on   her    father's 
behalf,    ii.    328 ;    correspondence 
with     Benjamin     Disraeli     about 
"Gallomania,"  ii.  34]  ct  seq.;  Six 
Francis  Head's  '*  Bubbles  from  the 
Brunnen    of     Nassau,"    ii.     35S; 
Crabbe's     death —  his     loss     on 
Crabbe's    poems —  publishes    hii; 
•*  IJfe,"ii.  385;  Dr.  Paris'  metrical 
acknowledgment      to     him      for 
"Crabbe's  Life,"  ii.  386. 
1833— Head's   "Bubbles    from    the 
Bninneii    of     Nassau,"    ii.     359 ; 
Charles  Lyell's  care,  indnstr)-,  etc., 
ii.    391 :    cottage  on   Hanipstcad 
Heatli,    ii.    42^* ;    John     Murray 
junior  ^-isits  Liege — the  difficulties 
of  travelling  in    those    days,    ii. 
468. 
1S34 — Dean  of  Westminster  refuses 
his     request    that    I'horwaldscn's 
Statue  of  Byron  should  be  placed 
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in   Westminster  Abbey,    ii.  330; 
letters  from  Head  on  Wurkbooses 
ii.  360  ;  Mrs.  Somerx-ille's  pontatt 
by    Phillips,    ii.   40S :    offer  (ram 
Mrs.    Norton  of  *'Thc   Maiiksi'i 
Dream,"   it.    411  \    John    Manay 
junior  visits  Cologne,  Spa,  VesdiCf 
etc.,    ii.    468;    descriptioo  of  a 
stalactite  cave  at  Sta,  ii.  469U 
1835— Trip  to  Schwallmch  and  Bcoa: 
Mr.  Nebel,  ii.  363  ;  the  Schwdo- 
General's  pig<whip.  ii.  364;  throng 
his    influence    Anthony    Trallope 
obtains  a  clerkship   in   the    PoiE 
Office,  ii.  384;  letter  from  Scmael 
Warren  on  the  injury  caused  to  hti 
profeHtional     prospects     by     the 
"Diary  of  a  i*atc  Physidan,"  ii. 
386;    Fanny   Kemble's   "Joamd 
in  America."  ii.   400-403;  letter 
from  Lady  Dacre  with  her  opisioa 
of  the  "Journal,"  ii.  402:   Mr*. 
Norton  offers  him  "  The  Uudying 
One,"  ii.  412. 
1S36 — Head's  letters  from  Caiudlf 
"•  365-567;  John  Douglaa  Cook, 
ii.   3S4:  Mnt.  Norton's  poem,  **A 
Voice  from  the  Kaaories"  ii-  4**. 
413;    correspondence    with    lidy 
Franklin,      ii.      419;      HaHia^ 
"Literary  History  of  Europe,"  fi. 
434;  Lord  Mabon  (afterwards  Lord 
Slajiho|je),  ii.  439;  the  first  Haad- 
Ixtok  to  the  Continent   (Hotlaad, 
Belgium    and    North     Gcnnnj), 
published,  ii.  482. 
1837 — Letter   to  "Morning  Chnni> 
cle,"  on  Napier's  "  History  of  (he 
Peninsular   War,"   ii.    384;    Mn. 
Ivockhart's  death,  ii.    3S2 ;    leutf 
from  Mrs.  Norton  on  John  Kcsm 
ble's  bitter  attack  on  Kcr,  ii.  413, 
414  J     correipondcnce     with    Sit 
Robert   I'eel,  ii.  421;  kindness  t(t 
the  Countess  Guicctoti,  iL  423.  U 
Cheltenham  and    1  ..eamington,  ii. 
426. 
1838 — Transfers   all   his  novels  vkA 
romance**   to   other  publishcfN  v^ 
428;    William    Scrope'*    "  NoWc 
An    of    Deerstalking,"    ii.    431; 
Mr.     Gladstone's    "  Church    ud 
Slate,"  ii.  436;  F.  Fowell  Boxion;* 
"  .Sbve  Trade  and  its  Kciuedy,"  u- 
438;  Handbook  to  Switicrlud,  ii- 
483, 
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1839— Mr.  Gladstone's  "  Church  and 
Stale,"  ii.  437 ;  Miss  Rigby's 
(Lady  Kaj^tlakc)  *'  letters  from  Ihc 
Rallic,"  Ji.  441,  442;  Sir  Henry 
Hnvelock,  ii.  444;  illustrated  edi- 
tion or  Lockhart's  **  Spanish 
Ballads,"  ii.  449 ;  an  ahinning 
year— Factory  districts  in  n  bla?« — 
Chartist  Riots — Aoti-Com  Law 
Agitation,  ii.  432;  Hendboolc  to 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Uenmark, 
ii.  483. 

1840— Milman's  "  Historj-  of  Christi- 
anity," ii.  301;  lorrcspondence 
with  I>ord  Mahon,  ii.  440;  Elphin- 
stone's  '*  History  of  India,"  ii. 
443 ;  Mrs.  Jameson  and  her  '*  (jtiide 
to  the  Picture  Galleries  of  t/indon," 
ii.  445 J  Handbook  to  the  East,  ii, 
483;  George  Borrow,  ii.  4S4; 
IJorrow's  **(iy[>sies  of  Spain,"  ii. 
485;  Southey'B  death,  ii.  505. 

1841— Dr.  Robinson's  "Travels  in 
Palestine,"  ii.  426:  Bishop  of 
Uandaff  and  •' tx>rd  Dudley's 
Letters,"  ii.  443  ;  J.  M.  junior's 
travels  abroad^his  description  of 
Angers  and  its  cathedral  ami  castle; 
of  Saumur  with  it:^  Druidical 
Remains,  ii.  470 ;  Fontevraolt, 
the  burial-place  of  Richard  Ccrur 
de  LJon  and  Hennf  IL;  Chinon, 
the  residence  of  Henry  IL  and 
Richard  L,  ii.  471;  FJessis  de 
Tours,  Cardinal  Batue's  Prison,  ii. 
437;  description  of  his  trip  to 
Spain  and  St.  Sebastian  fortress, 
ii.  473-475  ;  J.  M.  junior's  travels 
abroad  — Cauterets,  Lur,  Lac  dc 
Oaubc;  makes  ascent  of  the  Cirque 
de  Gavarnie,  ii.  476-478 ;  corre- 
spondence with  John  Colquhoun 
on  "  The  Moor  and  the  Loch," 
><•  495  :  Jt>lin  Sterling's  poem, 
"The  Election,"  ii.  498;  letter 
from  Lockhart  on  the  Copyright 
Question,  ii.  499- 

1843— Mrs.  Norton's  friendly  grcclinc 
to  him  in  the  Hijou  Almanack,  ii. 
416;  letters  from  George  Borrow, 
U.  486-490;  "The  Bible  in 
Spain,"  publi^cd,  ii.  489;  Horace 
Twiss'  '*  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,"  ii. 
494;  his  illness,  ii.  499. 

1843— Richard  Ford's  "  Handbook 
of  SpoiQi"  iL  490  \  Ml.  Gladstone 
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on  the  Copyright  Bill,  it.  501  ; 
publishes  many  important  books 
on  .-Afghanistan,  c.p. ;  Sir  Alex- 
ander Burncs'  *'  Residence  in 
CaixMd,"  Lieutenant  Ejtc's  "Mili- 
tary Gpeiatioos  in  Cabool,"  Lady 
Sale's  "Journal"  [the  last  im- 
portant work  published  by  him). 
It.  506 ;  hi*  lailing  health  nnd 
death,  ii.  507 ;  tokens  of  res- 
pect from  all  parts  —  extracts 
from  letters  of  sympathy  from  the 
American*,  Dr.  Robinson  anil  Mrs. 
L.  H.  Sigourney,  ii.  520;  his 
coiutarit  hospitality,  hU  diistin- 
gutshed  guests,  ii.  423  ;  his  kind- 
ness to  Count  Cavour,  ibid.; 
Theodore  Hook  frequently  at  his 
house,  ii.  424;  Jerdan's  account  of 
the  keen  encounter  of  wits  between 
ITieodore  Hook  and  Lord  Rolwrt- 
M>n,  ibid.;  Hoi>k's  extempore  song 
00  htin,  ii.  425;  Tom  Moore  a 
frequent  guest.  iWd.;  his  dinncr- 
|urlies  an  institution,  11.  426;  in 
constant  commimicalion  with  Sir 
Robert  I^ccl,  manv  of  whose 
speeches,  etc.,  he  published,  it.  446. 
Murray,  TIL,  John,  a  reader  for  the 
press  at  six  years  old,  i.  340:  re- 
collections of  Scott  and  Bytun 
at  .'Vllxrniarlc  Street,  i.  267;  present 
nt  the  destruction  of  Byron's 
Memoirs,  i.  443;  letter  from  K.  \V. 
Hay  on  the  anonymous  attack  on 
Gifford's  nieinorj',  ii.  177;  lawsuit 
with  Bohn,  ii.  262;  present  at  the 
Theatrical  Fund  Dinner  in  Edin- 
burgh, when  Scolt  tkclared  himwif 
the  author  of  the  Waverlcy  Not'cls, 
i>-  279:  extract  from  his  article  in 
"  Murray's  Magazine  '*  on  the 
•'  Handbooks,"  ii.  460  ;  the  origi- 
nator and  author  of  the  "Guides," 
ii.  463- 

Napier,  M.ic^cy,  i.  194;  ii.  355;  ojnnion 
of  the  illustrated  edition  of  Lockhart's 
"  Spanish  Ballods,"  ii.  450. 

Napier.  Col.  W.,  ii.  239;  "  History  of 
the  IVninsular  War" — a  prejudiced 
work,  ii.  281;  at  StrnihfiehUnyc  with 
Duke  of  Wellington,  ii.  282;  ne- 
gotiations with  Murray,  ii.  282,  283. 

Na|iulcon  Kuunaparte.  declares  Miir 
against  England,  i.  351  escapes  iiroiti 
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Elba,  i.  269-,  private  correspondence 
with  Crnwncd  Headii,  etc.,  of  Europe 
decliocd  by  Murray^i.  279,  280. 

Nebcl,  Mr.,  ii.  36a. 

Nciion,  Lord,  aucctlote  of,  li.  266. 

Neuton  (tlic  Artitit},  li.  356. 

Norton,  Hon.  Mrs.,  nrojtosfti  to  Murray 
about  "  The  Maiden  s  Dream,"  and 
"The  Lntlyind  One,"  ii.  410;  "A 
Voite  froiu  the  Faciorics ''  accepted  by 
Munay,  ii.  411;  Juhn  Kcmblc's  bitter 
attack  on  her,  ii.  4.13;  thanks  Murray 
for  new  edition  of*  Don  Juan,"  il. 
414;  her  l)eatilude.<>,  ii.  415;  verses 
on  friendly  greeting  iNrurmy,  il.  416; 
"The  Byron  of  Modern  Poetesses," 
ibid. 

Kugcnt's  "  Memorials  of  Blanipden/* 
u.  237. 


O'Connor,  Fearj^us,  ii.  452. 

Oliver  &  Uoyd.  i.  495;  ii.  187. 

O'N'eil,  Miss,  ii.  50. 

Opie,  Mrs.,  ii.  I45. 

Ortord,  Lord,  "  .\nccdotesof  PaintcfR," 

i.  118;  bis  •'  Memoirs,"  ii.  88. 
Orloff,  Count,  ii.  J45. 
Ouseley,  Sir  Gore,  if.  141 ;  ii.  146. 
Owen,  Robert,  ii.  25;  his  "New  View 

of  Society,"  ii.  26. 


l'af;ct,  Lieut.  Henry  (Munay'a  Step- 
father), i.  39. 

Palgrave,  Sir  Francis  (F.  Cohen),  i. 
284;  article  in  Q.  R.  on  "  Ancient 
and  Modem  Greenland, "  Li.'  46; 
"Astrology  and  Alchemy,"  ii.  54; 
ad\-ice  as  to  Q.  R.,  ii.  161;  Murray's 
"Guide  10  Northern  Italy,"  li.  483; 
on  Murray's  fiicnd^hip,  ii.  519. 

Palk,  Govenior,  i.  I^- 

rainier.  Miss  Alicia  1'.,  i.  18a 

Pa[»neau,  ii.  367.' 

Paris,  the  Pmssians  and  English  ioj  L 

374- 
Paris,  Dr.,  *'  Philosophy  in  Sport  made 

Science   in    Earned,  *   ii.    294;    his 

aniicty  Dot  to  be  knou'n  as  the  author, 

ii.  386. 
Parish,  H.,  ii.  483. 
Park,  Adam,  i.  278. 
I'ack,  Moi^o,  **  Travels  in  Africa,"  L 

239;  i.  240;  i.  277. 
ParliaiDentmry  Reform,  ii.  363. 


QUARTKftI.T. 
Parry,  Capt.  W.  E.,  his  "Voyagrs- 

Polar  Explorations'*  etc.,  ii.  99,  »i»t 

ii.  240. 
Paul,      Kmperor,    proposal    to    aaMt 

Napotcoi)  in  turning  £ngUsJioat«f 

lod'a,  i.  379. 
Paulding,  James  K  ,  " Tlie  I^ay  ofa 

Scottish  Fiddle,"  ii.  J31. 
Payne,  II.,  ii.  133. 
Pazton,  Dr.  G.  A.,  i.  27. 
I'cel,  Sir  Robert,  li.  389:  on  DyTOD,  IL 

432;   publtsbrs    his    s|v>eches.   ete.; 

grants  pension  to  L.  K.  L..  ii.  446; 

suggests  a  Guide  round  Lon>loa,  it. 

447. 
Peon's  house  at  Stoke,  ii.  69. 
Perceval,  Mr. ,  assaaination  of,  i.  202. 
Pern',  James,  "  Independent  GauCtr," 

i.'409. 
Petersham,  Lord,  i.  $1. 
Phillips,  Sir  Richard.  I.49;  ••  Wamicy" 

oQcred  to,  1.  243. 
Phtllpotts,  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  (Bishop  of 

Exeter),  on  "  Lay  Baptism,**  L  aoi* 

ii.  237. 
I^llans,  Mr.,  i.  123;  i.  162;  i.  193. 
Piodar,  Peter,  ii.  293. 
Pitcaim's   "  CrimiiuJ   Trials  of  SoU' 

land,"  u.  276. 
Planchci  Mr.,  account  of  a  dioner  A 

Horace  Twiss'  house,  ii.  425. 
Playfair,  Professor,  i.  J24- 
Pluropire,  Miss,    "  Resideiioe  in  Ire- 
land," ii.  44. 
Plutarch's  Lives — Langhanic*5  traasb- 

tion,  i.  8. 
Polidori,  Dr.,  i.  386. 
Ponsonby,  Miss,  survivor  of  tbe  IaIio 

of  Llangollen,  ti.  J03. 
Porden,    Mias   Eleanor   A.,   tee    L*^ 

Franklin. 
Porter,  IAh&  Jane,  "  Lord  RonaM,**!. 

342. 
Powlcs,  J.  D.,H.  186. 
Prevost,    Mons.,   tnuulaior  of  Lytlfi 

"  Principles  of  Geok^y,"  ii.  390. 
Pnngle,   Thomas,   Editor  of  "  BUdt- 

wood's  Ma^'aiine,"  i.  477. 
Procter,   B.   \V.   (Barry  Cornwall),  n. 

lOI. 

Proctor,  John,  ii.  34. 
Pusey,  Philip,  iL  37S. 

Quarantine  Act,  F.nglish,  ii.  232. 
'•  (juartertyRcview,'  proposals  by  Mur- 
ray to  Conning,  i.  93;  to  Soott,  i.  9S; 
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Gtflbrd  accepts  EditorsKip,  {.  99: 
letters  from  Scott;  hb  advice  to 
GifTotd,  i.  IO&-I07;  genrral  arrangc- 
mcDts,  \.  107-124;  launched,  1.  139; 
fireC  number  appears,  i.  143;  first 
edition  exhaiLsted,  i.  147;  ilt  un* 
pimcLUAt  apjHMnrance,  i.  157;  i.  178; 
I.  iSo,  1S3,  iSS;  Southcy  a  constant 
conttibulor  to,  i.  1S9;  ».  39;  Crokcr's 
support,  i.  201;  its  prosperity,  \. 
304;  i.  235i  i.  259;  llallam  first 
contributes  to,  i.  2S3;  14,000 
printed,  li.  39;  difBcuUy  in  tracing 
Balbondiip  uf  articles,  ii.  44;  Sir 
J.  Barrow's  connection  with,  ibid.; 
the  "Bible  of  a  faction,"  tt.  82; 
Crokcr  takes  charge  of  it  during 
(iiiTurd'.s  illnciA,  ii.  57;  crisis— only 
two  numbers  in  1824;  Giflbid's  ill- 
nc»  and  resignation,  ii.  155-162; 
J.  T.  Coleridge  appointed  Editor,  ii. 
164;  Coleridge  resigns,  U.  219;  Lock- 
hart  appointed  E^tor,  ii.  300-219; 
Sir  F.  ticad  a  regular  contributor, 
ii.  267;  the  years  1830-3  a  lime  of 
great  perplexity — Keform  in  the  air 
— an  unhiaised  line  of  policy  diCTiculi, 
ii.  376;  the  Keform  Bill  detrimental 
to  its  circuIatloD,  ii.  377;  holds  its 
position  as  one  of  (he  higher  organs 
of  criticism,  ii.  448. 

Bamsay  &  Co.,  George,  i.  iSj. 

Kegcm,  Prince,  i.  ziz,  213. 

'*  Representative,"  The,  Murray's  daily 
newspaper;  its  projection,  ii.  i8a 
et  seq.;  fiiit  appearance  and  complete 
fiulnre,  ii.  208;  ceases  to  exist,  ii. 
214.  215. 

"  Revolutionary  Pluuirch,"  i.  38. 

Rlckman,  John,  ii.  230. 

Ridgways,  ii.  78. 

Rigby,  Miss  (Lady  Eastlake),  "  Letten 
»om  the  Baltic,"  ii.  441,  442. 

Riley,  Capt.  James,  ii.  27,  28. 

Kitter,  Prof.  Carl,  ii.  426. 

Roberts,  Rev.  Dr.,  i.  23. 

RoberU,  Barrif  C,  i.  151. 

Robertson,  Lord  ("Lord  Teter"), 
meets  with  'llieodare  i  look  at 
Murray's  dinner,  ii.  424. 

Robertson,  Dr.  R.,  i.  26, 

Robinson,  Dr.,  ti.  426;  ii.  $30. 

Robinson,  H.  Ciabb,  i,  2O6;  ii.  40; 
ii.  246. 

Robinson,  G.  and  J.,  i.  38. 

Roebuck,  Dr.,  i.  336. 
VOL.  IL 
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Rogers,  Samuel,  on  Q.   R.,  i.   108; 

optiiion    of    "  Childc     Harold,"    i. 

211;  '^Jactiuelinc,"  i.  22^31;   on 

SoQthey's  two  inkstands,  li.  40;  on 

Crabbe's  poems,  ii.  71,  72. 
Roman  Catnolic  Emancipation  Bill,  ii. 

268;  ii.  316;   Duke  of  Wellington's 

action  regarding,  li.  376. 
Romilly,  Sir  S.,  i.  399;  ii.  322. 
Rose,  William  Stewart,  **  Letters  from 

N.    Italy,"    ii.    29;    invitation    to 

Murray,  ii.  69;  "Orlando  Furioso," 

ii.  141 ;  ii.  243. 
Ross,  Sir  James,  his  second  Expedition 

to  Baffin's  Bay,  ii.  418. 
Rossclti,  Gabride,  translation  of  '*Di- 

vina  Commedia,"  ii.  242. 
Kath.schild,  Boron,  ii.  467. 
Kayal  Society  of  Literature,  i.  237. 
Koworlh,  printer  of  Q.  R.,  ii,  201. 
Rundcll,   Mrs.,  "Domestic  Cookery," 

i.  90:  i.   170;  i.  185;  i.  234;  i.  251; 

history  of  the  lx>ok  and  injunction 

obtained  by  Murray,  ii.  120-125. 
Russell,  Lord  John,  "Memoirs,  Jour- 
nals   and    Corresixindencc    ot     T. 

Moore,"  i.  441;  ^'The    AiTairs   of 

Europe,'*  ii.  145,  146. 
Russell,  Lady  William,  i.  396;  ii.  464. 
Russell,  Lord  William,  ii.  464. 

Sabine,  Captain,  ii.  100. 

Solam^  author  of  "  Lord  Exmouth's 
Expniition  (o  Algiers,"  ii.  1 14. 

Sale,  Lady,  "Journal"  in  Afghanistan, 
ii.  506;  Head's  and  Lockhait's  opinion 
of  the  book,  ii,  507. 

Sale,  Sir  Robert,  li.  506. 

Sandby,  WiUiam,  i.  i;  i.  4;  i.  6. 

Savery,  Mr.  (Gifibrd's  and  Cookesley'i 
friend),  i.  135. 

Scolt.Sir  Walter,  i.  59;  "  Sir  Tristram,'* 
and  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel," 
i.  59;  i.  85;  **  Marmion,"  i.  76; 
StruU's  "Queenhoo  Hall,"  and  the 
"Sadler  I'apers,"  i.  76;  "Border 
Minstrelsy,"  i.  84;  partnership  with 
Ballantync,  i.  85  ;  "  Life  and  Works 
of  Drydcn,"  ibid.;  articles  for  Q.  R., 
i.  85;  i.  94 ;  propobcd  edition  of 
"British  Poeta,"  i.  8$;  proposed 
edition  of  "  British  Novelists,"  i. 
86-89;  i>  9^  >  ^^  Southcy  to  con- 
tribute to  Edtn.  Rev.,'  i.  94  ;  Kvcrs 
his  connection  with  Constable  and 
Edin.  Kev.;  i.  95  ;  visit  from  Murray 
2    N 
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i.  96;  correspondence  wilK  Murray 
about  Q.  R.,  1.  98  ;  letter  to  George 
Ellis  on  Murray,  etc.,  i.  100;  vicw» 
as  to  manageroent  of  Q.  K.,  i.  103, 
113.  115,  ilS;  advice  to  GifTord, 
i.  104-107J  friendship  with  George 
Ellis,  i.  136;  "  Mamiion  Pocket 
Book,"  i.  140;  "Life  of  Swift," 
i.  142;  a  principal  contribtitor  to 
first  numlwr  of  Q.  R.,  i.  143  ;  pro- 
posed ••  ijecret  History  of  the  Court 
of  James  I.,"  ibid.;  "Portcullis 
Copies,"  i,  144;  "English  Min- 
strelsy," i.  170;  Prince  Regent's 
opinion  of  his  [loems,  etc.,  1.  213; 
"Rokcby,"  i.  215  ;  opinion  of 
"Calamiues  of  Authors,"  i.  236; 
new  edition  of  *'  Lord  Somers' 
Tracts,"  ibid.;  Ballnntyne's  reckless- 
ness, i.  241 ;  at  Abbotsford,  Ibid.; 
Iresh  alliance  with  Coo&tabk-,  ibid.; 
]us  writing-desk;  "  Wavcrley  "  {Great 
Unknown),  i.  243;  "Tlie  Lord  of 
the  Iste:»,'*i.  245;  i.  258;  additions 
to  Abbotsford,  i.  357;  i.  468;  '*  Don 
Roderick,"  i.  25S;  opiition  of  Croker's 
**Talavcra,"  i.  265;  meets  Byrou  at 
Murray's  house,  i.  267;  iwrtrait  by 
Newton,  i.  271;  trip  to  Belgium, 
i.  272 ;  proposed  letters  from  the 
Continent,  i.  273  ;  "  Paul's  Ixiltcrs," 
i,  277;  i.286;  "  Antiquary,"  i.  285; 
vikit  from  Munay,  i.  397;  present 
with  Murray  at  Coronation  of  George 
IV.,  i.  423;  created  Baronet,  i.  424; 
bust  by  Chantrcy,  ibid.;  opinion  of 
**Cain,"i.  426;  "Guy  MaDuering,"i. 
453;poem,  "Thel-ieldof  Waterloo," 
i.  454;  admiration  of  Byron's  poems, 
'■  455;  "Talcs  of  my  I^Andlord," 
"  The  Black  Dwarf,"  i.  466;  cicerone 
to  George  IV.  in  Edinburgh,  i.  474; 
"Heart  of  Midlothian,"  ii.  I;  ii.  7; 
serious  illness,  ii.  3,  ^;  assists  Hogg, 
ii.  3;  "Rob  Roy,"  li.  7;  visit  from 
Washington  Irving  at  Abbotsford, 
ii.  128;  nicknamed  "  ITie  Chevalier  " 
by  B.  Disraeli,  ii.  iS?;  bankruptcy 
of  his  publishers,  it.  213;  on  Lock- 
hail's  fitness  for  the  Q.  R.  editorship, 
ii.  220;  ii.  229;  at  Brighton  with 
Luckhart;  illness  of  his  grandson 
"  LiltIejohn»"  ii.  270;  "History  of 
Scotland,"  ii.  271;-  Cadcll  appointed 
hi!>  pulilibhcr;  puiehascs,  JoinUy  with 
Cadcll,  all  principal  copyrignls  of 
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his  works,  ii.  271;  ii.  274;  Mnrraj't 
transfer  of  his  share  of  "  Marmioa," 
ii.  275;  last  letter  to  Murray,  u.  276; 
rapid  decline,  ii.  277;  deatli,  ii-  278; 
account  of  his  acknowledgment  of 
the  authorship  of  Wavcrley  NotcU  at 
tlie  Theatrical  Fund  dinner,  ii.  379; 
opinion  of  "  Murray,  the  Emperarof 
the  West,"  ii.  296;  advises  Lockbart 
to  undertake  "Life  of  Napoleoa,** 
ibid. ;  opinion  of  Moore^s  **  Lile  of 
Byron,"  ii.  315;  some  of  the  ortkln 
he  wrote  for  g.  R.;  Can's  "Toot 
in  Scotland,"  i.  146;  "Corse  of 
Kehaina/'  i.  1S9;  **  Iheinonology," 
i.  241;  Miss  Austen's  "Emma," 
i.  289;  "CuUoden  Fapcrs,"  "Fair 
Isabel  of  Cothele,"  i.  290;  Campbell's 
"  Gcrtrode  of  Wyoming,"  i.  330*, 
"Childc  Harold,"  Canto  UL,  i. 
374;  "Talcs  of  my  Gfandfather," 
i.  47 1;  Hogg's  "Queen's  Wake,'* 
ii.  5;  "Lord  Orford's  Lettci%" 
ii.  II,  12;  "The  Suffolk  Paper*," 
ii.  159;  "Pepys'  Memoirs,"  ii.  232; 
"  Works  of  John  Home. "  "  Plantioj 
Waste  Lands,"  "Plantation  and 
Landscape  Gardening,"  Sir  Ilumnhf]r 
Davj's  "Salmonia,"  ii.  266;  "Hajii 
Itaba,"  "Ancient  History  of  Scot- 
land," Souihey's  •'Life  of  John 
Bunyan,"  Piicaim's  "Criminal 
Trials  of  Scotland,"  ii.  276, 

Scott,  Thomas,  i.  104;  i.  461 ;  Tepocled 
to  be  author  of  "  Tales  of  mj  Land- 
lord," i.  473. 

Scrope,  G.  Poulett.  ti.  431. 

Scrope,  William,  "  Extinct  Volcaooes 
of  France,"  ii.  267;  "Noble  Art  of 
Deerstalking,"  ii.  431-433. 

Scdgyick,  Professor,  ii,  392. 

Senior,  Nassau,  ii.  54;  ii.  60. 

Seward,  Miss,  "Life  of  Dr.  Danrio," 
i.  921  her  opinion  of  JetTrev,  ibid. 

Sewell,  Kev.  W.,  his  articles  in  Q,  R. 
on  Gladstone's  "  Church  and  Slacrt" 
ii.  437;  and  on  Carlyle's  Wtukt,  iL 

455- 

Shadweli,  Vice-ChanccUor,  on  copy* 
right  of  '*Don  Juan,"  i,  407;  00 
copyright  of  "Cam,"  i.  42S. 

Shaftobury,  >larl  of,  i«e  Lord  Aihlc7» 

Sharp,  "Conversation,"  i.  220. 

Shaipe,  Charles  K.,  i.  104. 

Shix,  Martin  Archer,  P.R.A.,  1.  48. 

Shefheld,  Lord,  L  227;  i.  336;  L  aji. 


SHKIL. 

Sheil's  *'Evadne,"  U.  50;  "Adelaide." 
and  "The  AfKwtatc,"  i.  370J  i.  384; 
ii.  39. 

Shelley.  Mrs.,  opinion  of  Croker's 
•'Boswcll's  Juhiwon,"  ii.  ago;  on 
Murray's  proposal  to  purchase 
Shelley's  works,  ii.  309;  Murray's 
loon  to  her,  iljiJ.;  "  Lodore,"  ii.  310; 
on  Moore's  •*  Life  of  Byron,"  ii.  318; 
asked  by  ^larra^  for  her  notes  on 
Byron's  career,  li.  338;  appesis  to 
Murray  00  her  father's  (W.  Ltodvrin) 
behalf,  ibid. 

Shelley's  "  Revolt  of  Islam."  Southey's 
attack  on,  i.  399. 

Shelley,  Sir  Thomas,  ii.  309. 

Sigouracjf,  Mrs.  L.  H.,  on  Munay's 
death,  ii.  530. 

Sinclair,  Sir  John,  '*  Code  of  Health 
and  Longenty,"  i.  66. 

Sihmondi,  i.  376. 

Smart,  Thcophilus,  ii,  182, 

SmrlUe's  "  i'hilosophy  of  Natural 
llistor)-,"  i.  18. 

Smcrdon,  Rcr.  Thomas,  GiiTord's 
Tutor,  i.  130. 

Smith,  Horace  and  James,  '*  Rejected 
Addresses."  U.  77. 

Smith,  Sydney,  "Visitation  Sermon," 
i.  184;  on  Hope's  "  Anostasins," 
ii.  75;  Milmati's  visit  to  him  at  Combe 
Florey,  ii.  436. 

Smith,  William,  M.P.,  hts  attack  on 
Southqr  in  House  of  Commons,  ii,4[. 

Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  ii.  395. 

Somer^'ille,  Mrs.,  opinion  of  Moore's 
"Life  of  Byron,^'  ii.  320;  "The 
Mechanism  of  the  Heavens"  under- 
taken by  Brougham's  ailvice,  ii.  406; 
riuUips' portrait;  letters  to  Murray, 
ii.  46S.  409;  opinion  of  Rome  aJid 
tlic  Romans ;  work  on  Phjrsical 
(ieography,  ii.  409;  Molecular  and 
Microscopic  Science,  ii.  410. 

Somer\-ille,  Dr.,  ii.  406,  407. 

Sotheby.  \Vm..  called  "Botherbv"  by- 
Frere,  ii.  34;  translation  of  •*  Wie* 
land's  Oberon,"  ii.  343. 

Soull,  Marshal,  ii.  381. 

South  America,  speculation  in  connec- 
tion with.  ii.  353. 

Southcy,  Robert,  i.  69;  Jeffrey's  boast 
about  his  "Excursion,"  i.  92;  asked 
by  Scott  to  write  for  Edin.  Kcv., 
L  95;  opinion  of  Jeffrey,  ibid.;  asked 


SOUTHEV. 

(o  contribute  to  the  Q.  R.,  i.  104; 
i.  lofl;  indictment  of  ihc  Q.  R., 
i.  16S;  "Life  of  Nelson."  t.  178; 
i.  238;  "  Madoc,"  "  Thalaba,"  and 
"Curse  of  Kchama,"  i.  188;  constant 
conlributor  to  Q.  R.,  i.  189;  1.  191; 
i'.  39:  his  income  diminished  by 
failure  of  "  Edinburgh  Annual  Regis- 
ter," i.  191;  anger  against  Uiiford, 
i.  108,  259;  it.  39;  opinion  of 
"Calamities  of  Authors,"  i.  337; 
intention  about  his  own  Memoirs, 
ibid.;  "History  of  Peninsular  War," 
i.  238;  239;  ii.  no;  "History  of 
Braiil,"  i.  259;  ii.  39;  "The  Tale  of 
Paraguay,"  i.  260;  ii.  239;  "Oliver 
Newman,"  i.  260;  portrait  by 
Pliillipa,  i.  373;  asks  Murray  to 
employ  Colcri^e  to  translate 
Goethe's  "Faust,"  i.  297;  "Wat 
Tyler'*  ruled  by  Chancellor  to  be 
seditious,  i.  384;  Byron's  oiiinion  of 
him,  i.  399;  "  I.elicr  to  Mr.  Smith," 
ii.   41;   a  keen    politician,    ii.   42; 


ii.  237,  338;  literary  work.  ii.  113; 
advice  as  to  Giffoid's  successor,  ii, 
160;  remarks  on  Lockhatt'b  appoint* 
ment  to  Q.  K.  cditoiship,  ii.  230; 
•*  Vindicise  Ecctestx  Anglicaiue," 
ii.  237;  "History  of  Late  War  in 
Sjxun  and  Portn^,"  "  Sir  Thomas 
More,"  "Collo<]uic5  on  Society," 
ii.  339;  remarks  on  Washington 
Irving's  "Columbus,"  H.  356;  "Life 
of  John  Bunyan,"  ii.  376;  relnmed 
M.P.  for  Downtun,  ii.  387;  bis  Q.  R. 
articles  his  chief  means  of  support, 
ibid.;  extracts  from  letters  to  Murray, 
ii.  388;  receives  pension  from  fjovcrn- 
ment,  ii.  3S9;  nis  intellect  failing, 
ii.  502  et  set].;  Ills  death,  ii.  505;  had 
written  ninety-four  articles  for  Q.  R., 
some  of  which  are,  "  Missionary 
Entcr^wisc,"  "Life  of  Bruce,  the 
Aby&siniaji  Traveller,"  i.  116;  "Life 
of  Nelson,"  i.  177;  "  Faroe  Islands," 
i.  182;  "  French  Revoluiion,"  i. 
202;  "Life  and  Achievements  of 
Lord  Wellington,"!.  270;  "Parlia- 
mentary Reform,"  i.  306;  ii.  40; 
"  Poor  1-aws,"  and  '*  Evelyn's  Me- 
moirs," ii.  48;  Hallam's  "Consti- 
tutional Histor}-,"  ii.  263;  "Thomas 
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SOUTHEY. 

Telford,  ii.  387;  Bnrrow's  "  Life  of 

Lord  Howe,"  ii.  429. 
Strathey,  Mrs.  (Southey's  second  wife), 

on  her  husbond's  state,  it.  502  et  5c<i. 
Spanish    Colonies,    emancipation    oU 

effect  on  English  money  market,  it. 

185. 
Spence's   "  Anecdotes   of   Books    and 

Men."  ii.  53- 
Slacl,  Madame  de,  set  Pe  StRcl. 
Stark's  *'  Picture  of  Edinburgh,"  i.  66. 
Stnrke,  Mrs.,  ii.  460. 
Stationers'  Co.  in  i8th  cent.,  ii.  508. 
Sterling,  John,  "The  Election,"  Car- 

lyk's  opinion  of  the  poem,  ii.  498  ; 

impressions     of     Ix^ckhart,     ibid.  -, 

opinion  of  Mill's  "  L.ogiC|"  u>  499* 
Sterling,  Edward,  ii.  498. 
Stewart,  Professor  Dugald,  of  Kinneil 

House,  opinion    of    Byron,  i.  255  ; 

Murray's  visit  to,  i.  356  ;    "  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Human  Mmd,"  ibid. 
Stotbord,  Charles,  ii.  83. 
StrahoD,  Dr.,  i.  195. 
Street,  publi^Oier  of  "Guardian,"  ii.  1 13. 
Stuart  of  Ihincnm,  ii.  48. 
Stuart,    Dr.    Gilbert,  "  Discourse   on 

Guvemmcnt  and  Laws  of  England," 

i.  12  ;  Hisiory    of    Reformation    in 

Scotland,  i.  34. 
Suard.  Mons.,  i.  276. 
Suffolk,  Countess   of,   "The    Suffolk 

Papers,"  ii.  91. 
Saliotcs,  the,  i.  435. 
Sutton,  Sir  C.  Manners,  it.  329. 

Taylor,  Dr.  Charles,  ii.  122. 

Taylor,  Henry,  "ilsaac  Comnenus,"  ii. 
291 ;  proposes  to  divide  los*  on  his 
drama  with  Murray,  ii.  291  ;  "  PhiUp 
van  Artevelde,"ibid. 

Taylor,  Thomas,  of  Dcnbury,  \.  130. 

Talfourd,  Setjcani,  i.  200. 

Taltcyranil,  Memoirs  of,  i.  40. 

Teignmouth,  Lord,  i.  117. 

Tegg  &  Co.,  "  Family  Library,"  trans- 
ferred to,  ii.  302  ;  purchase  Crabbc's 
poems  from  Murray,  ii.  38^. 

Thackeray,  W.  M.,  his  opimon  of  the 
*•  Suffolk  Papers,"  ii.  9I. 

Thistlcwood's  plot,  ii.  52. 

Tbomson,  Professor,  i.  155. 

Thomson,  Dr.  Thomas,  article  on 
Kidd's"  Outlines  of  Mineralogy,"  i. 
162. 

Thome,  Jama,  ii.  447. 


TWISS. 

Thorwoldsen's  bust  of  Byron,  i.  391  \ 
statue  uf  Hyron,  ii.  330,  331. 

Ticknor,  George,  impressions  of  Gif- 
ford,  i.  264,  26^  ;  dines  with  Mnt< 
ray,  i.  270 ;  opinion  of  Isaac  D'ltneh, 
i.  271  ;  descnption  of  guests  at  bii 
R.  Murchison's  dinner,  ii.  449. 

Tiia  (Byron's  Gondolier),  ii.  541. 

Tobin's  "  Honeymoon," i.  51 ;  '*Fa«>* 
Table,"  i.  369. 

Tocquevlllc,  de,  ii.  423. 

Tomline,  Bishop,  '•  Uffi  of  William 
Pitt,"  ii.  95. 

Tone,  William  Theobald  WoUe,  ii.  l6> 

Torrie,  Mr.,  Murray's  cotnpankNi 
during  travels  abrcod,  iL  310a  ;iL 
464 ;  ii.  475- 

Townsend,  Dr.  George,  ii,  237. 

"Trade  Books  "of  18th  centsry,  n 
508. 

Trollo^^  Anthony,  ii.  384. 

Trollopc,  Mrs.,  ii.  3S4. 

Tuckey,  Capt.,  "Journal,"  ii,  31 ; 
"  Voyage  to  the  Congo,"  E.  62. 

Turner,  Alfred,  ii.  80.  ' 

Turner,  Dawson,  ii.  4S6. 

Turner,  Sharon,  I.  73 ;  retained  by 
Longman,  i.  77  ;  Murray's  staanca 
frieiul,  ibid.;  criticises  Q.  R.  No.  t, 
i.  146  ;  article  on  "  Character  of 
Baonapiute,"  i.  157  ;  on  "  Austiita 
State  Papers,"  i.  158  ;  opinion  of 
Byron's  "  Sketch  from  Private  Life," 
i.  363  :  copyright  of  Byron's  poems, 
i-  373  i  intimacy  with  Murray,  L 
374;  **  Hbtory  of  tlic  Anglo-Saxoos," 
"History  of  the  Norman  Conquest, ** 
ibid.;  copyright  of  "  Don  Joan,"  L 
405-408;  and  "  Cain,"  i.  428:  advice 
as  to  Medwin's  libel  on  Murray,  <i. 
449 ;  poems  declined  by  Murray,  ii. 
34  ;  advice  on  Macirone's  fibel  *i^it 
ii.  79  ;  an  injunclina  in  the  cue  a 
Mrs.  Rundell's"  Domestic  Cookery," 
ii.  133,  IZ4;  consulted  by  Iniic 
D'l&raeli  aa  to  pamphlet  on  qoanel 
with  Murray,  ii.  216 ;  cantkiM 
Murray  about  Washington  lrvioc*» 
"Columbus,"  ii.  2^7  ;  rcmatka  oa 
"  Family  Library,"  li.  297  ;  eaporta- 
lates  with  Murray  aboat  Milmaa's 
"  History  of  Jews,"  ii.  298  ;  expcc** 
&ion  of  his  afii:ctioo  for  Murray,  iL 

S>9. 
Turner,  Mrs.  Sharon,  L  73- 
Twiss,   Horace,  Planche's  account  of 
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dinner  at  his  hoiuct  ii.  425  ;  '*  Life 
of  the  EnrI  of  Eldon,"  il.  494. 

Tjmdalc,  ii.  209. 

Tyllcr's  *'  History  of  Scotland,"  ii.  276. 

Underwood,  T.  and  G.(  i.  334. 

Van  Zinglcn,  Baron,  ii.  344. 

Vcre,  lM\y,  ii.  93. 

Volunteers,  Review  of,  in  Hyde  Park — 
Murray  an  Ensign  in  Jid  Regiment 
of  Royal  London  Volunteers,  1.  36. 

Waldegnire  Memoirs,  ii.  88. 

Waldic.     Miss    Jane    (Mrs.     Eaton), 

"  letters  from  Italy ,"  L  279  ;  opinion 

of  Byron,  i.  405. 
Walker,  C.  E.,  "  WalUcc :  a  Historical 

Tragedy,"  ii.  108. 
Walker,  joaiah,  i.  119. 
Walker,  Patrick,  "lives  of  Cameron," 

ii.  9. 
Walpole  Mcmoire,  ii.  88. 
Walpolc,  Rev.  R.,  i.  157. 
Walpok's  *'  ^i*''*:  of  Otranto,"  1.  6. 
WiUer,  John,  ii.  384. 
Warren,  Samuel,  *' Diary    of   a    Late 

I'hy&ician,"  ii.  386;  *' Law  Studies," 

ii.  387- 

Watts,  Alaric  A-,  "Lyrics  of  the 
Heart,"  ii.  243. 

Walts,  W.  H.,  ii.  205. 

Weber,  Henry,  Scott's  amuiueniis,  i. 
145  ;   "  Talcs  of  the  East,"  i.  172. 

Webster,  Weddeibura,  i.  371. 

Weddcrimrn,  BriffadiefGencral,  i.  7. 

Wedgwood,  Tostii,  i.  25. 

Wellinnton,  Duke  of,  the  Pont  dejena 
(Paris)  incident,  i.  274  ;  witness  in 
Macironc's  Hbcl  suit,  ii.  So  ;  his  first 
Miniitr)',  ii,  26S ;  interest  in  the 
Q.  R.,  ii.  270;  connection  with 
Napier's  '*  History  of  Peninsular 
War,"  ii.  282;  "Despatches,"  ii. 
386;  action  with  regard  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,  ii.  376. 

Westall,  R.,  ii.  104. 

Wharncliffe,  Lord,  and  1  lobhouse's 
breach  of  privilege,  1.  4xa 


VOUKG. 


Wbishaw.  John,  i.  239 ;  i.  277;;  i.  288. 
Whistlecraft,  by  J.    H.  Frcrc,  i.  392, 

394- 

Uliitaker,  Dr.,  ii.  48. 

Whitakcr,  Rev.  John,  i.  10 ;  i.  17 ; 
"  History  of  Manchester,"  "  Histori- 
cal View  of  English  Guvemnient," 
i.  II. 

White,  Rev.  J.  Blanco,  i.  237  ;  "•  231. 

WUkie,  Sir  David,  his  journey  to  the 
East  ;  paints  the  Sultan  atCoostajiti- 
nople,  ii.  496;  death  off  Gibraltar; 
Turner's  picture  of  his  funeral  at  sea, 

ii.  497. 

Williams,  Ml&s  Helen  Mana,  i.*275; 
"  Narrative  of  Events  in  France  in 
1815,"  i.  280. 

Williams,  Rev.  J.,  •' Life  of  Alexander 
the  Great,"  ii.  296. 

Willshirc,  William,  ii.  28. 

Wilmot,  Mrs.,  sa  Dacre,  Lady. 

Wilson,  John  (Christopher  North), 
"  City  of  the  Plague,''  i.  343  j  con- 
nection with  Blackwood's  Magarine, 
i.  344;  article  on  "  Childe  Harold," 
Canto  IV.,  i.  398  ;  a  princi^tal  writer 
in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  i.  477 ; 
challenges  anonymousaotbor  of  "  Hy- 
pocrisy Unveiled,  etc.,"  1.  488  ;  "An 
Hour's  Teie-i-T^tc  with  the  Public  " 
in  "  Blackwood's  Magazine,"  i.  495, 

Windyer,  senr.,  ii.  205. 

Wood,  Lieut.  John,  ii.  443. 

Woodhoosclee,  Lord,  **  Elements  of 
History,"  i.  278. 

Wool,  Rev.  J.,  "  Life  of  Joseph  Whar- 
ton," ii.  318. 

Wordsworth,  William,  11.  3^5. 

Wortley,  Lady  Emmeline,  ii.  416. 

Wright,  Mr.,  his  connection  with  the 
"Representative,"  ii.  190  ;  ii.  194  ; 
ii.  247- 

Wright,  William,  ti.  132. 


Young,  Dr.  Thomas,  his  theory  of  light, 
i.  92  ;  writes  for  Q.  R.,  1.  123 ;  on 
'*  Insanity,"  i.  161;  on  "Archi- 
medes," i.  176. 
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